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i 

Aadai-otti, Tam., Triumfetta angulata, Linn., Tiliace.®. 

Fibre ; 

Aal, Nagpore &Berar, Morinda tinctoria, Roxb., var. tomentosa, Ruiwack.*. 
Dye 

Abhra, Sans. See Mica. 

Dye 

Abfr, Hind., Beng., See Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamine.®. 

Dye 

Abrak, Hind , See Mica. 

Dye 

Ach, Bcng., Morinda c^rifolia, Linn., var. citrifolia, Rubiaceac. 

Dye ; 

Ach, Nepal , Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., Euphorbiace.e. 

Oil ; 

Acha, Tam., Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguminosa\ 

Gum ; • 

Acha, Hind., Beng., Morinda tinctoria, var. tinctoria, Rubiace.e. 

Dye ; 

Achar, C. P„ Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace.®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Achhu, Beng., Morinda critifolia, Linn., v%r. critifolia, Rubiacve. 

Dye ; 

Adala-vitala, Tel., Lepidium sativum, Linn., Cruciferac. 

Oil ; * « 

Adamarsam, Mai., Terminalia Catappa, Link., Combretacka. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Adam's Needle, Eng., Yucca gloriosa, Linn., Liliace.e. 

Fibre ; • • 

Adasara, Tel., Adhatoda Vasica, Nees., Acanthacea. 

Dye ; 

Adavie-zulu-Kuru, Tel., Vernonia anthelmintica, Willd., Compositac.* 

Oil ; • 

Adavi-puch-cha, Tel., Cucumis triganus, Roxb., Cucurbitace.e. 

Oil ; 

Adda, Tam., Bauhinia Vahlii, W. df A., Leguminos.®. 

Gum ; Fibre j 

Addal&y, Tam., Jatropha glandulifera, Roxb., Euphorbice®, 

Dye /; Oil ; 

Adhatodai,, Tam., Adhatoda Vasica, Nees., Acanthace®. 

Dye 
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A dike, Kan., Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm«. 

Gum ; 

Aditya, Tel., Helianthus annuus, Linn., Composite. 

Gil ; 

Adivigeranta, Tel., Erythroxylon monogynam, Roxb., Linens. 

Oil ; 

Adoma, Goa, Mimusops Kauki, Linn., Sapota^Ej®. 

Oil ; 

Adul, , Sarcostigma Kleinii, W. & A., Olacenba. 

Oil ; 

Adulasa, Makr., Adhatoda vasica, Nees, Acanthace^e. 

Dye js 

Afsantine-hindf, Arab, Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., CoMPOStr^e. 

Oils ; * 

A gal, Tam., Chickrassia tabularis, Adr. fuss., Meli ace.v.. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Agalloeha, Eng., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., Thyme c e.ic. 

Gum ; 

Agani, N.-V'. P., Juniperus recurva, Ham., Conifers. 

Gum ; 

Agar, Hind., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., ’’hymel^acm. 

Gum ; 

Agaru, Beng., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., THYMEi.iEACEAS, 

Gurq ; 

Agasta, Mahr., Sesbania grandiflora, Pers., Leouminos*. 

Gum ; 

Agati, Tam., Sesbania grandiflora, Pers., Leguminos/K. 

Gum ; 

Aggail-chandana, Tam., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., Thymeuea a b y. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Agbada, Bom., Achyranthes aspera, Linn., Amarantaceae. 

Dye ; 

Aglay, Tam., Chickrassia tabularis, Adr. fuss., Meltace-E. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Agnisikha, Tel., Carthamus tinctoria, Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Agru, Tel., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., Thymei^aceje. 

Oil ; 

Ahreo, Sind, Lepidium sativum, Linn., Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Aich, Beng., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., var. citrifolia, Rubiaceae. 

Dye ; 

Aila, Oudh, Acacia concinna, D.C., Leguminosa. 

Dye r'-co Tan ; 

Aima, Tam., Buchanania latifolia, Rqxb., Anacardiacea, 

Gum ; Tan ^ ; Oil ; 

Ain, Mar., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretacea. 
t Gum ; Dye : Tan ; 

Aini, Mai., Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk., Urticace^e. 

Gum; ~ 1 

Aita, Gond, Helicteres Isora, Linn., Sterculiaceas. 

Fibre ; . 

Ajeru, Tilepal, Lorrnthus longiflorus, Hex., Loranthace jb. 

Dye ; 

Ajhar, Ass., Lagerstrcemia Flos-Reginae, Re to., Lythrace.*. 

Gum ; 

Ajowan, Hind., Carum copticum, Benth., Umbellifera. 

Oil ; « 

Ak, Hind., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., ASCL2PIADEAE. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Ak, Hind., Calotropis procera, R. Br., Asclepiadrje. 

Gum ; Dye <* ; Tan. ; Fibre. 
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Ak, Hind., Beng., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb., var. tinctoria, Rubiac&a. 
Dye ; 

Akaa, Bom., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiade.*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Akadu, Bom., Sind., Calotropis procera, R. Br., Asclepiadeak. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Akalber, Hind., Datisca ca^inabina, Linn., Datisce^. 

.AkanT Beng., Calotropis gigantea, R.Br., Asclepiadk/e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Akasbel, Hind., Pb„ Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb., Convolvulage.®. 

Dye j 

Akasavel, Bom., Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb., Convolvui.ace.ae. 

Dye ; • 

Akher, Kashmir, Juglans regia, Linn., JuGLANDEAE. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Akhor, Kashmir, juglans regia, Linn., Jcglandeae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Akhrot, Hind., Bom., Juglans regia, Linn., Jugland&s. 

Dye ; Tan ; • Oil J ; 

Akola, Hind., Aleurites moluccana, Willd., Guphorbiaceac. 

Gum ; Oil ; * 

Akoria, N. W. P., Rhus Wallichii, Hook./., Anacardiacea. 

Oil ; 

Akra, Bom., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiadeae. 

Tan ; Fibre ; 

Akrot, Hind., Bom., Aleurites moluccana, Willd., Eupborb.mcka. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Akrut, Beng., Juglans regia, Linn., Juglandeae. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Akyaw, Bu(nt., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., Thymruaace.k. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Al, Hind., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., var. citrifolia, Rubiaceae. 

Dye ; 

Ala, Bom., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., var. citrifolia, Rubiacea. 

Dye ; 

Al-abada, And., Melochia velutina, Beddome, Stkrculiac£.«. 

Fibre ; 

Aiale, Mysore, Terminalia Chebula, Rets., Combretaceae. 

Oil ; 

Alari, Tam., Nerium odorum, Soland, Apocynacea;. 


Oil ; •, 

Alarka, Sans., Calotropis procera, R. Br., AsclEpiadeai. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Alash, Pb., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Lei%uminosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; t . 

Alasi, Bom., Tel., Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Linear. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Ala thanda, Beng., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbeace^k. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan *; 

Alder, Nepal, Eng., Alnus nepalensis, D. Don., Betulacb^e. 

Dye ; Tan ; . 

Aleverie, Beng., Lepidium sativum, Linn., Crucifers. « 

Oil ; 

Alexandrian Laurel, Eng., Calopyllum inophyllum, Linn., Gutti ferae. 
Oil ; 

Algaroba, Eng., Prosopis pallida, Kunth., Rosaceae. 

«T an ' . * 

Algaroba of. Texas, Eng., Prosapis glandulosa, Torr., Leguminosae. 
Gum * ; 

Algarobilla, Eng., Prosopis pallida, Kunth, Leguminosas. 

Tan ; 
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Algusi, Beng., Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb., Convolvulacex 
' Dye ; 

All, Pb., Cassia Fistula, Linn LeouminoS/E. 

Gurn ; Tan ; 

Alish, Kashmir, Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Line.®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Alkalis, Eng. The ashes of several plants are u^ed as substitutes. 
Dye ; 

Alla, Hind., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, Urticace^. 

Fibre ; 

Alla-bat-salta, Tel., Basella cordifolia, Lam., Chesopouiace.h. 
Dye ; 

Allian, Hind., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Cornacea 
O il ; 

Alli-cheddu, Tel., Memecylon edule, Roxb., Melastomace^e. 

Dye ; 

Almond, Eng., Prunus amygdalus, Baillon, Rosacea. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Almond, Indi"Ji, Eng., Terminalia Catappa, Linn., Combretace/e. 
Oil 

Almond, Java, Eng., Canarium commune, Linn., Burserace.e. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Aloe, Germ., Aloe vera, Linn., Lii.iace.ee. 

Dye ( ; Fibre ; 

Aloe. American, Eng., Agave americana, Linn., Amaryllsdeai. 
Fibre ; 

Aloe, Bastard, Eng. r Aga.ve vivipara, Linn., Amarylliue-e. 

Fibre ; 

Aloe, Great, Eng., Fourcroya gigantca. 

Oil ; 

Aloes, Eng., Fr., Aloe vera, Linn., LiliacevE. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Aloe-wood, Eng., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., ThymeSAEACK-E. 
Gum ; 

Alshi-virai, Tam., Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Linear. 

Fibre ; Oil j 

Alsi, Hind., Linuip usitatissimum, Linn., LiNEyE. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Alti, Tam., Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguminci.s^. 

Gum ; 

Alu, Cingh, Terminalia Chebula, Retz., Combrkta e k-k. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Alu balu, Pers., Prunus Cerasus, Linn., Rosacea.. 

Gum v-'! 

Alu-bu-ali, Pers., Prunes Cerasus, Linn., Rosace.e. 

Gum ; 

Alucha, Pb., Prunus communis, Huds., Rosaceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Am, Hind., Beng., Mangifera indicia, Linn., Anacardiackak. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil * ; 

Ana, Bom., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardi aceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Amadnm, Tel., Rugmus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceje. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Amalgach, Pb., Prunus Puddum, Roxb., Rosacea:. 

Gum ; 

Araaltas, Hind., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leouminosac. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Arnara, Hind., Spondias mangifera, Pers., Aracardi aceas. 

Gum ; 

Amaravela, Bom., Cuscuta reflexa Roxb. Convolvulacea. 

Dj B 
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Amari. Ass., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretaceai. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Arnasula, Bomb., Garcinia indica, Chois., GuttifeR/E. 

Oil ; 

Amb, Bene., Man gif era indica, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Oi! ; 

Amba, Mahr., Mangifera*ndica, Linn., Anacardiace^e. 

Oil ; 

. Amba, Hind., Bom., Spondias mangifera, Pers., Anacardiaceae. 
Gum ; 

Amba, Bom., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Gum ; Dye j Tan ; 

Amba da, Bom., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; * 

Ambadi, Bom., Crotalaria juncea, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Fibre ; # 

Ambal, Pb., Phyllanthus F.mblica, Hinn., Euphorbi acea?. 
Gum | Dye ; Oil ; 

Ambarbarees, Arab., Berberis Lycium, Boyle., BerbeRiDH.*.* 
Gum ; • f 

Ambarabarfsa, (fruit) Berberis aristata. 

Dye ; 

Ambaree, Dec., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; 

Ambari, Cdro, Phyllanthus EmDlica, Linn., Euphorbiaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Ambari, Dec., Hind., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 
Fibre ; 

Ambhola, Uriya, Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminos.e. 

Gum 

Ambli, Ph.f Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbi ACE/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan. ; 

Ambli, Hind., Tamffrindus indica, Linn., Legumi.nosal. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil ; 

Amblu, Pb., Phyllanthus nepalensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiace.e. 
Tan ; 

Ambodha, Hind., Spondias mangifera, Pers., Anacardiace.e. 
Gum ; 

Ambolati, Beng , Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn , Euphorbiace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan. ; 

Amdi, Tel., Ricinus communis, Linn., EuphorbiACEAE. 

Mordant ; Oil ; •» 

Ami, N. IV. P., Rhus cortinus, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Amla, Hind., Beng., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., E^phorbtack.k. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; . ■ 

Hind., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxh., Leguminos.e. 

Gum ; 

Amli, Hind., Tamarindus indica, Linn%, Leg uminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil ; 

Amlika, Hind., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbiace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan •; 

Amlosa, Hind., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb., Legumincw^e. 

Gum ; 

Amluki, Alss., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbiace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Amluki, Beng., Albizzia stipulata, Boivin., Leguminos.®. 

• Gum j • 

Amra, Hind., Beng., Spondiafs mangifera. Pars., Anacardiace.f. 

a Gu t ; 

Amra, Sans., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan 
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Amrai, Pb., Ulmus Wallichiana, Planch., Urticacea?. 

■ Fibre ; 

AHirer, yhelum, Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticace.*. 

Fitfie ; 

Amrit phal, Kumaun, Citrus medica, Linn., var. Limetta, Rutace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Asnru, Sans., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardit.cEjE. 

Oil ; 

Amrud, Hind., N. W. P., Psidium Guava, Raddi, Myrtacea;. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Amrut, Hind., N. W. P., Psidium Guava, Raddi, Myrtace/e. 

Dye ; -Tan ; 

Amudanda, Pb., Berberis nepalensis, Sprang., Berberide.e. 

Dye ; 

Amuk, Nepal, Psidium Guava, Raddi, Myrtace-e. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Amuki, Nepal , Kandia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiaceje. 

Dye ; 

Amulati, Beng., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn.. Euphorbi ace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; \. 

Amut, Pb., Loranthus longiflorus, Dex., Loranthacf.a:. 

Dye ; 

Anai-puliya-roy, Tam., Adansonia digitata, Linn., Mai.vacea;. 

Fibre ; 

Ananas, Hind., Ananassa sativa, Linn., Bromet.liaceas. 

Fibre ; 

Anander, yhelum, Pi ft us longifolia, Roxb., Coniperac. 

Oil ; 

Anar, Hind., Bom., Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythracr.-e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Anaras, Beng., Ananassa sativa, Linn., Bromeliaceac. 

Fibre ; 

Anar-kajhar, Dec., Punica Granatum, Linn., LythraciSe. 

Gum ; 

Andara, Cingh., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. & A., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; 

Andug-a, Tel., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., Burseracb/E. 

Gum ; 

Anduku, Tel., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., Burse race a:. 

Gum ; 

Anemui, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretaceac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Aneru, Chenab, Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceae. 

MordarTT ’ ; Oil ; 

Angharcehindi, Arab, Pers., Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn., Mas-Vacea!. 
Dye ; Fibre ; 

Anghuzeh-i-Lari, Pers., Ferula Narthex, Boissi, Umbeelifera. 


. _ Gum ; 

Ani-kundamani, lam., Adenanthera gavonina, Linn., Pegu m ino ;a;. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oils ; 

Anil, <Cingk., Tephrosia tinctoria, Pers., Leguminosaj. 

Dye ; 

Anise, Scar, Eng., Vlicium Anisatum, Linn., Mag noli ace as. 

Oil ; 


Anise seed, Eng., Pimpinella Anisum, Linn., Umbelliferae. 
Oil ; 

Anjabar, Pb., Polygonum bistorta, Linn., Polygonaceaj. 

Oil ; 

Anjabli, Tam., Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk., UrtIcaceae. 

Gum ; 

Aryan, Hind., Mahr., Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguhinos^. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
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Anjan, Hind., Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., Combsetacm. 

Gum ; 

Anjan, Bomb., Memecylon edule, Roxb., Melastomace^e. 

. D ye ; 

Anjudan, Kashmir, Ferula alliacea, Boiss., Umbellifer.*. 

Gum ; 

Ankudu, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br., Apocynace-e. 

Dye ; 

,Ankudu-kurra, Tel., Uncaria Gambier, Hunter, Rubiaceak. 

Tan. ; 

Ansandra, Tel., Acacia ferruginea, DC., Leguminosje. 

Gum ; 

Ansjeni, Mai., Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamkn Urticace*. 

Gum ; , 

Antawala, Cingh., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sapindackae. 

Oil ; 

Ant-grease. 

Oil ; 

• Anti-maduram, Tam., Glycyrhiza glabra, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Dye • / 

Antmora, Beng., Helicteres Isora, Linn., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre ; • 

AnvcJi., Bom-., Mahr., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbiaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Anzeroot, Arab., Pers., Astragalus? sp., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; 

Aonta, Hind., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbiaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Aor, Pb., Prunus persica, Benth., Rosacea. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Apamarga^ Sans., Achyranthes aspera, Linn., Amarantacea. 

Dye ; 

Apang, Beng., Achysanthes aspera, Linn., Amarantaceas. 

Dye ; 

Apim, Beng., Papaver somniferum, Linn., Papaveraceae. 

Oil ; 

Aporave, Greek, Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceac. 

Oil ; • 

Apple, Custard, Eng., Anona squamosa, Linn., Anonaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Apricot, Eng., Prunus armeniaca, Linn., Rosacea;. 

Gum ; Oil ; a 

Apta, Mahr., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam* Leguminosa. 

Fibre ; 

Apiing, Chutia Nagpur, Holostemma* Rheedei, Wall., Asclepi alTeae. 

Fibre ; • • * 

Apurs* Beluchistan, Juniperus excelsa, M’ Bieb., Coni ferae. 

Gum ; 

Arabic, Indian Guna, Eng., Acacia arabica, Willd., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; • • 

Aradal, Kan., Garcinia Cambogia, Desrouss., Guttiferae. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Aradal, /Tan., Garcinia Morelia, Drmius., Gutti FERAE. 

Gum ; Tan. ; Oil ; 

Arak, Arab., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadorace.*. 

Oil ; 

Arakbadian, See Fceniculum vulgare, Gaertn., Umbelliferae. 

0il ; 

Arand, Hj.nd., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiace,e. 

Movant j Oil ; 

Arang, Berar, Eriolasna Hookeriana, W. & A., Sterculiace.k. 

Fibre 
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Arangf, Berar, Eriolaena spectabilis, Planch., SterculiaceA. 

Fibre ; 

Arar, Hind., Randea dumetorum, Lam., Rubiacea. 

Uye ; 

Arasa, Tam., Ficus religiosa, Linn., Urticacea. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Aravi mamadi, Tel., Spondias mangifera, Pers. K Anacardiacea. 

Gum ; 

Arawi nim, Tel., Atalantia monophylla, Corr., Rutaca. 

. Oil ; 

Archu, Tarai Garhrual, Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygon ace as. 

Dye ; 

Areca Nut,'ll Areca Catechu, Linn., Palma. 

Gum ; 

Areka, Tam., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminos/E. 

Gum ; 

Arendi, Hind., Riiinus communis „,Linn., EuphorbiaceA. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Ati, Tel., Byuhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; i 

Arihai-ka-bel, Sutlej, Acacia Intsia, Willd., Leguminosa. 

Dye ; ' 

Aring, Raj'., Acacia leucophloea, Willd., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Aristha, 'Sans., Xanthium strumarium, Linn., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Aijan, Pb., Ulmus jntegrifolia, Roxb., Urticacea. 

Oil ; 

Arjun, Hind., Beng., Mahr., Terminalia Arjuna, Be,Id., Combretacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Arjunna, Oudh, Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., Euphorbiaceas. 

Oil ; 

Ark, Hind., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiade/K. 

Gum ‘ ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Ark, Safed-, Hind., Calotropis procera, R. Br., Asclepiadea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Arka, Sans, Calotropis gigantea, R.Br, Asclepi adea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Arkhar, Pb., Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardiacea. 

Oil ; 

Arkhar, Pb., Rhus Waliichii, Hook,f„ Anacardiacea. 

Oil ; 

Arkol, Pb., RJius succedanea, Linri., Anacakdiacka;. 

Guirv-, ■ Oil ; 

Arkol, Pb., Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardiaceai. 

Oil ; ' 

Arkol, Pb., Rhus Waliichii, Hooh,f., Anacap.diacea:. 

Oil ; 

‘ Arlu, Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniacea. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Anna, Cond, Anogeissus Iatifolia, Wall., Combretacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Arnotfn, (the seeds of) Bixa Orellana, Linn., Bixinea. 

Arro, Tel., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; 

Arrodah, And., Chickrassia tabularis, A dr. Juss., Meliacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Artso, Pb., Rheum Emode, Wall., Polygonacea. 

Dye ; - 

Aru, Pb., Prunus persica, Benth., Rosacea. 

Gum Oil ; 
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* Aru, Mai., Casuarina equisetifolia, Forster, Casuarinacea?. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Arusa, Hind., Adhatoda Vasica, Nees., Acanthace^b. 

Dye ; 

Arusha, Chittagong, Callicarpa cana, Linn., Verbenaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Aryiii, Nepal, Edge wort hi a Gardneri, Meisn., Thymei.aeace.'k. 

Fibre ; 

/Vsainda, Hind., Ougeinia dalbergiodides, Benth., Leguminosas. 
Gum ; 

Asam, Mysore , Tamarindus indica, Linn., Legumjnosac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil ; 

Asan, Hind., Beng., Terminalia tomentost, W. & A., CoMBRstACE.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; • 

Asana, Mahr., Briedelia montana, Willd., Euphorbiace.e. 

Tan ; 

Asana, Born., Mahr., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Le$su MINOS®. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oii ; 

•Asbarg, Pb., Delphinium saniculaifolium, Boiss., Ranunci i,A(J!A!. 
Dye ; • / 

Asereki, Tel., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn.. Euphorbiaci'.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan * ; 

Asfrak. Pcrs., Delphinium saniculsefolium, Boiss., Ranuncwlacm. 
Dye j 

Ashathwa, Beng., Ficus religiosa, Linn., Urticack®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Ashta, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminos®.. 

Gum ; 

Asl-rai, Hind., Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Asna, Hin<i., Terminalia tomentosa, IV. & A., Combre tace.ts. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Asok. Hind., Polyalthia longifolia, Benth. & Hook,/., Anonace®. 

Fibre ; 

Asoka, Bom., Polyalthia longifolia, Benth. & Hook,/., Anonace®. 

Fibre ; 

Asoka, Tel., Polyalthia longifolia, Benth. & Hook,/., Anonack/E. 
Fibre ; 

Asperag, Pers., Delphinium saniculaefolium, Boiss., Ranunculace®. 
Dye ; 

Asphota, Sans., Jasminum Sambac, Alton, Oleace®. 

Oil ; 

Aspraka, Bom., Delphinium saniculaefonum, Boiss., Ranuncolace®. 

Dye ; • 

Asrelei, Sindi, Tamarix articulata, Vahl., Tamarascine.tj. . 

Gum ; . * 

Assail!, Hind., Terminalia tementosa, lV. & A., Combrftace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Assalia, Bom., Lepidium sativum, Linn,. Crucifer®. 

Oil ; "* 

Assar, Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniace®. 

Dye ; Tan ; . 

Assotni, Tam., Polyalthia longifolia, Benth. & Hook,/., ^noxace-H.* 
Fibre ; 

Assu, Pb., Eruca sativa, Lam., Crucifers. 


Oil ; 

Asta, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminos®. 
p Fibre ; 

Asud, Beng., Ficus re igiosa, Linn., Urticace®. 


Gunf’ 


Tan 


Asugaclf, Ass., Morin da angustifolia, Roxb., Rubiace®. 
Dye 
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Asupala, Bom., Polyalthia longifolia, Benth. & Hook, f., AnonacejE. 
Fibre ; 

Asuri, Nepal, Tabernaemontana coronaria, Willd., Apocvnacea?. 

L?ye ; 

Asvamaraka, Sans., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynacea\ 

Oil ; 

Aswat, Bang., Ficus religiosa, Linn., URTiCApEAE. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Ata, Beng., Anona squamosa, Linn., Anonace.*. 

■ Gum ; 

Atasi, Tel_, Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Lineal 
Fibre ; 

Athiballa-c&ettu, Tam., Sida rha.nbifolia, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Ati, Tam., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminos/E. 

Gum ; 

Atkumah, Arab., Achyranthes asppra, Linn., Amarantacea. 

Dye ; 

Atkun, Ass r Wrightia tomentosa, Roem & Scheult., Apocynace.e. 

Dye ; 

Atsu, Pb., Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygon aceas. 

Dye ; / 

Atta bar, Beng., Ass., Ficus elastica, Bl., Urticacea:. 

Gum ; 

Atunete,*- Tam., yEschynomene aspera, Linn., Leguminosac. 

F ibre ; 

Au, Pb., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, Urticaceac. 

Fibre ; 

Auch, Hind., Beng., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb., var. tinctoria, Rubiace^E. 
Dye ; 

Auk, Nep., Calotropis gigantea, R.Br., Asclkpiadeas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Aura, Hind., Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphokbi^cea:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Avalo, Tel., Brassica nigra, Koch, Cruciferac. 

Oil ; 

Avarai, Tam., Cassia auriculata, Linn., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Avarike, Kan., Cassia auriculata, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Avest, Tel., Sesbania grandiflora, Pers., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; 

Awe, Hind., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, Urticaceai. 

Fibrfe , 

Aya, Tam., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticaceje. 

Oil ; 

Ayma, Tam., Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtaqeac. 

Gum ; 

• Ayni, Tam., Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk., Urticaceaj. 

Gum ; 1 * 


B 

Bab, N. W. P., Eriophorum comosum, Wall., Cyferacbal 
Fibre ; 

Babari, C. P., Ocimum sanctum, var. sanctum, Labiatas. 
Oil ; 

Bab-basant, Pb., Linum strictum, Linn., Lin'EAS. 

Oil ; 

Babbur, Sind., Acacia arabica, Willd., Leguminosa:. 

Dye 
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&abela, Pcrs., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Babila, N. W. P., Eriophorum comosum, Wall., Cyperacea. 

Fibre ; 

Babla, Beng, Acacia arabica, Willd., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Baboi tulsi, Beng., Ocimum IJasilicum, Linn., Labiate. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Babra, Dec., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Babui, Beng., Hind., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., Labiata:. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Babui ghas, Beng., Ocimum Basilicum, Litfn., Labiate. 

Fibre ; Oil ; • 

Babui-tulsi, Beng., Hind., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., var. pilosum, Benfh., 
Labiata. Fibre ; Oil ; 

Babul, Hind., Acacia arabica, Willd., Lec.uminosa, 

Gum ; Tan ; Dye ; 

Babul, Dec., J’ithecolobium dulce, Benth., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; • ’ 

Babul-Aas, (berry) Bom., Myrtus communis, Linn., Myrtacea. 

Oil ; • 

Babun-phul, Beng., Hind., Matricaria Chamomila, Linn., Composite. 

Oi! ; 

Bach. Beng., Hind., Acorus Calamus, Linn., Aroidea. • 

Oil ; 

Bach, Beng., Curcuma Zerumbet, Roscoe ( non-Roxb .), Sci,taminea. 

Dye 

Bach, Mahaburi, Beng., Curcuma Zerumbet, Roscoe {non-Roxb.), Scitami- 
nea. Dye ; 

Bacha, JSalix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicinea. 

Tan ; 

Bad. N. W. P„ Andropagon laniger, Desf., Graminea. 

Fibre ; 

Bada. Pb., Salix babylonica, Linn., Salicinea. 

Fibre ; 

Badam, Beng., Prunus amygdalus, Baillon., Rosacea. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Badam, Beng., Terminalia Catappa, Linn., Combretacea. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Badam Bhatia, Him. name, Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupulifera. 

Oil ; 

Badam, Jangli, Hind., Sterculia foetida, Linn, Sterculiace a.. 

Oil ; 

Badam, Jangli, Hind., Canarium commune, Linn., Burseracea. 

Oil ; * .. 

Badar, Afg , Taxus baccata, Linn., Conifera. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Badar, Him. name, Abies Webbiana, Liiyll,, Conifera. 

Gum ; Dye ; • 

Badiaqkhatai (fruit) Bom., Illicium anisatum, Linn., Magnoliacea. 

Oil ; . 

Badldapu-chettu, Tel., Erythrina indica, Lam., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; * 

Badu manu, C. P., Sponia orientalis, Planch., Anacardiacea. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Bael, Eng., AEgle Marmelos, Corr., Rutacea. 

C#im ; Dye ; Tan 
Baer, Hind , Zizyphus Jujuba, Camk., Rhamnea. 

Gum * ; 

Baga, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan 
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Baga-dhup, Kan., Ailanthus malabarica, DC., Simakube.k. 

Gum ; 

Bag-bherenda, Hind., Jatropha Curcas, Linn., Euphokbiai eae. 

..Gum ; Oil ; 

Bahava, Mahr., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; 

Babera, Hind., Beng., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combrei'ace.k. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bahul. Hind., Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb., Tii.iaceak. 

, Fibre ; 

Bai, Beluchi , Balsamodendron pubescens. Stocks., Bukserack.®. 

Gum ; 

Baikal ga$& chinni, C.P., Celasflrus senegalensis, Lam., Celastrinea:. 

Oil ; • 

Bainchi, Beng., Carissa Carandas, Linn., ApocynacE/E. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Baishi, Hind., Sklix tetrasperma Roxb., Salicineae. 

Tan ; 

Bajra, Pb v Penicillaria spicata, Wtlld., Gramine.e. 

Dye ; \ 

Bajir, Pb., Polygonum bistorta, Linn., Polygonaceae. 

Oil ; ' 

Bakain, Hind., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliaceac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bakaina, Nepal., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliacea:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bakalwa, Hind., Phyllanthus nepalensis, Mull. Aig., Euphorbiace*. 
Tan ; 

Bakain. Hind., Guts., Beng., Ccesalpinia Sappan, Linn., Leguminosa;. 
Dye ; 

Bakamu, Tel., Ca:salpinia Sappan, Linn., Leguminosa. 

Dye ; 

Bakapu, Tel., Caesalpinia Sappan, Linn., Legumincsae. 

Dye ; 

Bakarja, Hind., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Mkliaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bakas, Beng., Adhatoda Vasica, Nees., Acanthacea. 

Dye : * 

Bakayan, Hind., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bakkiamela, Pb., Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardiacea. 

Oil ; , 

Bakli, Hind,, Lagerstrcemia parvi'Hora, Roxb., Lytiirace.e. 

Glia ^ i Dy e > Tan ; 

Bakli, Hind.. Anogeissus Jatifolia, Wall., Combretacea-:. 

Gum ; Dye 1 ; 

Bakmo, Uriya, Caesalpinia Sappan, Linn., Leguminosa. 

Dye ; 

Bakra, N. XV. P., Elseodendron glaucum, Pers., Cei.astkinea. 

Gum ; 

Bakre-lara, Paharia, Hedyotis capitellata, Wall., Rubiaceas. 

Dye ; 

Baku!, Beng., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotace.*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bakuli, Bom., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bala, Beng., Sida cordifolia, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Balachara, Bom., Nardostachys Jatamansi, ‘DC., Valerianaceae. 

Oil ; '' 

Balai, Kan., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb., Ebenaceae. 

Gum ; 
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Balchiar, Hind., Nardostachys Jatamansi, DC., Valerianace^b. 

Oil ; 

Baida, Dec., Tcrminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Balesan, Arab., Hind., Balsamodendron Opobalsamum, Kunth., Burser 
acea?. Gum : m 

Balku, Beng., Bambusa Balcooa, Roxb., Gramine*. 

Fibre ; 

Bglly Tree, Eng., Mimusops manilkara, Don., Sapotaceac. 

Gum ; 

Balsamocarpon, Eng., Prosopis pallida, Kunth., Leguminosac. 

Dye ; 

Balut, Afg., Quercus Ilex, Linn., CupUlife»AJ. 

Tan ; . 

Bamboo, Eng., Melocanna bambusoides, Tiim., Gramini 
Fibre ; 

Bamboo, Eng., Bambusa arundinacea, Retf., Gramineas. 

Fibre ; 

Bamboo, Himalayan, Eng., Arundinaria falcata, Necs., Gramineac. 

Fibre ; . 

Bamsutu, Kashmir, Cydonia vulgaris, Town., Rosacea?. 

Oil ; * 

Bamtsunt, Kashmir, Cydonia vulgaris, Town., Rosacea?. 

Oil ; 

Bamya, Arab.. Pers., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvaceac. 

Fibre ; 

Ban, Hind., Zizyphus vulgaris, Lamk., Rhamneac. 

Gum ; 

Ban, Arab., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliaceac. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Ban,JV>., Quejcus Ilex, Linn., Cupuufer/e 
Tan ; 

Ban, N. IV. P., Andropegon laniger, Desf., Graminba?. 

Fibre ; 

Banafsha, Hind., Viola serpens, Wall., Violaceas. 

Oil ; 

Banana, Eng., Musa sapientum, Linn., Musage.®. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Banbwe, Burm., Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtaceai. 

Gum ; 

Banda, C. P., Loranthus longifiorus, Dex., Loranthace/e. 

Tan ; # 

Bandara, Tel., Hymenodictyon excelsum,* Wall., Rubiaceac. 

Tan ; 

Bandarlati, Beng., Cassia Fistula, Linrt., Leguminosa-:. 

Gum ; Tan ; * • 

Bander eiris, Nepal, Daibergia Janceolaria , 1 'Linn., Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Ban-dheras, Beng., Hibiscus iiculneus, Linn., Malvaceac. 

Fibre ; • ’ 

Bandana, Uriya, Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth., Leguminosa?. 

Gum ; . 

Bandi gurivenda, Tel., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminosa?. • 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; • 

Bandol&t, Cachar, Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Tan j 

Bandriphal, Nepal, Amoora Rohituka, W. & A., Meliaceac. 

911 ; . 

Bane, Trans-Indus, Periploca aphylla, Decaisne, Asclepiadeac. 

Fibre* ; 

Bangali badam, Bom., Terminalia Catappa, Linn., Combrktacea?. 

Oil 
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Bangra, Seng., Wedelia calendulacea, Less., Composite®. 

Dye ; 

Banharia, Hind., Sponia politoria, Planch., Urticacea. 

..Fibre ; 

Banjere, Pd., Ocimum gratissimum, Linn., Labiate. 

Oil ; 

Bankati, Hind., Indigofcra atropurpurea, Ham., Leguminosac. 

Fibre ; 

Ban ludar, Pb., Him. name, Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer/e. 

, Gum ; 

Banpalu, Him. name, Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupuliferae. 

Oil ; 

Ban- patol if Beng., Trichosanth»,s cucumerina, Linn., Cucubhitaceac. 
Gum ; 

Banraj, Seng., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; 

Ban-ritha, Bengu, Acacia concinna, DC., Leguminos-E. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Bans, Bens., Bambusa arundinacea, Ret is., Gramineas. 

Fibre ; • , 

Bans, Hind., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees., Graminea. 

Fibre ; < 

Bans, Hind., Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees., GraminEvE. 

Fibre ; 

Bans kaban, Hind., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees., Gramineas. 

Fibre ; 

Bans kaban, Hind., Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees., Graminea.. 

Fibre ; 

Bans khurd, Hind., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees., Grami.ne.e. 

Fibre ; 

Bansu, Chenab, Jasminum officinale, Linn., Oleaceae. 

Oil ; 

Bantaman, Pb., Sponia politoria, Planch., Urticace^je. 

Fibre ; 

Bantil, Pb., Impatiens Balsamina, Linn., Geraniaceac. 

Dye ; 

Bantil, Pb., Impatiens Edgeworthii, Hook., Geraniaceae. 

Oil ; 

Baobab tree, Eng., Adansonia digitata, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bar, Beng., Ficus elastica, Bl., Urticacea'. 

Gum ; 

Bara, Nepal, Quercus pacbyphylla,’ tCurz., Cupulifera;. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Bara bafnka, Ass., Bambusa Balcoora, Roxb., Gramine/E. 

Fibre ; 

Bara flawar, Ass., Caryota urenS, Linn., Palm jr. 

Fibre ; 

Bara gorakuri, Nepal., Viburnum coriacum, Bl., Capri foliaceae. 

Oil ; 

Bara naai, Hind., Tamarix Galls, see Galls. 

Dye j 

Bara ritha, Beng., Sapindus trifoliatus, Vahl., Sapindacea:. 

Gum ; -Oil ; 

Barasakapura, Bom., Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr., Dipterocarpeae. 
Oil ; 

Bara salpan, (as in Roxb.) Beng. and Hind., Flemingia congests, Roxb., 
Leguminosa:. Dye ; 

Bards camphor, Bom., Dryobalanops Campbora, Colebr., Dipterocarpea. 

Oil ; , 

Barbari, Nepal., Beaumontia grandifiora, Wall., Apocynacea. 

Fibre 
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'Barber, Eng., Berberis aristata, DC., Berberidkae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Barhal, Hind., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticace m. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Barial, Hind., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Oil ; 

Barik-tel, (seeds) Dec., Sesamum indicum, Linn., Pedalineae. 

Oil ; 

Ijtari-main, Hind., Sind., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca, Roxb., 
T. gallica, Linn., Tamariscineas. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
Barma, Kashmir, Taxus baccata, Linn., CONIFERAE. 

Gum ; Dye ; ^ 

Barmao, Kumaun, Phyllanthus nepalensis^A/WL Arg., Euphorj»iacea!. 

Tan ; ,, 

Barsanga, Beng., Murraya Koenigii, Spr., Rutaceae. 

Oil ; 

Barranga, C.P., Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Barrarra, Trans-Indus, Periploca aphylla, Decaisne., Asclepiadeac. 

Fibre ; p * 

Bartandi, Bom., Morinda citrifolia' Linn., Var. critifolia, Rubiaceae. 

Dye ; « 

Bartu, Pb., Hymenodictyon excelsum. Wall., Rubiaceae. 

Tan j 

Barun, Beng., Crataeva religiosa, Forst., Capparideae. 

Dye ; 

Barzad, Pers., Ferula Galbaniflua, Boiss., Umbellikerae. 

Gum ; 

Bas, Bom., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nces., Gramineae. 

Fibre ; 

Bas, Bom., Dendrocalamus strictus, Nets., Gramineae. 

Fibre "; 

Basant, Pb., Linum styctum, Linn., Lineae. 

Oil ; 

Basanti, N. W. P., (color of) Cedrela Toona, Roxb., MeliacejE. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Bashal, Pb., Salix daphnoides, Vill., Salicine^e. 

Fibre ; 

Basil, Common, Eng., Ocimum Basiiicum, Linn., Labiate. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Basil, Sweet, Eng., Ocimum Basiiicum, Linn., var. Anisatum, Bcnth., 
Labiatae. Fibre j Oil ; 

Basna. Hind., Sesbania gran diflora, PetJk, Leguminosae. 

Gum ; 

Bast fibre, Eng., Tilia europaea, Linn, Tiliace.®. 

Fibre ; • • 

Batavi nebu, Beng., Citrus dequmana. Will'd., Rutaceae. 

Gum ; 

Batia, yhelum, Chenab, Periploca aphylla, Decaisne., Asclepiadkab. 

Fibre ; • • 

Batia-rung, Beng., Peristrophe tinctoria, Nees., Acanthaceae. 

E/ye ; 

Batta, Tel., Barringtonia acutangula, Caertn., Mvrtaceas. 

Tan ; • 

Batu, Hind., Sponia politoria, Planck., Vrticacem. 

Fibre ; 

Batwasi, Nepal., Flemingia congests, Roxb., Leguminosae. 

Pye ; 

Bavanchi, Dec., Psoralea corylifolia, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Od 4 ; 

Bawarae, TGaro. , Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn.f., Anacardiace x. 

Gum ; Dye 
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Baxlhoa, Pb., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rubiaceae. 

Tan ; 

Bayi, Beluchi., Balsamodendron pubescens, Stocks., Burseracbae. 

Giim ; 

Bayr-bunja, Sind., Datisca cannabina, Linn., Datisce^e. 

Dye ; 

Bead Tree, Eng., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bed, Hind., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicineje. 

. Tan » 

Bed, Pb., Salix daphnoides, Vill., Salicineaj. 

Fibre ; 

Bed, Pb., S*'ix babylonica, Linn « Salicine.e. 

Fibre ; , 

Bed, Pers., Calamus Rotang, Linn., Palmae. 

Fibre ; 

Beefwood of AusTalia, Eng., Casuarina equisetfolia, Forster, Casuarina- 
CE2B. Gum ; Tan ; 

Begpura, iSeng., Citrus medica, Linn., var. medica, Rutaceac. 

Gum ' ; Tan ; Oil , 

Behara, Hind., Terminal'.-! belerica, Roxb'., Combrbtack.*:. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Beheda, •Mahr., Tcrminalia belerica, Roxb., Combkeiacea. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Behra, Ct-P., ChWoxylon Swielenia, Adr Tuss., Mei.iace.ti. 

Gum ; 

Beis, Pb., Salix tetraspe-n . Roxb., Salicineae. 

Tan 

Bejalu, Kan., Anog.dssus I.itifolia Wall., CohbRhtacj-.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Bejaura, Hind , Citrus medica, Linn., Ruiace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Bekkra, Hind., Prinsepia utilis, Rovlc, Rosacea. 

Oil ; 

Bekling, Kanamar, Prinsepia utilis, Rnyle, Rosacea. 

Oil ; 

Bel, Hind., Bcng., Bom., /Egle Marmelos, Corr., Rutace.e 
G um ; Dye . Tan ; 

Bel, Hind., Beng., Jasminum officinale, Alton., Oi.eace.ac. 

Oil ; 

Belanri, Pb., Polygonum bistorta, Linn., Polygon ace.®. 

Oil ; 

Beleyleh, Pers r ., Terminalia belericav5?oje/)., Combretaceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Bel fruit, &ng., AZg\e Marmelos, Corr-., Rutaceac. 

Gum ; 'Dye , ; Tan ; 

Bellaip polam, Tam., Balsamodtfn-dron Myrrba, Nees., Bcr-seracr®. 

Gum ; 

©elutta-champagam, Mai., Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttiferac. 

Oil ; ' 

Bemad a, And., Albezzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminosae. 

'Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Ben, lluxm., Amomum Subulatum, Roxb.\ Scitamineae. 

Oil ; 

Ben-dhenras, Beng., Hibiscus ficulneus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Bend!, Gun., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvaceab. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Bengha, Kan., Albizzia Lebbek, Benin., Legl^minosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Benne-oil, Fr., Sesamum indicum, Linn., Ped aline®. 

Oil 
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Bent, Hind., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicinbm. 

Tan ; 

Bentha, Him. name, Juniperus communis, Linn., Conifer.®. 
Gum ; 

Benzoin see Styrax Benzoni. 

Oil ; 

Benzoin, Gum, Styrax Benzoin, JDryand., Styraceas. 

Gum ; * 

Ber, Hind., Beng., Zizyphus Jujuba ,Lamk., Rhahnex. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Ber, N. W. P., Zizyphus nummularia, W. & A., Rhamne.e. 
Gum ; 

Berase of Soda, see Borax. 

Dye ; 

Berela, Beng., Sida cordifolia, Linn., Malvace^:. 

Fibre ; 

Berfa, W. Tibet., Populus balsamifera, Linn., Salacine.% 
Gum ; * 

Ben, Hind., Zizyp*,us xylopyra, Willd., Riiamne/e. 

* Tan ; 

Berkung, Lepcha , Eriobotr^a bcngalensis, Honk, f. , Rosaci *E. 
Dye ; 

Bet, Beng. ? Peristrophe tinctoria, Nees., Acanthaceax. 

Dye ; 

F , Beng., Hind., Calamus Rotang, Linn., Palm.®, 

Fibre j 

Betoin, Kuma.u Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Melia,-? si 
Gum ; 

Betamu, Tel., Calamu.-, Rotang, Linn., Palmac. 

Fibre ; 

B coin, Hind., Melia Azedarach Linn., Meliaceaj. 

Gum •; Dye ; Oil ; 

Be' Him. name, Juniperus communis, Linn., Conifer.*:. 
mi ; * 

Be cel Palm, Eng., Areca Catechu, Linn., Pai.M- . 

Gum ; 

Betsa, Pb., alix daphnoides, Will., Salici nk ac. 

Fibre ; , 

Bettar, Pb., Juniperus recurva. Ham., Conikkrje. 

Gum ; 

Bettir, N. W. P., Juniperus recurva. Ham., Conifer.®. 

Gum ; 

Betula, or Birch, Eng., Betula alba, Z-tdEupuLiFER.®. 

Oil ; 

Betwa, Cachar, Bambusa Balcooa, Roxb., Gramine*. 

Fibre ; . 

Bevijin. Burm., Banhima racemosa, Lam.? Eeguminosje. 

Fibre 

Beymada, And., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leuuminosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; % • 

Bhabar, N. W. p. t Eriophorum comosum, Wall., Cyperace^e. 
FTore ; 

Bhagmili, Nepal., Rhus semialata, Murray., Anacaruiace^e. 

Oil ; • 

Bhal-koi, Bom., Sterculia colorata, Roxb., Sterculiaceas. 
Fibre ; 

Bhains, N. W. P., Salix Wallichiana, And.. Salicineze. 

Fibre ; 

Bhafra, Hind., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., CombbetacejK. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan* ; Oil ; 

Bhakti-rfiettu, Tel., Helianthus annuus, Linn., Compositae. 
Oil : 


» 
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Bhalai, Nepal, Semecarpus Anacardiam, Linn.,f., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil j 
Bhalaio, Nepal, Rhus Wallichii, Hook.,f., Anacardiace*. 

Oil ; 

Bhalen, Hind., Hymenodictyon excel sum, Wall., Rubiace*. 

Tan j 

Bhalia, (as in Gamble) Beng., Hind., Flemingia congesta, Roxb., Legu- 
minos*. Dye ; 

Bhalia, Hind., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn.,f., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Bhaliun, N. W. P., Rhus Wallichii, Hook.,/., Anacardiace*. 

Oil ; 

Bhallia, Ur.iya, Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn.,/., An a card I ace.*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bhamina, Hind., Hymenodictyon exteljum, Wall., Rubiace*. 

Tan ; 

Bhan, Pb., RhusrCotinus, Linn., Anacardiace*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Bhand, Pb.^ (root of) Geranium nepalense, Sweet., Geraniace*. 

Dye ; 

Bhang, Hind., Beng., Bom., Tam., Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticace*. 
Fibre ; Oil ; 

Bhang-jala, Pb., Datisca cannabina, Linn., Datisce*. 

Dye ; 

Bhang’ll-, N. W. P., Salix Wallichiana, And., Salicine*. 

Fibre ; 

Bhanjiri, Perilla ocimoides, Linn., Labiat*. 

Oil : 

Bhanra, Hind., Wedelia calendulacea, Less., Composit*. 

Dye ; 

Bhara, Beng., Rhizophora mucronata, Lamk., Rhizophore*. 

Tan ; 

Bhara bar, (root of) Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Rubiace*. 

Dye ; 

Bharbhand, Hind., Argemone mexicana, Linn., Papave race/e. 

Oil ; 

Bhat, Hind., Glycine Soja, Lieb., Leguminos*. 

Oil ; . 

Bhatavarna, Bom., Crataeva religiosa, Forst., Capparide*. 

Dye ; 

Bhat kateya, Pb., Argemone mexicana, Linn., Papaverace*. 

Gum ; 

Bhatniggi, Pb., Wikstromia virga*H, Meisn., Thymel*ace*. 

Fibre ' ; 

Bhatw&n, Hind., Glycine Soja, Lieb., Leguminos*. 

Oil ;•> 

Bhaulan, Hind., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rubiace*. 

Tan ; 

Bhauri, Beng., Symplocos theaefolia, Ham., Styrace*. 

Dye ; 

Bhedara, N. W. P., Juniperus recurva, Ham., Conifer*. 

* Gum ; 

Bhekal, Hind., Prinsepia utilis, Royle., 'Rosace*. 

Oil j 

Bhela, Beng., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn., Anacardiace*. 

Gum. ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bhelatuki, Beng., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bhenda, Hind., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Litjn., Malvace*. 

Fibre ; 

Bhenda, Alahr., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvace*. 

Fibre 
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• Bhendi, Tam., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bhendi, Mahr., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Bhendu, Hind., Helicteres Isora, Linn., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre j 

Bhengal, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb., Tiliaceaj. 

Fibre ; * 

Bhenwa, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb., Tiliacbae. 

* Fibre ; 

Bherda, Mahr., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Bherla Mada, Mahr., Caryota urcns, Linn,, Palma:. 

Fibre ; ■ 

Bherunda, Beng., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Oil 

Bhes, Hind., Acacia iatronum, Willd., Ljcguminosae. 

Fibre ; 

Bhesh, Caro, Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicine m. 

* Tan ; . 

Bheyla, Hind., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn., Anacakdiacb.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil 

Bhi, Ass., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicine.®. 

Tan ; Fibre ; 

Bhilavan, Dec., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn.,/. AnacardiaceJe. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Bhiiawa, Hind., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn., Anac^vrdiacejb. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Bhimal, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb., Tiliaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bhfmaseni kapura, Bom., Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr., Dipterocar- 
pe®. Oil* ; 

Bhindi, Hind., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; * 

Bhohar, Hind., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rubiaceae. 

Tan ; 

Bhojpatra, Bom., Betula Bhoipattra, Wall., Cupuliferak. 

Fibre ; • 

Bhokar, Hind., Cordia Myxa, I.inn., Boraginf.ae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Bhokara, Mahr., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boraginea:. 

Dye ; 

Bholia, Hind., Symplocos spicata, RoJtlP., Styraceae. 

Dye ; 

Bhonder, Gond., Eriolaena Hookerianat, W. & A., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre ; • • * 

Bhonder, Gond., Eriolsena spectabiiis, Plcntth., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bhor, Mar., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lam., Rhamnbae. 

Dye_ ; Tan ; • • 

Bhorgoti, Mahr., Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd., Rhamne®. 

Tan ; 

Bhotia badam, Him. name, CoryluS Colurna, Linn., Cupulifer®. • 

Oil ; • 

Bhoti, C.P., Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bhuishenga, Bom., Arachis hypogoea, Linn,, Leguminosae. 

Oi! ; 

BhuJt>attra, Hind., Betula Bhojpattra, Wall., Cupuliferaj. 

Fibre ; 

Bhunja, tCumaun, Bcnincasa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbitackac. 

Oil 
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Bhtirbhur, N. W. P., Cnicus arvensis, Hoffm., Composite, 

Oil ; 

Bhurkar, Hind., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall, Rubiace^e. 

Tan ; 

Bhur-kuri, Bom.., Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br., Apocynaceaj. 

Dye ; 

Bhutan kusam, Tel., Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., Euphokbiaceje. 

Oil ; 

Bhutapala, Mahr., Elaeodendron glaucum, Pers., Cei.astrineac, 

see Gossypium herbaceum, L . var. herbaceum Malvaceae. 

1'iuic ; 

Bibala, Boms Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., LegOminos^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; c 

Bibba, Mahr., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn., /., AnacardiacEjE. 
Dye ; 

Bich-tarak, Beng.pHind., Argyreia, speciosa, Sweet., Convolvulaceab. 
Oil ; 

Bichua, Hind., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, Urticaceai. 

Fibre ; ; 

Bidai, Pb., Salix daphnoides Vill., Salicine-®. 

Fibre ; 

Bihi, Hind., Cydonia vulgaris, Totirn., Rosaceae. 

Oil ; 

Bihri, C.r P., Chloroxylon Swietenia, Adr. Juss., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; 

Bija, Hind., Pterocarpus Marsupinm, Roxb., LeguminosjB. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bijapura, Bom., Citrus medica, Linn., Rutaceae. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bijasal, Hind., Pterocarpus Marsupinm, Roxb., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bijasar, Hind., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Lecuminose. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bijaura, Hind., Citrus medica, Linn., var. modica, Rutaceae. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bijband, Hind., Sida cordifolia, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; * 

Bijori, Bom., Citrus medica, Linn., Rutaceae. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Bij-palak, Pb., Spinacia oleracea, Mill., Chenopodiaceae. 

Oil 

Bila, Hind., C.rateeva religiosa, Furs»!, Capparideae. 

Dye ; 

Biladur, Pers., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn.,/., Anacardiaceae. 
Gum ; * Dye * ; 

Bilapatri, Kan., JS .gle MarmeloS, -Corr., Rutaceje. 

Gum ; 

• Bilasi, Hind., Crataeva religiosa, Forst., Capparideae. 

Dye ; * 

Bili jali, Kan., Acacia leucophlcea, Willd., Leguminosae. 

‘ Dye ; 

Bilin, Hind., Feronia Blephantum, Corr., Rutaceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Bill! matti, Mysore, Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., Combretacea, 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Billu, Tel., Chloroxylon Swietenia, DC., MeliacE/B. 

Gum ; 

Bilsa, Oudh, Salix tetrasperma, Rox6., Salig'neae. 

Tan ; 

Bilva-pandu, Tel., ^Egle Marmelos, Corr., Rutaceas. 

Gum ; Dye _ ; Tan ; 


Gum 

Bhyratti, 
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Bina, Beng., Avicennia officinalis, Linn., Verbenacea, 

Tan ; 

Bine, Kan., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn., Palma. 

Fibre ; 

Bira-kaya, Tel., Luffa acutangula, Roxb., Cucurbitacba. 

Oil ; 

Birama-dandu, Tam., Argejpone mexicana, Linn., Papaveracea. 

Oil ; 

.Birch, Eng., Betula alba, L., Cupulifera. 

Oil ; 

Bireez, Pers., Ferula Galbaniflua, Boiss., Umbellifera. 

Gum ; 

Birmi, Kashmir, Taxus baccata, Linn., Oonifera. 

Gum ; Dye ; • 

Bis, Pb., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., SALICINEA. 

Tan , 

Bisa, Pb., Salix babylonica, Linn., Salvcinka. 

Fibre ; 

.Bisfaig, Pb., Adiantum Cappilus Veneris, Linn., Filices. 

Oil ; 

Bish, Beng., Melocanna bambusoides, Trim., Graminea. 

Fibre ; • 

Bishop's weed, True, Eng., Carum copticum, Benth., Umbellifera. 
Oil 

Bisjang, Ass., Canarium b'engalense, Roxb., Burseracea. 

Gum ; 

Bislombf, Hind., Cucumis trigonus, Roxb., Cucurbitacea. 

Oil ; 

Bithua, Hind., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn., Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Bitsa, Pb., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicinea. 

Tan * ; 

Biul, Hind., Grewia <jppositifolia, Roxb., Tiliacea. 

Fibre ; 

Biung. Hind., Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb., Tiliacea. 

Fibre ; 

Blackwood of S. India, Eng., Dalbergia Iatifolia, Roxb., Leguminosa. 
Oil ; 

Boddaxna kaia, Tel., Cucumis trigonus, Roxb., Cucurbitacea. 

Oil ; 

Bodula, Hind., Sterculia colorata, Roxb., Sterculiacea. 

Fibre ; 

Boga, see Gossypium herbaceum, L. vat. Herbaceum, Malvacea. 

Fibre ; » 

Boga poma. Ass., Chickrassia tabulafis, Adr. Juss., Meliajea. 

Gum ; Dye ; * • 

Bogi-iptulu, Tel., Psorelia corylifolia, Lin'd, Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Bohari, Beng., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boraginea. 

Dye ; Fibre ; * ‘ * 

Bohera, Beng., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretacea. 

Gum ; Oil ; , 

Bohlj , Beng., Mahr., Mimusops Ellengi, Linn., Sapotacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; * 

Boho-dari, Beng., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boraginea. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Boja, Uriya, Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Bojlh, Tel., Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Bokal, it an., Mimusops Elengi, Linn. Sapspicea. 

Gum j Oil ; 
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Bofchnr, Mahr., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boraoine*. 

Fibre ; 

Boklu, Kan., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotacb m. 

Oil ; 

Boktok, Lepcha, Careya arborea, Roxb ,, Mvrtacea. 

Gum ; 

Bol, Beng., Balsamodendron Myrrha, Nees., Burseracejb. 

Gum ; 

Bola, Sans., Balsamodendron Myrrha, Nees., Burse race*. 

• Gum ; 

Bola. Beng., Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bolchii, G(t>o, Bombax malabarifium, DC., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre •; Oil ; 

Bole siyah, Pers., Aloe vera, L., Liliaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Bolsal, Garo, Sho^ea robusta, Gao-tn., Dipterocarpeab. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Bomma kaobika, Tel., Costus speciosus, Sin., Scitamineae. 

Oil ; 

Boomaiza, Burnt., Albizzia stipulata. Bo in in., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; * 

Bora, Mahr., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk., Rhamnea. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Borailli.Vee Gossypium herbaceum, L., var. hcrbaceum, Malvacea. 
Fibre ; 

Borara, Uriya, Bajihinia variegata, Linn., Leguminosak. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Borla, Kuniaun, Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boragineae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Bosha, Gondi, Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosak. 

Gum ; 

Boura, Beng., Macaranga indica, Wight, Euphorbia-cba. 

Gum ; 

Bouro, Uriya, Bombax malabaricum. DC., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Bowla, Pb., Murraya Keenigii, Spr ., Rutacea. 

Oil ; 

Bozaganj, Hind., Pistacia vera, Linn., Amacaediaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Brahmadundie, Sans., Argemone mexicana, Linn., Papaveracea. 

Gum ; Oils ; ( 

Brarna, Hind-, Cratseva religiosa, fiorst., Capparidea. 

Dye*. ; 

Bread-fruit Tree, Eng., Artocarpus iricisa, Linn., Urticaceae 
Gum ; ’ * 

Bren, Pb., Ulmus Wallichiana, Plhnck., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

* Brindall, Goa Port., Garcinia indica. Chois., Guttifer*. 

Mordant ; Oil 

Brindao, Bom., Garcinia indica, Chois., Guttiferae. 

*■ Mordant ; Oil ; , 

Bringaraja, Sans., Wedelia calendulacea, Less., Composite. 

Dye ; 

Bu, Burnt., Lagenaria vulgaris, Seringe, Cucurbitaceae. 

Oil ; 

Buchanaka, Sans., Arachis hypogcea, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Oil ; 

Buckche, Hind., Vernonia anthelmintica, Willd., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Buda durml, Tel., Careya arborea, Roxb., Mvrtace*. 

Gum 
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Budgrat, Nepal, Quercus lamellosa, Sm., Cupulifer m. 

Tan ; 

Budide gumraadi, Tel., Benincasa cerifera, Savi., Cucukbitaceai. 
Oil ; 

Buhul, Beng., Cordya Myxa, Linn., Boragineaj. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Bujjerbhang, Hind., Nicotiana Tabacum, Linn., Solanacejb. 

Oil ; 

Quk, Lepcha, Quercus lamellosa, Sm., Cupuliferae. 

Tan j 

Buka, Beng., Sesbania grandiflora, Pers., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; 

Bakal, Beng., Mahr., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotacbas. 

Oil ; 

Bukhain, Melia sempervirens, Sw., Meliaceae. 

Gum ; 

Bulali. Tam., Givotia rottleriformis, Griffs Eufiiorbiace*. 

Oil ; 

Bullock’s heart, Eng., Anona reticulata, Linn., Anonaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre : # 

Bulu, Cingh., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan 

Bulyettra, Nep., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Bunkapas, Beng., Thespesia Lampas, Dale., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bun-kapas, Beng., Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Bun-mulika, Hind., Beng., Jasminum Sambac, Alton., Olbacbaee. 
Oil ; 

Bun-ochra, Beng., Urena lobata, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre *; 

Bun-okra, Beng., Xanthium strumarium, Linn., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Bunrhea, Ass., Villebrunea appendiculata, Wedd., Urticace.®. 
Fibre ; 

Bun tulsi, Beni;., Ocimum adescendens, Willd., Labiat®. 

Oil ; 

Buraga. Tel., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Bura-manda, Beng., Loranthus longiflorus, Dex., Loranthaceae. 
Tan ; 

Buraye, Sind., Periploca aphylla, Decat%ne., Asclepiadb®. 

Fibre ; 

Burda, And., Albizzia procera, Benth., C.eguminos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; • 

Burga, J'cl., Bombax malabaripum, DC., M^ClvacE/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Burg morad, Pb., Myrtus communis, Linn., Myrtaceab. 

Oil ; » • * 

Burgu, Tel., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvace®. 

/Gum ; Dye j Fibre : Oil ; 

Burgua, Tel., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvacb®. 

Oil ; • 

Buri, Beng., Symplocos spicata, Roxb., Styrace®. 

Dye ; 

Barj, Pb., Betula Bhojpattra, Wall., Cupulifer®. 

Fibre ; 

Burl&i, Tel., Luffa acutangula, Roxb., CTicurbitace®. 

Oil ; 

Burowetf, see Gossypium herbaceum, L„ var. herbaceum, Malva- 
cba. Fibre 
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Burus, Tam., Chloroxylon Swietenia, DC., Meliaceai. 

Gum ; 

Bunite, Cingh., Chloroxylon Swietenia, DC., Meliaceaj. 

Gum ; 

Burzal, Pb„ Betula Bhoipattra, Wall., Cupuliferas. 

Fibre ; 

But, Beng., Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminos^e. 

Dye ; 

Butalli, Tam., Givotia rottleriformis, Griff., Euphorbiace*. 

. Oil ; 

Butter. 

Oil ; 

Butter Tree* Indian, Eng., Bassia-butyracea, Roxb., Sapotaceze. 

Oil ; . 

Bwechin, Burm., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Bwechin, Burm , Bauhinia malabapca, Roxb., Lkuumi NOS/E. 
Gum ; 

Bwir, Pb., Salix Wallichiana, And., Salicineas. 

Fibre ; 

Byasa, Uriya, Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Legpminosze. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil , ; 

Byoo, Burm., Rhizophora mucronata, Lamk., Rhizophoreze. 
Dye ; 

Byubo, Burm., Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lam., Rhizophoreze. 

Tan ; 


Caatsiragum, Tam., Vernonia anthelmintica, Willd., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Cachore, Ft., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminosze. /, 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Cajput oil tree, Eng., Malaleuca Leucadendron, Linn., Myrtaceze. 

Oil ; 

Calamus, Sweet, Eng., Andropogon schoenanthus, Linn., Gramineze. 

Oil ; 

Candle Nut, Eng., Aleurites moluccana, Willd, Euphorbiaceze. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Cane, Rattan, Eng., Calamus Rotang, Linn., Palm^e. 

Fibre ; t 

Cane-Sugar, Eng., Saccliarum officfnarum, Linn., Gramine^. 

Fibr% ; 

Cangn, Tam., ghorea Tumbuggaia, Roxb., DipterocarpE/E. 

Gum ; ' 

Caoutchouc, Eng. 

Gum ; 

* Caraway seed, Eng., Carum Carui, Linn, Umbelliferze. 

Oil ; r 

Cardamom, the Lesser, Eng., Elettaria Cardamomum, Maten., Scta- 
* mineze. Oil ; , 

Cardol (Oil) Eng., Anacardium occidentale, Linn., Anacardiaceas. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Carin-siragum, Tam., Nigella sativa, Linn., Ranunculaceae. 

Oil ; 

Carob Tree, Eng., Ceratonia siliqua, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; , 

Carrot, Eng., Daucus Carota, Linn, Umbellwer*. 

Oil ; 

Carthame, Fr., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Compositze. 

Dye 
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’ Cashew-apple-oil, see Anacardium occidentale, Linn., Anacardiace®. 
Oil ; 

Cashew Nut, Eng., Anacardium occidentale, Linn., An acardi ACE/E. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Cassia, Foetid, Eng., Cassia Tora, Linn, Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Cassia, Dignea, Eng., Cinng.momum Tamala, Nees., Laurine®. 

Dye ; 

jCassie, Eng., Acacia Farnesiana, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Gum j 

Castor oil, Eng., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Catechu, gpra, Eng., Acacia Catechu, WXld., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; • 

Catechu, Pale, Eng., Uncaria Gambier, Hunter, Rubiace®. 

Tan ; 

Catappa, Malay, Terminalia Catappa, Linn., COMBRET^fcE®. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Cattimandu, Euphorbia Cattimandoo, Elliot., Euphorbiace®. 

Gum ; • 

Cedar, Bastard, Eng., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliacb®. 

Gum ; Oil ; • 

Cedar, Bastard, Eng., Guazuma tomentosa, Kunth., Sterculiace®. 
Fibre ; 

Cedar, Himalayan, Eng., Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifer®.* 

Gum ; Oil j 

Cedratier, Fr., Citrus medica, Linn., Var. medica, Rutace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Cedro, It ., Citrus medica, Linn ., Var , medica, Rutace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Cha, Hind., Beng., Camellia theifera, Griff., Ternstrckmiace®. 

Oil * 

Chab, Hind., Piper €£aba, Bl., Piperace®. 

Dye _ ; 

Chachinda-jangli, Hind., Trichosanthes cucumerina, Linn. 

Gum ; 

Chaffalsend, Dec., Opuntia Dillenii , Horn., Cacte®. 

Fibre . ; * 

Chaga, Tel., Sanseviera zeylanica, Willd., Liliace®. 

Fibre ; 

Chagulbanti, Beng., Dcemia extensa, R. Br., Asclepiade®. 

Fibre ; 

Chaiara, Kumaun, Bassia butyracea, ftUxb., Sapotace®. 

Oil ; 

Chaie choi, Beng., Piper Chaba, Bl., Piperace®. 

Dye ; ' 1 

Chaikath, Beng., Piper Chaba* Bl., Piper'ace®. 

Dye ; 

Chainchar, Jkelum, Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; ' 

Chainjli, Jhelum, Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticace®. 

./Fibre ; , 

Chakotra, Hind., Citrus decumana, Willd., Rutace®. 

Gum ; 

Chakra-bhenda, Dec., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; 

Chakua, Beng., Albizzia stipulata, Botvin., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; . 

Chakunda, Hind., Beng., Cassia Tora, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Chakwd, Beng., Anosreissus acuminata. Wall.. Combretace®. 

Tan 
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Chalai, Him. name, Juniperus excelsa, M. Bieb., Conifers. 
Gum ; 

Chalcaholira, Pb., Parmelia kamtschadahs, Esch. , Lichenes. 

Dye ; 

Chal-kumra, Pb., Benincasa cerifera, Savi., CucuRBrTACE x. 


Challa, Kan., Lagerstroemia Flos-Reginae, Rets., Lythrace^e. 

Gum ; 

Chalpuri, Pb., Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esch., Lichenes, 

, Dye ; 

Chamaindu-pu, Tam., Matricaria Chamomila, Linn., Compositvf.. 

Oil 

Chamarkas^ Pb., Phyllanthus nepaiensis, Miill-Arg., Euphorbi aceas. 
Tan ; • 

Chamba, Hind., Kashmir., Jasminum officinale, Linn., Oleace^e. 

Oil ; 

Chamba, Pb., Jasminum humile, Lipin., Oleace/e. 

Dye ; 

ChamSel, Hind., Beng., Sans, Jasminum grandiflorum, Oleacka. 

Oil 

Chambeli, Bom., Kumaun, Jasminum grandiflorum, Linn., Oleace m. 
Oil ; 

Chambu, Garo, Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., Myrtaceae. 

Gum ; Dye, ; Tan ; 

Chambuli, Dec., Mahr„ Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Chambura, Mahr.^ Bauhinia Vahlii, W. <&* A., Leguminosvf.. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Chamiari, Pb., Prunus Puddum, Roxb., Rosaceas. 

Gum ; 

Chamlani, Nepal., Symplocos racemosa, Roxb., Styraceac. 

Dye ; Tan ; Mordant ; r 

Chamlia, Kumaun., Wikstromia virgata, Meisn., Thymeleacea. 

Fibre ; " 

Chamo, Lepcha, Styrax serrulatum, Roxb., Styraceae. 

Gum ; 

Chamomile, Eng., Matricaria Chamomila, Linn,, Composite. 

Oil ; 

Champa, Hind., Beng., Michelia Champaca, Linn., Magnoliacea, 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Champak, Beng., Michelia Champaca, Linn., Magnoliaceas. 

Dye ; 

Champaka, Beng., Michelia Chamrula, Linn., Magnoliacea. 

Oil c ; 

Chamru, Hind., Desmodium tiliaefolium, G. Don., Leguminos*e. 

Fibre f , 

Chana, Hind., Cicer arietmum, 'Linn., Leguminosa:. 

Dye ; 

Chanangi, Hyderabad, Murraya Kcenigii, Spr., RutacEvE. 

Oil ; 1 ■ i 

Chanda, Mahr., Macaranga indica, Wight, Euphorbiaceae. • 

• Gum ; 

Chanda, Bom., Macaranga tomentosa, Wight, Euphorbiaceaj. 

Gum ; «> 

Chandakuda, Bom., Antiaris toxicaria, Leech., Urticaceae. 

Gum ; 

Chandal, Hind., Santalum album, Linn., Santalaceae. 

Oil ; 

Chandal a, Bom., Antiaris toxicaria, Leech., Drticace^. 

Gum ; 

C hand an, Hind., Beng., Santalum album, Linn., Santalaceje. 

Oil 
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‘Chandan, Hind., Beng,, Symplocos phyllocalyx, Clarke, Styrace*. 

Dye ; 

Chandni, Hind., Tabernzemontana coronaria, Willd., Apocynace*. 

Dye ; 

Changathasi dhup, Nepal., Abies dumosa, Loudon., Conifer*. 

Gum ; 

Changma, W. Tibet, Fopulus balsamifera, Linn., Salicine*. 

Gum j * 

jChangma, W. Tibet, Salix daphnoides, Vill., Sal 1 cine*. 

Fibre ; 

Chaniat, N. W. P., Rhus Cotinus, Linn., Anacardiace*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Chapkia, Kumaun, Orthanthera viminea,#W r tgA£, Asclepiade^*. 

Fibre ; • 

Chaplash. Beng., Artocarpus Chaplasha, Roxb., Urticace*. 

Gum ; 

Chapu, Pb., Alnus nitida, Endl., CuPULifEE*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Juhar, C. P., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Chara, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gam ; Tan ; Oil m ; 

Charachi, Tel., Grewia tiluefolia, Vahl., Tiliace*. 

Fibre ; 

Charas. Hind., Beng., Bom., Tam., Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticace*. 
Fibre ; 

Charchubila, Pb., Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esclt., Lichenes. 

Dye ; 

Charila, Pb., Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esch., Lichenes. 

Dye ; 

Charka, Bias., Litscea, Sp. ?, Laurine*. 

Oil * 

Charkha, Pb., Litsaea zeylanica, Nees., Laurine*. 

Oil ; * 

Charmaghy, Pers., Juglans regia, Linn., Juglande*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Charole, Bom., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; . 

Charrei, Afg., Quercus Ilex, Linn., Cupulifer*. 

Tan ; 

Cham, Uriya, Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Charwari, Hyderabad, Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; * 

Chashing, Bhutia, Symplocos theatfoiia, Ham., Styrace*. 

Dye ; • , • 

Chatri Nepal, Berberis nepal^nsis, Spreng.', Berberide*. 

Dye ; 

Chatung, Kashmir, Taxus baccata, Linn., Conifer*. 

Gum ; Dye ; * . • 

Chauri, Sind, Ceriops Candolleana, Arnott, Rhizofhore*. 
j'' Tan ; 

Chaulmicgri, Beng., Gynocardia o&orata, R. Br., Bixine*. 

Oil ; . 

Chaulmugra oil, Eng., Gynocardia odorata, R. Br., Bixine*. 

Oil ; 

Chavika, Sans., Piper Chaba, Bl., Piperace*. 

Dye ; 

Chaya, Burm., Munusops Elejigi, Lirtn., Sapotace*. 

Tan ; 

Chay r«ot, (Commercial name ) Oldenlandia umbellata, Linn., Rubiace*. 
Dye 
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Che, Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn., f., Anacardiace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil j 
Chechar, Pi., Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardiace®. 

Oil ; 

Chehur, Beng., Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Chela, Sutlej, Melia Azedarach, Linn., MelIj^CE®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Chelwa, Beng., Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; 

Chendra, Tel., Mallotus philippinensis, Mull-Arg., Euphorbi ace/e. 

Oil ; 

Chengrung. Garo, Morinda angustifolia, Roxb., Rubiace®. 

Dye ; 

Chenna, Hind., Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye j 

Chentnakanni, M^\sore, Macaranga tomentosa, Wight, Euphorbiace®. 
Gum ; 

Chenung, Garo, Morinda angnstifolia, Roxb., Rubiace®. 

Dye ' ; 

Cheppura, Kan., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Cheri-vello, Tel., Oldenlandia umbellata, Linn., Rubiace®. 

Dye ; 

Cherry, Eng., Prunus Cerasus, Linn., Rosace.®. 

Gum ; 

Cheru pinnay, Tam., Calophyllum Wightianum, Wall., Guttifer®. 

Oil ; 

Chestnut, Eng., Castanopsis (various species), Cupulifkr®. 

Tan ; 

Chetippa, Tel., Hymenodictyon excelsum., Wall., Rubiace®. 

Tan ; f 

Chettu, Tel., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; * 

Cheuli, Oudh., Bassia butyracea, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Oil ; 

Chhagul-puputl, Beng., Euphorbia dracunculoides, inv., Euphorbiace®. 
oil i. • 

Chhota aryili, Nepal, Daphne Wallichii, Meisn., Thymei®ace®. 

Fibre ; 

Chhota Kuail, Nepal, Pouzolia viminia, Wedd., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; 

Chiara, Kumaun, Bassia butyraceaep Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Oil ; * 

Chibuda, Bom., Cucumus Melo, L., Cwcurbitace®. 

Oil ; « 

Chichia, Him. name, Jumperus communis, Linn., Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

..Chichra, Hind., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre *, • < 

Chicken pea, Eng., Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminos®. 

‘Dye ; 

Chlkayg, Tel., Acacia concinna, DC., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Chikrasa, Bom., Chikrassia tabularis, A dr. Jtuss., Meliace ®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Chikrassi, Beng., Chikrassia tabularis, Adr. Juss., Meliace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Chikti, Hind., Triumfetta angulata, L'inn., Tij.iace®. 

Fibre ; 

Chil, Pb., Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Conifer®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 
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Chi!, Pi., Pinus excelsa, Wall., Conifer.*. 

Gum ; 

Chil, Pi., Pinus longifolia, Roxi., Conifer*. 

OH ; 

Chilbil, Hind., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxi., Urticace*. 

Oil ; 

Chilgoza, Afg., Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifer*. 

Gum ; Oil ; • 

Chilkaduda, Tel., Saccopetaium tomentosum. Hook., Anonace*. 

" Gum ; 

Chilotu, Ravi, Litsaea, Sp?, Laurine*. 

Oil 

Chilotu, Pi., Litsaea zeylanica, Nees., Laurine*. 

. oil . ! 

Chilta-eita, Tel., Phoenix farinefera, Willd., Palm*. 

Fibre ; 

Chimdi, Pi., Litsaea zeylanica, Nees, Laurine*. 

. 0il . 5 

Chimuti, Tel., Sida carpinifolia, Linn., Malvace*. 

Fibre ; 

Chin an gi, Tel., Lagcrstrdbmia parviflora, Roxb., Lythrace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Chinannu, Pi., Prunus persica, Plinth, et Hook.f., Rosace*. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Chlncha, Mahr., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Chinderpang, Caro, Mallotus philippinensis, Miill-Arg., Euphorbiace*. 

Oil ; ' 

Chindi, Ravi, Litsaea, Sp.?, Laurine*. 

Oil ; 

Chiner-badam, Beng., Arachis hypogcea, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Oil f 

Chinna moral, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan % ; 

Chinta, Tel., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil ; 

Chinyop, Burnt., Gruga pinnata, Roxb., Burserace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Chir, Pb., Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Conifer*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Chir, Pb., Pinus excelsa, Wall., Conifer*. 

Gum ; 

Chira, Pb., Pinus longifolia, Roxb., ComrER*. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Chirauli, Pb., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; • , 

Chir-chira, Hind., Litsaea zeylpnica, Nees 4 Laurine*. 

Oil ; 

Chirchira, Hind., Achyranthes aspera, Linn , Amarantace*. 

Dye j % • • 

Chir-chira, Kumaun, Litsaea consimiles, Nees., Laurine*. 

Cfiirchitta, Hind., Achyranthes aspera, Linn., Amarantace*. 

Dye j • 

Chin, Him. name, Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifer*. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Cirichog, Kashmir, Jasminum officinale, Linn., Oleace*. 

Oil ; 

ChiAra, Kumaun, Litsaea consimiles, Nees., Laurine*. 

Oil ; 

Qhixn&fChenab., Litsaea, Sp. ?, Laurine*. 

Oil 
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Chironji, Pb., C. P., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardi ace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil _ ; 

Chiror, Pb., Berberis nepalensis, Spreng., Berberide^e. 

Dye ; 

Chirorce, Garo, Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretacba?. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Chite ancallo, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br,, Apocynace x. 

Dye ; * 

Chitimuti, Tel., Sida carpinifolia, [.inn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Chitompa, Garo, Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burserace,e. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Chitra, Hind., Pers., Pb., Nepal, Jierberis aristata, DC., BkrberidEjE. 

Dye j Tan ; Oil j , 

Chitta, Kan., Gardenia gumnifera, Linn., Rubiace^e. 

Gum ; 

Chittagong woofV- Eng., Chickrassia tabularis, A dr. fuss., MkliacE/E. 
Gum ; ° 

Chitta matta, Tel., Gardenia gummifera, Linn., RubiacE/E. 

Gum ' ; 

Chittania, Hind., Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd., RiIamnea. 

Tan ; 

Chittu, Kan., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., BWserace,®. 

Gum ; 

Chobchiui, Hind , Smilax china, Linn., Liliace.®. 

Oil ; 

Choka. Dec., Piper nigrum, Linn., PlPEkACE®. 

Oil ; 

Chola. Reng., Cicer arielinum, Linn., Leg u mimosa. 

Dye ; 

Chorgu, Hyderabad, Ventilago madraspatana, Gaertn., Rhamnea. 

Gum ; Dye : Fibre ; • 

Chorpatta, Reng., Laportea crenulata, Gandich., Ukticace*. 

Fibre ; * 

Chota, Nepal, Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees., Laukine®. 

Dye ; 

Chota-elachi, Beng., Hind., Elettaria Cardamomum, Maion., Scitamine® . 
Oil ; , 

Chota kimbu, Nepal, Morus indica, Linn., Urticace®. 

Gum ; 

Chota kuail, Nepal, Ponzolzia viminea, Wcdd., URTICACE®. 

Fibre ; 

Chotra. Hind., Berberis aristata, Berberide®, 

Oil ; ‘ 

Chotra, Tiind., Berberis Lycium, Royle, Berberide®. 

Gum ;*Oil f ; 

Chouk, Tam., Casuarma cquisetiiolia, Forster, Casitarinace®. 

Gum Tan ; 

» Chriman, Tel., Anogeissus latifolia. Wall., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; ‘ < 

Chuari, Hind., Prunus armeniaca, Linn., Rosacea?. 

• Gum ; Oil ; 

ChukrLPS., Afg., Rheum Emodi, Wall.'; Polygonace®. 

Dye ; , 

Chulai, Pb., Amarantus, Sp. ?, Amarantace®. 

Oil ; 

Chur, Pb., Quercus Ilex, Linn., Cupulifer®. 

Tan ; 

Churi, Nepal, Bassia butyracea, Roxb., Sapotack®. 

Oil ; 

Chuti, Pb., Afg., Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygonace® 

Dye 
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*Chuve, Sans., Piper Chaba, SI., Piperacks. 

Dye ; 

Chyad-potia, Tel., Trichosanthes cucumerina, Linn., Cucurbitaceae. 
Gum ; 

Cinnamon, Eng., Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees., Laurineae. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Cita, Tel., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., Palmae. 

Fibre ; * 

Citron, Eng., Citrus medica, Linn., var. medica, Rutace.*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Citrone, Germ., Citrus medica, Linn., var. Limonum, RutaceB. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Citronella, Eng., Andropogon Nardus, Linn., Gramineae. 

Oil ; . 

Citronnier, Fr„ Citrus medica, Linn., •var. Limonum, RutaceAE. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Climber, snake, Eng., Bauhinia anguina, Roxb., Legum^osae. 

Fibre ; * 

Cloves, Eng., Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., Myrtaceae. 

Oil ; 

Cochineal dye, Eng., Coccus Cacti. 

Dye ; 

Cocoa plant, Eng., Thcobroma Cacao, Linn., Sterculiackae. 

Oil ; 

Cocoanut tree, Eng., Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palmae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Cocum, Eng., Garcinia indica, Chois, Guttiferae. 

Oil ; 

Colza, Eng., Brussica campestris, Linn., Cruciferae. 

Oil j 

Conda-pani, Tam., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn., Palmae. 

Fibre • ; 

Conda-panna, Tam., Caryota urens, Linn., Palmae. 

Fibre ; * 

Cong, Cingh., Schlcichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindaceae. 

Oil ; 

Conghas, Cingh., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapjndackae. 

Oil ; 

Congo, Tam., Shorca Tumbuggaia, Roxb., Dipterocakpf.ak. 

Gum ; 

Connesi bark, Eng., Holarrhena antidysentericu, Wall., Apocyneae, 

Oil ; 

Copal, Indian, Eng., Vateria indica, •Irn'nn., Dipterocarpeae. 

Gum ; ’ 

Coral plant, Eng., Jatropha nuliiida, Linn., Euphokbiaceae. 

Oil ; . . 

Coral (fee, Indian, Eng., Eryjhrina indioa; Lam., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Coriander, Eng., Coriandrum sativum, Linn., Umbelljfer,*. 

Oil ; * • • 

Cotton, Eng. See Gossypium arboreum, Linn., Malvaceas. 

i 'Fibre Oil ; % • 

Cotton, Dacca, Tanjore, Eng. See Gossypium herbaceum, L., Mai^yachae. 

Fibre ; • 

Cotton, Sheraj, Eng. See Gossypium herbaceum, L., var. herbaceum, 
Malvaceae. Fibre ; 

Cotton tree, Eng., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; 

Cotton tree, white, Eng., EripdendroA anfractuosum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; 

Cowa, Hind,, Garcinia Cowa, Roxb., GuttifrRjE. 

Gum ; Dye 
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Coya, Tel., Psidium Guava, Raddi, Myrtace®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Cress, garden, Eng., Lepidium sativum, Linn., Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Crocodile Oil. 

Oil ; 

Croton, Purging, Eng., Croton Tiglium, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Oil ; * 

Cubeb, Pepper, Eng., Piper Cubeba, Linn.,f., Piperack.®. 

Oil ; 

Cubebs, Eng., Fr., Piper Cubeba, Linn., Piperace®. 

Gum ; 

Cucumber, .Eng., Cucumis sativus, Linn., Cucukbitace®. 

Oil 

Curri, Nepal, Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupulifer®. 

Oil ; 

Cusunt, Hind., FJfmingia congests, Roxb., var nana, Leguminos® 
Dye ; 

Cutch, Eng., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Lecuminos®. 

Gum ‘ ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Cypress, Himalayan, Eng., Cypressus torulosa;- .Dow., Conifer®. 
Gum 


D 

Dabdabbi, Nepal, Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burseracea. 

Gum ; ' Tan ; 

Dabria, Cub , Anogeissus lalifolia, Wall., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Dabur, Beng., Cerbera Odollam, Gaertn., Apocynace®. 

Fibre j Oil ; ^ 

Dadar, Kumaun, Haaara, Kashmir, Garkwal, Cedrus Deodara, Loudon 
Conifer®. Gum ; Oil ; ' 

Dagdakti, Mechi, Macaranga indica, Wight., Euphorbiace®. 

Gum ; 

Dahan, Raj., Toddalia aculeata, Pers., Rutace®. 

Dye ; . 

Dahiri, Nepal, Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythrace®. 

Gum ; Dye j Tan ; 

Dahu, Hind., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Dain, Hind., Brassica campestris, ihm., var. napus, Crucifer®. 

Oil 

Daira. Hind., Wrightia tomentosa, Roem & Scheult., Apocynace®. 

Dye i" , 

Dajkar, C.P., Cclastrus senegaieBsis, Lam.., Celastrine®. 

Oil ; 

Dakhani babul, Hind., Pithecolobium dulce, Benth., Leguminos®. 

Oil t • . 

Dakhmila, N.-W. P., Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardiace®. 

• Oil j 

Dala hprdi, Paharia, Morinda persicaefolia. Ham., Rubiace®. 

Dye ; . 

Dalchmi, Beng., Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees., Laurin®. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Dalim, Kumaun , Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythrace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Dalimba, Bom., Mahr., Punica Grarfatum, L{nn., Lythrace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Dalkaramcha, Beng., Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 
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Dalmara, Kan., Chickrassia tabularis, Adr. Juss., Meliaceje. 

Gum ; 

Daluk, Cingh., Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn., Euphorbiace<e. 

Gum ; 

Damans, Bom., Grewia tilisefolia, Vahl., Tiliacras. 

Fibre ; 

Dambil, Garo, Careya arborea, Roxb., Mvrtaceje. 

Gum * 

Qamiruga-mirattam, Tam., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Lbguminosje. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Dammar, Eng., Shorea Tumbuggaia, Roxb., Dipterocarpe.® 

Gum ; 

Dammar, Eng., Dammara alba, Rumph., Goniferag 
G um ; • 

Dammar, Black, Eng., Canarium strictum, Roxb., Burserace.e. 

Gum ; 

Dammar, Rock, Eng., Hopea odorata, Roxb., DlPTEROGOiRPEAE. 

Gum ; 

Dammar, White, Eng., Vateria indica, Linn., Dipteroca^pe^e. 

Gum ; , 

Dampel, Hind., Garcinib xanthochymus, Hook., /., Guttiffra;. 

Gum ; . 

Dam-ul-akhwain, Hind., Calamus Draco, Willd., Palmar. 

Gum ; 

Dan, Burm., Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythraceas. 

Oil ; 

Dandons, Mahr., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn., Legumincls/E. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Dandua, Mark., Anogeissus latifolia. Wall., Combretaceag 
G um ; Dye ; 

Dan-gywe, Burm., Cassia Tora, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Dye * 

Dammma-chettu, 7V/..,Punica Granatum, Linn., LythracEjE. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Dan-tha-Ione, Burm., Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringaceae. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; Oil ; ^ 

Danti, Mahr., Baliospermum montanum, Mull-Arg., Euphorbiaceae. 

Oil ; 

Danti, Tel., Celastrus senegalensis, Lam., CelastriNE/E. 

Oil ; 

Darahalada, (the stem of) Berberis aristala, DC., Berberideas. 

Dye ; 

DanyaJu, Tel., Coriandrum sativum, Liitn., Umbellifer^e. 

Oil ; 

Darakhte-kinnab, Pers., Cannabis sativa, Linn., URTtCACE,®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; * • 

Darakhte-nar, Pers., Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythraceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ' ; 

Darchini, Bom., Cinnamomum T^mqla, Ijfees., Laurain^e. 

Dye ; 

Darpn, Tel., Ougenia dalbergioides, Benth., Leguminosas. 

» Gum ; * 

Darhalad, (the wood) Bom., Berberis Lycium, Royle, Berber idea?. 

Gum ; * 

Darhaldi, Hind., Berberis aristata, DC., Berberideje. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Darim, Hind., Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythracr.*. 

Sum ; Dye ; Tan j . 

Daruri, Mahr., Argemone mexifiana, Linn., Papaveraceac. 

Gurr^ ; Oil ; 

Darshana, Tel., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminosae. 
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Daxvi, Sans., Coscinium fenestratum, Colebr., Menisfermacea. 

Dye ; 

Dassi, Ravi, Jasminum officinale, Linn., Ol&aceje. 

Oil ; 

Dasfeaila, N.-W. P., Rhus semiaiata, Murray, Anacardiack.e; 

Oil ; 

Daula, Hind., Phyllanthus Embliea, LinH., Euphorbiace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 1 

D&ura, Mahr„ Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combretace*: 

Dye ; 

Dawi, Hind., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythrace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Dayshing, Flkutia, Daphne papfracea., Wall., Thymbl^ace^. 

Fibre J . 

Debdari, Hind., Poiyalthia longifolia, Benth. & Hook. /., Anonace*. 

Fibre ; 

Debrelara, Nepal,- Spatholobus Roxburghii, Benth., LegumInos*. 

Gum ; 

Dekamali, Gardenia gummifera, Linn., Rubiace*. 

Gum ; , 

Deodar, Eng., Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifer*. 

Gum ; Oil ; , 

Deodar, Gar kraal, Hazara, Kashmir, Kumaun, Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, 
Con i per*. Gum ; 

Deo kupas, Mysore, Gossypium arboreum, L., Malvace*. 

Fibre ; 

Dephal, Beug., ^rtocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticace*. 

Gum j Dye ; Fibre ; 

Dera, Beng., See Gossypium herbaceum, L., var. herbaceum, Malvace*. 
Fibre ; 

Der Sailor, Ger., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Compos it*. 

Deraiaru, Tel., Poiyalthia longifolia, Benth. & Hopk.f., 

Anonace*. Fibre ; 

Devadarfi, Tam., Erythroxylon monogynum, Roxb,, Line*. 

Oil ; 

Devakanchana, Bom., Banhinia purpurea, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Gum Dye ; Tan ; 

Devi-diar, Ravi, Cupressus torulosa, Don., Conifer*. 

Gum ; 

Deya-danga, Cingh., Dolichandrone Rhcedii, Seem., Biononiaceas. 

Fibre ; 

Dha, Hind, Woodfordia fioribunfid’, Salisb., Lythrace*. 

Gam ; Dye ; Tan : 

Dhaaori, Majir., Anogeissus latifolia. Wall., Combretace*. 

Gum ; Dye* ; 

Dhak, Hind., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Dhafcur, Beng., Cerbera Odollam, Gaerty., Apocynace*. 

Fibre ; Oil ; * ’ 

Dha min, Hind., Grewia tiliaefolia., Vahl., Tiliace*. 

Fibre ; ». 

Dhai&man, Pb., Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb., Tiliace*. 

Fibre ; * 

Dhanuia, Hind., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticace*. 

Oil ; 

Dhamono, XJriya, Grewia tiliaefolia, Vahl., Tiliace*. 

Fibre ; 

Dhana (seed), Mahr., Coriandrum sativum,* Linn., Umbellifer*. 

Oil ; 

Dhania, Beng., Hind., Coriandrum sativum, Linn., Umbel lifer*. 

Oil 
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* Dhanicha, Beng., Sesbania aculeata, Pers., Leguminos®. 

Fibre ; 

Dhannah. See Gossypium herbaceum, L., var. herbaceum, Malvace®. 
Fibre ; 

Dhanyaka, Sans., Coriandrum sativum, Linn., Umbellifer®. 

Oil ; 

DharanS, Hind., Wrightiajtomentosa, Roem., & Scheult, Apocyne®. 

Dye ; 

• Dhatte, Gond., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniack®. 

Dye ; Tan j 

Dhaula, Hind., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythrace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan j 

Dhauli, Hind., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rubi ace®. • 

Tan ; • 

Dhaura, Hind., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythrace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Dhaura, Hind., Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combret®ue.e. 

Gum ; 

• Dhaura, Oudh, Zizyphus rugosa, Lamk , Rhamns.b 

Gum ; Dye i 

Dhauri, Rom., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb,. Lythrace®. 

Gum j Dye j • 

Dhawa, Hind., Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combretack.b. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Dhayati, Mahr., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythrace®. 

Dye ; 

Dhenras, Beng., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvacb <£. 

Fibre ; 

Dhedumbara, Mahr., Ficus infectoria, Willd., Urticace.e. 

Fibre ; 

Dhera, Beifg., Gossypium herbaceum, Linn., var. herbaceum, Malvace®. 
Fibre ; 

Dhewtl, Oudh, Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythrace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Dhobein, Hind., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Dftokri dau, Raj., Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; " 

Dhondri, Gondi, Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Dhorara, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Dhuna, .dss., Canarium bengalcnse, Roxb., Burserace®. 

Gum ; 

Dhundhul, Beng., Carapa mpluccensis, Lam., Meliace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; , • * 

Dhup* N.-W. P., Juniperus excelsa, M. Bieb., Conifer®. 

Gum j ' 

Dhup, Bom., Boswellia floribunda, • EnUl., Burserace®. 

Gum j 

Dhup, Kan., Ailanthus malabarica, DC., Simakube®. 

* ' Gum ; * 

Dhup, Oudh, Nepal, Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Conifer®., 

Oil ; 

Dhupi, Nepal, Juniperus excelsa, M. Bieb., Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

Dhupinaram, Tam., Vateria indica, Linn., Diptsrocarpe®. 

•Gum ; Oil ; f » 

Dhuvi, C. P., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythrace®. 

Giwn ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Diar, Kashmir, Hazara, Garhwal, Kumaun, Cedrus Deodara, Loudon. 
Conifer®. Gum ; Oil 
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Diar, Sind, Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadoracea. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Didu, Bnrtn., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; 

Dilramali, Hind., Gun., Gardenia gummifera, Linn., Rubiace*. 

Gum ; 

Dinduga, Kan., Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combretace.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Dingkain, Khdsia, Rhus succedanea, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Oil ; 

Dingsa, Khdsia, Pinus kasya, Hoyle, Conifer as. 

Gum : Tan ; 

Dingsolir, Kftdsia, Myrica sapida, ‘Wall., Myricaceac. 

Tan ; 

Dirasan, Tel., Albizzia Lebbeck, Benth., Legumtnos®. 

Gum ; Tan x ; Oil ; 

Diyapara, Cingh., Wbrmia triquetrr., Rotte., Dillkniace,®. 

Oil ; 

Doda, Sind., Helumbium speciosum, Willd., Nymph as ace.*. 

Fibre ; 

Dodan, Hind., Sapindus detergens, Raxb., Sapindaceaj. 

Gum ; 

Dodan, Hind., Sapindus Mukorossi, Gaertn., Sapindacea:. 

Gurn ; Oil ; 

Dodder, Eng., Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb., Convolvulaceae. 

Dye ; 

Dohu, Uriya, Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combretaceac. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Dolu, Hind., Rheum Emodi, Wall., Poi/YGOnacea:. 

Dye ; 

Dondhip, Tel., Oroxyluir. indicum, Benth., Bignoni ace®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Doon, Cingh., Doona zeylanica, Thwaites, Dipterocaspk jb. 

Gum ; 

Doonkola, Cingh., Nicotiana Tabacum, Linn., Souanacea.. 

Oil 

Dopatti, Ass., Cirnamomum Tamala, Nees., Laurine®. 

Dye ; 

Dorga-kaia, Tel., Cucumis sativus, Linn., Cucurbitaceas. 

Oil ; 

Dori, Pb., Polygonum bistorta, Linn., Polygon aceac. 

Oil ; *.« 

Dosray, %fl-, Cucumis Melo, L., forma utilissimus (sp. Roxb.), Cucur- 
bitace®. Oil ; 

Dow&ri, Nepal, T.uculia gratissima. Street, Rubi ace®. 

Dye ; ' . 

Drabchir, Pb., Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Coni; erae. 

. Oil ; 

Drawl, Pb., Cedrela Toona, Roxb., ft* rliaoU.se. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Drek, Hind., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliace®. 

Guir ; Dye ; Oil ; 1 

Dn, Pb., Quercus Uix, Linn., Cupuli ferae. 

Tan ; 

Duddi raaddi, Tel., Briedelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiace®. 

Tan ; 

Dudhi, Banda, Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br., Apocynace®. 

Gum ; 

Dudhi, Beng., Ichnocarpus frutescens, R. Br., Apocynaceas. 

Fibre ; 

Dudhi, Hind., Wrightia tomentosa, Roem & Scheult, Apocvnace® 

Dye ; 
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Dudhi, Banda, Wrightia tinctoria-, R. Br., Apocynace je. 

Dye ; 

Dudhu-ki-lakri, Hind.., Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., Apocynaceak. 
Oil ; 

Dudi-palla, Tel., Dregea volubilis, Benth., Asclepiadeab. 

Fibre ; 

Dudippi, Tel., Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtaceab. 

Gum ; * 

Dudiyetta, Tel., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rubiaceae. 

Tan ; 

Dudla, Pb., Prunus Padus, Linn., Rosace*. 

Gum ; 

Dudla, Pb., Rhus semialata, Murray, ^nacardiace*. 

Oil ; 

Dugarphort, Sind, Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Guttiker®. 

Gum ; 

Dugong. 

Oil ; 

, Dukak Kundar, Boswellia fioribunda, Endl., Bursera ce®. m 
Gum ; m 

Dukh, Arab., Balsamodendron Playfairii, Hook.,f., Burserace®. 

Gum j 

Dul-surkh, Pers., Pterocarpu= santalinus, Linn.,f., Leguminosas.*. 

Dye ; 

Dum tuli, Pb., Adiantum Cappilus-Venens, Linn., Filices 
O il ; 

Dumba, Cingh., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn , Gutvkkras. 

Gum ; 

Dumbur, Beng„ Ficus Cunia, Buck., Urticaceab. 

Fibre ; 

Dumni, Ckenab, Jasminum officinale. Linn., Oleaceae. 

OU . > 

Dumshing, Bhutia. % Abies Webbiana, Lindl., Conifer*:. 

Gum ; 

Dun-dul, Beng., Luffa aegyptiaca. Mill, ex Hook, f., Cucurbit ace as. 

Oil j 

Dupadu, Tel., Vateria indica, Linn., Dipterocarpe®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Dupa maram, Kan., Vateria indica, Linn., Dipterocarpe.e. 

Gum j 

Duss, Pb., Elsholtzia polystachya, Benth., Labiatae. 

Dye ; 

Dwabote, Burm., Kydia calycina , Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; . 

Dyer’s Oak, Eng., Quercus mfectoria, Oliver, Cupulikeive. 

Dye 


R. 

Eira-kati, Tel., Pavonia odorata, Willd., Malvaceae. 

, Fibre ; * 

Elandap-pazham, Tam., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lam., Rhaunr/E. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Elava maram, Tam., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvace*. 
Gum j 

Elephant-creeper, Eng., Argyreia speciosa. Sweet., Convolvulaceae. 
• Oil ; , 

Elephant-grass, Eng., Typna elephantina, Roxb., Typhaceae. 
lybre ; 

EUakay, Tam., Tel., Ellettaria Cardamomum, Maton., Sc i tamimeae. 
Oil ; 
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Gtnasoiti Afa.hr., Croton oblongifolius; Roxb., Euphorbiace^e. 

Oil ; 

Gandahferozah, Boswellia serrata, Roxb., var. serrata, Burserace.*. 

Gum ; 

Gand-babul, Hind., Acacia Farniciana, Willd., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Guide, Nepal, Daphne papyracea, Wall., Thymel^eace^e. 

Fibre ; 

Gandere, Kaner, Pb., Nerium odorum, Soland, Apocynace^e. 

Oil 

Gandhabenfi, Beng., Andropogon Schcenanthes, Linn., Gramine.e. 

Oil ; 

Gandhaki, pb., Delphinium sanicylsefolium, Boise., Ranunculaceac. 

Dye ; 

Gandhal rince, Bom., Andropogon citratus, DC., Gramine/e. 

Oil ; 

Gandhapu-chefek, Santalum album, Linn., Santalacr/E. 

Oil ; 

Gandhaumbara, Mahr., Ficus infcctoria, Willd., Urticaceat. 

Fibre *'; 

Gandi, Pb., Murraya Koenigii, Spr., Rutace<e. 

Oil j 

Gandla, Pb., Murraya Kcenigii, Spr., Ruta'ce^e. 

Oil ; 

Gandu.ni'ugam nettura, Tel., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Lego mimosa?:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Ganeri, Mahr., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixine.e. 

Oil ; 0 

Gangai, Ass., Mallotus philippinensis, MSI. Arg., Euthoruiacm. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Gangai, Hind., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixineac. 

Oil ; 

Gangam, Gond, Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixineac. 

Oil ; 

Gangan, Burm., Mesua ferrea, Linn., GuttifeR/E. 

Oil ; 

Gangaraya, Tel., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Gangichu, Pb., Euphorbia neriifolia, Linn., Euphorbiackac. 

Gum ; 

Ganguli, N. W.P., Andropogon laniger, Desf., Gramineaj. 

Fibre ; 

Gangwa, Beng., Excsecaria Agallotha, Willd., Euphorbiace.e. 

Guir 

Ganhira, Pb., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynacea?. 

0il ; ' , . 

Ganiar, Hind., Cochlospermum'Gossypium, DC., Bixineaj. i 

Oil . ’ . 

<- Ganja, Hind., Beng., Bom., Tam., Cannabi4 sativa, Linn., Urticace.f. 
Fibre ; Oil ; ' 

Ganjam, Burm., Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttifer/e. 

- Djre j 

Ganjavi chettu, Tel., Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticaceje. 

Fibre : 

Ganjika, Sans., Cannabis sativa, Linn,, Urticaceje. 

Fibre ; 

Ganna, Hind., Beng., Saccharum officinarum, Linn., Gramireae. 

Fibre ; 

Ganneru, Tel., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apoeynaceas. 

Oil ; 

Gantelu sajjalu, Tel., Penicillaria spicata, Willd., Gramineae. 

Dye ; 
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• Ganuga, Tel., Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Gaoshir, Pers., Ferula Galbanifiua, Boiss., UmbelliferjE. 

Gum ; 

Garan, Beng., Ceriops Candolleana, Amott., Rhizophorea. 

Tan 

Garan, Beng., Ceriops Roxburghiana, Amott., Rhizophorezk. 

Tan ; • 

Garanji, Gond, Pongamia glabra. Vent., Leguminosa 
Oil ; 

Garbijaur, Hind., Tetranthera lauriifolia, Jacq., Laurinea. 

Oil ; 

Gardal, Bom., Entada scandens, Benth., Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Gardalu, Pb., Prunus armeniaca ,Linn., Rosacea. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Gardundi, Kan., Ochrocarpus longifolius, Benth & Hook. /., Guttifkra 
D ye; 

# Gar-ga, Tel., Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burseracea. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Gari, Tel., Badanites Rc&burghii, Planch., Simarubea. 

Oil ; 

Gari-kulay, Beng., Glycine Soj&, Lieb., Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Garinga, Hind., Carissa Carandas, Linn., Appcynacea. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Gatjan, Beng., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxb., Dipterocarpea. 

Gum ; * 

Garjan, Beng., Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Gaertn.f., Dipterocarpea. 
Gum ; 

Gaijan-oil Tree, Eng., Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Gaertn. /., Diptero 
carpeap Gum ; 

Garlic, Eng., Allium sativum, Linn., Liliacea. 

Oil ; • 

Gamikura, Sans., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvacea. 

Fibre ; 

Garrah, Gond, Balanites Roxburghii, Planch., Simarubea. 

Oil ; 

Garso, Hind., Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Garso, Hind., Albizria Lebbek, Benth., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Gartashiara, Kumaun, Villebrunea fratescens, Blame., Urticacea. 

Fibre ; 1 

Garuga, Tel., Garuga pinnata, Roxb.’ Hurserackm. 

Gum ; Tan ; • , 

Gas^gasa-tol, Tam., Papave^ somniferurd, Linn., Papaveracka. 

Gasa-gasa-tolu, Tel., PapaveiAomniferum, Linn., Papaveracea. 

9il ; * * 

Gauli, Hind., Briedelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiacea. 

Tan ; • 

'Gausam, Hind., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindacea. 

Oil ; • 

Gauzaban, Hind., Onosma echioides, Linn , Bokaginea. 

Dye ; 

Gavuldu, Mysore, Careya arbnrea, Roxb., Myrtacea. 

Gum ; 

Gaz-anjabin, Arab., Tamari* dioica, ’Roxb., Tamariscinea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Gech-chakkay, Tam., Caesalpinia Bonducella, Roxb., Legumixo.ia. 

Oil ; 
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Geia, Hind., Briedelia montana, Willd., •Euphorbiace^b. 

Tan ; 

. Geio, Nepal, Briedelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiaceae. 

Tfin ; 

Geio, Nepal, Briedelia montana, Willd, Euphorbiace.*. 

Tan ; 

Gelaphala, Mahr., Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiaceae. 

Dye ; 

Geli, N. W. P., Taxus baccata, Linn., Conifers. 

.. Gum ; Dye ; 

Genda, Hind., Beng., Tagetes patula, Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; 

Gendeli pomr., Ass, Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burs braced. 

Gum j Tan ; 

Gendia, Beng., Tagetes patula, Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; 

Geor, Beng., Excseca^ia Agallocha, Willd., Euphorbiaceas. 

Gum j 

Geredi, Uriya, Entada scandens, Benth., Leguminosae. 

Oil ; 

Geria, Beng , Excaecaria Agallocha, Willd., Euphorbiaceae. 

Gum_ ; , 

Geri-mati, Beng., Ochre. 

Ghafiz, Pb., Delphinium saniculsefolium, Boiss., Ranuncui.ace.k. 
Ghariaiu,'Alss., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardi ack.-f. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Ghatipittapapada, Bom., Peristrophe tinctoria, Nees., Acamthach.e. 

Dye ; 

Ghatiya, (root of) Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Rubiac^e. 

Dye ; 

Ghazlei, Pb., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca, Roxb., T. gallicn, Linn., 
Tamariscineae. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Ghee. 

Oil ; 

Ghikumari, Hind., Aloe vera, Linn., Liliaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Ghila, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam.., Legumino'sae. 

Fibre ; 

Ghirgilly Oil from Kanara. 

Oil 

Ghirta.lcumari , Beng., Aloe vera, Linn., Liliaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Ghogar, Hind , Garuga pinnata, RoX'bl, Burseracear. 

Gum' ; Tan ; 

Ghonasaphan, Mahr., Sansevieria zeylanica, Willd., Haemodoua ueae. 

Fibre ; 

Ghont, Hind., Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd., RiAamneae. 

Tan ; 

Ghoran, Beng., Ceriops Roxburghiana, Arnost., Rhizophoke.e. 

Tan ; 

Ghora aim, Beng., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliaceak. 

Oil ; 

Ghor-rai,'//i»d., Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Ghosali, Bom., Luffa aegyptiaca, Mill., ex Hook.f., Cucuubitaceae. 

Oil ; _ 

Ghritakumari, Sans., Aloe vera, Linn., Lii.i ace.e. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Ghwareshtai, Afg., Prunus persica, Benth. Hook.f., Rosaceae. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Gia, Mechi, Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Borseraceae. 

Gum ; Tan ; 
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Giam, Tibet, Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifers. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Gidhro, Sind, Cucumis Melo, L., Cucurbitace.*. 

Oil ; 

Giduri, Sind., Cordia Myxa, Linn. Boragineae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Gilas., Pb., Prunus Cerasus, Linn., Rosace.®. 

Gum ; ■* 

Gilead, Balm of, Eng., Balsamodendron Opabalsamum, Kit nth , Burse- 
race.'E. Gum ; 

Gilla, Beng., Entada scandens, Benth., Legominosae. 

Oil ; 

Ging, Eng., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacarjjiace jr. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; , 

Grogan, Hind., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacaroiace je. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Gingeliy, Eng., Sesamum indicum, Linn., Pedaling®. 

Oil ; 

Gyiger grass, 

Oil ; 

Gira Afg., Alnus nitida, Endl., CuruHfer®. 

Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Girdu, Pers„ Juglans regia, Linn*., Juglandeac. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Girdugan, Pers., Juglans regia, Linn., Juglandeas. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Girya, C.P., Chloroxylon Swietenia, DC., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; ' 

Giur, Kashmir, Salix babylonica, Linn., Salicinea:. 

Fibre ; 

Gobia, Nepal, Cephalostachium capitatum, Munro, Gramixe®. 

Fibre *; 

Gobli, Kan., Acacia arabica, Willd., LeguminosjH. 

Gum ; Tan ^ 

Gobria sulah, Nepal, Abies Webbiana, Lindl., Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

Gogu, Tel., Acacia concinna, DC., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; Tan ; » 

Gogul dhup, Nepal, Canarium bengalense, Roxb., Burskraceas. 

Gum ; 

Gokatu, Cingh., Garcinia Morelia, Desrouss., Guttiferac. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Golab, Hind., Beng., Pb., Rosa alba, LM*t., Rosacea:. 

Oil 

Goladara, Mahr., Sterculia guttata, W. & A., Sterculiace.e. 

Fibre ; > , 

Goldia, paj., Anogeissus latifoliaf Wall., CcmIjretaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; \ 

Golka, Kumaun, Bcehmeria macniphylla, Don., Urticacr®. 

Fibre ; . 

Gol karoela, Pb., Phyllanthus nepalensis, Mull. Arg., liunioKurACKA 

Fibre ; t • 

Gcfl kaddu, Pb., Benincasa cerifera, Sa-oi, Cucurbitace®. 

Oil ; • 

Gol-kaddue, Hind., Benincasa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil ; 

Golpatta, Beng., Phoenix paludosa, Roxb., Palm je. 

Frfbre ; 

Golra, Raj., Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye j 

Gorabo, Fr,, Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 
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Gondanl, Afahr., Cordia Rothii, Haem'. & Sc ft., Boragineab. 

Gum ; 

Gondi, Hind., Cordia Rothii, Rdem. & Sch., Boragi neas. 

, Gum ; 

Gondi, Hind., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boragine.®. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Gondm, Hind., Cordia Rothii, Rdem. & Sch. y Boragineac. 

Gum ; 

Gong’kura, Tel., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; 

Congo, Uriya, Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleaceae. 

Dye ; . 

Gon nyin^ Burm., Entada scandens, Benth., Leguminosae. 

Oil ; 

Gopi, Nepal, Cephalostachium capitatum, Munro, Gr amine a:. 

Fibre ; 

Goran, Beng., Ceijiops Candolleana, Arnott., Rhizophoreae 
Tan ; 

Goranta, Kan., Tel., Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythraceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Goren, Burm., Buehmeria nivea, H. & A., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Gori nim, Bom., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliaceae. 

Oil ; 

Gorkatri, Kashmir, Indigofera atropurpurea, Ham., Leguminosab. 
Fibre ; 

Gorklu, Kan., Sponia orientalis, Planch., Urticaceas. 

Gum ; 

Gota garaba, Hind., Garcinia Morelia, Desrouss, Guttieerak. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Goti, Hind., Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd., Rhamneae. 

Tan ; 

Goti, Tel., Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd., Rhamneae. 

Tan ; 

Goulcura, Tel., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Gourd, Eng., Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne, Cucurbitaceac. 

Oil ; 

Gourd, Bottle, Eng., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cgcurbitaceae. 

Oil 

Gourd nut. 

Oil ; 

Gourd, White, Eng., Cucurbita P8po, DC., Cucurbitaceae. 

OK ; 

Gram, Common, Eng., Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; t , 

Grenades, Fr., Punica Granatufn, Linn., £Ythrace.e. > 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; f 
Granats, Ger., Punica Granatum, Linn., ^ythraceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Granthiparm, Sans., Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., Compositab. 

‘ Oil ; 

Grass, China, Eng., Boehmeria nivea, H. & A., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Grass, Geranium, Eng., Andropogon Schcenanthes, Linn., Gramineae. 
Oil ; 

Grass, Lemon, Eng., Andropogon citratus, DC., Gkaminea 
Oil ; , 

Grass-mats, Eng., Cyperus tegetum, ifozi.^KAMiNES. 

Fibre ; 

Grass, Manj, Eng., Saccharum Munja, Roxb., Geamineae. 

Fibre ; * 
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Grass, Rhea, Eng., Boehmeria nivea, 'H. & A., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; 

Grass, Roussa, Eng., Andropogon Nardus, Linn., Graminers. 

Fibre ; 

Ground Nut, Eng., Arachis hypogoea, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Gui, Beng., Areca Catechu, Linn., LegvminosS. * 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Guababla, Bom., Acacia Farnesiana, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Guava, Eng., Psidium Guava, Raddi , Myrtace®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Gubadarra, Tel., Helicteres Isora, Linn., S"^erculiace®. 

Fibre ; * 

Gubak, Sans., Areca Catechu, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Gudurichakanda, Bom., Costus speciosus, Sm., SciTAMti<fe®. 

Oil j 

Gttgal, Bom., Balsamodcndron Roxburghii, Am., Burserace®! 

Gum ; • 

Gugal, Tel., Shorea robusta, Gaertn., DiPTEROCARrE®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan •; Oil ; 

Gugala, Beng., Balsamodendron Roxburghii, Am., Burserace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; , 

Gugal Gum., Eng., (also Sind name of plant), Balsamodendron MukuT, Hook., 
Burserace®. Gum ; 

Guggal, N. W. P., Juniperus recurva, Ham., Conifer®.* 

Gum j 

Guggul, Beng., Balsamodcndron Mukul. Hook., Burse race®. 

Gum ; 

Guggulu, Tajn., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., Burserace®. 

Gum ; 

Gugil, Tel., Boswellia sarrata, Roxb., var. Glabra, Burserace®. 

Gum ; 

Gugul, Hind., Balsamodendron Mukul, Hook., Burserace®. 

Gum ; 

Gugulapivchettu, Tel., Boswellia serrata, Roxb., var. Glabra. Burserace®. 
Gum ; 

Guguli, Beng., Hind., Argyreia spcciosa, Sweet., Convolvu lace®. 

Oil ; 

Guhu, Hind., Sterculia urens, Roxb., Sterculiace®. 

Gum ; •» 

Gu-kikar, Hind., Acacia Farnesiana, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Gul, Bom., Rosa alba, Linn., Rosace®^ 

Oil ; .# 

Gulal-tfllsi, Beng., Hind., Ocinkm Basilicum, Linn., Var. giabratum, 
Benth., Labiate®. Oil *1 
Gular, Hind., Sterculia urens, Roteb. i StUrculIace®. 

Gum ; 

Gul-bola, Pb., Sterculia villosa, Roxfy., Sterculiace®. 

• Gum ; 

Gul-i-ajaib, Hind., Hibiscus mutabilis, Roxb., Malvace®* 

Fibre ; 

Gul-i-pista, Hind., Pistacia vera, Linn,, Anacardiace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Guljalil, Bom., Delphinium saniculaefolium, Boiss., Ranunculace®. 

6ye ; . • 

Gulkairo, Hind., Bom., Althaea rosea, Linn., Malvace®. 

Dy® ; 

Gulla, Simla, Cuprcssus torulosa, Don., Conifer®. _ 

Gum ; 
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Gul shab bo, Pb., Polyanth'es tuberrisa, Linn., Polygdnaceas. 

Oil ; 

Gnmbeagfong, Mechi, Plecospermum spinosum, Trecul., Urticaceas. 
>. Dye ; 

Gum, Blue, Eng., Eucalyptus globulus, Lab., Myrtace^e. 

Oil ; 

Gummaddikaia, Tel., Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne, Cucursitaceas. 
Oil ; 

Gummar, Gond, Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtacer. 

■ Gum ; 

Gumpinl, Tel., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiacf. m. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Gunda-bhkduli, Beng., Paederia*roetida, Linn., Rubiaceat. 

Fibre j 

Gunda-birzoand ? Hind., Boswellia serrata, Roxb., Hurserace.h. 
Gum ; 

Gunda-gilla, Beng., Bauhinia mr.crostachya, Wall., Leuuminosae. 
Gundali, Hind., Paederia foetida, Linn., Rubi aceas. 

Fibre -■ ; 

Gundra, Tel., Sans., Saccharum Mara, Roxb., Gr amine/H. 

Fibre ; 

Giing, Magh., Adenanthera pavonina, Lit n., Leguminos^:. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Gunpday, Mahr., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixi ne.e. 

Gungu, Tel., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixine.r. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Gurapu-badam, Tel., Sterculia foetida, Linn., Stercum ace.k. 

Oil ; 

Garar, Hind., Albizzia procera, Benth., Lecuminos^. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Gurbari, Hind., Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminos^e. 

Gum ; Tan ; < 

Curia. Beng., Kandelia Rheedii, W. & A., Rhxzophoreas. 


Dye ; Mordant ; 

Gurial, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam.., LegUMINOS.'E. 

Gum ; 

Gurinda, Hind', Prinsepia utilis, Royle, Rosaceae. 

Oil ; 

Guijun, Beng., Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Cacrln.,f., Dipterocaki'Eas. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Gurkur, Hind., A1 bizzia procera, Ije?ith., Leguminosas. 

Gum f ;Tan ; 

Gurtnala, Guz., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leg uminosas. 

Gum )r Tan ; f 

Gurosatumi, Tel., Ledcas cephalotcs, Sprei,?., Labiatve. 

Dye ; Oil ; V 

Gutta-percha, Eng., Dichopsis Gutta, BtkL& Hook./., Sapotaceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; »- . * 

Guy a babula, Beng., Acacia Farnesiana, Willd., Legxjminosas. 

, Gum ; { 

Gwa, Hind., Tetranthera monopelata, Roxb., Laurxneje. 

Oil ; 

Gwa, Pb., Tetranthera laurifolia, Jacq., Laurineas. 

Oil ; 

Gwedauk, Burnt., Connarus speciosus, McLell , Connaraceas. 

Oil ; 

Gwey, Burnt., Spondias mangifera,</ > ers., Anacardiaceas. 

Gum ; 

Gwayral, Hind., Bauhinia retusa, Ham., Legumxnos m . 

Gum ; 
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*Gyo, Burm., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindace.E. 

Oil ; 

Gyootnway, Burm., Gnetum scandens, Roxb., Gnetace/E. 
Fibre ; 


H 

Haba, Bom., Marsdenia Roylei, Wight, Asclepiaok.e. 

Fibre ; 

Hab-ul-as, Pb., Myrtus communis Linn., Myrtack.e. 

Oil ; 

Hab-ul-kalb, Arab., Semecarpus Anacarjjium, Linn.,f., Anacardiace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; ■ 

Hadavama, Bom., Crataeva religiosa, Forst., Capparidea:. 

Dye ; 

Haddu, Hind., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Cor.vacea^ 

Oil ; 

Hakuch, Beng., Psorelealcorylifolia, Linn., Leguminosa.. 

9 n ; . • 

Hakun, Hind., Baliospermum montanum, Mull. Arg., Euimiorbiace.e. 

Oil ; 

Ha!, Cingh., Valeria indica, Linn., Dipterocarpee. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Haldi. Hind., Curcuma longa, Roxb., Scitamine.e. 

Dye ; 

Haldi-algusi-luta, Beng., Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb,. Convolvolace*. 

Dye ; 

Haldi, Ban, Hind, N.- W. P., Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamineac. 
Dye ; 

Haldi-gach, Beng., Coscinium fenestratum, Colebr., Menispermace^e. 

Dye * ; 

Haldi, Jangli, Hind., N.-W. P., Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamineac. 
Dye ; B 

Ha&eem, Dec., Lepidium sativum, Linn., Cruciferas. 

Oil ; 

Haleo, Hind., Cornus macrophylla. Wall., Cornaceaj. 

Oil ; • 

Han. Dec., Terminalia Chebula, Retz., Combretaceac. 

Gum ; Dye ; ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Halu, Pb., Impatiens Edgeworthii, Hook., Geraniaceae. 

Oil ; 

Halud, Beng., Curcuma longa, /?ox6.,*^:itamine,'e. 

Dye ; 

Halud, Ban, Beng., Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitiminea:. 

Dye ; .... * » 

Hamrp, Guz., Prosopis spicigefa, Linn., Leguminos/e. 

Gum ; Tan ; . 

Hanjal, Uriya, Terminalia Arj^jpa^ Becfyl., Combretaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Har, Hind., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleaceae. 

Dye ; • 

Har, Hind., Terminalia Chebula, Retz., Combretaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan Oil ; • 

Harabara, Mahr., Cicer arientinum, Linn., Leguminosac. 

Dye i 

Harara, Hind., Terminalia Chebula, Retz., Combretaceae. 

• Gum . ; Dye ; Tan ; Qil ; 

Hardwari peon, Pb., Peori Dye. 

Dye 

Hargkurka, (root of) Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Rubiaceaj. 

Dye j 
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Hari, Pb., Prunus armeniaca, Linn., ROsace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Haridra, Sans., Curcuma longa, Roxb., Scitamineb. 

Dye i 

Haridra, Ban, Sans., Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamine m. 

Dye ; 

Harin harra, Hind-, Amoora Rohituka, W. & Meliackb. 

Oil ; 

Harin khana, Hind., Amoora Rohituka, W. &. A., Meliaceb. 

• Oil ; 

Haritald, Beng., Terminalia Chebula, Retz., Combretace-e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Haritakl, Bing., Terminalia citrine., Roxb., Combretaceb. 

Dye ; ■ 

Harku, Pb., Rhus Wallichii, Hook.f., Anacardiaceb. 

Oil ; 

Harla, Dec., Terminalia Chebula, {lets., Combretaceb. 

Gum j Dye ; Tan ; 

Harnauli, Salt Range, Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceb. 

Mordant j Oil ; 

Harra, Hind., Terminalia Chebula, Retz., Combretaceb. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil 

Harrari, Nepal, Acacia \nts\a., Willd., Leguminosb. 

Dye ; 

Harri, Hind., Murraya Koenigii, Sfr., Rutaceb. 

Oil ; 

Harro, Gond, Terminalia Chebula, Retz., Combretaceb. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Harsihar, Hind., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleaceb. 

Oil ; 

Harsingahar, Hind., Beng., Bom., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn. 

Oleaceb. Dye ; Oil ; 

Harvinghar, Hind., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Qleaceb. 

Oil ; 

Harwar, Tel., Acacia leucophloea, Willd., Leguminosb. 

Dye ; 

Hathikhatyan, Dec., Adansoma digitata, Linn., Malvaceb. 

Fibre ; 

Hatian, Hind., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvaceb. 

Gum ; 

Hawar, Oudh, Dolichandrone falcata, Seem., Bignoni aceb. 

Fibre ; ,. 

Hayamajrak, Sans., Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br., Apoc\ naceb. 

Dye ; _ . 

Hazel Nut (Indian), Eng., Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupuliferb. 

Oil ; •' . , p. 

Hebalsu, Mahr., Kan., Artocarpus hirsuta, Ramk., Urticaceb. > 

Gum ; • 

Heboo, Barm., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn.* Compositb. 

Dye ; 

Heela, Burghers, Garcinia Cambogia, Desrouss., Guttiferb. 

Gum ; Dye ; 1 

Hemlock spruce (.Indian), Eng., Abies dumosa, Loudon, Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

Hemp, Eng., Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticaceb. 

Fibre ; 

Hemp, Bow-string, (fibre of) Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiadeb. 

Fibre ; « * 

Hemp, Bow-String, Eng., Sanseviera zeylanica, Willd., Liuaceb. 

Fibre ; 

Hemp, Sun, Indian., Brown, Bombay, Jubbulpore, Eng., Crotalaria 
juncea, Linn , Leguminosb. Fibre ; 
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•Hemp, Deccani, Eng., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Hemp, Manilla, Eng., Musa textilis, Louis., Nees., Musaceas. 

Fibre ; 

Hendl, Ass., Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn , Myrtaceas. 

Tan ; 

Hengra, Bomb., Ferula Narthex, Boiss., Umbelliferaj. 

Gum ; • 

Henna, Eng., Hind., Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythrace^e. 

* Dye ; Oil ; 

Herbadoce, Portuguese, Pimpinella Anisum, Linn., Umbecliferae. 

Oil : 

Herpa, Hind., Girardinia heterophylia, D^caisne., Urticaceae. ■ 

Fibre ; , 

Hern, Pb., Quercus Ilex, Linn., Cupuliferae. 

Tan ; 

Hesswa, Kan., Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamb., Urticaceae 
G um ; • * 

Hewar, Mohr., Acacia Ieucophluea , Willd., Leuuminos.*- 
* Dye ; 

Hibiscus, Edible, Eng., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvaceac. 

Fibre ; 

Hibiscus, Hemp leaved, Eng., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 
Fibre ; 

Hibiscus. Changeable, Eng., Hibiscus mutabitis, Roxb., Malvacea. * 
Fibre ; 

Hijal, Bmg., Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., Myrtaceae 
T an ; • 

Hijili badam, Beng., Botn., Anacardium occidentale, Linn., 
Anacaroiaceas. Gum ; Tan ; 

Hijuli, Beng , Anacardium occidentale, Linn , Anacardi acujb. 

Oil 4 

Hilika, dss., Terminalia citrina, Roxb., Combretaceae. 

Dye ; • 

Hilikha, d.s.s , Terminalia Chebula, Rets , Combretaceaj. 

Gun ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Hims, Arab., Cicer arictenum., Linn., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; 

Hing, Bomb, Hind., Ferula alliacea, Boiss., Umbelciferae. 

Gum ; 

Hing, Beng., Hind., Ferula Narthex, Boiss., Umbelliferaj. 

Oil ; 

Hingan, Makr., Balanites Roxbureliiif Blanch., Si maruhe.e. 

Oils ; 

Hingol, Hind., Balanitus Roxburghii, Planch., Simarubeae. 

Oiis ; 

Hingota, Hind., Balanites RoxMtirgliii, Planch., Sima^ubeae. 

Oi> ; 

Hingu, Sans , Ferula alliacea, Heiss., Umbellifera?. 

Gum ; A • • 

Hingu, Hind., Balanites Roxburghii, Planch., Simarubeak. 

Oil ; , 

Hingu, Sans., Ferula Narthex, Boiss., Umbellifehas. 

Oil ; 

Hintal, Beng., Phumix paludosa, Roxb., Palmac. 

Fibre ; 

Hippe, Kan., Bassia longifolia, Willd., Sapotaceas. 

Gum ; 

Hirdbol, Hind., Balsamode njlron Myrrha, Nees., Burskrace*® , 
Gum ; 

Hirada m Mahr., Terminalia Chebula, Rets., CombretacEa®. 

Gum j Dye j Tan ; Oil ; 


D 
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Hiradakhana, Mahr., Calamus Draco, Willd., Palm®. 

Gum ; 

Hirada khutn, Hind., Calamus Draco, Willd., Palm®. 

( Gum ; 

Hirakosh, Hind., Beng., Proto-Sulphate of Iron. 

Dye ; 

Hirandodi, Mctfir., Dregea volubilis, Bentli., Asclepiade®. 

Fibre ; ’ 

Hital, Beng., Phoenix paludosa, Roxb., Palm®. 

Fibre ; 

Hlosa-klot-kunj, Lepcha, Prunus Padus, Linn., Rosace®. 
Gum ; 

Hlosiri, Lepcha, Quercus pachyphilla, Kurss., Cupulifer®. 
Dye ; Tan ; 

Hman, Burm., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Rutace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Hmya-seik, Burin., Antiaris toxicaria, Leech., Urticace®. 
Gum : u - 


Hnan, Burm , Sesamum indicum, Linn., Pedaline®. 

Oil i 

Hnanlongyaing, Burm., Acacia Farncsiana, Wilid., Leguminos®. 

Tan ; 

Hogla, Beng., Typha Elephantina, A’oj;6.,'’Tvphace®. 

Fibre ; 

Hog'-’Rl.um, Eng., Spondias mangifera, Pers., Anacardi- 
aceje. Gum ; 

Hog, Sea, See Dugong Oil. 

Oil ; 

Holly-hock, Eng., Althaea rosea, Linn., Malvace®. 

Dye ; 

Holly-leaved Oak, Eng., Quercus Ilex, Linn., Cupulifer®. 

Tan ; 1 

Holm Oak, Eng., Quercus Ilex, Linn., Cupulifer®. 

Tan ; 1 ’ 

Hom, Phekial, Strobilanthes flaccidifolius, Necs., Acantiiace®. 

Dye ; 

Honge, Kan., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye - ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Honi, Bom., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Hoom, Bom., Saceopctalum tomentosum, Hook.f., Anonace®. 

Gum ; 

Hora, Ctngh., Dipterocarpus zeylark.us, Thwailes, Dipterocar?k®. 

OiJ f 

Horse-radish Tree, Eng., Moringa pterygosperma, Gacrtn , Moringe®. 

Gum '{ Tan ; Fibre .; 

Hortaki, Cackar, Terminalia cltrina, Roxb\ Combretace®, 

Dye ; 

Horu-surat, Ass., Girardinia hcterophylla^j Pecaisne, Urticace®. 

Hotai, Salami, Balsamodendron Playfairii, Hook.f., Burserace®. 

* Gum ; , 

Hpalan ,Burm., Bauliiniaracemosa, Lam., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; r 

Hpet-woona, Burm., Berrya Ammonilla., Roxb., Tiliace®. 

Fibre ; 

Hub-ulmushk, Arab., Hibiscus Abelmoschus., Linn, Malvace®. 

Fibre ; 

Huile-de-Castor, Fr., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Oil ; 

Huile-de-Sesame, Fr., Sesamum indicum, Linn., Pedaline®. 

Oil ; 
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Hujed, Arab., Adansonia digitata, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Hukmchil, Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., Palmas. 

Gum ; 

Hulashing, Pb., Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardiace/e. 

Oil ; . 

Huldi kung, Hind., Beng., Morin da citrifolia, Linn., var. bract eata, 
Rubiaceac. Dye ; 

*Holdi kung, Lcpcha, Morinda persicsefolia, Ham., Rubiaceac. 

Dye ; 

Hal- khusa, Bara., Beng., Leucus cephulotes, Sprang, L kBiat^b. 

„ „ Dj L e : on ' . 

Hulluch, .dss., Terminalia be'erica, Roxfa., Gombretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Hungai, Hind., Abutilon asiat’.cum, G. Don., Malvaceaj. 

Fibre ; 

Hnragalu, Mysore, Chloroxylon Swietenii, DC., MeuAca. 

Gum ; 

flurdi, Hind., Beng., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., var. bructeata, Rub 1 acf® 
Dye ; • 

Hnrhuria, Beng, Cleome viscosa, Linn., Capparideac. 

Oil ; • 

Hurmala. Bom., Piganum Harmala, Linn., Rutace.e . 

Dye 


I 

Ichal, Kan., Phoenix farinefera, Willd., Palm®. 

Fibre ; 

Ichal, Kan. JPhcenix sylvestris, Roxb., Palma*. 

Fibre ; 

Ijal, Hind., Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., Myrtaceae. 

Tan ; 

Ilachi. Beng., Hind., Amomum subulatum, Roxb., Scitamine®. 
Iiang-ilang, Eng., Mai., Cananga odorata, H.f. & T., Anonace M. 
Oil ; 

Illavam, Tam., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvacea£. 

Oil ; 

Illavam, Tam., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil j 

Illipi butter, see Bassia latifolia, Roxb, Jsapotace ®. 

Oil ; 

Illupi, Tam., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Gum j Dye ; Tan % ; Oil ; 

Imbul, Cingh., Eriodendron anfractuosum, ,DC., MalvAce®. 

Oi> ; 

Imburel, Tam., Oldenlandia umbel lata, Linn., Rubiace®. 

Dye ; > . • 

I mil, Hind., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mcydant ; Oil ; 

Ip, Burnt., DIpterocarpus tuberculatus, Roxb., Dipterocakpea*:. 
Gum ; 

Ind, Hind., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Mordant ; 

Inderjau, Hind., Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., Apocynack®. 
Oil ; 

India-rubber, Eng., Ficus elastica, J3 /.,»Urticace2 B. 

Gum ; * 

Indigo, Eng., indigofera tinctoria, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dy8 ; Oil 
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Indigo, Ceylon, Eng., Tephrosia tinctoria, Pers., LegumjnOS.b. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Indraphal, Mahr., Citrullus colocyntlds, Schrad., Cucurbitaceae. 

Oil ; 

Indr a wan, Dec., Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., Cucurbitaceas. 

Oil ; 

Indrayan, Hind., Mahr., Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., Cucurbitaceae. 
Oil ; 

Ingua. Hind., Balanites Roxburghii, Planch., Simarubeae. 

’ Oil ; 

Inguva, Tel., Ferula narthex, Baiss., Umbeiauferae. 

OH » 

Ingyin, Burnt.., Sliorea Siamensis, Miq., Dipterocarpeae. 

Gum ; 

Ippa, Tel., Mimusops manilkara, Don., Sapotaceae. 

Gum ; 

Ippi, Tel., Bassia lohgifolia, Will,} , Sapotace-E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Irak. Arab., Jjalvadora persica, I.inn., Salvadoraceae. 

Oil ; 

Irapu, Tatn., Cynometra ramiflora, Linn., Leguminosaj. 

Dye ; Oil ; «• 

Iripa. Mai., Cynomelra cauliflora, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gil , ; 

Iris, Eng., Iris florentina, Linn., Iridace.e. 

Oil' ; 

Iron-wood Tree, 'Eng., Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Legpminos*. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Iroopoo, Kan., Cynometra ramiflora, Linn., Leguminos^. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Irrip, Gond., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Irul, Tam, Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Leguminos2T\. 

Gum ; Oil j 

Irup, Gond, Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tail ; Oil ; 

Isband Lahourj, Pb., (seeds of) Peganum Harmala, Linn., Rutacess. 
Dye ; Oil ; 

Iser, Kashmir, Prunus armeniaca, Linn., RoS.yceae. 

Oil ; 

Iskabena, Pers., Sagabenum. 

Gum ; ( „ 

Ispanai. Arab., Spinacia oleracea, Mill., Chenopodiaceae. 

Oil 

Ispanda, Bom>, Peganum Harmala, Linn., Rutacea:. 

Dye ; < ’ s 

Itah, Godavari, Helicteres Isora, Linn., SteRCuliaceae, 

Fibre ; 


Jack-ftuit Tree, Eng., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticacejb. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Jack Tree, Wild, Eng., Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk., Urticaceae. 
Gum ; 

Jadi, Kan., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; h 

Jadicai, Tam., Myristica moschata, Willd., Myristiceae. 

Oil ; 

Jaephal, Hind., Myristica moschata, Willd-, Myristice*. 

Oil ; 
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Jafran, Beng., Crocus sativus, LinA., Iridace®. 

Dye ; 

Jaggarwah, C. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Jahi, Kumaun, Jasminum grandiflorum, Linn., Oleace®. 

Oil ; 

J«> Pb., Jasminum humile, Linn., Oleace.33 . , 

'Dye ; 

Jaia-phula, Beng., Myristica moschata, Willd., Myristice®. 

Oil ; 

Jalda muni, Hind., Calamus Draco, Willd, Palm.®. 

Gum ; 

Jaipal (Nutmeg). Hind., Myristica moschata, Willd., Myristice®. 

Oil ; • 

Jaipatri, Bom., Myristica moschata, Willd., Myristice®, 

Oil. 

Jaiphal-jan, Carhwal, Memorial is pentandra, Wcdd., yRTXCACE®. 

Fibre ; * 

4ait, Hind., Sesbania segyptica, Pers., Leguminos®. 

Fibre ; m 

Jajikaia, Tel., Myristica moschata, Wall., Myristice®. 

Oil ; • 

J*J, Pb„ Salvadora Oleoides, Linn., Salvadorace®. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Jalghoza, Afg., Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifer®. 

Oil ; 

Jali, Kan., Acacia Farnesiana, Willd., Leguminos®, 

Gum ; 

Jallaur, Hind., Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Leguminos®. 

Fibre ; 

Jallur, Hind., Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Leguminos®. 

Gum * ; 

Jam, Beng., Eugenia jambolana, Lam , Myrtace®. 

Gum ; D^e ; Tan ; 

Jama. Tel., Psidium Guava, Raddi, Myrtace®, 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Jamalagota, Mahr., Croton Tiglium, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Oil ; • 

Jamalgota, Hind., Croton Tiglium, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Oil ; 

Jaman, Hind., Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., Myrtace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Jamba, Mahr., Xylia dolabriformis, BAith., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Jambe, Kan., Xylia dolabriformis, Bcnth , Leguminos®. 

Gum ; , . 

Jambira, Sans., Citrus medica, Linn., var. acida, Rutace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Jambu, Hind., Xylia dolabrifttanis, Begith., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Oil ; ~ 

Jamne-munda, Nepal., Berberis nepalensis, Spreng., Berberide®. 

Dye ; * 

Jamoon, Hind , Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., Myrtace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; • 

Jama., .rlss., Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., Myrtace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

J4n, Pb., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, UrticACE®. 

• Fibre ; 

Jangama, Bom., Flacourtia Gataphracta, Roxb., Bixine®. 

Oil ; 

Jan gw Him. name, Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupulifer®. 

Oil ; 
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Jangaliananas,“i?ojH., Agave americana, Linn., Amaryllid.®. 

Fibre ; 

Jangalibadam, Mahr., Sterculia foetida, Linn., Stercijliace.-e. 

Qil 

Jangla badam, Hind., Canarium commune, Linn., Burseraceju. 

Gum ; 

Janglieranda, Spin., Jatroplia g’andulifera, Roxb., Euriiorbi ace-e. 

Dye ; 

Jangli hulvul, Dec., Cleornc viscosa, Linn , Capparide/E. 

« .Oil 

Janjhan, Hind., Sesbania regyptica, Pcrs., Leguminos-ic. 

Fibre ; 

Janum, Hind., Sponia politoria, Planch., Urticace^e. 

Fibre ; , 

Janwa, Pb., Eteodendron glnucum, Pcrs., Celastrineas. 

Gum ; 

Japhala, Mahr., Aleurites moluccana, Willd., Euphoruiace.f;, 

Oil ; ’ 

Jargi, Tel., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., LytHRACEAT. 

Gum ] Dye ; Tan ; 

Jariya, Hind., Brassica campestris, Linn., Crucifera-a 
O il ; 

Jarki-huldi, Dec., Hind , Coscinium fenestritum, Colebr., Menispermacbae. 
Dye ; 

Jarul, 'Berg., Lagerstroemia Flos-Reginae, Rets-, Lythrace.e. 

Gum ; 

Jasavanda, Bom., Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn., Malvace.e. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Jashtimadhu, Beng., Bom., Glycyrrhiza glabra, Linn., Leguminos^e. 

Dye ; 

Jasmine, Arabian, Eng, Jasminum Sambac, Alton., Oleacea?. 

Oil ; 

Jasmine, Spanish, Eng., Jasminum grandiflorum, Linn., Oleace.e. 

Oil ; <" 

Jasum, Dec , Hind., Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn., Malvace.k. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Jasut, Dec., Hind., Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Dye ; -Fibre ; 

Jatamansi, Beng., Nardostachys Jatamansi, DC., Valerianacka-:. 

Oil ; 

Jati, Mai., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenaceje. 

Gum ; Dye 5 Oil ; 

Jati, Hind., Beng., Sans., Jasminum grandiflorum, Linn., Olbace>e. 

Oil « ; *• 

Jati, Hind., Myristica moschata, Will'd., Myristice.®. 

°i! i ‘ • 

Jatiko, Uriya, Woodfordia floribimda, Salish., Lyxhrace-e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

•Jatili, Ass., Altingia excelsa, Nuronha, Ha My.IDE,*. 

Gum ; ’ 

Jatiphala, Sans., Myristica moschata, Willd., Mykisticeas. 

Oil ; 

Jatipullum, Cingh , Myristica moschata, Willd., Myristice/e. 

Oil ; 

Jau, Hind, Beng., Tamarix dioica, Roxb., Tamariscineas. 

Gum ; 

Jan, Hind., Beng., Casuarina equisetifolia, Forst., Casuarinace,e. 

. Gum ; Tan ; 

Jauntari (Mace), Hind., Myristica moschata, Wdlld., Myrjstice-e. 

Oil ; 

Java-pushpamu, Tel., Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre f ; 
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Javasa, Born., Linum usitatissimum,' Linn., Line,®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Jawashir, Pcrs., Ferula Galbaniflua, Boiss, Umbellifer^e. 

Gum ; 

Jay anti, Beng., Sesbania aegyptica, Pers., Leguminos/e. 

Fibre ; 

Jayapala, Saps., Croton Tigjium, Linn., Eufhorbiace je. 

Oil ; 

•Jaypal, Beng., Croton Tiglium, Linn., Euphorbiacea;. 

Oil ; 

Jelladu, Tei., Calatropis procera, R. Br., Asclepiade,®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Jemudu, Tel., Euphorbia Tirucalli, £iw«.^Euphorbiace/e. 

Mordant ; • 

Jenapa-nara, Tel, Crotalaria juncea, Linn, Leguminosae. 

Fibre ; 

Jenappa-nar, Tam., Crotalaria juncea, Lipn., Legumu^is,®. 

Fibre ; 

Jfethi-madh, Hind.., Glycyrrhiza glabra, Linn., Leguminosae. # 

Dye ; . 

Jhadihaladi, Dec., Coscinium fenestratum, Colebrouke, Minispermackae. 
Dye ; , 

Jhal, Hind., Salvadora oleoides, Linn., SalvadorackAE. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Jhal, Raj., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadoraceae. 

Oil ; 

Jhampi, Hind., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Dun., Malvaceae, 

Fibre ; 

Jhand, Pb., Prosopis spicigera, Linn., Leguminosab. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Jhar, Sind., Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadoraceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Jhar, Pb., Salvadora nersica, Linn., Salvadoraceae. 

Oil ; 

Jharambi, Malir., Garcinia Xanthochymus, Hook./., Guttifer,®. 

Gum ; 

Jharan, (root of) Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Robiaceae, 

Dye ; 

Jhau, Hind., Sind., Beng., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca, Roxb., and 
T. gallica, Linn , Tamariscine^e. Dye ; Tan ; 

Jhaura, Hind., Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb., Lithraceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Jhinga, Beng., Luffa acutangula, ?Cucurbitacea£. 

Oil ; 

Jhingan, Hind., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiace.®. 

Gum ; Tan ; .Fibre* ; . 

Jhinja +Ajmere, Bauhinia racemosa, £«»«.,• Eeguminos/E. 

Gum ; - 

Jhinjan, Hind., Sesbania xgypf ]ca.,Pe>^., Leguminosae. 

Fibre ; * 

Jiaputa, Hind., Putranjiva, Roxbyrgliii, Wall., Euphorbiace.k 
* 011 i * 

Jiban, N.-W. P., Odinia Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiaceac. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; • 

Jidi, Tel., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn.,/. Anacardiaceas. 

Gum ; Dye j Oil ; 

Jidi mamidi, Tel., Anacardium occidental, Linn., Anacardiacea;, 

Cum ; Tan ; Oils # j 

Jilledu-chettu, Tel., Calotropis»gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiadeaj. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Jinga, Hind , Beng., Luffa acutangula, Roxb., Cucurbitace.®. 

Oil ; 
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Jinti, Chenab, Prinsepia util is, Royle, Rosace.®. 

Oil ; 

lira, Beng., Carum Carui, Linn , Umbei.ui-'ER^. 

<ail ‘ ; 

Jira, Beng., Cuminum Cyminum, Linn., Umbellifer®. 

Oil ; 

Jiraka, Sans., Til., Cuminum Cyminum, Linn., lUMBELLtFER®. 

Oil ; 

Jiri, Tel., Semicarpus Anacardium. Linn , Anacardiace®. 

1 Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Jiyal, Beng., Odina Wodier, Roxh. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Joba, Beng.,'Sans., Hibiscus rosa-Sinensis, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; ' 

Jonkaphal, Hind., Helicteres Isora , Linn., Sterculiace®. 

Fibre ; 

Jooreejur, Sind., Cartarina equisetifolia, Forster., Casuarinace®. 

Gum ; 

Joti-Juti, Hind., Putranjiva Roxburgh!!, Wall., Euphorbiace®. 

Oil ; 

Jovi, Tel., Fiscus Tsiela, Roxb., Urticace/e. 

Fibre ; «, 

Jowa, Beng., Bambusa Tulda, Roxb., Gramineae. 

Fibre ; 

Towan, Beng., Carum copticum, Benlh., Umbellifer®. 

Oil ; 

Juari, Pb., Jasminupp humile, Linn., Oleace®. 

Dye ; 

Juephal, Hind., Myristica moschata, Willd, Myristice®. 

Oil ; 

Juk, Pb., Impatiens Balsamina, Linn., Geraniace®. 

Dye ; 

Juk, Pb., Impatiens Edgeworthii, Hook., Geraniace.®, 

Oil ; 

Jum, Beng., Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burserace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Jungli badam-ka-tel, Hind., Necradimootoo oil. 

Oil ; 

Jupong, ^4ss., Sponia orientalis, Planch., Urticack®. 

Gum ; 

Jurijur, Sind., Casuarina equisetifolia, Forst., Casuarinace®. 

Gum 5 Tan ; . ^ 

Jute, Eng., Corchorus olitorius, Lind., and C. capsularis, Linn., Tiliace® 
Fibre ; 

Jute, American, Eng., Alcntilon avecennae, Gaertn., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; > , ' > 

Juwa, Beng., Hibiscus rosa-sinensls, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Dye j Fibre ; 

" Jy-chee, Beng , Euphorbia dracuncut jide.s, Lam., Euphorbiace®. 

Oil ; 


K. 

Kaat-amunck, Tam., Jatropha Curcas, Euphorpiace®. 

Gum ; 

Kabab-chini, Beng., Guz., Piper Cubeba, Linn., Piperaceaj. 

Gum ; Oil ; t 

K aiming, Burm., Ceriops Roxburghiana, Arrtblt., Rhizophore®. 
Tan ; 

Kabal, Cingh., Albizzia stipulate, Botvin, Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 
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* Kabaung, Burm., Strychnos Nux-Vomica, Linn., LeguMINOS®. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Kabbar, Sind., Salvadora oleokles, Linn., Sai.vadorace®. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Kabbar, Sind., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadorace®. 

Oil 

Kabeng, Burm., Cynometrg ramiflora, Linn., Leguminos.i*. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

. Kachal, Kashmir, Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer.®;. 

Gum ; 

Kachara, Bom., Cyperus rotundus, Linn., Cyperace®. 

Dye ; 

Kachein, Sutlej., Melia Azedarach, Liniu., Meliace®. 

Oil ; 

Kachir, Hind., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Cornace®. 

Oil ; 

Kachnal, Hind., Bauhiniaracemosa, Lam., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; ‘ * 

Kachnar, Hind., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Legumino*®. , 

Gum ; Dye ^ Tan ; Oil ; 

Kachnar, Hind., Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; # 

Kachnar, Hind., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Kachora, Bom., Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamine®. 

Dye ; 

Kachora, Bom., Curcuma zerumbet, Rnscoe., (non Roxb.), Scitamine®. 
Dye ; 

Kachu, Kan., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kachur, Hind., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Cornace®. 

Oil • ; 

Kachura, Hind., Curcuma zedoaria, Roscoe, ( non-Roxb .), Scitami ne®. 

Dye ; • 

Kachur-Kachu, Pb., Hedychium si>icatum, Ham., Scitamine®. 

Dye ; 

Kadagho, Tam., Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifer®. 

Oil ; 

Kadakai, Tam., Terminalia Chebula, Rets., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye, Tan ; Oil ; 

Kadalay, Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Kadali, Tam., Lagcrstrcemia Flos-Fa^nie, Rets., Lytiirace®. 

Gum j . * 

Kadali, Sans., Musa paradisiaca, & M. sapientum, Linn., Scitamine®. 

Dye ; Fibre ; # * 

Kadam, Nepal., Jatropha Curcas, Linn.f Euphorbiace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kada-ma, Tam., Cerbera oda^ im, Gacrtn., Apocyne®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; I * 

Kadami, Tel.’, Eriodendron anfsactuosum, DC., Malvace®. 

Oil ; • 

*" Kadapgnam, Burm., Cananga odorata, Hoah.f. & T., Anonace.e* 

Oil ; • 

Kadar, Arab., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandane®. 

Fibre ; 

Kaddn, Hind., Pb., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitace®. 

• Oil ; 

Kaddu, Safed, Beng., Hind* Cucurtfita Pepo, DC., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil ; 

Kadat, Burm., Crafcaeva religiosa, Forst., Capparide®. 

Dye j 
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Kadi. Pcrs., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandane m. 

Fibre ; 

Kadimah, Ben%., Hind.., Cucurbita Pepo, DC., Cucurbitaceac. 

» Cfcl ; 

iKadmSro, Nepal., Tetranthera monopetala, Roxb., Laurine.-e. 

Oil ; 

Kadol, Cintrh., RJiizophora mucronata, Lamk., Rhizophoreac. 

Tan ; 

Kadot-kadet, Bunn., Connarus speciosus, McLcll., Connarace.k. 

. O' 1 ; 

Kadrajuvi, Tel., Putranjiva Roxburghii, Wall., Euphorbiace/e. 
Oil ; 

Kadu, //z'wri.vCucurbita maxima, Duchesne, Cucurbitaceaj. 

Oil ; 

Kadu, Nepal, Gynocardia odorata, R. Br., Bixin^e. 

Oil ; 


Kadukar, Tel., Termyjalia Chebulaj Rets., Combretacete. 

Oil ; 

Kafur, Hind., Pcrs., Camphor. 

Oil ; 

Kagfara, Hind., Mahr., Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Ghamine^. 
Fibre j 

Kaghuti, Nepal, Edgeworthia Gardneri, Mci'sn., Tiivmel.eacea. 
Fibre ; 

Kaghuti, Nepal, D<aphne papyracea, Wall., Thymel.eaceaj. 

Fibre ; 

Kagiri, Khasia, Ficus elastica, Bl., Urticace.®. 

Gum ; w 

Kagshi. Kutnaun., Villebrunea frutescens, Blume, Urticaceze. 
Fibre ; 

Kahenyok, Lcpcha, (in Gamble's list) Hedyotis capitellata. Wall, 
Rubiacea:. Dye ; 

Kahi, Pb. Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Gramine/E. 

Fibre ; 1 

Kahu, Hind., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC. Compositac. 

’ Oil ; 

Kahu, Sind., Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Gramink/E. 

Fibre ; 

Kahua Hind., Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., Com HR eta c eas. 

Gum ; Dye, Tan ; 

Kaida, Mai., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandane A!. 

Fibre ; 

Kai-day, Mechi., Symplocos racemosA, 'Roxb., Stvkacea:. 

Dye • ; Tan ; Mordant ; 

Kaikar, Hind., C.P. Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burseraceje. 

Gum ; Tbn ; • , 

Kaikra, Cond, Odina VJ'odier, Roicb., Anacardiceaze. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Kail, Hind., Pinus excelsa, Wall, Coi^jFERiE./' 

Gum ; * f 

Kainial, Hind., Odina Wodicr, Roxb., Anac; vrdiaceze. 

Gam ; Tan ; Fibre ; * 

Kain, Pb., Ulmus Wallichiana, Planch., Urticace,®. 

Fibre ; « 

Kaiphal, N.-W. P., Myrica sapida. Wall., Myricacea. 

Tan ; 

Kaisho, ^4ss., Briedelia montana, Willd., Euphorbiaceze. 

Tan ; 

Kaist, Tam., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Rutacea. 

Oil ; 

Kait, Hind., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Rutace.<®. 

Oil ; 
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• Kaitadu, And.., Artocarpus Chaplasha, Roxh., Urticaceje. 

Gum ; 

Kajra, Hind., Mahr., Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn., Louaniace*. 

Dye ; Oil ; , • 

Kaju, Mahr., Hind., Bom., Anacardium occidentale, Linn., AkACAri»i%cEjE. 

Gum ; Tan ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Kaka, Fb., Pistacia integerrima, J. L. Stewart, A N A c ,y < u i A ce jk ‘ 

Gum ; Dye ; Tffn ; 

Kakadasingl, Bom., (Gails of) Rhus succedanea, Linn., Anacakjiaci 
Oil : . 

Kakadi, Bom., Cucumis Melo, L., utilissimus (sb. Roxb.), Cucurbitace*. 
Oil 

Kakadi, Bom., Cucumis sativus, L., Cucurbitace*. 

Oil # ; 

Kakatnari, Sans., Ananurta cocuius, W.&A., Mknispf.rmack*. 

Oils _ ; 

Kakari-kai, Tam., Cucumis Melo, L., momordica Ut>. Roxb.) Cuourbi- 
tace*. Oil j * * • 

Kaki, Tam., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; 

Kaki-champa, Tel., Anaitiirta Cocuius, IF. & A., Menispermace*. 

Oils ; 

Kakkar, Pb., Pistacia integerritfla, J. L. Stewart, Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kakmari, Hind., Dec., Anamirta Cocuius, IV. & A., Menispekmaok.4?. 

Oils ; 

Kakola, Mahr., Piper Cubcba, Linn.f., Pjpkrace*. 

Oil ; 

Kakra, Beng., Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lam., Rhizgi'hore*. 

Tan ; 

Kakrasinghi , Beng., Pistacia integerrima, J. L. Stewart, Anacakdiaceas. 

Gum • ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kukrezi, Furukhabad, Iron Sulphate. 

Dye ; • 

Kakri, Beng, Cucumis Melo, L., utilissimus {sp. Roxb.) Cucurbi t yce.f 
O il ; 

Kakri, Pb., Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardjace*. 

Oil ; 

Kaksh. Hind., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Corn ace*. 

Oil ; 

Kala, Beng., Musa paradisica, and M. sapientum, Linn., Scitami.ve.k. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Kala. Hind., Beng., Tel., Ocimum sanCt»m, var, sanctum, Labiat*. 

Oil ; . - 

Kala-buntha, Tam., Aloe vera, Liliace*. 

Dye ; Fibre ; . . 

Kala dammar, Hind., Beng., Gas., Canaruifti strictum* Roxh., Burseraceje. 
Gflm ; 

Kala-goru, Tel., Stereospcrir!*im sua^eolens, DC., Biunoniace.e. 

Gum ; | • 

Kalaka, Tam., Carissa Carandask Linn., Apocvnace*. 

Dye ; Tan ; * » 

Kalakadu, Bom., Mahr., Hytnenodictyon excclsum, Wall., Rubiacewj. 

Tan ; • 

Kalakadu, Mahr., Hind., Wrighlia tinctoria, R. Br., Apocy.vace*. 

Dye ; 

Kala-kasturi, Beng., Hibiscus Abelmosclius, Linn., Malvace*. 

^Fibre ; 

Kalakat, Pb., Prunus Padus, Linn., R6 saceab. 

Gum ; 

Kalarijch, Mahr., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

Oil 
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Kalasutlda, Mahr., Barleria prionitis, Linn., AcanthaceA£. 

Gum ; 

Kala-til, Hind., Guizotia abssyinica, Cass., Composite. 

9« 

Kala titmaliya, Kumaun, Viburnum coriaceum, Bl., Caprifolhace^e. 
Oil ; 

Kal-baghi, Kai%., Albizzia stipulata, Botvin, LeguminoSjE. 

Gum ; * 

Kal-baghi, Kan., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminosas. 

, Gum ; 

Kalein, Burnt., Caesalpinia Bonducella, Roxb., Legltmings/e. 

Oil ; 

Kalejai, (color produced from) Cajsalpinia Sap pan, Linn., Leguminosae. 
Dye ; 

Kalejai, Allahabad, see Iron Sulphate. 

Dye ; 

Kalejira, Bom.. Hind., Nigella sativa, Linn., Ranunculace/e. 

Oil ; ' 

Kaliendya, Burnt., Caesalpinia Bonducella, Roxb., LeguminosjE. 

Oil ; ^ 

Kaliezeorie, Hind., Vernonia anthelmintica, Wiltd., Composi ive. 

Oil ; 

Kalilara, Nepal., Marsdenia tinctoria, R. Br., Asclepi ade/e. 

Fibre ; Dye ; 

Kalingada, Mahr., Citrullus vulgaris, Schrad., Cucurbitaceae. 

Oil ; 

Kallu, Salt Range, Chamterops Ritchieana, Grig., Palmac. 

Fibre ; 

Kalium, Salt Range, Cbamnerops Ritchieana, Griff., Palmae. 

Fibre ; 

Kalivikaya, Tel., Carissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynaceac. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Kali-zeerie, Dec., Vernonia anthelmintica., Willd., Composite. 

Oil ; ' 

Kalkilingi, Nilqiris, Cedrela Toona, Roxb., Mai.iace.e. 

Gum ; Dye 

Kalla-kasturi, Hind., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., iMalvacm. 

Fibre ; . 

Kally Chemuda, Tel., Euphorbia Tirucalli, Linn., Euphokbiacea:. 
Mordant ; 

Kalongi, Bom., Hind., Nigella sativa, Linn., Ranunculace.e. 

Oil ; 

Kalru, Ajmir, Sterculia urens, Roxh., Stercuhaceje. 

Gurft ; 

Kalsis, Hind., Abbizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminos^e. 

Gum ; 'ran ( ; Oils ; . 

Kalwa, Burnt., Cerbera Odollaih*, Gaertn., Apocynace^e. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

r. Kalyana-murukku, Tam., Erythrin^indica^Lawt., LeguminosvE. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; ' f 

Kamal, Mysore, Tamarindus indica, Xsnn.pL eguminos.£. 

•Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; «dil ; 

Kamal, »Pb., Hind., Mallotus philippinensis. Mull. Arg., Euphorbiace,®. 
Dye ; • 

Kamafa, Sind., Nelumbium speciosum., Willd-, Nymphjeaceaj. 

Fibre ; 

Kamalakadi, Sind., Nelumbium speciosum, Willd., Nymphaeaceas. 

Fibre ; , 

Kamalguri, Beng., Mallotus philippirlensis. Mull. Arg., Euphorbiace.*. 
Dye ; Oil ; 

Kamalottara, Sans., Carthamus tinctoria, Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; Oil 
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Kamanji, Tain., Briedelia retusa, Sprang., Euphorbiaceac. 

Ta n ; 

Kamarakas, N.-W. P. (Gum of) Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosa. 
Gum ; 

Kamarri, Hind., Gnz., Gardenia gummifera, Linn., Ruiuace*. 

Gum ; 

Kambal, Pb., Rhus Wallichii, Hook.f., AnacaruiacEj®. 

Oil ; 

• Kambi, Kan., Gardenia gummifera, Linn., Rubiace.®. 

Gum ; 

Kambu, Tam., Penicillaria spicata, Willd., Graminea!. 

Dye ; 

Kamela, Pb., Hind., Mallotus phitippineysis, Mull.-Arg GramvnKv®. 

Dye ; Oil ; . 

Kara kasturi, Kan., Ocimum Basilicum., Linn., Labiateae. 

Fibre ; 

Kamlai, Hind., Odina Wodicr, Roxb., AN \cARDi ace a? 

Gum ; Tan ; FilJre ; * 

Xarali, Nepal., Bohmeria macrophylla, Don., Urticacea". 

Fibre ; # 

Kamint, Beng., Murraya exotica, Linn. (Murraya Koenigii, Spr.,) Rutace*. 
Oil ; 

Kammaregu, Tel., Artocarpus Cakoocha, Roxb., Urticace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Kamo, Sind., Rhizopliora mucronata. Lamb., Rhizophoreas. 

Tan ; 

Karapilla, Sans., Mallotus philippinensis, Miil/.-Arg., Euphorbiacea?. 

Oil ; 

Karara, Kan., Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguminosj.. 

Gum ; 

Kamranga, Beng., Averrhoa Carambola, Linn., Geraniaceae. 

Dye * ; 

Karawepila, Tam., Murraya Koenigii, Spr., Rutacea. 

Oil ; • 

Katl, Tam., Fterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Legumi NosAi. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kana. Pb., Saecharum Munja, Roxb., Gramineae. • 

Fibre ; . 

Kanagi, Kan., Myristica malabarica, Lam., Myristiceaj. 

Oil ; 

Kana-goraka, Cingh., Garcinia Morelia, Dcsr., Guttiferae. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Kanalla, Hind., Bauhinia retusa, Hit «#., Leguminosjs. 

Gum ; . 

Kanaln, Dec., Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminoste. 

Gum ; , • 

Kanana erand Sans., Jatropha Curcas, Linn., EuPffbRBiACEAi. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kanapa, Tel., Barringtonia a?utangulj, Gaertn., Myrtacf./e. 

Tan ; | * 

Kanazo, Burm., Baccaurea sapMa, Miill.-Arg., Euphorbiacea£. 

Dye ; Mordant ; ™ • 

•‘Kanchan, Mahr., Bauhinia, variegata, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; * 

Kanchan, Beng., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn., Legumi nos/e. 

Oil ; 

Kanchan, Tel., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., I.kguminosA!. 

• Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Kanchini, Tam., Bauhinia toraentosaS, Linn., Lkguminos®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Kanfthivalo-do, Kan., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Leguminosai. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 
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Kanchu, Tel., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leg u mi nos.*:. 

Gum ; Dye : Tan ; 

Kanda, Mahr., Allium Cepa, Linn., Liliace^e. 

\ ' QH ; 

Kandal, Bokhara, Dorema Ammoniacum, Don., Umbeelifer.*:. 

Oil ; 

Kandalanga, Tim., Carapa moluccensis, La m. «M k l I ace e. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kandan, Hind., Cauhinia variegata, Linn., Leguminos^. 

• Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kandau. Hind., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., Lkguminos.E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Kandi, S‘/M<f* , Prosopis spicigera, If!tin., Lf.guminosje. 

Gum ; Tan ; * 

Kandiara, Pl>., Carthamus oxyacantha, Bieb., Com posit.*:. 

Oil 

Kandiari, Pb., Argerv one mexicanp, Linn., P.y r >Av E rack se. 

Gum j 

Kandira, Bom, Musa textilis, Louis., A r ces., Scitamine^j. 

Fibre ; 

Kandi a, Hind., Bauhinia retusa, Ham., Legukinos/E. 

Gum ; , 

Kandiila, Mahr., Stercu’ir urctis, Roxh., Stercuhace.f.. 

Fibre ; 

Kaner, Hind., N.-W. P., Pb., Nerium odorum, Soland, Apocynacejk. 
Oil ; 

Kanga, Tel., Pongaynia glabra, Vent., Leuuminos^s. 

Gum ; C il ; 

Kangai, //£wd.^Abutilon asiaticum, C. Don., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kangar, Pb., Pistaeia integerrima, J. L. Stewart, Anacardiace®. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kangar, N.- IV. P., Anthistiria arundinacae, Roxb., Gra,minf./E. 

Fibre ; 

Kanghi, Hind., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kangi, Nepal., Wendlandia tinctoria, DC., Rubiaceae. 

Mordant , 

Kanglu, Pb., Sponia politoria, Planch., Urticaceje. 

Fibre ; 

Kangoi, Dec., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvace®, 

F'ibre ; 

Kanguni, Bom., Celastrus paniculatui’, Willd., Celastrine^e. 

Oil ‘ ; 

Kanhera, Bom., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynace jb.. 

Oil ; , > 

Kanhil, Lcpcha, Lagcrstroemiaparviflora, Roxb., Lythrace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; ( 

Kaniar, Hind., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., I^guminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; f, 

Kaniar, Hind., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., I^jguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 1 

Kanira, Kan. Pb., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynace®. 

Oil ; 

Kaniyur, Hind., N.-W. P., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynace®. 

Oil ; 

Kanj, Hind., Toddalia aculeata, Pers., Rutace®. 

Dye ; 

Kanju, Kumaun, Ulmus integrifolift, Roxb., URticacve. 

Oil ; 

Kanka, Tel., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 
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• Kanka, Tel., Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Kankada, Bom., Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burserace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kankola, Bom., Piper Chaba, Bl., Piperace®. 

Dye ; 

Kankola, Mahr., Piper Cubeba, Linn., Piperack.®. 

Gum ; • 

Kankra, Beng., Bruguiera gymnorrhiza, Linn., Rhizophores. 

* Tan ; 

Kankrei. Hind., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leg u mi nos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Kankri. Ilind., Cucumis Melo, L , utilis^imus. (sft. Roxb.,) Ci*cur- 
niTACF./E. Oil ; , 

Kanlas, Hind., Bauhinia retusa, Ham., Lecuminos®. 

Gum ; 

Kanmar, Hind., Sapindus Mukorossi, Roxb., Sapiniiack®. 

Gum ; v • • 

Kanmar, Hind., Sapindus Mukorossi, Gcertn., Sapinhap. ®. 

Oil ; • 

Kannucli, Him. name, l'^nus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

Kannu-palle, Tam., Mimusopslndica, A. DC., Sapotace.e. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kanom, Lobelia, Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Comiiretace®. 

Gum f Dye ; Tan ; 

Kans, Pb„ Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; • 

Kans, Hind., Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Kanseri, May - mar , Dolichandrons falcata, Seem , Bignoniace®. 

Fibr^ ; 

Kanta, A’.-TF. P., Zizyphus nummularia, IF. & A., Riia.mne®. 

Gum ; • 

Kantala, Sans., Agave vivipara, I.inn., Amakvi.ude®. 

Fibre ; 

Kantan, Hind., Eriodendron aufractuosum, DC., M<y-VACE®. 

Gum ; 

Kanta-nate, Deng., Amarantus spinosus, WilUl., Amarantacea 
D ye ; 

Kanta-natia, Bcng., Amarantus spinosus, Willd., Amarantace. 

Dye ; 

Kantela, N.-IV. P., Argemone mexisa^a, Linn., Pafaverace® , 

Cium ; f 

Kante-mat, Dec., Amarantus spinosu?, Willd., Amarantace®, 

Dye ; , • 

Kante-matha, I Z?owz., Amarantus spinosuf,* Willd., ASiarantace®. 

Bye 

Kanthal, Beng., Artocarpus i^tegrifolia, Linn., Urticace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre* • ; • 

Kantian, Pb., Carthamus oxyaclntlia, Bieb., Composit® 

Oil ; • t 

.Kanwal, Hind., Nelumbium speciosum., Willd., Nymph®ace®. 

Fibre ; m 

Kanya, Sans., Aloe vera, Linn., Liliace®. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Kanyin, Burm., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxb., Dipterocaupe®. 

Gum ; 

Ktayin-ni, Burm., Dipterocarpus l;e»is, Ham., Dipterocarpe® 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kanyin-nl, Burm., Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Gaertn.f., Dipterocarpe® 
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Kanyoung, Magh., Dipterocarpus turbipatus, Gaertn.f., Dipterocarpe.*. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Kanzan, Burm., Bassia longifolia, Willd., Sapotace.*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil j 
• Kao,‘< Pb., Olea ferruginea, Roi,le, Oi.eace.se. 

Oil ; 

Kaoung-wa, Magh., Metocanna bambusoides, Trim., Gkaminfae. 

Fibre ; * ® 

Kapas, Bent*., Dec., Gossypium herbaceum, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kapasi, Him. name, Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupulifek.®. 

Oil ; 

Kapasi. Hii%d„ Helicteres Isora, Linn., Sterculiace.*. 

Fibre ; " 

Kapasiya, N.-W.P., Hibiscus ficulneus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kaphal, N.- IF. P., Myrica sapida, Wall., Mykicac&s. 

Tan ; • , 

Kapila, Bam., Tam., Mallotus philippinensis, Mull.-Arg., Euphorbiac'EjE. 
Dye ;«Oil ; 

Kapli, Tam., Mallotus philippinensis, Mull.-Arg., Fuphoubiaceas. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Kapur kachri, see Curcuma aromatica, Sali:b., Scitamine.’E. 

Dye ; 

Kaputvkachri, Pb., Hedychium spicatum, Ham., ScitAmineae. 

Dye ; 

Karabi, Beng., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynaceze. 

Oil ; 

Karachu, C. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminosa®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Karai-gond, Bam., Sterculia urens, Roxb., Sterculiacea?. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Karail, Beng., Dendrocalainus strictus, Nees., Gkamine.f. 

Fibre ; , , 

Karail, Beng., Dendrocalainus Hamiltonii, Nees , Graminkaj. 

Fibre ; 

Karaka, Tel., Terminalia Chebula, Rets., Comrkefaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ‘ ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Karakana, Bom ; Gre**ia tilkcfolia, Vahl., Leguminosa:. 

Fibre ; 

Karako, Tel., Sterculia colorata, Roxb., Stekcui.iacEvE. 

Fibre ; 

Karallu, Bom., Albizzia procera, Bent Leguminosas. 

Gum 

Karamara, Bom., Averrhoa Caramboia, Linn., Gerani ace/e. 

Dye ; . 

Kara marda, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, 'W. A, Combretace-E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 1 

Karamcha, Beng., Carxssa Carandas, Linn., 4 pocynaceas. 

0 Dye ; Tan ■ o , 

Kuram kanda, Nepal, Oraxylum indicum, Ijenth., Bignoni acea£. 

Dye ; Tan ; At 

Karanga, Hind., Frinsepia utilis, Royle, Rosace®. 

OH ‘ ; 

Karan gal, Pb., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Legu minds*. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Karangalli, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Karangi, Mysore, Tamarindus indica„Ai'nn., Leguminosjk. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil *’ ; 

Karanj, Hind., Bom., Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Oil j ' 
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■Karanja, Bang., Pongamia glabra, Kent., Leguminosje. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Karanji, Hind., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticaceae. 

Oil ; 

Karapu dammar, Tam., Canarium strictum, Roxb., Burke race,*:. 
Gum ; 

Karapu kongiliam, Tam., Canarium strictum, Roxb., BuRy.KACE.lt.' 
Gum ; • 

Karar, Pb., Dauliinia purpurea, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Karaunda, Hind , Carrissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynace.e. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Karaganda, Mahr., Carissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynaceae. 

Dye ; Tan ; , * 

Karavira, Sans., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynace je. 

Oil ; 

Karbuz, N.-W. P ., Citrullusvulgaris, Schrad., Cucurbitaceae. 

Oil ; • • 

Kardai, Sind., (seeds of) Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composit.e. 

Dye ; 

Kare, Kan., Randia dumctorum, Lam., Rubi aceae. 

Dye ; 

Karedha, Uriya, Terminalia ChtSbula, Retx., Combeetace.h. 

Oil ; 

Karepak, Tel., Murraya Kuenigii, Spr., Rutaceae. 

Oil ; 

Kareta, Beng., Hind., Sida carpinifolia, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; • 

Karhinimb, Mahr., Murraya Kcenigii, Sprang., Rutaceae. 

Oil ; 

Karhar, Hind., Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiaceae. 

Dye • ; 

Kargnalia, Hind ., Briedelia montana, Willd., Euphoruiaceak. 

Tan ; ’ * 

Kari, Hind., J’hyllanthus nepalensis, Miill-Arg.. Euphorbiacear. 

Tan ; 

Karijali mara, Kan., Acacia arabica, Willd , Legumijiosa. 

Fibre ; 

Karinga, Tel., Gardenia lucida, Roxb., Rubiaceae. 

Gum ; 

Karingi, Nepal, Wrightia tomentosa, Rom & Schcult., Apocynaci x 
Dye ; 

Karir, Hind., Acacia leucophluea, WMi £., Leguminos.e. 

Dye ; 

Karivepa, Tel., Murraya Kcenigii, S'/o'.,'RuTACE.it. 

Oil ; . 

Kariya-polam. Tam., Aloe vera, Linn , I^biaceap. 

Dye ; Fibre j 

Karka, Gond., Terminalia Cbefcula, Retx., Combretaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan .1 • 

Karka, Beng., Arundo Karka, Rfosb., Gramineae. 

Fibre ; l • 

JKarkanna, Afg., Ziziphus nummularia, W. & A., Rhamne.b. 

Gum ; » 

Karkapilly, Tam., Pithecolobium dulce, Benth., Leguminos-E. 

Oil ; 

Karkath, Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniaceae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Karkava, Tam., Elaeodendron^glaucum, Pars., Celastrineu. 

Gum ; 

Ka rk aya, Hyderabad, Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combketaceae. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
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Kanyoung, Magh., Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Gaertn.f., Difterocarpea. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Kanzan, Burnt., Hassia longtfolia, Willd., Sapotace^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil j 
Kao,‘. Pb., Olea ferruginea, Royle, Oleace.®. 

Oil ; 

Kaoung-wa, Magh., Metocanna bambusoides. Trim., Graminkas. 

Fibre ; * *• 

Kapas, Bong., Dec., Gossypium herbaceum, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kapasi, Ilim. name, Corylus Colurna, Linn., CxjpuliferjE. 

Oil ; 

Kapasi, Hind., Helicteres Isora, Linn., Stebculiacbab. 

Fibre ; •’ 

Kapasiya, N.-IV. P., Hibiscus ficulneus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kaphal, N.-W. P., Myrica sapida, Wall., Myricace.*. 

Tan ; e- <■ , ■ 

Kapila, Bom., Tam., Mallotus philippinensis, Miill.-Arg., Euphorbiaceac. 
Dye ;«Oil ; 

Kapli,' Tam., Mallotus philippinensis, Miill.-Arg., STuphorbi aceac. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Kapur kachri, see Curcuma aromatica, Salitb., Scitamineae. 

Dye ; 

Kapup’kachri, Pb., Hedychium spicatum, Ham., ScitaminEjE. 

Dye ; 

Karabi, Beng., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynaceac. 


Oil j 

Karachu, C. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminosas, 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Karai-gond, Bom., Sterculia urens, Roxb., Sterculiaceac. 

Gum ; Fibre ; t 

Karail, Beng., Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees., Gkamink.%. 

Fibre ; ,.. 

Karail, Beng., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees., Graminea. 

Fibre ; 

Karaka, Tel., Terminalia Chebula, Rote., Combretaciue. 

Gum ; Dye ' ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Karakana, Bom Grewia tiliarfolia, Vahl., Leguminosze. 

Fibre ; 

Karako, Tel., Sterculia colorata, Roxb., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Karallu, Bom., Albizzia procera, Bentb., Leguminosa:. 

Gun^ * 

Karamara, Bom., Averrhoa Carsmboia, Linn., Gbkaniacbae 
D ye ; , " 

Kara marda, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, 'W. <$• A, Combretace.u 
G um ; Dye ; Tan ; ’, 

Karamcha, Beng., Carissa Carandas, Linn., t) pocynaceae. 

° Dye ; Tan ; o 

Kuram kanda, Nepal, Oraxylum indicum, Lenth., Bignoniace^e. 

Dye ; Tan ; (l 

Karanga, Hind., Prinsepia ulilis, Royle, RosACEiE. 

Oil * ; 

Karangal, Pb., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos.®. 

Gum _ ; Tan ; 

Karangalli, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Karangi, Mysore, Tamarindus indica „Linn., Leguminos.*:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil *’ ; 

Karanj, Hind., Bom., Pongamia glabra, Vent., LeguminoSjB. 

Gum j Oil ; 
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•Karanja, Beng., Pongamia glabra, Kent., Leguminosab. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Karanji, Hind., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticacbac. 

Oil ; 

Karapu dammar, Tam., Canarium strictum, Roxb., Burserace®. < 
Gum ; _ 

Karapu kongiliam, Tam., Canarium strictum, Roxb., Bur^;kacea£ 
Gum ; • 

Karar, Pb., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., Leguminos.®. 

* Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Karaunda, Hind , Carrissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynaceve. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

• Karavanda, Mahr., Carissa Carandas, Linn., Afocynaceve. 

Dye ; Tan ; , * 

Karavira, Sans., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynace®:. 

Oil ; 

Karbuz, N.-IV. P„ Citrullus vulgaris, Schrad., Cucurbitace,®. 

Oil ; v • • 

Kardai, Sind., (seeds of) Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; • 

Kare, Kan., Randia dumtftorum, Lam., Rubiace® . 

Dye j 

Karedha, Uriya, Terminalia ChiSbula, Retz., Combretaceve. 

Oil ; 

Karepak, Tel., Murraya Kuenigu, Spr., Rijtace®. 

Oil ; 

Kareta, Beng., Hind., Sida carpinifolia, Linn., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; • 

Karhi-nimb, Mahr., Murraya Kcenigii, Spreng., Rutacf.®. 

Oil ; 

Karhar, Hind., Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiace®. 

Dye • ; 

Kargnalia, Hind., Briedelia montana, Willd., Euphoriuace®. 

Tan ; " * 

Kari, Hind., Phyllanthus nepalensis, MUll-Arg., Eupiiorbiace®. 

Tan ; 

Karijali mara, Kan., Acacia arabica, Willd , Legumijjos®. 

Fibre ; 

Karinga, Tel., Gardenia lucida, Roxb., Rubiace®. 

Gum ; 

Karingi, Nepal, Wrightia tomentosa, Rom & Scheult., Apocynacl® 
Dye ; 

Karir, Hind., Acacia leucophloea, Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Karivepa, Tel., Murraya Kcenigii, 5jAr.,*RuTACE®. 

Oil ; . 

Kariya-polam, Tam., Aloe vera, Linn , L^biace®. 

Dye 5 Fibre ; 

Karka, Gond., Terminalia ChcAiula, Retz., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan - j * 

Karka, Beng., Arundo Karka, Gramine®. 

Fibre ; I • 

JKarkanna, Afg., Ziziphus nummularia, W. & A., Rhamnbs. 

Gum ; . 

Karkapilly, Tam., Pithecolobium dulce, Bentk., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Karkath, Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Bentk., Bignoniace®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Karkava, Tam., Elseodendroi^glaucum, Pers., Celastrineve. 

Gum ; 

Karkava, Hyderabad, Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretace®. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
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K&rla. Pb., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, UrtiCACEA5. 

Fibre ; 

Karnaai, Beng., Bauhinia malabarica, Willd., Leguminosjb. 

Gum ; 

Kartrial, Pb., Peganum Harmala, Linn., Rutacb/B. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Karmal, Hind., (Averrhoa Carambola, Linn., Geranice.®. 

Dye ; 

Karmurada, Sans., Carissa Car an das, Linn., Apocynaceae. 
u Dye ; Tan ; 

Karo, Hind., Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminosje. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Karoh, Oudt., Shorea robusta, Gaftn., Dipterocarpea?. 

Gum ; 

Karomanga, Tel., Averrboa Carambola, Linn., Geraniaceac. 

Dye ; 

Karpas, Sans., Gossypium herbaceum Linn., Malvace/e. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Karpas, Sans K Gossypium arboreum, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Karpur, Beng., Camphor. 

Oil j 

Karpura, Sans., Camphor. 

0.-1 ; 

Karpuraia, Tel., Camphor. 

Oil ; 

Karpuva-arishi, Tam,, Psoralia corylifolia, Linn., Leguminosaj. 

Oil 

Karra marda, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, W. Si A., Combretace m. 
Gum ; 

Karre vembu, Tam., Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Bukseraceb. 

Gum ; Tan ; ' 

Karri, Hind., Saccopetalum tomentosum, Hook., Anonacejb. 

Gum ; * 

Karrona, Hind., Carissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynacea:. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Karruwa, Tam., Cinnamonum zeylanicum, Breyn., Lauraceai. 

Dye ; 0 : 1 ; 

Karu, Tel., Psorelea corylifolia, Linn., Legominosac. 

Oil ; 

Karunda, Hind., Carissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynaceae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Karapale, Tam., Putranjiva Roxburghii, Wall., Euphorbiaceab. 

Oil’ ; 

Karuppuram, Tam., Camphor. 

Od ; ' ., „ « 

Karuvaya, Tam., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; 

Karuvelum, Tam., Acacia arabica, Willd., Leguminosaj. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Kasa, Sans., Saccharum spontaneum, LinJ., Gramine^e. 

■Fibre ; - 

Kash, Peng., Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Gramine^e. 

Fibre ; 

Kashappu, Tam., Prunus amygdalus, Boill., Rosacea. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kashfa, Boswellia floribunda, Endl., Burse race a;. 

Gum ; 

Kashi, Gara., Briedelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiace.*. 

Tan ; 

Kashmal, Hind., Berberis Lycium, Royle., Bbrberideje. 

Gum ; Oil ; 
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Kashmal, Hind., Berberis aristata,'Z7C., Berberide*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Kashti, Him. name, Ravi., Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifer*. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kashu, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Lbguminos*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kashu katti, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leouminos** 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kashumba, Tam., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composite 
D ye ; Oil ; 

Kasir, Hind., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Cornace*. 

Oil ; 

Haas, Hind., Beng., Protosulphate of iron. 

Dye ; • 

Kasraal, Simla, Berberis Lycium, Royle, Berberide*. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kasmal, Pb., Berberis aristqta, DC., Berberide*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Kasrike, Mysore, Casuarina equisetifolia, Forster, C vsu^une*. 

Gum ; Tan j 

Kassi, Hind., Briedelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiace*. 

Tan ; . 

Kasturi, Hind., Bom., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre 3 » 

Kastura-benda, Tam., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceae? 

Fibre ; 

Kasturi-bendavittulu, Tel., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; * 

Kasturi-manjal, Tam., Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamjnk*. 

Dye ; 

Kasturipapusa, Tel., Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamine*. 

Dye • ; 

Kasul, Gondi, Grewia tiliaefolia, Vahl., Leguminos*. 

Fibre ; • 

Katan. Hind., Eriodendrou anfractuosum, DC., Malvace*. 

Oil ; 

Katarali, Tam., Cerbera Odollam, Geertn., ApocvnICe*. 

Fibre ; Oil ; • 

Katat, Burm., Crataeva religiosa, Forst., Capparide* 

Dye ; 

Kat-bel, Hind., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Rutace*. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kat-ber, Zizyphus xylopyra, Willd., 4Rhamne*. 

Gum ; Tan ; . 

Katbhilawa, Garhwal, Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., AnacajidiacE/K. 

Gum ; Tan ; • • # 

Katele, Pb., Argemone mexicana, Linn?, Popaverace*. 

Gum 3 , 

Katguli, N.-W. P„ Salix Wanichiana.«A«d., Saucine*. 

Fibre i i * 

Kath, Hind., Uncaria Ga.mbier\Hunter, Rubiace/e. 

Tan ; * % 

• ‘Kath, Nepal., Adhatoda Vasica, Nees, Acanthace*. 

Dye ; • 

K&tha, Hind., Dec., Bom., Beng., Pb., Acacia Catechu, Willd. Legw- 
MINOS*. Gum ; 

Kathe, Burm., Samadera indica, Geertn., Simarube*. 

. Oil ; 

Kathalai, Tam., Agave vivipara., Linn., Amaryllide.x. 

Fibre 5 

Kathalya gond, Bomb., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixine.e. 

Gum : 
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Kath-bel, Beng., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Rutaceje. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kathe, Kashmir, Indigofera atropurpurea, Ham., Leguminoss. 

( Fibre ; 

Kathekasturi, Tam., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Katila, Sterculia tirens, Roxb., Sterculiaces. t 
Gum ; 

Katila, Hind., Astragalus hamosus, Linn., Leguminoss. 

1 Dye ; 

Kat iliipi, Tam., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., SapotacejE. 

Gum j Tan ; Oil ; 

Kat illupi, Tam., Bassia longifolia, Willd., Sapotaces. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Katira (The Gum), Sterculia urens, Roxb., Sterculi aceas. 

Gum ; 

Katira, Pb., Salix baby'.onica, Linn., Salicines 
F ibre ; 

Katkaranj, Hit\i., Cassalpinia Bonducella, Roxb., Lf.guminoss. 

Oil ; 

Kat-maa, Tam., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace.e. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; , 

Kat-maa, Tam., Spondias mangifera, Pers., Anacardiace.e. 

Gutn ; 

KatmowaV Garwhal, Phyllanthus nepalensis, Mull. Arg., Euphokbiaces. 
Tan ; 

Katori, Sind., Feronja Elephantum, Corr., Rutaces. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Katpoon, Kan., Calophyllum Wightianum, Wall., Guttifers. 

Oil ; 

Katrar, Kumaun, Acacia Intsia, Willd., Leguminoss. 

__ ? ye : 

Katsirsa, Oudh, Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb., Leguminous. 

Gum j 1 

Katta-kambu, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminous. 

Gun ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kattale, Tam., Aloe vets., Linn., Liliaces. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Kattang, Hind., Bambusa arundinacea, Retz., Gramine.k. 

Fibre ; 

Katti, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminoss. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Katti mundu, Te>., Euphorbia Cattimallrfoo, Elliot, RuTACE.il. 

Gum ; ’ . 

Katnim, Hind.., JVfurraya KcEnigii, Spr., Rutaces. 

Oil ; * , 1 * 

Kattra, Ass., Bauhinia malabarica, 'Roxb., Leguminoss. 

Gum ; 

'Kattu, Tam., Terminalia belcrica, Rot<b , Comuretaces. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil £ 

Katturangi, Tam., Albizzia stipulata, Boiifn., Leguminosje. 

Gum j 1 * 

Kattus, Nepal., Quercus pachyphylla, Kurz., Cupulifers. 

Dye ; Tan‘ ; 

Kattut-tumatti, Tam., Cucumis trigonus, Roxb., Cucurbitaces. 

Oil ; 

Katu-imbul, Cingh., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaces. 

Oil ; 

Kat vaghe, Tam., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminoss. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Katyalu, Tam., Atalantia monophylla, Corr., Rutaces. 

Oils ; 
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Kau, Hind., Pb., Olea Eerrusdnea. Hoyle, Ole ace.®. 

Oil ; 

Kaunki, N.-W. P., Rhus Wallichii, Hooh,f., Anacardiace®. 

Oil ; 

Kaurijal, Pb., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadorace®. 

OH ; 

Kauri-van, Pb., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadorace®. 

Oil ; • * 

Kaya, Burm., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Kavali, Mahr., Sterculia urens, Roxb., Sterculiace®. 

Glim ; Fibre ; 

Kavanchi, Tel., Helicteres Isora., Linn., Stebcuuace/b. 

Fibre ; . * 

Kavatha, Sind., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Rutace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kawili, Tam., Sterculia guttata., W. & A., Sterculiace®. 

Fibre ; ^ • • 

• Kayan, Burm., Excaecaria Agallocha, Willd., EIuphorbiaCeas. 
Gum ; • 

Kaya-phala (mace) Bofn., Myristica malabarica, Lam., Myristice®. 
Oil ; 

Kayaphala, Bom., Myrica sajfida, Wall., Mykicace®. 

Tan ; 

Kayu-puti, Eng., Matricaria Chumomiln. Linn., Composite. 

Oil ; 


Kazhirah, Pers., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Compostt®. 

Dye ; • 

Kazu, T.epcha, Girardinia lieterophylla, Decaisnc., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; 

Kchai-tun, Phcltial, Morinda angustifolia, Roxb., Rubiace®. 

Dy* ; 

Kv_a, Beng,, Fan dan us odoratissimus, Willd., Panbane®. 

Fibre ; Oik ; 

Keenatil, Ceylon, See Calophyllum tomentosum, Wight., Guttifer®. 
Oil ; 

Keharsu, Pb., Quercus Ilex, Linn., Cupulifer®.. 

Tan ; 

Kekuna, See Aleurites moluccana, Willd., Euphorbiace*®. 

Oils ; 

Kela, Hind., Bom., Musa paradisiaca, and M. sapientum, Linn., 
Scitamine®. Dye ; Fibre ; 

Kelu, Him. name, Cedrus ’Deodam. m Loudon, M eli ace as. 

Gum ; j # 

Kempu geru, Kan., Anacardium odtidentale, Linn., Anamkihace,*. 

Gum ; Tan ; , , • 

Kemuka, Bom., Sans., Costus speciosiis? Sm., ScimMiNE®. 

* Oil ; 

Kenbun, Burm., Acacia coKcinna, DC., Lf.guminos®. 

Dye ; Tan ; • * 

Kend, Beng., Diospyros mehlioxylon, Roxb., EbenaCEJB. 

Gum ; I• 

Kendu, Ass., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; . 

Kendu, Hind., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb., Ebenace®. 

Gum 

Kao-khin, Burm., Alum. 

Dye ; 

eol, Hind., Ficus infectojia, Willd., Urticace®. 

Gum ; 

Kepli, Him. name, Cedrus Deodara, Loudon. Conifer as. 

Gum ; 
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Keor, Pb., Wrightia tomentosa, Poem, and Scheldt , Apocynaceae. 

Dye j 

Keori, Beng., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandane/e. 

.Fibre ; Oil ; 

' Kerant, Bom., Guizotia abyssynica, Cass., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Kerasya, Arab., Jr*ranus Cerasus, Linn., Rosacea. 

Gum ; ’ * 

Keri, Pb., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne., Urticacea. 

( Fibre ; 

Kering, Garo, Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bigxoniaceae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Kesar, Hind «■ Crocus sativus, Linn., Iridaceas, 

Dye ; 

Kesara, zafran, Hind., Crocus sativus, Linn., Iridacea. 

Dye ; 

Kesaraja, Beng., Wedelia calendulacea, Less., Composite. 

Dye j ** * ■' 

Keshwri, Beng., Eclipta alba., Hassk., Composite. 

Dye ; " 

Kesuti, Beng., Eclipta alba, Hassk., Composite. ‘ 

Dye ; 

Ketmi de Cochin Chine, Fr. Hibiscus rosa-tfmensis, Linn., Malvace/E. 
Dye ; Fibre ; 

Ketuld^B^ng., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandaneas. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Keu, Beng., Hind., Costus speciosus, Sm„ Scitamine m. 

Oil ; • 

Keura, Hind., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandanea. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Kevana, Bom., Helicteres Isora., Linn., Sterculiace.e. 

Fibre ; 

Kewan, Bom., Helicteres Isora, Linn., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre ; 1 

Keysuria, Beng., Eclipta alba., Hassk., Composite. 

Dye ; 

Khadira, Sans, AcaciaCatechu, Willd., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Khair, Hind., Dec"., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Khairwal, Hind., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Leguminos.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Khaja, Hind, Briedolia retusa, Spreng, 'EuPHORBiACEyT.. 

Tan • ; , 

Khaja, Hind., Briedilia montana, Will'd., Euphorbiaceac. 

Tan ; < , 

Khaji, Hind., Phoenix sylvestris, Rogb., Palmas. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Phajur, Hind., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., Pali 
Gum ; Fibre ; ’ • , 

Khakhan, Mahr., Salvadora oleoides, Atna.i Salvadorace^e. 

Oil ; . I 

Khakhan. Mahr., Salvadora persica, Linn,, Salvadoracea£. 

Oil ; 

Khaki, Allahabad, See Iron Sulphate. 

Dye ; 

Khamrak, Dec., Averrhoa Carambola, Linn., Geraniaceae. 

Dye ; 

Khamraka, Bom., Averrhoa Carambola, Linn.,. Geraniace^b. 

Dye ; 

Khan, Sind., Saccharum spontaneum, Linn „ Graminb/E. 

Fibre : 
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Khandura, N.-W. P„ Anthistiria arundinacoc, Roxb ., Gramine jg. 

Fibre ; 

Khankhina, Bom., Salvadora Oleoides, Linn., Salvadorack.®. 

Dye ; 

Khaoi, Nepal., Sponia politoria, Planch ., Ubticack^e. 

Fibre ; 

Khar, Pb., Prosopis spicigera, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; • 

Kharabuja, Bom., Cucumis Melo, L., Cucurbitaceae. 

Off ; 

Kharai, Pb., Celastrus senegalensis, Lam., Celastrine.k 
Oil ; 

Kharani, Nepal., Symplocos thesefolia, ffam., Styrace m. 

Dye ; , 

Kharbuja, Hind., Cucumis Melo, L., Cucurbitace.®. 

Oil ; 

Kharbiij, Cucurbita moschata, Duchesne, Cucurbitaceab. 

Oil ; *• * • 

JChare-vazhum, Pers., Achyranthes aspera, Linn., Amarantace^e. 

Dye • ; » 

Khareza, Pb., Carthamfls oxyacantha, Bicb., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Kharidjar, Sind., Salvadora pdlrsica, Linn., Salvadorace/E. 

Kharmuj, Beng., Cucumis Melo, L., Cucuruitaceai. 

Oil ; 

Kharpat, Beng., Pb., Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burserackje. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kharua, Hind., see Morinda citrifolia, Linn., RuBlACft®. 

Dye ; 

Kharwala, Afg., Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kharzahaa, Pers., Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynaceaj. 

•Oil ; 

Khas, Hind., Andrc^iogon muricatus, Ret a., Gramineae. 

Fibre ; Oils ; 

Khasaroa, Hind., Sponia politoria, Planch., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; , 

Khas-khas, Beng., Andropogon muricatus, Retz., Gramipeas. 

Fibre ; Oils ; 

Khas-khas-ka-post, Dec., Papaver somniferum, Linn., Papave raceac. 
Oil ; 

Khassach, Pers,, Ferula galbaniflua, Boiss., Umbellifera:. 

Gum ; * • 

Khau, Sind., Olea ferruginea, Royle, Oleackae. 

Oil ; 

Khayer, Beng., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; ,• • 

Khenti jund, Kagkan., Indigofera atropurpurea, Ham., LeguminosjR. 

Fibre ; * 

Kheri-nun, Sulphate of Soda. .Si*? Salt. 

Khesla, Gond., Grewia tiliaefolfa, Vahl., Leguminosae. 

Fibre ; k * 

•Kheu, Manipur, Melanorrhoea usitata, Wall., Anacardiaceaa 

Gum ; • 

Khewnan, Hind., Ficus Cunia., Buck., Urticace^. 

Fibre ; 

Khijra, Raj,, Prosopis spicigera, Linn., Leguminosjk. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kflill, Giro, Albizzia procera, Benthf, Lesuminosai. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Khin, Kumaun, Acacia lenticularis, Ham., Leguminosab. 

Gum ; 
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Khip, Delhi, Orthanthera viminea., Wight., Asclepiadaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Khir, Hind., Mimusops indica, A. DC., SAPOTACEAi. 

■ Gum ; Oil ; 

Khira, Hind., Bom., Cucumis sativus, Linn., Cucurbitace.®. 

Oil ; 

Khirdal, Arab., Brassica nigra, Koch , Crucifer*. 

Oil ; 

Khirni, Hind., Mahr., Mimusops indica, A. DC., Sapotaceaj. 
i Gum ; Oil ; 

Khirni, Meywar, Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br., Apocynaceac. 

Dye ; 

Khoausi, M.Jir., Sterculia coloratp, Roxb., Sterculiacka;. 

Fibre ; ■ 

Khoira, ylss., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Khoobani, Hind., Prunus armeniaca, Linn., Rosacea:. 

Oil ; 1 ' 

Khor, Sind., y\cacia Senegal, Willd., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; 

Khori, Bang., Saccharum semidecumbcns, Roxh., Gramine.-e. 

Fibre ; _ 

Khour, Nepal, Acacia ferruginea, DC., Leg'uminosas. 

Ginn ; 

Khubanij Hind., Prunus armeniaca, Linn., Rosace*;. 

Gum ; 

Khulen, Pb., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticacae. 

Oil ; 

Khum, Manipur, Strobilantbes flaccidifolius, Nees., Acanthack/E. 

Dye ; 

Khuma, Manipur, Strobilanthes flaccidifolius, Nees., Acani kace.-e. 

Dye ; • 

Khumbi, Hind., Careya arborea, Roxb., MvrtacejB. 

Gum ; * 

Khurbuj, Hind., Cucumis Melo, L., Cucurbitace^e. 

Oil 

Khurhur, Hind., Ficue Cunia, Buck., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; , 

Khuri, Pb., Sponia politoria, Planch., Urticaceac. 

Fibre ; 

Khwan, Trans-Indus, Olea ferruginea, Royle, Oleacf.fe. 

Khyaa, Burm., Argemone mexicana, Linn. , Papaveraceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; i> " 

Khyar, PVts.,'.C ucumis sativus, Linn v Cucurbitack m . 

Oil ; 

Kiamil, Hind., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anagyrdiaceas. 

Gum ; ' * ■ 

Kiar, Pb., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminosaj. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kich-chilik-kizhangu, Tam., Curcuma Zfcdnaria, Roscoe (non-Roxb ), Scita- 
minkac. Dye ; P 

Kichlie-gaddalu, Tel., Curcuma Zedoarial, (Soscoe (non-Roxb.), Scitaminea:. 
Dye ; 

Kiditsai, Chinese, Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Kikajon, Hebrew, Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceac. 

Oil ; 

Kikar, Hind., Bom., Pb., Dee., Acacia arabica, Willd., Leguminose.*. , 
Gum j Dye ; ‘ . 

Kiki, Jewish, Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceac. 

Oil : 
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Kilar, Him. name, Cedrus Deodars, Loudon, Conifers. 

Gum ; 

Kilar, Pb., Parrotia Jacquemontiana Decaisne, Hamamelide^e. 

Fibre ; 

Kilawa, Pi., Wrightia tomentosa, Roem and Scheult., Apocynaceze. 

T , M . °y e ; 

Kill, Bom , Albizza procera, Benth., Leguminosze. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kalik, -W .P., Saccharum fuscum, Roxb., Gramine/H. 

Fibre ; 

Kilmira, Pb., Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burseraceze. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kilu, Salt Range, Chamoerops Ritchiea%a, Griffs Palm.e. 

Fibre ; a 

Kimul, Hind., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiaceas, 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre 5 

Kinai, Mahr., Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminos.E. 

Gum ; Tan ; * • 

Kindal, Mahr., Terminalia paniculata, W. 8zA., Combkktacezk. 

Dye ; Tan ; * 

Kingi, Pb., Girardinia h^terophylla., Decaisne, Urticace.e. 

Fibre ; 

Kingma, Chinese, Abutilon Avicenoe, Gaertn , Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kini. Bom., Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminosze. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kinjal, Mahr., Terminalia paniculata, W. & A., Combretaceze, 

Dye ; Tan ; * 

Kinnen, Pcrs., Ferula Galbaniflora, Boiss., Umbeli.ifer/e. 

Gum ; 

Kino, Eng., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Leguminos.E. 

GuitP ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kino, Bengal, Eng., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosze. 

Gum ; * 

Kip, Sind., Orthanthera viminea , Wight, Asclepiade.e. 

Fibre ; 

Kiramber, Tam., Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., M,yrtace,e. 

Oil ; 

Kiri, Sind., Ceriops Candolleana, Arno 1 ., Rhizophore/e. 

Tan ; 

Kiri, Kashmir, Jasminum officinale, Linn., Oleace,®. 

Oil ; 

Kirkiria, Hind., Cinnamomum TarRnia, Nees., Legitminosze. 

Kirma, Nepal., Villebrunea frutescens, Blume., Ukticaceag* 

Fibre ; 

Kirna Hind., Saccopetalum t«nentosum, Hook., Anonaci?as. 

Gum : .* • 

Kirrari, Sind., Ceriops Candolleana, Arnot., Rhizophoreze. 

Tan ; , 

Kirru, Pb , Parrotia Jacquemontiana, Decaisne, Hamamelideze. 

Fibre ; * 

Kishur, Beng., Maliotus philipjlii'ensis, Mall. Arg., Euphokbiace.e. . 
• Dye ; Oil ; 

Kishur Kundur, Boswellia floribunda, Endl., Burse raceme. 

Gum ; 

Kitchli, Tam., Citrus Aurantium, Linn., Rutaceas. 

Gum ; 

Kftoli, N.-W, P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminoszb. 

Gum ; Tan ; • * 

Kittali, Tel., Citrus Aurantium, Linn., RutacE/E. 
dGum ; 
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Kittul, Caryota urens, Linn, Palm m. . 

Fibre ; 

Kitwali, N. W. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Ko, 't'b., Olea ferruginea, Royle, Oleace.®. 

Oil 

Koa.mil, P b., Phyllanthus nepalensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiaceae. 

Tan ; * 

Koan, PA., Tamarix articulata, Vahl. T. dioca, Roxb., and T. gallica, 
Linn., Tamariscine.®. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Koat amunak, Tam., Jatropha Curcas, Linn., Euphorbiaceve. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Kobusi, Nepal, Myrica sapida, Wall., Myricace^e. 

Tan ; ” ( 

Kochi, Hind., Acacia concinna, DC., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Kodoga-pala, Tel., Holarrhena antidyscntcrica, Wall., Apocynacea£. 

Oil ; * • 

Kodu, Beng., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitaceae. 

Oil ; •' 

Kohi, Pb., Alnus nepalensis, D Don, Cupulifer.*. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Kohola, Mahr., Benincasa, cerifera, Savi., ‘Cue urbitace.e. 

OU ; 

Kohu, Sind., Olea ferruginea, Royle, Oleaceas. 

Oil ; 

Kohumba, Gun., Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; >. 

Kohundan rangul, C. P., Celastrus paniculatus, Willd., Celastrineae. 

Oil ; 

Koila-xnukri, Tel., Wrightia tomentosa, Roem. & Scheldt., Apocynaceaj. 
Dye ; 

Koir, Ass,, Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; Tan ; * 

Koiral, Beng., Pb., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., Lrguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Kokama, Bom., Garcipia indica, Chois., Guttiferae. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Koki, Tam., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Legumimosas. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kokko, Burm., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leouminosaj. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Koku, Tam., Salvadora oleoides, £/{«»., Salvadorack At. 

Dy<*. i 

Kokum, Bom., (Oil of) Garcinia indida, Chois., Guttiferae. 

Mordant <- ; Oil j t 

Kokum, Butter, Eng ? Garcinia indica, Chois., Guttiferae. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

t Kola bogoti, Nepal, Baccaurea sapida, Mull.' Arg., Eophorbiaceae. 

Dye ; Mordant ; * 

Kola mava, Tam., Anacardium occidental^, Linn., Anacardiacea?. 

pits ; < (\ 

Kolan, Gurhwal & Kumaun., Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Coniferab. 

Gum ; Taij, ; 

Kolavu, Tinnevelly, Hardwickia pinnata, Roxb., Leguminos.®. 

Gum ; 

Koli, Kan,, Baecaurea sapida, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiaceas. 

Dye ; Mordant ; 

Koliar, Hind., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., Lepuminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Koliar, Hind., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 
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*KoiIu, Tam., Dolichos biflorus, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Konda, Tel., Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Konda-amaduna, Tel., Ballospermum montanum, Mull. Arg., Eupsior- 
biace®. Oils ; 

Konda-kashinda, Tel., Toddalia aculiata, Pcrs., Rutace®. 

Dye ; • 

JKond t^ggedu, Tel., Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Legttminos.®. 

Gum ; 

Konda vaghe, Tam., Albizzia procera, Benth., LegXTMINOsa?. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Khondha, Hind., Benincasa cerifera, SavJ., CuCGRBITACK.-e. 

Oil ; 

Kone, Tam., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Legttminos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kong, Tel., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixine®. 

Oil ; '• » • 

Kpngillam, Tam., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixine®. 

Oil ; • 

Kongki, Lepcha, Prunus Puddum, Roxh., Rosace®. 

Gum ; 

Kongki, Lepcha., Semecarpus Ahacardium, Linn.f., AnacarDiACE®. 

Oil ; 

Konkudu, Tel., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sapindace®. 

Oil ; 

Kooail, Nepal, Sponia orientalis, Planch., Urticace®. 

Koorak, Bom., Garuga pinnata, Roxh., Burserace®. 

Gum ; 

Koosum, Hind., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindace®. 

Gum ; 

Kopar, Hind., Dendrocalamus Hamilltonii, Nees., Ora mine®. 

Fibre ; 

Kopar, Hind., Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Kopasia, Uryia, Kydia calycina, Roxh., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; . 

Korala, Main., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxh., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Kora-mau, Tel., Breedeliaretusa, Spreng., Eufhore®. 

Tan ; 

Koranju, Uryia, Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; • , 

Koray, Tam., Cyperus rotunda, Linn., Cyperace®. 

Dye j Oil ; 

Kor-ke-jhar, Dec., Cyperus rotiyidus, /.inn., Cyperace®. 

Dye ; Oil ; , • • 

Korinta, Tel., Acacia Intsia, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; • 

Koriti, Tel., Plecospermum spinosutn, 2 recul, Urticace®. 


Dye ; t 

Koma nebu, Beng., Citrus medic|,v£2w»., Rdtace®. 

■ ■ Gum ; Tan ; 

Koroh, Oudh, Shoria robusta, Gaertn., Dipterocarpe®, 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Koroi, Beng. Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminos®. 
Gum ; 

Kou, Hind., Saccharum spontaneum, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; , • 

Kosum, Hind., Schleichera tnjuga, Willd., Sapindace®. 

oy ; 
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Kosundra, Pb., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosje. 

Gum ; 

Kotamalli, Tam., Coriandrum sativum, Linn., Umbelliferye. 

, . Oil 

Kothamira, Mahr., Coriandrum sativum, Linn., Umbellifkr^e. 

Oil ; 

Kottai-pakka 4 , Tam., Aror.i Catechu, Linn., Palmjb. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; ' 

Kovaryia, Bom., Cassia Tora, Linn., Leguminos-e. 

Dye ; 

Koal, I.epcha, Ainus nepalensis, D. Don, Cupuliper.*. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Kowal, I.opcha, Juglans regia, Linn., J UGUNDE/E. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oil *; f 

Kowti, Mar., Hydnocarpus Wightiana, Blume, Bixxne^e. 

Oil ; 

Krim. Lepcha, Tabern.e-nontana coronaria, Willd., Apocynace/e, 

Dye ; < ' •’ 

Krishnatulsi, Hind.., Bong., Tel., Ocimum sanctum, var. sanctijm 
Latsiatve. r Oil ; 

Kubinde, Nepal, Kydia calycina, Roxb., MAt-VAtE-E. 

Fibre ; 

Kuchandana, Suns., Pterocarpus santalintis, Linn./., Leguminosaj. 

Kuctifg , Ben//., Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn., Log ANI ace/e. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Kuchla, Hind , Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn., Loganiace-e. 

Dye ; Oil. : 

Kudo, Kala, Mahr., Wrightia tinc-toria, B. Br., Apocynack^e. 

Gum j 

Kudaka. Bom., Cedrela Toona, Roxb, Mki.iace^!. 

Gum ; Dye 1 ; 

Kudoly, Kan., Cicer arientinum, Linn., Leguminos/E. 

Dye ; « 

Kujs P b., Jasminum humile, Linn., Oleaceas. 

Dye ; 

Kukar, C. P„ Garugp pinnat.a, Roxb., Burserace^e. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Kukha-avalu, Tel., Cleome viscosa, Linn., Capparide.e. 

Oil ; 

Kulanjun, Bcng., Alpinia Galanga, Sue., Scitamine/E. 

Dye ; 

Kuki, Kan., Baccaurea sapida, Mi/lh, Kphorbi ACE/E. 

„ . Ov’e ^ ; Mordant ; 

Kukto-pooi, v ^?e«g., Basella cordifolia, Lam,, Chenopodiace.e. 

Dye ‘ 

Kukurchlta, Beng., Tetranthenajaurifolia, Jacq., Laurace-E. 

Oil ; 

Kul, Hind. Beng., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk.} Rhamnejb. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan *; . 

Kulanjan, Beng., Alpinia Galanga, Sue. ,|Scitamineje. 

r .Dye ; • f 

Kulinjpai, Hind., Alpinia Galanga, Sue., Scitamine^e. 

Dye ; , 

Kulinjana, Bom., Alpina Galanga, Sue., Scitamine^e. 

. Dye ■, 

Kulitba gaglip, Sind., Dolichos biflorus, Linn., Leguminous. 

Oil ; 

Kull vonne, Kan., Calophyllum Wightianupi, Wall, Guttifer®. 

Oil ; 

Kulthi gahat, Hind., Dolichos biflorus, Linn., Leguminos^e. 

Oil ; 
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fculu, Hind., Sterculia urens, Roxb., -Stercoliaceas. 

Gum ; 

Kumara, Konda, Beng., Hind., Cucurbita Pepo., DC., Cucurbitace.e. 
Oil ; 

Kumbi, Tam., Gardenia Iucida, Roxb., Rubiace.®. 

Gum ; 

Kumbi, Hind., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixineas. 

Gum ; Oil ; * * 

Kumbi, Jfind., Careya arborea, Roxb., Burseraceas. 

Gum ; 

Kumbuk, Cinjh., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Com bretace/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Kumbuli, Tam., Benincasa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbitace/E. 

Oil ; * 

Kumhra, Kumaun, Benincasa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbit ACE/E. 

Oil ; 

Kumila, Hind., Pb., Mallotus philippinensis, Miill.Arg., Euphorbiace.e. 

Oil : • 

K^m jameva, Beng,, Styrax scrrulatum, Roxb., Styraceas. 

Gum ; 

Kumkuma, Sans., Crocus Sativus, Linn., Iridaceae. 

Dye ; 

Kumkuma, Tel., Mallotus philipjfinensis, Mull. Arg., EuPHORBIACEAJ. 
Oil ; 

Kumla nebu, Beng., Citrus Aurantium, Linn., Rutacejs. 

Gum ; 

Kumra, Beng., Benincasa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbi tace/F.. 

Oil ; / 

Kumra, Beng., Hind., Cucurbita Pepo, DC., Cucurbitace.-e. 

Oil ; 

Kumta, Raj, Acacia Senegal, Willd., Leguminosas. 

Gum * ; * 

Kumveru, Tel., Andropogon muricatus, Reis., Graminea:. 

Fibre ; Oils • : 

Kun, Burnt., Areca Catechu, Linn., Palmas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Kundanuga, Tel., Lagcnaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbit/iceas. 

Oil ; 

Kundi, Sind., Prosopis spicigcra, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; 

Kundash, I’6., Alnus nitida, Endl., Betulaceac. 

Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Kundur, Arab., Hind., Boswellia florfb'tnda, Endl., Burserace.e. 

Gum ; 

Kunduru, Sans., Boswellia floribunda, "Endl., B urseraceas. 

Gum ; • , • 

Kundur Madharaj, Boswellia floribunda,,B urSerace/e. 

Gum ; 

Kunduru, Sans., Boswellia floribunda, £ndl., Burseraceas. 

Gum ; * 

Kundur Unsa, Boswellia, floribunda, Endl., BurseRace.*. 

Gum ; t* 

•Kundur Zakur, Boswellia floribdnda, Endl., Burseraceas. 

Gum ; . 

Kungi, Bura, Hind., Beng., Abutilon graveolens, W. & A. Malvaceae. 
Fibre ; 

Kungli, Tam., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., Bukseraceas. 

• Gum ; 

Kungumapu, Tam., Crocus saiivus, Li>nn, Iriuaceae. 

Dye ; 

Kunhya, Nepal, Ficus Cuma, Buck, Urticaceje. 

Fibre ; 
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Kuni Gum, Eng., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; 

Kunia, Kumaun, Ficus Cunia, Buck, Urticace*. 

, .Fibre ; 

Kunj, Hind., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticace*. 

Oil ; 

Kunjia, Beng., Urena sinuata, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Kunkhoora, Ass., Bohmeria nivea., H. & A., Urticace.*. 

Fibre ; 

Kuntheebin, Burnt., Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm*. 

Dye ; 

Kuragumapgjal, Tam., Bixa Orellana, Linn., Bixine*. 

Dye ; , 

Kuraj, Hind., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Gum i 

Kural, Pb., Bauhinia retusa, Ham., LegCminos*. 

Gum ; Dye < ; Tan * ; ’ 

Kurang, Simla, Mardenia Roylei, Wight., Asclepiade*. 

Fibre 

Kuri, Pb., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleac£*. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Kurku, Tam., Ficus infectoria, Willd., Urt/cace*. 

FJibre ; 

Kurku CQrunga-maji, Kan., Mallotus philippinensis. Mull. Arg., Euphok- 
ui ace*. Oil ; 

Kurkur kat, Hind., Hymcnodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rusiace*. 

Tan ; V 

Kurpa, Tel., Barringtonia acuiangula, Cacrtn., Myrtacb*. 

Tan ; 

Kurpa, Bom., Memecylon edulc, Roxb., Melastomace*. 

Dye ; 

Kurpoora mar am, Tam., Maiir., Eucalyptus globulus, Lam., Myr 1 
Gum ; Oil ; _ * 

Kurtam ussul. Arab., GossyPium herbaceum, Linn., Malvace*. 
Kurti-kalai, Beng., Dolichos biflorus, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Oil ; 

Kuruka, Bomb., Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burserace*. 

Gum ; " Tan ; 

Kurumia, Beng., Carisa Carandas, Linn., Apocvnace*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Kurwe-badam, Hind., Bom., Prunus amygdalus, Boill., Rosace*. 

Gum ; Oil ; «- *■ 

Kus, Hied., Siccharum spontaneum, Linn., Gramine*. 

Fibre )* 

Kush, Pb., Prunus armeniaca, Linn., Rosace*. 

Gum ; " 

Kushaeta, Kan., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ( ; 1 

Kushmnl, N.-W. P., Berberis Lycium, Royle, Berberide*. 

Gum ; ‘ 

Kushumba, Tam., Carthamus tinctoria, L\tn., Composit*. 

Dy<} ; ’ 

Kusi, Hind., Briedplia montana, Willd-, Euphorbiace*. 

Tan ; 

Kusimb, Bomb., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindace*. 

Oil ; 

Kdst, Beng., Hind., Costus Speciosus, Sm., Scitamine*. 

Oil ; * r 

Kustui, Tel. Acacia Farnesiana, Willd., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; 
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' KuSum, Beng. & Hind., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindaceas. 
Gum ; 

Kusura, Hind., Beng., Dec., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composite. 
Dye ; Oil ; 

Kusumb, Hind., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindacejb. 

Gum ; 

Kusumba, Bom., Carthamus tinctoria., Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; 

Kutaki. Tel., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandaneas. 

FiBre ; 

Kuth, Beng., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminos^e. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Kutha, Hind., Uncaria Gambler, Hunter. Rubiaceas. 

Tan ; 

Kutki, Gond., Eriolaena Hookeriana, W. & A., Sterculiacea;. 

Fibre ; 

Kutki, Gond., Eriolicna spectabilis.. Planch., Sterculiaceas. 

Fibre ; * * • 

Kj-itlanimbu, Hind., Citrus medica, Linn., Rutace^e. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Y wam-thee-beng, BurnA, Areca Catechu, Linn., Palmas. 

Gum ; 

Kutri, Rb., Achyranthes aspera *Linn., Amarantaceas. 

Dye ; 

E.waytanyeng, Burm., Pithecolobium dulce, Benth., Leguminos^e, 

Oil : 

Kver, Chenab, Jasminum officinale, Linn., Oleaceac. 

Oil ; / 

Kyabaing, Burm., Ccriops Roxburghiana, Arnott., Riiizophoreas. 
Dye ; 

Kyaitha, Burm., B.i ringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., Myrtaceas. 

Tan • ; 

Ky.ikatwa, Burnt., Bambusa arundinacea, Rets., GrAMINE/E. 

hj^re ; • 

K,. "vn., lom.. Ferula all iacea, Boiss., Umbelliferje. 


K. at hou-bega, Burm., Allium sativum, Linn., Lilij.ce.-e. 

\Jl'I ; 

Kya.ikchin, Burm., Alum. 

M ordant. 

Kyauk-pa-yon, Burm., Bcnincasa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbitjckas. 

0.1 ; 

Kyellowa. Burm., Bambusa Brandisfii, <9, Gramtneac. 

Fibre ; * 

Kyeni, Burm , Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., Myrtacic^. 

Tan ; » • 

Kyetpaung, Burm., Wiceola elastica, Ro%k., ApocynXce m. 

Gum ; 

Kyetsu, Burm., Ricimus comihunis, Linn., Euphorbiace,®. 

Oil ; « 

Kyetsu, Burm., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceae. 
Mordant ; . * 

,Ky etthwun-ni , Burm., Allium ctfpa, Linn., Liliaceae. 

Oil 

Kyetthvunbyu, Burnt., Allium sativum, Linn,, Liliaceae. 

Oil ; 

Kyinghi, Lepcha, Ponzalzia viminea, Wedd., Urxicaceas. 

9 Fibre ; 

Kymki, Lepcha, Maoutia puaja, Wedd) Urticaceac. 

Fibre ; 

Kyu, Burm., Terminalia citrina, Roxb., Combretace je. 

Dye ; 
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Kyaungban, Burnt., Vitex trifolia, Linft., Verbenaceai. 

Oil ; 

Kyoungha, Burnt., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniaceaj. 
, Dye ; Tan j 

Kyun', 8urm.> Tectona grandis, Linn Verbenace.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 


L 

Lkber, Hind., Desmodium tiliaifolium, G. Don., Leguminos^b. 

Fibre j 

Laburnum, Jndian, Eng., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leuuminus.e. 

Gum ; Tan ; * 

Lac, Eng., Coccus Lacca. ' 

Dye ; 

Laduri, Pb., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleaceaj. 

Dye ; , , 1 

Lahan, Raj. , Toddalia aculeata, Pers., Rutaceae. 

Dye ; >• 

Lahanabodara, Bom., Lagerstrcemia parviflora, Rc.xb., Lythrack.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Lahokung, Lepcha, Butea frondosa, /?oa;&.^.Lkguminosas. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Lai, Hintf , Sind., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca, Roxb., and T. gal 
lica, Linn , Tamakiscineac. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Laila, N.-W. P., Salix tetraspcrma, Roxb., Salicineae. 

Tan ; v 

Laj, Pb., Symplocos cratsegoides. Ham., Styrace^e. 

Oil ; 

Lakhar, Pb., Rhus succedanea, Linn., Anacardi aceae. 

Oil ; 

Lakuch, Hind., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; , 

Lakucha, Sans., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticaceaj. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Lala ambadi, Sind., Hibiscus SabdariiTa, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Lal-ambari, Dec., Hind., Hibiscus SabdariiTa, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Lalachandana, Bom., Hind., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn.f., Lkguminosai 
D ye ; 

Lal-Bhopala, Bom., Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne, Cucurbitace.'E. 

Oil,. 

Lal-bherenda, v9r>*ig., Jatropha glandalifera, Roxb., Euphorui ace/e. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Lalchandan, Hind., Bing., Symplocos phyllocalyx, Cleike, Styraceye. 
Dye ; 

Lal-dudiya, Bom., Cucurbita marjima Duchesne, Cucurbitaceai. 

Oil ; ‘ 

Lai jhau, Bcng., Tamarix dioica, Roxb., TamariscinejB. 

flum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Lallei, Dec., Albizzia amara, Botvin, LeguTunos.*:. 

Gum ; 

Lai malata, Nepal, Macaranga indica, Wight, Euphorbiaceje. 

Gum ; 

Lal-mugra, Beng., Celosia cristata, Linn., Che nopod I ACE/E. 

Fibre ; 

Lancbar, Trans-Indus, Orthanthcra viminea, Wight, Asclepiaueai. 

Fibre ; 

Landar, Pb., Symplocos crataegoides, Ham., Styraceak. 

Oil i 
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'Langshur, Him. name, Juniperus communis, Linn., Conifers. 
Gum ; 

Langura, Bhutia, Corylus Colurna, Linn., Copulifers. 

Oil ; 

Lanka, Beng., Hind., Cucurbita Pepo, DC., Cucurbitaces. 
Oil ; 

Lanka-Sij, Beng., Euphorbia Tirucalli, Linn., Euphorbiac^b. 
Mordant ; * 

• Lard A-> 

Oil ; 

Lard kunel, Hind., Thevetia neriifolia, ¥uss., Apocynaceas. 

Oil ; 

Lari (root), Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Rury aces. 

Lasan, Hind., Allium sativum, Linn., Liliaces. 

Oils : 


Lasora, Hind., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boragines. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Lasuna, Sans., Mahr., Allium sativum, Linn., Liliacr^e. 

., Oils ; 

Laswara, Pb., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boragines. 

Dye ; Fibre ;* 

Latkan, Hind., Beng., Bixa Orellana, Linn., Bixines. 

Dye ; * 

Latechu, Ass., Baccaurea sapida, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiaces. 

Dye ; Mordant ; , 

Latikat, Nep., Phyllanthus nepalensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiaces. 

Tan ; 

Latjira, Hind., Achyranthes aspera, Linn., Amarantacts. 

Dye ; 

Lau. Beng., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitaces. 

Oil ; ^ 

Lauki, P6.* Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitace m. 

Oil ; 

Laurel, Alexandrian, Eng., Calophyllum Jinophyllum, Linn., Guttiferji. 
Gum ; 

Lavanga, Bens;., Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., Myrtaces. 

Oil ; 

Lavangala, Tel., Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., Myrtaces. 

Oil ; 

Laynuag, Manipur. See Khaki. 

_ Dye ; 

Lebu, Beng., Citrus medica, Linn., RutacEjE. 


Gum ; Tan ; • • 

Lei, Pb., Tamarix dioica, Roxb., Tamariscineje. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Leinyu, Pb., Tamarix articulata ,’Vahl., T., dioca, Roxb., afid T, gallica, 
Linn., Tamariscineve. Gum ;,Bye ; 'fan ; B ’ 
Lemon: Bng., Citrus medica, Linn., var. Limonum, Rutace.®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil * ; . 

Lesu, Nepal, Ficus elastica, Bl., Urcicaceje. 

Gum ; 

Lesuri, Sind., Cordia Myxa, Linn* x3oraginE/E. 

* • Dye j Fibre ; I 

Letkop, Burnt., Sterculia feetida, Linn., Sterculiace.*. • 

Oil ; 

Letpan, Burm., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Gum_ ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Lettgpgyi, Burm., Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., Apocynace.*. 

Lettop-thein, Burm., Wrightia tomentosa, Roem. & Scheldt, Apocyhacea 
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Lettuce, Common, Eng., Lactuca Scatiola, Linn., Composite. 
Oil ; 

Liar, SindfXZor&ia. Rothii, Roem. & Sch., Bor agin ace*. 
jGum ; 

Libidibi, Bom., Caesalpinia coriaria, Willd., Leguminos*. 


Tan ; 

Libu, Beng., Hind., Citrus medica, Linn., var. acida, Rutace*. 
Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Licben, Rose, Eng., Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esch., Lichenes. 

. Dye ; 

Ligemotku, Tel., Butea superba, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

Fibre ; 

Lilac, PersHui, Eng., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meuace*. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Limbolee, -, Murraya Kcenigii, Spr., Rutace*. 

Oil : 


Limbu, Hind., Citrus medica, Linn., var. acida, Rutace.®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Lime Tree Of Europe, Eng., Tilia europaea, Linn., Tiliace*. 

Fibre ; 

Lime, Sour, Eng., Citrus medica, Linn., var. acid’A, Rutace.*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Lime, Sweet, Eng., Citrus medica, Linn., 'Var. Limetta, Rutace.®. 
Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Lime, 'Wild, Eng., Atalantia monophylla, Corr., Rutacea. 

Oils : 

Linaone, It., Citrus medica, Linn., var. Limonum, Rutace.*. 

Gum ; Tai ; Oil ; 

Limonier, Fr., Citrus medica, Linn., var. Limonum, Rutace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Limoun, Arab., Citrus medica, Linn., var. acida, Rutace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Limu, Hind., Arab., Pers., Citrus medica, Linn., var. acida, Rutace*. 

Gum f Tan ; Oil ; 

Linhe, Burm., Acorus Calamus, Linn., Aroide*. 

Oils ; 

Lipiah, Nepal, Villebrunea appendiculata, Wcdd., Urticace*. 

Fibre ; 

Lipic, Nepal, Villebrunea appendiculata, Wedd., Urticace*. 

Fibre ; 

Liquorice, Eng., Glycyrhiza glabra, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Dye ; 

Litbora, Hind., Litscea zeylanica, Nets, Laurine*. 

Oi? : 


Litchi, Eng., fNephelium Litchii, Cdmb., Sap indace*. 

Gum ;* 

Lodh, Kumaun, SyriSplocos crataegoides, Ham., Stvrace*. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Lodh, Hind., Berg., Symplocos racemosa, Roxb., Styrace*. 

Dye ; Tan ; Mordant ; 

Lodh, Hind., Symplocos spicata, Roxb., Styrace*. 

Dye ; 

Logwood, Eng., Haematoxylon Campecb'anum, Linn., Leguminos*. 
Dye ; 

Lohar bhadi, Beng., Odina Wodicr, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Loja, Sutlej, Symplocos crataegoides, Ham., Styrace*. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Lokandi, Bom., Ventilago madraspaiana, Gaertn., Rhamne*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Lonepho, Burm., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 
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* Long, Hind., Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., Myrtace.*. 

Oil ; 

Losh, Pb., Symplocos cratsegoides, Ham.., Styrace.*. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Lotus, Eng., Nelumbium speciosum, Willd., Nymph^eace-®. 

Fibre ; 

Louz-ul-murr, Arab., Prunus amygdalus, Boill., Rosace/E... 

Gum; Oil ; * 

. LovagPi ting., Carum copticum, Benth., UiSibeluferae. 

Oil ; 

Lovi, Dec., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticace^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Lowi, Dec., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb m UrticacejE. 

Gum ; , 

Lu, Pb., Symplocos craetagoides, Ham., Styraceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Luban, Arab., Hind., Bosv^ellia fioribunda, Endl., Burs braced. 

Gum ; » • 

J«uban, Beng„ Bosweliia serrata, Colebr., Burserace.®. 

Gum ; 

Luban meyetl, Arab., Boswellia Frereana, Bird'.0., Burseraceas. 
Gum ; 

Luir, Him. name, Juniperus eicelsa, M. Bid., Conifers. 

Gum ; 

Lukrabo-oil, Siam, Gynocardia odorata, R. Br., Bixineaj. 

Oil ; 

Lulingyaw, Burm., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Breyn., Laurine®. 

Dye ; Oil : , 

Lullai, Dec., Albizzia amara, Botvin., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; 

Lu-Iandar, Pb., Symplocos cratsegoides, Ham., Styraceje. 

Dye* ; 

Lunbo, Burm., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace/e. 

Tan ; • 

Lust, N.-W. P., Taxus baccata, Linn., Coniferae. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Lutco, Hind., Baccaurea sapida, Miill. Arg., Eupiiosbiaceaj. 

Dye ; Mordant ; 

Lut-ter, Nepal, Artocarpus Chaplasha, Roxb., Urticace.®! 

Gum ; 


• M 

• 

Maa, Tam. Burm. Magnifera indica, * Linn., Anacardiacme. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan • ; Oil ; * 

Mace, Eng., Myristica moschata, Willd., Myris ticeA. 

Oil ; 

Machi-patli, Tel., Artemisia Vulgaris, JLinn., Composite!. 

Oils ; . 

Machi-pattiri, Tam., Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., Compositze. 

Oils ; * 

Machugan, Garo, Mallotus philfipinensis, Miill. Arg., Euphorbi AfE.®. 

Oil ; 

Mada, Tel., Avicinnia officinalis, Linn., Verbenace.®. 

Tan ; 

Mada, And., Ceriops Candolleana, Arnott, Rhizophorea?. 

• Tan ; 

Madagari vembu, Tel., Cbjckrassia tabularis, Adr. Juss., Meli ace®. 
Gum ; Dye ; 

Mad^laich-chedi, Tam., Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythrace.e. 

Gum ; Dye j Tan ; 
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Madar, Hind., Calotropis Rigan tea, R. -Hr., Asclepiade®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Madar, Cachar, Erythrina indica, Lam., LeguminoSjE. 

■ Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Mad&t, Mahr., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretace.e. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Madder, European, Eng., Rubia tinctorium, Linn., Rubiaceas. 

Dye ; ' 

Madder, Indian, Eng., Rubia cordifolia, Linn., Rubiaceae. 

< Dye ; 

Maddi, Tel., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Maddi, MySbre, Terminalia Arjun?, Bedd., Combretacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ;, 

Madhuka, Sans., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Madhuka Sara, (oil) Sans., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotaceak. 
Oils ; 

Madhurika, Sans., Foeniculum vulgare, Gaertn., Umbellieer/H. 

Oil ; ‘ 

Madu-karray, Tam., Randia dumetorum, Lam., RVbiaceaj. 

Dye ; w 

Maestapat, Beng., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; 

Magadara, Tam., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Magsher, Pb., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicineae. 

Tan ; ' 

Magyf, Burm., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil ; 

Mahahlegabyu, Bu.rm.; Bauhinia acuminata, Linn., Leguminos®. 
Oil 

Mahahlegarn, Burm., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., Leguminosac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Mahalimbo, C. P., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meli aceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Maha limbu, Uriya, Cedrela Toona, Roxb., Meliaceje. 

Gum ; Pye ; 

Mahalanga, Bom., Citrus mcdica, Linn., Rutaceac. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Maha niebu, Citrus decumana, Willd., Rutaceae. 

Gum ; 

Mahanim, Hind., Cedrela Toona, Po£b., Meliaceb. 

Guin *; Dye ; , 

Mahanimba, Sans., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliaceb. 

Oil ; * .. 

Maha rukh, Hind., Mahr., Ail&pthus excelsa, Roxb., SiMARUBEiB. 
Gum ; 

Mahanshada, Sans., Allium sativum, Linn., Liuacea. 

Oils ; 

Mahlbans, Nepal., Bambusa nutans, Wall., Gramineae. 

• Fibre ; • 

Mahlu,< Lepcha., Bambusa nutans, Wall., Gramineae. 

Fibre ; 1 

Mahogany tree, Indian, Eng., Cedrela Toona, Roxb., Meliackb. 
Gum ; Dye ; 

Mahua, Hind., Bom., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Mahui, Hind., Orthanthera viminia,' Wight.,rAscuBPiAOKJE. 

Fibre ; 

Mahula, Beng., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye t ; Tan ; Oils ; 
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Mahwa, Bang., Hind., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Maida, Pb., Tetranthera iaurifolia, Jacq., Laurine®. 

Oil ; 

Maidal, Nepal., Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiace® . 

Dye ; 

Maidal-lara, Nepal, Plecojpermum spinosum, Trecul, UrRtcace ®. 

Dye _ ; 

Maioren-hair, Eng., Adiantum Cappilus-Veneris, Linn., Filices. 

Oil ; 

Mainakat lara, Nepal, Plecospermum spinosum, Trecul, Urticace®. 

. Dye ; 

Mainphal, Hind., Randia dumetorum, f.am., Rub 1 ace®. 

Dye ; • 

Maize, Eng., Zea Mays, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Majnun, Pb., Salix babyloaica, Linn., Salicin®. 

Fibre ; 

Majtari, Hind., Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., Composit®. 

.Oil ; # 

Majuphala, Bom., Quercus infectoria, Oliver, Cupulifer®. 

Dye ; • 

Makanim, Tel., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliace®. 

Oil ; 

Makara-rai, Hind., Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifer®. 

Oil ; 

Makar-limbu, Mahr., Atalantia monophylla, Core., Rutace®. 

Oil _ ; • 

Makha-jowari, Dec., Zca Mays, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Makhaj, Beng., Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., Ojcurbitace®. 

Oil ; 

Makhmah, Bom., "fagetes patula, Linn., Composit®. 

Dye ; 

Makhur, Mahr., Atalantia monophylla, Corr., Rutace®. 

Oil ; 

Makka, Hind., Zea Mays, Linn., Gramine®, • 

Fibre : . 

Makka cholam, Tam., Zea Mays, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Makka-zonalu, Tel., Zea Mays, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; , 

Makkal, Pb., Populus balsamifera, £inn., Salicine®. 

Gum ; • , 

Makki, Tam., Garcinia Morelia, Desrouss., Guttifer®. 

Gum ; Tan ; » • * 

Malfkuna, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa*, Lam , Leguminos®, 

Gum 1 • 

Makulu, Cingh., Hydnocarpus Wiglftiana, Blume, Bixine®. 

Oil ; 

Makur-kendi, Beng., Hind., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenace®. 

Gum j Dye ; Tan# ; Oil ; 

Mala, Hind., Spatholobus rfoxburghii, Bth., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; * 

Malabar, 

Oil ; 

Malagiri, IV.- W. P., See Hedychium spicatum, Ham., Sctiamine®. 

* Dye ; • 

M-laing, Burm., Broussonetia papyrifera, Vent., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; 

Matai-veppam, Tam., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliace®. 

Oil ; 
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Malaka, Burnt., Psidium Guava, Raddi', Myrtac&s. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Male, Burtn., Jasminum Sambac, Alton , Oleace/E, 

. Ojl ; 

Malampongu, Tinnevelly, Garcinia travancorica, Beddome, GuTTiFERAt. 
Gum ; 

Malghan, Hind. ,'Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Lepeminosas. 

Gum ; , 

Mall, Mahr., Pogostemon Patchouly, Pallet., Labiatae. 

* Oil ; 

Maljan, Hind., Bauhinia Vahlii, IT. & A., Leguminosas. 

Gum ^ 

Malkakni, Oudh, Kumaun, Celastrf/s paniculatus, Willd., Celastrine/E. 
Oil 

Malkangni, Pb. (seeds of) Cclastrus paniculatus, Willd., Celastrineae. 
Oil ; 

Malkangoni, Bom,., Cq’astrus senegalensis, Lam., Celastrineae. 

. Oil 

Mallanim, C. Pi. Mclia Azedarach, Linn., M eh ace as. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; , 

Mallai, Salem, Sansevieria zeylanica, Willd., Haemcidorace/E. 

Fibre ; i 

Mallai jrembu, Tam., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Mallow, Country, Eng., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don, Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Mallow, Indian, Eng., Abutilon avicennae, Gaertn., Malvackac. 

Fibre ; ' 

Mallow-Musk, Eng., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Malu, Hind., Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Leguminosjs. 

Gum ; 

Mamadi, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardiace^ 1 . 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Mamech, Polygonum bistorta, Linn., Polygonace^e. 

Oil ; 

Mamid, Tel., Mangifera’indica, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Oil : 

Manaloo oil. 


Oil ; 

Manche, Tel., Euphorbia Tirucalli, Linn., Euphorbiace-e. 

Mordant ; „ 

Manchi-nnne noovooloo, Tel., Sesamdm indicum, Linn., Pedalineal 
Oil ; \ 

anda, Tel., Raniia dumetorum, Lam., Rubjace/e. 

Dye i •- , 

a/Tnndn dhup, Kan., Canarium stnctum, Roxb., Burseraceje. 

Gum ; « 

Mandara, Bom., Calotropis gigantea, A. By., Asclepiade/K. 

Gum ; Dye j Tan ; Fibre ‘ ; 

Mandara, Bom., Calotropis procera, R. Br.f Asclepi adeag 
G 4 im ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre t ; 

Mandgay', /?om.,Bambusa arundinacea, Retz r, Graminea. 

Fibre ; 

Mandkolla, Pb., Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiaceje. 

Dye ; 

Mangas, Lam., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardiace2E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil, ; 

Manghati, Uriya, Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythraceme. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Mangil, Tam., Bambusa arundianacese, Retz., Graminege. 

Fibre ; 
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Mangi, Salem., Sanseviria zeylanica, Willd., Hcemodoraceae. 

Fibre ; 

Mango, Eng., Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Mangosteen, Eng., Garcinia Mangos tana, Linn., Guttiferjs. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Mangrove, Eng ., Rhizophqja mucronata, Lamk., Rhtzophjireae. 

: 

Mangrove Bark, Bruguiera gymnorrhiza, Lam. Rhizophore,®. 

Tan ; 

Mangrove, White, Eng., Avicennia officinalis, Linn., Verbenaceae. 

Tan ; 

Manipussupu, Tel., Coscinium fenestratum, Colebr., MenisperiJace.«. 

Dye ; . 

Manjadi, Kan., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; 

Manjal, Tam., Curcuma longa, Roxb., Scitamineai. 

Dye 

Manja-pa, Tam., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace s, 

Dye ; Oil ; , 

Manjati, Mai., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Oils ; » 

Manjistha, Beng., Rubia cordifolia, Linn., Rubiace.*. 

Dye ; 

Manjit, Hind.., Rubia cordifolia, Linn., Rubiaceae. 

Dye ; 

Manjitti, Tam., Rubia cordifolia, Linn., Rubiaceae. 

Dye ; 

Manjushta, Kan., Rubia cordifolia, Linn., Rubiaceae. 

Dye j 

Manneli, Jdal., Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl., LiasuMiNOSAE.. 

Oil ; 

Mannoa, see Gossymum herbaceum, L., var. herbaceum, Malvaceae. 
Fibre ; 

Mansa sij, Beng., Euphorbia neriifolia, Linn., Euphorbiace*. 

Manu, jPi., Rhus Cotinus, Linn., Anacardiaceac. 

Dye ; Tan ; * 

Manyul, Hind., Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiaceae. 

Dye ; 

Maralingam, Tam., Crataeva religiosa, Forst., Capparideae. 

Dye ; 

Maramunjil, Tam., Coscinium fenestratum, Colebr., Menispermackae. 

Dye ; • 

Maran, Pb., Ulmus Wallichiana, Planch., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; , 

Maravetti, Tam., Hydnocarpus Wigh4iana, Blume, E^xineae. 

Oil ; • 

Marda, Hind., Tetranthera n*onopetala, Roxb., Laurineae. 

Oil ; • 

Maredu, Tel., ASgle Marmelos, Co'rr., Rutace.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan 

Marking-nut, Semecarpus Anacfcrdium, Linn., Anacardiaceae. 

Margosa Tree, Eng., Melia Az;Jdirachta, Linn., Meliaceae. 

Gum ; Oil ; • 

Marich Kala, Beng., Hind,, Piper nigrum, Linn., Piperaceae. 

Oil ; 

Marigold, Eng., Tagetes patula, Linn., Composite. 

• Dye ! . . 

Marithondi, Tam., Lawsonia Mba, Lam., Lythrace®. 

Dye ; Oil : 

Mark, Pb., Briedelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiaceae. 

Tan ; 
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Marlumulta, Tam., Xanthium strumarium, Linn., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Marni, Hind., Sponia politoria, Planch., Urticaceas. 

• .Fibre ; 

Mardr-phal, Hind., Helicteres Isora, Linn., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Mart an, /ftttt2.,»Desmodium tiliselolium, G. Don., Leguminosat. 
Fibre ; 

Marti, Sutlej, Jasminum humile, Linn., Oleaceae. 

< Dye ; 

Marul, Tam., Sansevieria zeylanica, Willd., Haemodoraceae. 

Fibre 

Marura, Sa%s v Sansevieria zeylanisa, Willd., Haimodoracea:. 
Fibre ; 

Marvil, Hind., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosa. 

Fibre ; 

Maseni, Beng., Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Luieae, 

, Fibre ; Oil r ; 

Masina, Beng., Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Lineae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; , 

Maslum, Pb., Polygonum bistorta, Linn., Polygon ace^e. 

Oil ; 

Massi, Garhwal, Nardostachys Jatamansi, DC., Valeri an ack>k. 

OR ; 

MastaklytPistacia Cabulica, Stocks., Piperaceae. 

Gum ; 

Mastaru, Beng., Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., Composite. 

Oils j » 

Matau, Burm., Garcinia Xanthochymus, Hook.f., Guttiff.ras. 

Gum ; 

Matayen, Travancore, .Hardwickia pinnata, Roxb., Leguminosaj. 
Gum ; 

Matela, Beng., Bambusa Tulda Roxb., Gramineae. 

Fibre 

Mati-phal, Tam., Ailanthus malabarica, DC., Simarube.®. 

Gum ; 

Mat-kalai, Beng., Araohis hypogoea, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Oils ; 

Mati, Huldi —or Kai — Beng., Ochre. 

Matti, Beas, Orthanthera viminea, Wight, Asclepi adeae. 

Fibre ; 

Maul, Beng., Spatholobus Roxburghii, Bth., Leguminoss. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; » * 

Maul, CjP., Buuhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Leguminos^e. 

Fibre ; \ 

Maul, Beng., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapota'ce^e. 

Gum i Dye ; Tan * Oils ; 

Maulser, Hind., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sap/itaceas. 

» Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Q : 1 ; 

Maurain, Hind., Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Legominosjb. 

Gum j , 

Mauri, Beng., Foeniculum vulgare, Gaertn-, ( t Jmbellifera£. 

Oil . ; $ 

Mausa, Cingk., Lapcrtea crenalata, Gandich., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Mawtda, And., Heritiera littoralis, Dryand., Sterculiaceab 
. Oil ; 

May, Tel., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindace^b. 

Oil ; * * 

May&, Sind., Quercus infectoria, Oliver, Cupuliferae. 

Dye ; 
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Mayo-beng, Burnt., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiadeae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre 5 

Mazri, Trans-Indian, Chamasrops Ritchecana, Griff., Palma. 

Fibre ; 

Mealum-ma, Lcpcha, Laportea crenulata, Gandick., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Meda, Pb., Tetranthera Iqprifolia, Jacq., Laurineae. 

__ J 3 ' 1 : 

Meua, Ilind,, Tetranthera monopetala, Ruxb., Laurikea. 

Oil ; 

Mee, C.ingh., Bassia longifo'ia, Willd., Sapotacea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Meena-harma, Bom., Balsamodendron*playfairii, Hook.f., B urseracea. 

Gum ; » 

Mehndi, Pb., Elsholtzia polystachya, Benth., Labiata. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Mehndi, Hind., Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythracea. . 

_ Dye ; Oil ; 

Meinkara, Nepal, Toddalia aculeata, Pers., Rutacea. 

Dye ; , 

Melon, Musk, Eng., Cucurbita moscbata, Duchesne, Cucijrbitacea. 

Oil ; . 

Melon, Sweet, Eng., Cucumis Melo, L., Cijcwrbitacea. 

Oil : 

Melon. White, Eng., Benincasa cerifera, Savi , Cucukbitacea. * 

Oil ; 

Menda, Hind., Tetranthera laurifolia, Jacq., Laukinea. 

Oil ; 

Mendah, Gond., Tetranthera monopetala, Roxb., Laurinea. 

Oil ; 

Mendi, <Bom„ Beng., Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythmvcea. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Mengut, Burnt., Gajcinia Mangostana, Linn., Guttifera. 

Tan ; 

Mentuln, Tel., Trigonella Foenum-grmcum, Linn., Leguminosa. 

Oil ; 

Mesquit, jEng., Prosopis glandulosa, Torr., LEGUMfNOSA. 

Gum ; • 

Mesta, Beng., Hibiscus sabdarifa, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Mesta-pat, Beng., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; , 

Mestapaut, Beng., Hibiscus Cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; . * 

Methi, Hind., Beng., Trigoneija Fcenum-grascum, Linn., f eguminosa. 

Dye ; Oil j * . 

Metqnga, Beng., Meocanna oambusoides, Trim., Graminea. 

Fibre ; • 

Mhendi, Hind., Lawsonia alba, Lamf, Lythracea. 

Dye ; Oil : 

Miah-sayelah, Arab., Liquidamber orientalis, Miller., Hamamelidea. 

Gum j 1 

Milagu, Tam., Piper nigrum, Lfnn., Piperacea. 

Oils : 

Mil-karanai, Tam., Toddalia aculeata, Pers., Rutacea. 

Dye ; 

Milkisse, Nepal, Berberis nepalensis, Spreng., Berberiobae. 

* Dye : , 

Minbo, Burm., Caryota ureri*s, Linn , Palma:. 

Fibre ; 

Minfeu, Burm, Garcinia mangostana, Linn., Guttifera. 

Gum 
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Mentulu, Tel., Trigonella Foenum-grsecum, Linn., Legumjnos^e. 
Dye ; 

Mindla, Pb., Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiace.*. 

I)Jre ; 

Mingut, Mahr., Euphorbia neriifolia, Linn., Euphorbiaceve. 
Gum ; 

Mini, Tam., Sponfa orientals. Planch., Urticac?.e. 

Gum ; . 

Mi-ou-louke, Burnt., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticace.e. 

‘ Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Mipitmuk, Lepcha, Flemingia congcsta, Roxb., Leguiminos.e. 
Dye - m 

Mirandu, Pb.,, Elseodendron glaudftm, Pers., Celastrinha?. 

Gum j * 

Miriya, N.- IF. P., Andropogon laniger, Desf., Gramineae. 
Miriyalu, Tel., Piper nigrum, Linn., Piperaceas. 

Oii ; , 

•Mirri, Chenab., Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifer/E. 

Oil ; « 


Mishmist, Pers, Prunus armeniaca, Linn., Rosacea'. 

Oil ; 

Mithivan, Pb., Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadoracea?. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Mocha, Sans., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Tan * ; 

Mochras, Gum, Bombax malabaricum, Sw., M el i ace as. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Modal a, a!ss., Macardngaindica, Wight, Euphorbiace.e. 

Gum ; 

Modhuriam, Ass., Psidium Guava, Raddi, Myrtaca?. 

Dye ;• Tan ; * 

Modngu, Tel., Erythrina indica, Lam., Leguminos.k. 

Gum ; 

Modugu, Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Lf.gttminos*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Mogalieranda, Bom, Jatropha Curcas, Linn., Euphorbiace.e. 

Gum ; Oil _ ;* 

Mogra, Bom., Jasminum Sambac, Aiton, Oleace^e. 

Oil ; 

Mohanimba, Sans , Melia Azcdarach, Linn., Mei.iace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Mohi, Vriya, Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burseraceas. 

Gum. ; Tan ; * 

Mohin, Hind., Oflina Wodier, Roxb., A'nacardi aceat. 

Gum ; Tin ; Fibre ; 

Moho, Mahr., Bassia lartfolia, Roxfi., Sapotace^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ;• 

Mok, Burnt., Aloe vera, Linn., LiliaCE^e. 

Dye ; Fibre : c 

Momchina, Beng., Excsecaria sebifera, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiaceje. 

Dye ; Oil ; • 

Mo-ma-kha, Burm., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb\-, Salic ineai. 

Tan * ; 1 

Monkey-bread tree of Africa, Eng., Adansonia digitala, Linn., Mal- 

VACE^l. Fibre ; 

Moula, Burm., Raphanus sativus, Linn., Crucifer/e. 

' Oil ; 

Mooda Hoora. See Dugong oil. 

Oil ; 

Moola. Beng., Sterculia colorata, Roxb., Stercui.iaceae. 

Fibre j 
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Moorgul mara, Tam., Garcinia indica, Chois., Guttifer.*. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Mooroogana. 

Oil ; 

Mootoo, Tam., Neeradimootoo Oil. 

Oil ; 

M ora, Mahr., Bassia latifo'ja, Roxb., Sapotaceas. 

Oil ; 

Morauu, Tam., Boswelha serrata, Colcbr., Burskrace.®. 

Gum ; 

Mored, Hind., Ulmus Wallichiana, Planch., Urticaceac. 

Fibre ; 

Moringi, Nepal, Laportea crenulata, Gatidich, Urticacea;. 

Fibre ; » 

Mori;, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace/E. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Morunga, Tam., Moringa ^terygosperrrja, Garrtn .,, Moringe.®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Motha, Hind., Desmodium tiliaifolium, G. Don., Legumikokmc. 

Fibre ; , 

Mova, Bom., Bassia.latifolia, Roxb., Sapotaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan • ; 

Mowa, Hind., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Mowa, Trans-Indus, Orthanthera viminea, Wight, Asclepiadeac.' 
Fibre ; 

Mowa, Hind., Phyllanthus nepalensis. Mull. Arg., Euphorbiacf./E. 
Tan ; 

Mowen, Hind., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiaceas. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Moya, Bum., Mahr., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiace,e. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Mucherus, (tan of) B^imbax malabaricum, Malvaceas. 

Tan ; 

Muda-kaiyeya, Cingh., Pandanus odoratissimus, H’illd., Pandaneas. 
Fibre ; 

Mudarktai, Beng., Cyperus tegetum, Roxb., Gramini?as. 

Fibre ; • 

Mududad, Tam., Chloroxylon Swietenia, DC., Meliacea?. 

Gum ; 

Muduga. See Butea Frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosas. 

Oil : . 

Mugali, Kan., Mimusops Elengi, Linit., Sapotacea:. 

Gum ; • , 

Mugalik, Tel., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandaneac.« 

Fibre • j • 

Mugra, Hind., Beng., Jasminum Sambaej Ait on, Oleaceas. 
dil ; • 

Mugrela, Rang., Nigella sativa, Linn.,* Ranunculace.®. 

Mulsari, Hind., Mimusops Elengi,’ Linn., Sapotaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan »j 

fdujjura, Bom., Casuarina equiseiifolia, Forst., Casuarinacea5. 

Gum ; Tan ; I 

Mukkl, Tam., Garcinia Morelia, ’Decsr., Guttiferae. 

Gum ; Tan j Oil ; 

Mukta-jali, Hind., Drosera peltata, Sm., Droserace®. 

Dye ; 

Mutcta-maya, Vriya, Sapindus trifolia^us, Linn., Sapindace®. 

Oil ; " 

Mukta-pati, Beng., Maranta dichotoma, Wall., Marantaceac. 

Eibre ; 
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Mukul, Hind., Balsamodendron Mukul, Hook., BursBRACE®. 

Gum ; 

Mmla, Beng., Raphanus sativis, Linn., Crucifer.®. 

' Gil ; 

'Mulampandu, Tel , Cucumis Melo, L., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil 

Mulathi, Hind., Glycyrrhiza glabra, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; , 

Mulberry, Eng., Morus indica, Linn., Urticace®. 

• Gum : 

Mull, Beng., Melocanna bambusoides, Trim., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Muli, Hind., Kfphanus sativis, Linn., Crucifer®. 

Oil ; 

Mulin, Pb., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniace®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Mulluk-kerai, Tam., Amarantus spinosus, Willd., Amarantace®. 

.. Dye ; 

Mulsari, Hind., Mimusops Etengi, Linn., SAFOTACE®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Mulu Hind., Spatholobus Roxburghii, Benth., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; * 

Muluvelari, Tam., Cucumis sativus, Linn., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil ; 

Muluvengay, Tam., Briedelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiace®. 

Tan ; 

Mundiri kottai, Tam.. Anacardium occidcntale, Linn., Anacardiack®. 
Gum ; Tan • ; Oil ; 

Munghphali, Hind , Arachis hypogoea, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Oils ; 

Munj, Eng., Saccharum Munja, Roxb., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Munja. Pb., Saccharum Munja, Roxb., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Munja pavattary, Tam., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., var citrefolia, Rubi- 
acf.®. Dye ; 

Munj-sar-kanda, Pb., Saccharum Munja, Roxb., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Munnoah. See Gossypium herbaccum, L., var. herbaceum, Malvace®. 
Fibre ; 

Murahara, Beng., Sansevieria zeylanica, XVilld., Hcemadorace®. 

Fibre ; _ f 

Murba, Beng., Sansevieria zeylanica, *Wtlid., Hcemadorace®. 

Fibre ;* 

Murgali, Dec., Sansevieria zeylanica, Willd., Hcemadorace®. 

Fibre ; t ■ 

Murgli, Beng., Sansevieria zeylaniva, Willd., Hcemadorace®. 

Fibre ; » 

‘Muria, Garhnial, Buchanania latifolid, Roxb., Leguminos®.. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Murkula, Hind., Marsdenia Roylei, Wight,, Asclepiade®. 

Fibre ; _ j 

Murt, Hiud., Desmodium tiliaefolium, G. Dt f •*., Leguminos®. 

Fibre ; * . ■ 

Murudasenga, Bom., (fruit of) Helicteres Issora, Linn., Sterculiace®, 
Fibre ; 

Muruka, Tam., Erythrina indica, Lam., Leguminos®. 

Gum j Dye ; Fibre ; 

Murungana. 

OH ; 

Murute, Cingk., Lagerstraemia Flos-Reginse, Ret*., Lythrace®. 

Gum ; 
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Murwa. See Gossypium Herbaceum, L., var. herbaceum, Malvaceae. 
Fibre ; 

Musadi, Tel., Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn., Loganiaceae. 

Dye ; Oii ; 

Musanbar, Dec , Aloe vera, Linn., Liliace,®. 

Dye j Fibre ; 

Mushambaram, Tel., Aloe vera Linn., Liliace^e. 

Dye ; Fibre ; * 

MuShk-bhendi-ke-binj, Dec., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceae. 
F ibre. ; 

Mushk-dana, Pers., Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Mushti, Tel., Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn., Loganiaceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; . 

Musta, Sans., Bom., Cyperus rotundus, Linn., Cyperaceac. 

Dye ; 

Mustard, Black or True, Sng., Brassica nigra, Koch., Cruciferab. 

Oil ; ' • 

Mustard, Indian, Eng., Brassica juncea, H. F. & T. T., Crucifekae. 

Oil ; # 

Mustard, White, Eng., Brassica alba, H.f. & T. T., Ckucifeka:. 

Oil ; . 

Mustard, Wild, Eng., Cleome viscosa, Linn., Capparidae. 

Oil ; 

Mustic, Eng., Maclura tinctoria, D. Don., Urticaceae. 

Dye ; 

Mutagu, Kan., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; « 

Mutha, Beng., Hind., Cyperus rotundus, Linn., Cyperaceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Mutha,Nagur, Bang., Cyperus pertenuis, Roxb. t Cyperaceae. 

Dye ; 

Muttava, Hind., Sida cordifolia, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Muttugu, Kan., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Myauk-si, Burm., Zizyphus rugosa, Lamk., Rhamn<eae. 

Gum ; t 

Myatle, Burm., Jasminum grandiflorum, Linn., Oleace jb.. 

Oil ; 

Myauklot, Burnt., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticaceae. 

Dye ; 

Myeng, Burm., Cynomera ramiflors ) Linn., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; Oil ; . • 

Myenkapen, Burm., Cynometra ramiflora, Linn., LegumAiosai. 

Dye ; ’ . 

Myinwa, Burm., Dendrocalamus strictus* Nees, Gramineae. 

'Fibre ; . • 

Myinwa, Burm., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii,' Nees, Graminea:. 

Fibre ; • 

Myjinka, Burm., Cynometra ragiiflora, Linn., Leguminos,®. 

Dye ; . 

Myoosay, Bhutia, Thamnocallmus spathiflorus, Munro, Gr amine At. 

Fibre ; * • 

Myouklouk, Burm., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticaceas. 

Gum ; 

Myaukseit, Burm., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticace.®. 


• Oil ; 

Myepe, Burm., Arachis hypogaea, Ann., Leguminosae. 
Oil ; 

Myyosyne, Eng. See Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifers. 
Oil : 
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Myroxcic acid, Eng., Brasssica nigra, Koch., Crucifek/E. 

Oil ; 

Myrrh, Eng., Balsamodendron Myrrha, Nees, Burseral-e.®. 
' Gum ; 


N 

Nabatulqunnah, Arab, Cannabis sativa, Linn., Uitric.\CE,E. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Nabe, Burm., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiacea?. 

Dye ; 

Nabhay, Butnu, Odina Wodier, Rcvb., Anacardiatuas. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Nagraem rik, Lepcha, Acacia Intsia, Willd., Leguminoa.e. 

Dye ; 

Naga, Tam., Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., Mvrt/.cf..k. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan 

Nagachampa, Bom., Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttifkk.k. 

Oil : 

Nagadali, Tam., Opuntia Dillenii, How., Cacteas. 

Fibre ; 

Nagakesara, Tel., Mesua ferra, Linn., Guttiferat. 

Oif : 

Nagaknnda, Bom., Morinda citrifolia., Linn., var. brncleain. Rum aok.e. 
Dye ; 

Nagaramotha, Bom., Cyperus pertenuis, Roxb., Cyrera'cioe. 

Dye ; 

Nagesar, Hind., Beng., Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttifek.k. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Nagphana, Hind., Opuntia Dillenii, How., Cacte.-k. 

Fibre * ; 

Nagphansi, Hind., Opuntia Dillenu, How., Cacte.e. 

Fibre ; 

Nagput, Sylhet, Bauhinia anguina, Roxb., Leguminos.e. 

Fibre ; 

Nagraem rik, Lepcha, Acacia Intsia, Willd., Leguminose.e. 

Dye ; 

Naha. Cingh., Lasiosiphon ericephalus, Decne., Urticace.-k. 

Fibre : 

Nahar, Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttifer.i;. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Nairuri, Tel., Eugenia Jambolana, Lam.' Myrtaceas. 

Gum* ; Dya ; Tan ; 

Naiwilli, Nepal, Bauhinia anguina, Roxb., Leguminosac. 

Fibre ; ' ' 

Nai-yurur, Tam., Achyranlhcs aspera, Linn., Amarantach.e. 

Dye i « . 

Nakhtar, Afg. , Cedrus Dcodara, Loudon, Conifer®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Nakhtar, Afg., Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Conifer®. 

Oil ; 

Nal, Beng., Arundo Karka, Roxb., Gramini,®. 

Fibre ; - * 

Nala-rojan, Tel., Canarium strictum, Roxb., Burserace/g. 

Gum ; 

Nala sandra, Tel., Acacia Sundra, DC., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Nalkhud, Pers., Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Nalki, Beng., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae 
F ibre ; 
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Nalku, Bcng., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; 

Nalla-mada, Tel., Avecinnia officinalis, Linn.. Verbenacea:. 

Tan ; 

Nalla-tiga, Tel., Ichnocarpus frutescens, Br., Apocynacete. 

Fibre ; 

Nallarenga, Tel., Albizzia amara, Boivin, Leguminosjk. 

Gum ; • 

Naijenney, Tam., Sesamum indicum, Linn.., Pedaunes. 

Oil ; 

Nal valanga, Tam., Dalbergia Ianceolaria, Linn., I.eguminos.'e. 
Oil ; 

Namli, Tel., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticaceae. 

Oil ; • 

Namme, Tam., Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combuetace/K. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Nandi, Tel., Cedrela ToonsL Roxb., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; . 

Nangal, Tam., Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttifer.f. 

* Dye ; Oil ; 

Nanjunda, Tam., Balarates Roxburghii, Planch., Simarup,k*f. 

Oils ; 

Nanta-yop, Burm., Altingia efccelsa, Noronha, II uialibe.t:. 

Gum ; 

Nan nan, Burm., Coriandmm sativum, Linn,, Umbei.lifek.h. 

Oil : 

Nann-with, •Sy/Ae/.lGnetum scandens, Roxb., Gnetace.e. 

Fibre ; 

Nar, Bcng., Arundo Kirka, Roxb., Gramineee. 

Fibre ; 

Narangi, Hind., Citrus Aurantium, Linn., Rutaceje. 

GuSi * • 

Nar-botku, Tel.. Eriolaena Hookeriana, IV. & A., Sterculiace.k. 
Fibre ; • 

Nar-botku, Tel., Eriokcna spcctabilis, Planch., Stercut.iace.e. 
Fibre ; 

Narial, Hind., Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palm/E. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Nari kadam, Tel., Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palmas. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Narikel, Beng., Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palm.®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Naringi, Hind., Citrus Aurantium* L^nn., Rut Acts .e. 

Gum ; 

Narlei, Pb., Tamarix articulata, Vaht., Tamariscinh®. 

Gum ; • 

Narockpa, Lepcha, Canarium bengalenpe, Roxb.,* Burserace®. 

jGum ; * 

Narra alagi, Tel., Tetranth8ra Iaurifolia, Jacq., Laurinf.®. 

Oil ; . 

Narvilli, Tam., Cordia Rothii, Roem. 6* Sch., Boragineas. 

Gum ; • 

Narum-panel, Mai., Uvaria Naarum, Wall., Anonaceas. 

0il 5 I 

Nar yepi, Tel., Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Nasedu, Tel., Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., Myrtaceas. 

• Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Nasha, Burm., PhyllanthusJEmblicus, Linn., Euphorbiace.-e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Nata, Beng., Caesalpinia Bonducclla, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

'Oil ; 
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Nation, Hind., Eriodendron anfractuosurp, DC., Malvaceas. 

Oil ; 

Nattu-akrottu-kottai, Tam., Aleurites molilccana, Wittd., Euphorbiaceae. 
. Cjum ; Oils ; 

Natu-akrotu-vittu, Tel., Aleurites moluccana, Wittd., Euphorbi aceA 2 . 
Gum ; Oils ; 

Natu sengote, f Tam., Semecarpus travancorica, Bedd., Anacardiac.®. 

Gum : _ * 

Natvadom, Tam., Terminalia Catappa, Linn., Combretaceae. 

, Dye ; Oil ; 

Naug, Hind., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Cornace jb. 

Oil : 

Naval, 7arj».,iSugenia Jambolana, Ltfm., Myrtace je. 

Gum ; Oye ; Tan ; 

Nay-kadughu, Tam., Cleome viscosa! Linn., Capperideae. 

Oil ; 

Nay-we, Burm., Flacourtia Cataphracta, Roxb., Pixineac. 

Oil j <• ' 

'Nebu, Beng., Hind., Citrus medica, Linn., var. acida, Rutaceab. 

Gum ; 'tan ; Oil ; 

Nebu, Korna, Beng., Citrus medica, Linn., var. Limonum, Rutaceae. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Nebu. Mitha, Beng., Cetrus medica, Linn., Var. Limetta, Rutaceae. 

Gun? ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Neela-vayalie, Tel., Vernonia anthelmintica, Wittd., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Neem Tree, Eng., Melia Azadir&chta, Linn., Meliaceae. 

Gum ; t 

Neeradimootoo. 

Oil ; 

Neernoochie, Tam., Vernonia anthelmintica, Wittd., Compositae. 

Oil ; ■ ’ ' 

Neesbetry, Eng., Mimusops manilkara, Dan., Sapotaceae. 

Gum ; ‘ 

Neja, Him. name, Saccharum fuscum, Roxb., Gkamineac. 

Fibre ; 

Nela-amida, Tel., Jatronhya glandulifera, Roxb., Euphorbi aceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Nella-benda, Tani., Hibiscus ficulneus, Linn., Malvacea. 

Fibre ; 

Nella-jelledu, Tel., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br„ Asclepiade^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Nella-madu, Tel., Terminalia tomento%>, ‘W. & A., Combretace.-e. 

Gum < ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Nella-tuma, Tel .,.Acacia arabica, Wittd., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; D}e ' ; 

Nellikal, Tam., Phyllanf.ius Emblica, Linn., Euphorbiace/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan 

Nelli, Tam., Kan., Phyllanthus Emblicq.. Linn., kuPHORBlACEB. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Nepala-vitua, Tel., Croton Tiglium, Linn., Euphorbiace,®. 

OiJ ; “ 

Nepalam, Tel., Jatropha Curcas, Linn., EupiIorbi aceae. 

Gum ; Oil , ; \ 

Neri-arishippal, Tam., Liquidamber orientalis. Miller., Hamamelide.®. 
Gum ; 

Nerrelu, Cingh., Elaeodendron glaucum, Pers., Celasttin®. 

* Gum ; 

Nervalam, Tam., Croton Tiglium, Linrt., Euphcrbiace®. 

Oil ; 

Neroli. See Citrus. 

Oil ; 
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Nettle, Nilgiri, Eng., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, Urticace.®:. 
Fibre ; . 

Nev&dunga, Mahr., Euphorbia neriifolia, Linn., Euphorbiacea:. 

Gum ; 

Ngetpyaw, Burm., Musa paradisiaca, Linn., Scitamineas. 

Ngushwe, Burm., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminosje. • 

Tan ; * 

NiaTa, Pb., Polygonum tortuosum, Don., Po'lygonace.®:. 

Dye ; 

Nialo, Pb., Polygonum tortuosum, Don., Polygon ace/e. 

Dye ; 

Niatoo, Malay, Dichopsis Gutta, Benth* & Hook.f., SapotacI.e. 

Oil ; 

Nibari, Hind., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace.e. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Nigal, Hind.., Arundinaria faicata, Nces., Gramine^e. 

Fibre ; • • 

Nigandbabri, Pb., Ooimum Uasilicum, Linn., var. 2nd aiysatum, Bench. 
Labiata;. Oil : 

Niger (seed and oil,) Eng., Guizotia abyssynica, Cass., Composite. 

Oil ; *. 

Niggi, Pb., Daphne papyracea, Wall., Thymelaace/K. 

Fibre ; 

Nlkumba, Sans., Jatropha glandulifera, Rnxb., Euphokbiace.e. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Nil, Hind., Indigofera tinctoria, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Dye ; Oil ; . 

Nila gula, Bom., Indigofera tinctoria, Linn., Legumincu.k. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Nilatn, Tam., Indigofera tinctoria, Linn., L.EGUMi>tpSA£. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Nili-mandu, Tel., Indigofera tinctoria, Linn., Leguminos.e. 

Dye ; Oil * ; 

Nilophar, Sind., Nilumbium speciosum, Willd., NYMPiiatACEAt. 

Fibre ; 

Nim, Beng., Hind., Media Azadirachta, Linn., Mkliaceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Nim tree, Eng., Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliaceac. 

Oil ; 

Nimat, Lepcha, Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boraginea;. 

Dye ; Fibre ; , 

Niraba, Sans., Melia Azadirachta, A')*., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; . • 

Nimbu, Beng., Hind., Citrus medica, Linn., var. aciela, RuPacea?. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil * ; , * 

Nimbe hanu, Kan., Citrus medica. Linn. % Rutacea:.* 

Oum ; Tan # ; oii ; r 

Nimbu, Bara, Hind., Citrus medica, Lmnn., var. Limonum, Rutacea. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ? 

Nimiri, Tel., Terminalia paniculat^, IV. & A., CombretacEjK. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Nimma-pandu, Tel., Citrus medipa, Linn., Rutaceas. 

Gum ; Tan ; f 

Nirangi, Kan., Poinciana elata, Linn., Leguminos^b. 

Gum ; 

Nirelli, Tel., Allium cepa, Linn., Liliaceas. 

_*OiIs ; 

Nirgal, Hind., Arundinaria faVcata, Nies., Gramine m. 

Fibre ; 

Nirija, Tel., Elaeodendron glaucum, Pers., Celastrine*. 

Gum ; 
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Nirnochl, Tam., Vitex trifolia, Linn., Verbenace.®. 

Oil ; 

Nirpa, Tel. & Gondi, Bauhinia retusa, Ham., Leguminosjb. 

Gum ; 

Wisadal, Beng., Sal-ammoniac. 

Dye ; 

Nishinda, Beng.,’ Vitex trifolia. Linn., Vekbenacea. 

Oil ; . 

Nishinda, Beng., Vitex Nigundo, Linn., Verbenace®. 

' Dye ; 

Nona, Beng., Anona reticulata, Linn., Anonace®. 

Dye : Fibre ; 

Noonee-gatcha, Tel., Cassalpinia digyna, Rol., Leguminos*. 

Oil ; 

Nuch, Him. name, Juniperus communis, Linn., Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

Nu danar, Hind., Arundo Karka, Roxb., GramiAe/e. 

* Fibre ; ? 

Nugubenda, Tel.., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvacea. 

Fibre ; t 

Nulla-gilakara, Tel., Nigella sativa, Linn., Ranunculacea. 

Oil ; 

Nutnmq Tam., Anogeissus acuminata. Wall., Combretacea. 

Tan ; 

Nundo-ja*igro, Sind,, Zizyphus nummularia, W. & A., Rhamnea. 
Gum ; 

Nun, Ass., Morus indica, Linn., Urticaceas. 

Gum ; ' 

Nuni-beerd, Tel., Luffa aegyptiaca, Mill, ex Hook f., Cucurbitacea:. 
Oil ; 

Nurku, Pb., fthus succednnea, Linn., Anacardiace®. 

Gum ; 

Nurmah, see Gossypium arboreum, L., Mai.vace®. 

Fibre 

Nurma-bare, Gossypium arboreum, L., Mai.vace.-e. 

Fibre ; 

Nutmeg, Eng., Myristica moschata, Willd., Mvristiceae. 

Oil ; 

Nut, Pistachio, Eng., Pistacia vera, Linn., Anacaroiace®. 

Oil ; 

Nyaung, Burm., Ficus laccifera, Roxb., Urticacejr. 

Gum ; • 

Nyaungjaawdi, Burm., Ficus elastica*" HI time., Urticaceae. 

Gum f 

Nyaunggyat, Hjfrm., Ficus obtusifolia, Roxb., U rticaceae. 

Gum ; j, •• 

Nyoungchin, Burm., Ficus infecforia, Willd. , Urticackje. 

Fibre ; 


o , 

» 

Ochro, West Indies. Hibiscus esculentus, li'nn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; ‘ 1 

Odla, Ass., Sterculia urens, Roxb., Sterculiaceje. 

Gum ; 

Odul, Sarcostigma Kleinii, W. & A., Olacine®. 

Oil ; 

Oe, Pb., Albizzia stipulata, Boivin, Legumino's®. 

Gum ; 

Oepata, Mai., Avicinnia officinalis, Linn., Verbknace®. 

Tan ; 
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Oi, Pb., Albizzia stipulata, Boivin^ LeguminosjK. 

Gum ; , 

Okshit, Burm., /5£gle Marmelos, Carr., Rut ace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Ola chaha, Bom., Andropogon citratus, DC., Graminea. 

Oil ; 

Olchi, P6.,Prunus communis, Ituds., Rosace®. 

Gum ; Oil j * 

Olehi, Pb., Prunus Cerasus, Linn., Rosace®. 

Gum ; 

Oleander, See Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynace®. 

Oil ; 

Oleander, Sweetly Scented, Eng., Nt^-ium odorum, Solaud ,%vocvn\ceje. 
Oil ; _ 

Olibanum, Eng., Boswellia floribunda, Endl., Burse race®. 

Gum ; 

Olive, Eng., Olea europaea* Linn., Oleace®. 

Oman, Tam., Carum copticum, Benth., "UMBELLlFEfc®. 

. Oil ; 

Oraanu, Tel., Carum copticum, Benth., Umbellifer®. 

Oil : • 

On, Burnt,, Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palm®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Ondon, Burnt., Tetranthera laurifolia, Jacq., Laurine®. 

Oil 

Ondon, Burm., Tetranthera monopetala, Roxb., Laurine®. 

Oil ; 

Onion, Eng., Allium ccpa, Linn., Liliace®. 

Oils : 

Opie, Tam., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvador ace®. 

^ on ; 

Otrum, Dec., Daemia extensa, R. Br„ Asclepiade®. 

Fibre ; 

Ora, Bcng., BambuXi Brandisii, Munro, Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Orange, Eng., Citrus Aurantium, Linn., Rutace®. 

Gum ; , 

Orange-flower. See Citrus. 

Oil : 

Orer, Nepal, Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Oris Root, Eng., Iris florcntina, Linn.. 1 rid ace®. 

Oil ; 

Orris oil. See Iris. 

Oil : 

Oru, Beng., Hibiscus rosa-sineilsis, T t inn„ Malvace®. 

Dye ; Fibre ; , • * 

Osirka, Tel., Pliyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Gum ; Dy£ ; lan ; » 

Otroj, Arab, Citrus medica, Linn., var. medica, Rutach®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Oug, Burm., Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palm®. 

Fibre ; 

Ovali, Bom., Mimusops Elengi,(£t««., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan j Oil ; 

P 

Padn, Pb., Rhus cotinus, Littn., Anacardiace®. 

Dye; Tan ; 

Pab>a, Bom., Chickrassia tabularis, Adr. yuss., Meliacf®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 
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Pabuna, Hind., Ulmus Wallichiana, Plafich., Urticace,®. 

Fibre ; , 

Pachapat, Senff., Pogostemon Patchouly, Pelht., Labiate. 

Oil ; 

Pachat, (root of) Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Rubiaceae. 

Pachi manu, Tel., Anogeissus acuminata, Wall., Combretacka. 

Tan ; * , 

Pachmer, (root of) Morinda citrjfolia, Linn., Rubiace-e. 

Dye ; 

Pabal, Hind., Stereospermum suaveolens, DC., Bignoniaceje. 
Gum ; 

Padala-manu L Tel., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Pad am, JV. W. P., Juniperus excelsa, • M.Bieb., Conifer.®. 

Gum ; 

Paddam, Hind., Prunus puddum, Roxb., Rosace*. 

Gum j i * 

•Padenarayan, Tam., Foinciana el at a, Linn., Leguminosjb. 

Gum ; c. 

Padialu, Hind., Stereospermum suaveolens, DC., J3(gnoniacexc. 
Gum ; 

Padma-kaesta, Bom., Prumus Puddum, Roxh, Rosaceae. 

Gun? ; 

Padma, Beng., Nelumbium speciosum, Willd., Nymph<eace*. 
Fibre " ; 

Padri, Tam., Stereospermum suaveolens, DC., Myrtace*. 

Gum ; 

Padri an, Hind., Bauhlnia variegata, Linn., Leguminos/e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Pagun, Hind., Beng., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Oil ; . «• 

Pailse, Tam., Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtaceas. 

Gum ; . , 

Paira, Oudh., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Pakar, Beng., Ficus infectoria, Willd., Urticacea®. 

Gum ; * 

Pakara, Pb., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace.s. 

Oil ; 

Pakhar, Hind., Ficus infectoria, Willd., Urticace.e. 

Gum ; 

Pakituma, Tel., Acacia Latronum, Willd t Leguminosa. 

Fibr^ ; _ r 

Pakur, Hind., 'Beng., Ficus infectoria, .Willd., Urticaceas. 

Fibre ; , 

Pakura, Pb., Nyctanthe^ Arbor-tristis,. Linn., O leace*. 

Dye ; 

Pala, Tam., Wrightia tinctoria, B. Sr., Apocyna ce*. 

Gum ; Dye ; ' 

Pala, Burm., Amomum subulatum, Roxb., Scitamine>b. 

Oil ; < 

Pala-chettu, Tel., Holarrhena antidysenterica. Wall., Apocynbae. 



Fibre ; 

Palah-maram, Tel., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticaceas. 

- Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Palandu, Sans., Allium cepa, Linn., L^iaceae. 

Oils ; 

Palas, Hind. & Beng., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosae. 
Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; Oil ; 
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Palasa, Mahr., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos^e. 

Fibre ; 

Pdla-samudra, Tel., Argyreia s£eciosa, Sweet., Convolvulace^k. 

Oil ; 

Palasavela, Bom., Mahr., Butea superba, Roxb., Leguminos.*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Palash, Beng., Butia frondosa, Roxb., Leg u mi nos a:. 

F'ibre ; • • 

Palasi, Nepal., Butea frondosa, Roxb., LeGuminos.®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Palasi, Bom., Butea superba, Roxb., Leguminos^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Palita mandar, Beng., Erythrina indy:a, Lam., LeguminosA. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ^ 

Pal kurwan, Uriya, Wrightia tomentosa^oewz. and Sckeult., Apocynaceai. 
Dye ; 

Palla, Tam., Mimusops indica, A. DC., SAPOTACE.E. 

Gum ; Oil ; • • 

Palla pandu, Tel., Mimusops indica, A. DC., Sapotacf.e 
* Oil ; * 

Palle panlo, Tel., Mii*>usops indica, A. DC., Sapotaceas. 

Gum ; 

Pallu, Pb., Impatiens EdgewRrthii, Hook., Geraniace^e. 

Oil ; 

Pallutilphar, Pb., Impatiens balsamina, Linn., Geraniace^. 

Dye ; 

Palm, Palmyra, Eng., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palmae. 

Fibre ; , 

Palm, Talipat, Eng., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn., Palmae. 

Fibre ; 

Palma,Christi, Eng., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceae. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Palok, Lepcka, Ostodes paniculata, Blume, Euphorbiaceae. 

Gum ; • 

Palosa, Afg., Acacia modesta, Wall., Leguminosab. 

Gum ; 

Palu, Cingk., Mimusops indica, A. DC., Sapotace^. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Paludar, Him. name, Abies Webbiana, Lindl., Conifer'as. 

Gum ; 

Paltidar, Hazara, Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifer/e, 

Oil ; 

Paluk, Hind., Spinacia oleracea. Mill., Chenopodiace^e. 

Oil 

Palungfi, Tam., Hibiscus cannabinuS, Linn, Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; • 

Palyok, Lepcha, Symplocos racemosa, Rexb., StyrScka'. 

.Dye ; Tan ; Mordant 

Pamania, Tel., Craxylum ffldicum, jQenth., Bignoniack m. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Pambah, Pers., Gossypium herbaceum, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; • 

Pambash, Pb., Afg., Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygonaceas. 

_ Dye ; $ • 

Pampana, Tel., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniaceae. 

Dye ; Tun ; 

Pda, See Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm,®. 

Dye ; 

Ptn, Pb., Typha elephantine, Roxb.fTwaA.C'B.x. 

Fibre ; 

Pan, Burm., Crotalaria juncea, Linn., Leguminosa:. 

^Fibre ; 
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Pana, Tam., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniace^. 

Dye ; Tan ; « 

Panam, Tam., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palm.®. 

' Gum ; 

Panan, Oudh, Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth., LegumiNOS*. 
Gum ; 

Pan as, Hind., AAocarpus integrifolia, Linn., U^rric^YCE-SS. 

Gum ; Dye j Fibre , ; 

Panasa, Sans., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticacejs. 

1 Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Pan-babiyo, N.-W.P., Eriophorum comosum, Walt., Cyperace.e. 
Fibre ; 

Panchi, Uriya, Anogeissus acuminata, Wall., CombeetACE.e. 

Tan ; <• 

Panchonta, Kan., Dichopsis elliptica, Benth., Sapotackae. 

Oil ; 

Panchoti-pala, Tam., Dichopsis elliptica, Benth.* Sapotack.k. 

« Oil ; ' 

Pandhri visesh, iBom., Boswellia Frereana, Birdw., Burserace.e. 
Gum ; 

Panda, Pb„ Loranthus longiflorus, Dex., Loranthace®. 

Dye ; « 

Pandrul;”., Mahr., Sterculia urens, Roxb., Sterculiace*. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Panenuhoj*!, Beng, Fceniculum vulgare, Gaertn., Uhuelufek.«, 
Oil ; 

Pangah, Burm., Terminalia CHebula, Keta., Combretace. 1 !, 

Gum ; Dye ; <- Tan ; Oil ; 

Pangara, Bom., Mahr., Erythrina indica, Lam., Leguminos.k. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Pangra, Nepa}., Entada saandens, Benth., Leguminos^e. 

Oii ; 

Pangra, Hind., Erythrina indica, Lam., Legumikos,«. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Paniala, Beng., Hind., Flacourtia Cataphracta, Roxb., Bixine.e. 
Oil ; 

Panichika, Tarn., Dyspyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenacejs. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Pani jama, Beng., Salix tetraspernia, Roxb., Salicinea;. 

Tan ; 

Panizali, Beng., Flacourtia Cataphracta, Roxb., BtxrNE®. 

Oil ; 

Panji, Lepcha, Randia dumetorum, Lefi.n., Rubiace®. 

Dye ; * 

Panjira, Hind., IJrythrina indica, Lam., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; Dye Fibre ; , 

Rank. Burm., yEschynomene aspe'rs, Linn., Leguminos^. 

Fibre ; 

‘Pala, Burm., Elettaria Cardamomum ,‘Maton., Scitamine.e. 

Oil ; 

Panniarf, Hind., Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., Myrtace,*. 
Fan ; 

Paonie, TKzm., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palm®. 

Gum ; 1 t 

Pansi, Tel., Anogeissus acuminata, Wall., Combretacete. 

Tan ; 

Panyaung, Burm., Ficus bengalensis, Linn., Urticace®. 

Gum ; 

Papanasa, Bom., Citrus decumana, Willd., Ruvace®. 

Gum ; 

Papar, Hind., Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Oil 


» 1 
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Papar, Kumaun, Ulmus integrifolij, Roxb., Urticace*. 

Oil _ ; 

Papashkali, Kan., Opuntia Dillebii, How., Cacte m. 

Fibre ; 

Papli, Tam., Ventilago madraspatana, Gcertn., RhamneJB. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Papri, Pb., Hind., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., UrticaCE*. 

Oil ; • 

Paaal, Hind., Stereospermum suaveolens, DC., Biunoni ace*. 

Gum ; 

Parangi-shambiriani, Tam., Boswellia floribunda, Endl., Burserace*. 
Gum ; 

Parari, Nepal., Stereospermum suaveolens, DC., Bignoniace** 

Gum ; Fibre ; * • 

Paras, Mahr., Butea frondosa, Roxb* Leguminos*: 

Gum ; Tam ; 

Paras, Pb., Prunus Padus, /.inn., Rosace*. 

Gum ; , 

Parasa, Tam., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

* Gum ; Tan : Fibre ; Oil ; 

Parash, Beng., Thespeaia populnea, Corr., Malvace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Paresh-pipal, Beng., Thespesfb. populnea, Corr., Malvace.*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Pariatjaka, Bom., Nictanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Olkace*. 

Dye ; 

Paritt, Tell., Gossypium arboreum, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; ^ 

Parkanda, Bom., Agave americana, Linn., Amakyllidk*. 

Fibre ; 

Parokopi, .ds-s., Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., Euehorbiace*. 

OiP ; • 

Parosi, Bom., Luffa aegyptiaca. Mill., ex Hook f., Cucurbitace*. 

Oil ; • 

Parpalli, Kan., Zizyphus nummularia, W. & A., Riumnes. 

Gum ; 

Parshawarsha, Pb., Adiantum Cappilus Veneris, Linn., Filices. 

Oils ; 

Parsid, Singrowli, Hardwickia binata, Roxb., LesuminosI!. 


Gum ; 

Parsipu, Hind., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Parul, Beng., Stereospermum suaaec^ens, DC., Bignoniace*. 

Gum ; , 

Parula, Mahr., Trichosanthes cucumferina, Linn., Cucurbitace*. 

Gum ; • • 

Parupu-benda, Tam., Hibiscus ficulnSus, /.inn., Maslvace*. 

fibre ; Oil ; * 

Parutti, Tam., Gossypium Aboreum .Linn., Malvace*. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Paser, Pb., Parrotia Jacquemontiana, Decaisne., Hamamelide.e. 
Fibre ; * 

Pashi, Tel., Anogeissus acuminata, Wall., Combretace*. 

Tan ; . 

Past, XJriya, Anogeissus acuminata., Wall., Combretace*. 


Tan ; 

Pasi, Mahr., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

, Gum ; 

Pastuwanne, Afg., Grewia oppositifelia, Roxb., Malvalb*. 
Fibre ; 

Pasupa, Tel., Curcuma longa., Roxb., Scitamine*. 

/Dye ; 
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Pfit, Eng., Beng., Carchorus olitorius,. Linn., and C. capsularis, Linn. 
Tiliace m. Fibre ; 

Pat-anga, Tam., Bom., Caesalpinia Sappanl, Linn., Legumimosa. 

.Dye ; 

Patcnalai, Tam., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb., Leguminous. 

Gum; 

Patchouli, Eng., fogostemon Patchouly, Pellet., Labiatai. 

Oil ; « 

Patenga, Tel., Briedelia montana, Willd., Euphorbiaces. 

, Tan ; 

Pat-hoo, Nepal., Arundinaria racemosa, Mutiro., Gramines 
Fibre ; 

Pathor, Pb., Eriedelia retusa, Sprena., Euphorbiaceas. 

Tan ; * 

Pathor, Chenab., Marsdenia Roylei, Wight., Asclepiadeae. 

Fibre ; 

Pati. Beng., Maranta dichotoma. Wall., Scitamjnes. 

Fibre ; t , 

'Pati-hori, Beng., Saccharum fuscum, Roxb., Gramineas. 

Fibre ; 

Pati-karam, Tam., Tel., Alum. * 

Mordant 

Pati-pati, Beng., Maranta dichotoma, W all., 'Scitamines. 

Kibr(5 ; 

Patir, Tcl v .Aigle Marmelos, Corr., Rutace/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Pativa, XJriya, Randia dumetorum, Lain., Rubiaceas. 

Dye ; 

PatmorO, Nepal., Cornus macrophylla, Wall., Cornacea;. 

Oil ; 

Pat-phanas, Mahr., Artocarpus hirsuta, Lamk., Urticacea?. 

Gum •; 

Patsar, Dee., Hind., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., M/lvacka. 

Fibre ; , 

Patu, Beng., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosa-;. 

Fibre ; 

Patur, Hind., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall, Rubiacea:. 

Tan ; 

Patwa, Dec., Hind., Hibiscus Sabdariffa, Linn., Mai-vace.e. 

Fibre ; 

Paunchoti pala, Tam., Dichopsis elliptica, Bcntk., Sapotacka? 

Gum ; 

Pauk, Burm.. Butea frontlosa, Roxb., ^bjuminosjk. 

Gum* ; .Tan ; Fibre ; 

Pauknwe, Bur ip., Spatholobus Roxburghii, /tenth., I.eguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Paundai, Etah., See Irofc sulphate, • 

Dye ; 

JPauttl, Tel., Gossypium herbaceum, Linn , M At v ace AC; 

Fibre ; 

Pava, Tam., Schleichera triguga. Willd., Sapinbaceaj. 

Oil ; 

Payala, Qurhw., Buchania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiackae. 

Gum ' ;Tan . ; 

Payaudesh, Kumaun., Alnus nitida, Endl., Gupulieers. 

Dye ; Tan , Fibre ; 

Payani, Mai., Valeria indica, Linn., Dipterocarpeac. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Payaungban, Burm., Thevetia neriifoUa, Linn., Apocvnaces 
Oil ; *■' 

Paycoomuti, Tan., Citruleus Colocynthis, Schrad., Cucurbitaceai 
Oil : 
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Pay£, Burm., Citruilus vulgaris. Schrad., Cucurbitace,®. 

Oil 

Payirrik, Lepcha , Acacia Intsia, dVilld., Leguminosj®. 

Dye ; 

Pa-yok, Burm Camphor. 

Peach, Eng., Prunus persica, Benth., Rosacejk. 

Gum ; Oil j 

Peaco'ck-grease, • 

* Oil ; . 

Pear, Avocado, Eng., Persea gratissima, Gaertn., Laurineaj. 

Oil ; 

Pear, Prickly, Eng., Opuntia Dillenii, How., Cacte/V 
Fibre ; 

Pebeng, Burm., Corypha umbraculifeA, Linn., Palmas. 

Fibre ; • 

Pedda, Tel., Ailanthus excelsa, Roxb., SimarubejE. 

Gum ; , 

Pedda, Tel., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., ^alm/e. 

Fibre ; 

Pedda-are, Tam., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Gum ; Dye » ; Tan ; 

Pedda chintu, Tel., Celastrus senegalcnsis, Lam., Celastrineai. 

Oil ; • 

Pedda dosray, Tel., Cucumis melo, L., forma Momordica Roxb ) 
CuCURBITACKiE. Oil J 

Pedda duchirram, Tel., Albizzia Lebbek, Bcntli., Legumino.s.-f.. • 

Gum ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Pedda eita, Tel., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., Palmas. 

Gum ; * 

Peddagi, Tel., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Leguminosa:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

PeddaPJila-kurra, Tel., Fa;niculum vulgare, Gaertn., Umbeu.iferac. 

Oil ; 

Pedda-kai, Tel., Cgcumis Melo, L„ forma Momordica (Sp. Roxb.) , Cucur- 
BITACEAS. Oil ; 

Peddakunji, Tel., Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Pedda-nowli-eragu, Tel., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb a Urtic ace as. 

Oil ; 

Pedda-patseru, Tel., Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; 

Pedda sopara, Tel., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Oil ; • • 

Peddi-jovi, Tel., Ficus Tsiela., RoxlP, Urticaceas. 

Fibre j • * 

Pedega, Tel., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Legumin< $as. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; <Oil ; , 

Pegei, Tel., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Rnxb., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Can ; Oil ; 

Pedu, Tel., Ailanthus excelsa, RoxlK, Simarubeac. 

Gum ; 

Pee, Tam., Ailanthus excelsa, Roxb., Simarube,®. 

Gum ; 

Peechenggah, Mai., LuiTa acutangula, Roxb., Cucurbitaceas. 

Oil ; * • 

Peekun-kai, Tam., Luffa acutangula, Roxb., Cucurbitaceas. 

Oil ; ' 

Peepul, Eng., Ficus religiosa, Linn., Urticace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; , 

Peingnai, Burm., Artocarphs integrifolia, Linn., Urticack®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 
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Peirah, Oudh, Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace.®. 

Gum ; 

Peka, Hind, Bambusa Tulda., Roxb., Gra&ineae. 

.Fibre ; 

jpe-karakai., Tam., Terminalia panicuiata, IV& A., Combretacb.e. 
Dye ; Tan ; 

Peneji, Lcpcha, Bricdelia retusa, Spreng., Euphorbiackae. 

Tan ; « 

Pen-kottai, Tam., Anamirta Cocculus, IV Sl A., Menispkkmace.e. 

, Oils ; 

Penti tadi, Tel., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palmae. 

Gum ; 

Pepper, Blacir, Eng., Piper nigrum, Linn., Piperaceae. 

Oil ; • * 

Pepre. Tam., Ficus infectoria., Willd.'TJ m:\CACKte. 

Fibre ; 

Perambu, Tam., Calamus Rotang., Linn., Palmas. 

Fibre ; i , 

Peramuti-pu, Tam., Pavonia odorata, Willd., Maivace.e. 

Fibre ; ‘ 

Periaeetcham, Tam., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., Paliae. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Perrah, Oudh., Buchania latifolia, Roxb., ANAfCARDlACEAS. 

Gurrf ; Tan ; 

Peru, Tam., Ailanthus excelsa, Roxb., Simarubeae. 

Gum * ; 

Peru, Bom., Psidium Guava, Raddi., Myrtacae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Peru mara, Tam., Aifanthus malabarica DC., Simarubeac. 

Gum ; 

Perumbi, Tam., Prosopis spiclgera, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum t Tan ; • 

Perungayam, Tam., Ferula alliacea, Boiss., Umbelliker.ac. 

Gum ; < 

Perungayam, Tam., Felula Narthex, Boiss., Umbellifer.-e. 

Oil 

Peruntutti, Tam., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., M alvacee. 

Fibre ; ’ 

Peshora, Pb., Parrotia Jacquemontiana, Decaisne, Hamamelideak. 
Fibre ; 

Petari, Beng., Mahr., Abutilon asialicum, C.Don., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Petarkura, Beng., Gynocardia odorata. RtBr., BixiNE/E. 

Oil . ; . 

Pet ha, Pb., Benirmasa cerifera, Savi., Gucurbitaceae. 

Oil 

Petha-kalabantha, Tel.f. Agave viyipartr, Linn.. Amarvllidk.e. 

Fibre ; • 

Pethra, Him. name, Juniperus communis, Linn.f’Oottti'Bttx. 

Gum ; * . 

Peyara, Beng., Psidium Guava, Raddi., Myrtacae. 

Dye ; Tan ; « 

Phalasc, Bom., Grewia asiatica, Linn., Malvace*. 

Fibre * ; % 

Phaldu, Hind., Hymenedictyon excelsum, Wall., Rubiaceac. 

Tan ; 

P ha Isa, Hind., Sind., Pb., Grewia asiatica, Linn., Malvaceae. 

■ Fibre ; 

Phalsh, Populus balsamifera, Linn., SAdLAClNEAB. 

Gum ; 

Phalwara, Hind., Bassfa butyracea, Roxb., Sapotace m. 

Oils ; 
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Phanasa, Mahr., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticace.®. 

Gum j Dye ; Fibre ; 

Pharat-singhali, Nepal, Quercus /hmellosa, Sm., Cupulifer*®. 

Tan ; 

Pharkath, Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniace^e. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Pharocji. Hind., Sind., Pb., Grewia asiatica. Lnin., Malvacea 
F ibre ; • 

Phdkra, Beluch, Chamaerops Ritchiena, Griff., Palm**. 

Fibre j 

Pharsa, Hind., Grewia tilisefolia, Vahl., Leguminos*®. 

Fibre ; 

Pharwa, Pb., Grewia oppositifolia., Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Phas, Mahr., Anogcissus acuminata, i Vail., Comuretace.-e. 

Tan ; 

Phasi, Mahr., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb., LeguMINOS*®. 

Gum ; 

FJhatkiri, Beng., Alum. 

Mordant ; 

Phenila, Sans., SapindiRs Mukorossi, Gaertn., Sa pi no ace*®. 

Oil 

Pheni-mansa, Beng., Opuntia t>illenii., How., Cacte/e. 

Fibre ; 

Phetya-kyee, Burm., Laportea crenulata, Gandich., Uki icace.e. 

Fibre ; 

Phitkari, Hind., Alum. 

Mordant ; ^ 

Phootee, See Gossypium herbaceum, L, var. herbaceum proper, Malvcae.e. 
Fibre ; 

Phulah^, Pb., Acacia modesta. Wall., Leguminos*®. 

Gum ; * 

Phulel. Kuniaun., Bassia butyracea, Roxb., Sapotacb*®. 

Oil ; • 

Phulsatti, Mahr., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lytiikaceas. 

Gum ; 

Phulu, Pb., Juniperus recurva, Ham., Conifer.®. 

Gum ; 

Phulwara, Chcnah, Prinsepia utilis, Royle., Rosace*®. • 

Oil ; 

Phunti. Beng., Cucumis Melo, L„ forma Momordica (Sp. Roxb.), Cucijrbi- 
TACE/F.. Oil ; 

Phut, Hind., Cucumis Melo, L.,ftbnui Momordica (Sp. Roxb.), Cucurbi- 
TACK.E. Oil ; 

Phutiki, Tel., Grewia asiatica, A/mm.,*Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; * 

Physic Nut, Jatropha Curcus, £*'««. ,’EuvhorbiaciA®. 

-Oil ; 

Pial, Garhwal, Buchanania latifolia, Jloxb., Anacardjaceje. 

Gum ; Tan ; • 

Piar, Oudh, Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., ANACARDlACEiE. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Piasal, Beng., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Com bretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan , f ; 

Pichle. Sylhet, Bambusa nutaus, Wall., Gramine*®. 

Fibre ; 

Pienne, Burm., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticace/e. 

» Dye ; 

Pilchi, Pb., Tamarix dioica, ,Roxb., Tamariscine®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Pilita, And., Gnetum scandens, Roxb., Gnetac®. 

Fibre ; 
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Pillah, Taw., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticacej*. 

' Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Pilu, Mahr., Salvadora olevides, Linn., Salvadoracea?:. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

PituSSind., Mahr., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadorace-*. 

’ 6iJ ; 

Pinari, Tam., Sterculia fcetida, Linn., Sterculiaceae. 

OU ; ‘ * 

Pincho, Sutlej., Debregeasia bicolar., Wcdd, XJrticackm. 

Fibre ; 

Piildi-kai (seeds), Kan., Myristica malabarica, Lam., Myrirticeje. 
Oil ; 

Pineymaraiq, Tam., Vateria indica, Linn., D i pterocarpeaj. 

Gum ;«Oil ; ' 

Piney Varnish, Eng., Vateria indica,’ •‘Linn., Diptrrocarpe.®. 

Gum ; 

Ping, Cachar, Cynometra, sp. ? polyandra, Roxfa., Leguminosa?. 

Oil ; , , 

*Pinle kanazo, Burm., Heritiera littorahs, Dryand., Sterculiacisaj. 
Oil ; « 

Pinlekathit, Burm., Erythrina indica, Lam., Legumojoseje. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre. 

Pinld-on, Burm., Carapa moluccensis, £i'mm.*Meliace,e. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Pinna, Tel., Bassia longifolia, Willd., Sapotace.e. 

Gum* ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Pinnay, Tam., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Guttiff.r^:. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Pipal, Hind., Ficus Adigiosa, Linn., Urticace.e. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Pipudel, Tam., Trichosanthes cucumerina, Linn., Cucurbitacbr. 

Gum « * 

Piriya, N. W. P., Andropogon laniger, Desf., Gramineac. 

Fibre ; a 

Pista, Beng., Hind., and Bom., Pistacia vera, Linn., Anac.vrdi ace.-u 
Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Pistachio Nut, Eng., Pistacia vera. Linn., Anacardiace/E. 

Gum ; Dye • ; 

Pita-bhringi, Sang., Wedelia calendulacea, Less., Composit^e. 

Dye ; 

Pitari, Beng., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don, Malvace.e. 

Fibre ; 

Pitraj, Beng., Amoora Rohituka, W. & A.., Meliace/e. 

Oil . ; 

Pitta, Gond., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., LythrackvE. 

Gum ! Uve ; Tan ; , 

Pivala-bangra, Mahr., .Wedelia calenalacea, Less., Composit.e. 

Dye ; • 

Pivala-changra, Mahr., Elipta alba, Hassk. Composite. 

* _ Dye ; 

Pivala chapha, Bom., Michelia Champaca," Linn., Magnoliace.e. 

Oil ; • 

PivalaVnaka, Mahr., Wedelia calendulaccea. Less., Composites. 

Dye • ; 

Pivala tnaka, Mahr.', Eclipta Alba, Hassk., Composite. 

Dye ; 

Piyaj, Beng., Allium Cepa, Linn., LlLtACEAB. 

. Oils ; 

Piyal, Bom., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb,- , Anacardiacer. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Piy&z, Hind., Allium Cepa, Linn., Liliace^. 

Oils 
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Plantain, Eng., Musa paradisiaca, Linn., Scitamine^e. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Plum, Eng., Prunus communis, Huds., Rosaceje. 

Gum ; Oil j 

Po, Pb., Parrotia Jacquemontiana, Decaisne, Hamamelideae. 

Fibre ; 

Podala»manu, Tel., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminos*. 

Gum_ ; 

Po(fda-trin-gadda chettu, Tel., Helianthus annuus, Linn., Composite:. 

Oil ; 

Pogada, Tel., Madras, Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotaceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Poghako, Tel., Nicotiana tabacum, Lingt., Sol an ace a?. 

Oil ; 

Poghei, Tam., Nicotiana tabacum, Linn., Solanaceas. 

Oil ; 

Poguntig, Lepcha, Baliospdhmum montanum, Mull-Arg., Euphorbiace m . 

Oils ; • • 

Roi, Hind., Maoutia puaja., Wedd., Urticaceac. ' 

Fibre ; 

Poidhanla, Kumaun., \Pillebrunea frutesrens. Biume., Urticaceac. 
Poka-vakka, Tel., Areca Catetihu, Linn., Leguminosaj. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Pol, Hind., Basella cordifolia. Lain., Chenopodiaceas. 

Dye ; 

Pola, Hind., Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Polechee, Mai., Hibiscus Sabdariffa, Linn., Malvaceve. 

Oil ; 

Poli, Pb., Carthamus oxyacantha, Bicb., Composite. 

Oil. ; 

Poma, Ass., Cedrela Toona, Roxb., Meliace/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Pomegranate, Eng* Punica Granatuma, Linn., Lythrace.-e. 

Gum ; 

Ponau-kottai, Tam., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., SapindacEvE 
Oil ; 

Ponga , Tam., Pongamia glabra. Vent., LeguminosJI. 

Gum ; Oil j * 

Pongoo, Tam., Calophyllum tomentosum, Wight., Guttifkra£. 

Oil ; 

Ponknway, Burnt., Butea superba, Roxb., Legum,inosat.. 

Gum ; Fibre ; . 

Pon nyet, Burnt., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., GuttiPera.* 

Gum ; Oil ; * 

Pooley-numajee, Coimbatore, Hibiscu.s cannabinus, Linn. "Malvack.e. 

Oil ; . * 

Poort, Mai., Calophyllum tqpientosum, Wight., Guttiferae. 

Oil ; • 

Poonam, Mai., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace*. 

Gum ; • 

Poone, Mai., Calophyllum tomentosum, Wight., Guttiferae. 

Oil ; 

Poone, (female) Kan., Ochrocafpus, Benth and Iiook.Ji. Guttiferae. 

Dye ; 

Poon Spar Tree, Eng., Calophyllum tomentosum, Wight., Guttiferae. 

Oil ; 

P Joe-yet, a Burmese resin. 

Gum j • 

Poota-tand, Tam., Careya arboea, Roxb., Myrtackas. 

_pum ; 
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Pooteli, Nepal., Litssea consimiles, Nces., Laurine.*. 

Oil ; ' 

Poovana, Sarcostigma Kleinii, W. & A., Olacineae. 

• .Oil ; 

. Peovenagah, Sarcostyma Kleinii, IV. & A., Olacineae. 

Oil ; 

Poppy, Eng., Pa paver somniferum, Linn., Papaveraceae. 

Oil ; * 

Porasan, Tam., Butea frondosa, Roxh., Leguminobe. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Porasu, Uriya, Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminosje. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Poresh, Bettp., Thespesia populnej, Corr., Malvacee. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre > ; 

Poris, Tam., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Portia, Eng., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Maltace®. 

Gum ; Dye «. ; Fibre . ; Oil ; 

* Poshur, Beng., t Ca.rn pa mo’luccensis, Lam., Meliacee. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Post, Bong., Papaver somniferum, Linn., Papavei#Acea?. 

Oil ; 

Potari, Hind., Kydia calycina, Roxb, Malvacea. 

Fibre ; 

Pothi, Pit-, Elsholtzia polystachya, Benth., Labiatve. 

Dye ; 

Potri, Tel., Kydia calycina, Roxb, Malvacea. 

Fibre ; . 

Potrum, Tel., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb., Leguminosa, 

Gum ; 

Potu-tadi, Tel., Borassus flabelliformis^ Linn., Palma, 

Gum *; * 

Poukpan, Bttrm., Sesbania grandifiora, Pcrs., Legumikosa. 

Gum ; * 

Pounanga, Tain.. Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sapindacea, 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Praong, Lcpcha, Arundinaria Hookeriana, Aftcnro, Graminea. 
Fibre ; 

Pratapasa, Sang., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiadea. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Pri, Hind., Desmodium tiliaefolium, G. Don., Lkguminosa. 
Fibre ; 

Pritu, Chenab., Pinus Gerardiana, IGj?/.f C<)NIFER/E. 

Oil • ; . 

Prong, N. W. R. Arundinaria falcata.Wees., Gkaminea. 

Fibre ; * * 

Prong, L,cpcha, Arundtharia Hookeriana, Afunro, Graminea. 
Fire ; 

, Prongnok, Le/icha, Arundinaria falcaja, Hres., Uramin*i;. 
Fibre ; 

Prusti. Lcpcha, Loranthus longiflorus, Dex., Lora nth ace ac. 

Dye ; 

Pua, Hind., Maontia puaja, Wedd., Urticace/K. 

Fibre ; , , 

Pubbun, Sind., Nelumbium speciosum, Witld., Nymphaacea. 
Fibre ; 

Puboota, Sind., Nelumbium speciosum, Welld., Nymphaac 
Fibre ; 

Pudel, Tam,, Trichosanthes cucumeriita, Linn,, Cucurbitace.se. 
Gum ; 

Pudmu-charini, Sans., Hibiscus mutabitis, Roxb., Malvace.k. 
Fibre ; 
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Puia, Hind., BShmeria nivea, H. & A., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; 

Pula, Tam., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Pula, Hind., Kydia calycina, Roxb„ Malvace®. 

Fibre ; 

Puli, Tam., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; * Mordant ; Oil ; 

Puti patha, Hind., Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; 

Pnlla-dondur, Tel., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb., Legumxnoss. 

Gum ; 

Pullibaghi, Kan., Albizziaodoratissimq^, Benth., Lecuminosa* 

Gum ; , * 

Pulua, Beng., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Pumelo, Eng., Citrus decuvnana, Willd., Rutack®. 

Gum ; < • 

Pummoon, Lepcha, Arundinaria racemosa, Muilro, Grami^e®. 

Fibre ; 

Pumpkin Eng., Beninc&sa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil ; 

Puna, Tel., Calophyllum inopliyllum, Linn., Guttiker®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Punag, Beng., Mallotus philippinensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorriacj®. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Punar puli, Kan., Garcinia morella, Desrouss., Guttifer®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Punas, Ti l., Calophyllum inopliyllum, Linn., Gum per®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Punday, Kan., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; * 

Pundi, See Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; • 

Pundrika, Kan., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Oil ; 

Pung-chu, Ladak, Taxus baccata, Linn., Conifer®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Pungu, Tel., Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Punil, Kan., Odina wodicr, Roxb., Anacardiace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Pu, Tam., Schleichera trijuga, Wttld. m Sapindace®. 

Oil ; 

Pulachi, Tam., Schleichera trijuga, “Willd., Sapindace®., 

Oil ; * • 

Pur, Tel., Eriodendron anfractusouni, DG., Malva4e®. 

• Gum ; Oil ; % 

Purasa, Tam., Thbspesia populnea,Corr., Malvace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre . ; Oil ; 

Purgur, Hind., Hymenodectyojj thyrsiflorum. Wall., See H. excklsum. 
Rubicace®. Dye ; 

Puling, Sutlej., Jasminum humile, Linn., Oleace®. 

Dye ; , 

Purmiok, Lepcha, Thamnocalamus spathiflorus, Munro, Gramine®. 
Fibre ; 

Purni, Afghan, Pinus excelsa, Wall., Conifer®. 

• Gum ; 

Puroa, Lepcha, Mallotus phjlippinehsis, Mull., Arg., Euphokbiace®. 
Dye ; Oil ; 

Pursa, Tam., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvace®. 

»* Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 
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Ruruni, Nepal., Debregeasia leucophylla, Wedd., Urticace^E. 

Fibre ; 

Pushini-kaia, Tarn., Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne, Cucurbitace.e, 

■ Pil ; 

.Puslc-u, Tel., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindace/e. 

Oil ; 

Putajan P b., Putuanjiva Roxburghii, Wall., Euphorbiace^e. 

Oil 

Putiki, Tel., Grewia asiatica, Ltnn., Malvaceae. 
i Fibre ; 

Putra-jiva, Hind., Putranjiva Roxburghii, Wall., Euphorbiacbac. 

Oil ; 

Putsa kaya, Tel,, Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., Cucurbitace.’E. 

Oil ; * 

Puvandi, Tam.., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sapindace/e. 

Oil 

Puvela, Cingh., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sa^indace/e. 

Oil ; * 

‘Puya, Nepal., IVtaoutia purfja, Wedd., Urticace/S. 

Fibre ; 

Pwainget, a Burmese resin. 

Gum ; } 

Pwot-chpu-beng, Burm., Debregeasia longifolia, Wedd., Urticackac. 
Fibre ; 

Pydl, Both., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiack/e. 

Gum ; tan ; Oil ; 

Pyinma, Burm., Lagerstroemia Flos-Regin;e f Rets., Lytiikack.u. 

Gum ; 4 

Pyinkado, Burnt., Xylia dolabriformis, Bcnth., Legiiminosaj. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Pyfosyne, Eng , (Oil of) Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifer.*:. • 

Oil ; ’ 


Quince, Eng., Cydonia vulgaris, Bourn., Rosace/e. 

Oil ; 

Qurtum, Arab., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composi i/e. 
Dye ; 


Radhuni, Belati, Beng., Pimpinella Auisum, Linn., Umuellifek.k. 
Oil ; 

Radish, Eng., Raphanus sativus, Linn., Crucifer.-e. 

Oil , j 

Ragha, Kumaun^ Abies Webbiana, Litidl., Conifers. 

Gum ; , • 

Ragi, Tel., Ficus religiosa, Linn., .UrTicace/e. 

Gum ; Tan ; * 

Rai, Tel., Ficus religiosa, Linn., Urticaceaj. 

* Gum ; ’ 

Rai, Eng., Hind,, Brassica juncea, H. F. & T. T., Crucifer/:. 

Oil ; r 

Rai, Hind., Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifer/e. 

Oil « ; 

Rai, Kali, Hind., Brassica nigra, Koch., CaufciFER/E. 

Oil ; ^ 

Rai, Sarisha, Beng., Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifers. 

. Oil 

Raila, C. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Legkjmino^s. 

_ Gum ; Tan ; 

Rain, Meywar, Mimusops indica, A. DC., Sapotacea:. 

Gum ; Oil ; 
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Raini, Gond., Mimusops indica, A. D. C., Sapotaceae. 

OH ; 

Raira, Guz., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. campestris, Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Raisalla, Hind., Pinus excelsa. Wall., Conifers. 

Gum ; 

Ran-phanasa, Artocarpu,« hirsuta, Lamk., Urticaceae. ' 
m Gum ; 

Rajain, Pb., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticacae. 

Oil 

Rajana, Sans., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn.f., Lfgumi nos.-e. 

. D / e : • 

Rajani-gandha, Beng., Polyanthes tubferosa, L tun., Liliacs m. 

Oil ; 

Rajbirij, Nepal, Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminoss. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Rajika, Hind., Brassica juncea, H. F. & T. T., Crucifers. 

. Oil ; 

Rajika, Sans., Brassica nigra, Koch., Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Rakta-chandan, Beng., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil* ; 

Rakta-chandan, Sans., Beng., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn.f?, Legum*- 
noss . Dye ; 

Rakta-kambal, Beng., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., LegumisOs.h. 

Gum ; 

Rakta-kanchan, Beng., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., Leguminos.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Rakta-kanchan, Beng., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Lf.guminoss. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Rakta»kanchan, Beng., Adenanthera pavonina, linn., Leguminoss. 

Dye ; 

Raktapita, Beng., yentilago madraspatana, Gaertn., Rhamneje. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Raj, Bom., Vateria indica, Linn., Dipterocarpes. 

Gum ; 

Ramapatri, Bom., Myristica malabarica, Lam,, Myristiceae. 

Oil ; 

Ramatila, Bom., Guizotia abssyinica, Cass., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Ramatulsa, Bom., Ocimum gratissimum, Linn., Labiatae. 

Oil ; 

Rambana, Bom., Typha elephantmt?, Roxb., Zyphaceae. 

Fibre ; . 

Ram-bhendi, Bom., Malachra qapitata, Linn, Malvaces. 

Fibre _ ; . 

Ram-bhendi, Mahr., Thespasia Lampas ,'Dale., Malvaceae. 

•Fibre ; * 

Ramchettu, Tel., Anona reticulata, Linn., Anon aces. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Ramhyem, Lepcha, Debregeask* longifolia, Wedd., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Rampat, Ass., Strobilanthes flaccidifolius, Nees., Acanthaceae. 1 
Dye ; • * 

Ramphal, Dec., Anona reticulata, Linn., Anonaceae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Ratnraj, Beng., Ochre. 

• Dye _ ; . 

Ram-sevan, Mahr., Sesbanta aculeata, Pers., Leguminoss. 

Fibre ; 

Rdipsita, Tam., Anona reticulata, Linn., Anonaceae. 

* Dye j Fibre ; 
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Rfimtil, Beng., Guizotia abssyinica, Cass., Composites. 

Oil ; . . 

Ramtulsi, Beng., Hind., Ocimum gratissimum, Linn., Labiat®. 

* Oil j 

Ranahalada, Bom., Curcuma Zedoaria, JRoscoe. (non-Boxb.), Scitamine®. 
Dye ; 

Ranajayaphala (Seeds), Bom., Myristica malabarjca, Lam., Myristi«e® . 

Oil ; . , 

Ranakela, Bom., Musa text ills., Louis., Nees., Musace®. 

' Fibre ; 

Ran-amba, Mahr., Spondias mangifera, Pers., Anacardiace®. 

Gum ^ 

Rand, //tW., F4icinus communis, Linn., Eupkorbiace®. 

Mordant ; Oil j • 

Rangchari, Pb., Elsholtzia polystachya, Benth., Labiates. 

Dye ; , 

Raniwalai, Nepal, Rhys succedanea, Linn., Anacardiace®. 

>■ Gum ; Oil ; r * 

Ranjan, Pb., Alous nitida, Endl., Cupulifer®. 

Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; t 

Ranjana, Beng., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; Oils ; < 

Ran)cilia.,'Mahr., Mimusops hexandra, Roxb., Sapotacea. 

Gum ; 

Ranturi, Hind., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; 

Rao, Hind., Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer®. 

Gum ; • 

Rape, Eng., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. Napus, Crucifer®. 

Oil ; 

Raralai, Hind-, Brassica .campestris, Linn., var. Napus, Crucifbr®. 

Oil i 

Rara sarson, Eng., Brassica campestris. Linn., var. Napus, Crucifer®. 
Oil j 

Rarreah, see Gossypium herbaceum, L., var. herbaceum proper, Mao 
vacE®. Fibre ; 

Rasant, Hind., Berberis aristata, DC., Berberidb®. 

Dye ; Tjm ; 

Rasavanti, (the extract of) Berberis aristata, DC., Berberide®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Rashtu, Sutlej., Rhus semialata., Murray, Anacardiace®. 

Oil j • ^ 

Rasota, t Bom v the extract of Berber& anstata, DC., Berberide®. 

Dye , Tan ; 

Rassaul, Oudh, 'Acacia concinna, DC., Legvminos ®. 

Dye ; Tan ,• . 

Rassi, see Astragalus hamosus, 'Linn., Leguminos®. 

. Dye ; c. , * 

Rassu kurundu, Cingh., Cinnamomufn zeylanicum, Breyn., Laurink®. 

Dye ; Oil ; * 

Rasun, Beng., Allium sativum, Linn., Likiace®. 

osi j 

RaswantI, (the extract) Arab., Berberis Lycium, Roxb., Berberie®. 

Gum ; * i 

Ratadel, Ceylon, Artocarpus incisa, Linn., Urticace®. 

Gum i 

Ratamba, Bom., Garcinia indica, Chois., Guttifer®. 

Mordant ; , 

Ratambi, Bom., Garcinia indica, Chois., GutAfer®. 

Oil ; 

Ratanjut, Hind,, Onosma echioides, £., Borogine®. 

Dye ; , 
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Ratmanti, Hi pal., Tetranthera monopetala, Roxb., La urines. 

Oil ; » 

Rattanjot, Pb., Ptonetilla nepalensis, Hook., Rosace®. 

_ Dye ; 

Rau, Sutlej, Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer AS. 

Gum ; 

Raifli, Ravi,, Litseea sp\ Laurace®. 

• ?a ; 

Rauli, Pb., Litseea zeylanica, Nees., Laurine®. 

Oil ; 

Raundra, Banswara, Acacia leucophloea, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; .. 

Ratini, C. P., Mallotus philippinensis, *Mull. Arg., EuphoRbiace®, 

Oil ; * 

Raunj , Hind., Acacia leucophloea, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Ravi, Tel., Ficus religiosa, Linn., UrmcACE® t 

Gum ; Tan ; • „ 

‘Rawash, Pb., Afg., Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygon ace. e. 

Dye ; . 

Kazianeh, Pars., Pimpmella Anisum, Linn., Umbellifer®. 

Oil ; 

Re, Chenab, Jasminum humile, Linn., Oleace®. 

Dye ; , 

Rechanaka, Sans., Mallotus philippinensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbi ace®. 
Oil ; 


Recheda, And., Aderanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Redwood, Indian, Eng., Soymida febrifuga, Adr. Juss., Meliace®. 
Gum ; Tan ; 

Regi, Tel., Zizyplius Jujuba, Lamk., Rh.ymne®. • * 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Reh, (see under) Astragalus hamosus, DC., Berberide®. 

Dye ; 

Rehan, Hind., (seed of) Ocimum Basilicum, Linn,, var. pilosum, Benth. 
^ Labiate. Oil ; 

Rellu-gaddi, Tel., Saccharum spontancum, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; • 

Rengha, Tel., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk., Rhamne®. 

Gum ; Dye Tan ; 

Reri, Beng., Ricinus communis, Linn., Euphorbi ace®. 

Oil ; 

Reru, Hind., Acacia leucophloea, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; • * , 

Resha-i-khetmi, Bom., Pers., (tjie root of) Althoea rosea, f,inn., Malvaceae. 

See Dye ; • . , 

Reuchini, Beng., Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygonace®. 

•Dye ; , % 

Revachimi, Mahr., Garcinia morella*Zte.sr., Guttifer®. . 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ’ ; 

Rewand chini, Pb., (leaf-stalks <sf) Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygon\ce®. 
Dye ; 

Rewari, Pb., Him., Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer®. 

Gum ; • * 

Reylu, Tel., Cassia fistula, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Rha, Lepcha, Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Lgeuminos®. 

* _ Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; , 

Rhia, Ass., Bohmeria nivea “ H. & A., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; 

Rhubarb, Eng., Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygonace®. 

. 'Dye ; 
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Ri, Him. name, Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifers. 

Gum ; > 

Rjah, Beng., Bohmeria nivea., H.& A., Urticace.®. 

Fifae ; 

Rian, Pb., Tetranthera laurifolia, Jacq., Laurineae. 

Oil ; 

Rib&s, Pb., (leaf-stalks of) Rheum Emodi, Wall., Bolygonaceas. 

Dye ; 

Rice, Eng., Oryza sativa, Linn., Gramine.*. 

• Fibre ; 

Richang, Lahoul., Salix daphnoides, Vill., Salicineae. 

Fibre ; 

Ricin de Palmar-christi, Ft., Ricinifc commumis, Linn., Euphorbiacfai 
Oil ; 

Ricinus samenol, Germ., Ricinus communis, Ltnn. Euphorbiaceae. 
Rimda, And., Hopea odorata, Roxb., Apocynacf*. 

Gum ; 

JRingal, C, P., Shorea robust a, Gaertn., Dipterocarpe.*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil 

Ringall, yaunsar, Thamnocalamus spathiflorus, Mt\nro., Gramine.e. 
Fibre ; 

Ringri, Tel., Balanites Roxburghii, Planch., Cimarubeae. 

Oils. ; 

Riuna, Kumaun, Mallotus philippinensis, Mull., Arg., Euphoruiackae. 
Oil • ; 

Ritha, Hind., Sapindus detergens, Roxb., Sapindaceas. 

Gum ; 

Ritha, Hind., Sapindus trifoliatus, Vahl., Sapindaceas. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Ritha, Hind., Acacia concinna, DC., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; .Tan ; 

Ritha, Hind., Sapindus Mukorossi, Gaertn., Sapindaceas. 

Oil ; 

Ritha, Hind., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sapindaceas. 

Oil ; 

Roatanga., Tel., Schleichera trijuga, WiUd., Sapindaceas. 

Oil 

Rohan, Hind., Soymida febrifuga, Adr., yuss., Mei.iaceje. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Rohani, Hind , Acacia leucophlcea, Willd.. Legumino.sac. 

Dye ; 

Rohina, Beng., Soymida febrifuga, Adr.„Juss., Meliacea:. 

Guin ; Tan ; * 

Rohisha* Bom.,'Apdropogon schcenanthes, Linn., Gramineac. 

Oil ; 

Rohituka, Sans., Amoqra Rohituka, W & A., Meliacea:. 

Oils ; 

Rohni, Oudh, Mallotus philippinensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiacea. 

* Dye ; Oil ; * 

Roli; Kumaun, Mallotus philippinensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiace/f. 

Oil ; •' 

Rondapatti, Tel., Thespesia Lampas, Dais, Malvaceae. 

Fibre, ; 

Roli, C.P., Mallotus*philippinensis, Mull. Ai g., Euphorbi ACE/E. 

Oil ; 

Rosegavata, Bom., Andropogon Schoenanthes, Linn., Gramineas. 

. Oil ; 

Rosewood of S. India, Eng., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb., Leguminosae. 

Oil *■ 

Rosselle, Eng., Hibiscus Sabdariifa, Linn., Malvaceac. 

Fibre j Oil ; 
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Rothes Saadelholz, Ger., Pteroearpus santalinus, Linn., /., Le^ominoIS*. 
Dye ; 

Roussa paper grass, Eng., Anclropogon Schoenauthus, Munro, GramjnEA f. 
Fibre ; 

Rowli, Pi., (root of) Geranium ? nepalense, Sweet., Geraniace^e. 

Dye ; 

Rojta, Bhil., Soymida febrifuga, Adr„ 7uss., MeliaceM. 

Tan ; * 

Rfezelle, Eng., Hibiscus sabdariffa, Lnn.' Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Ruchia, Hind., Cornus macrophylia., Wall., Cornace^e. 

Oil ; 

Rudracks-hachettu, Tel., Guazuma togientosa, Kuntk., SjEifcotiACEyE. 
Fibre ; . 

Ruen. Knmaun, Mallottus philippinensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiackaj. 

Oil ; 

Ruglim, Lepcha, Celastrds paniculatus, Willd., Celastrine.e. 

Oil ; * * 

,Rui, Bom., Sind., Calotropis procera, R. Br., Asclepiad'5/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Rui, Hind., Gossypiuih herbaceum or arborcum Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; Oil ; % 

Rui, Bom., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., AsclepiadeA£. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Rui, Pb., Gossypium herbaceum., Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre : 

Rukh, Pb., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca, Roxb., and T. gallica, 
Linn., Tamariscineae. Gum ; Dye ; "^an 
Rukha, Bom., Antiaris toxicaria, Leech., Urticaceae. 

Gum ; 

Rukh j>aer, Nepal, Zizyphus rugosa, Lamh., Rhamneje. 

Gum ; * 

Rum, Ass., Strobilanthcs flaccidifolius, Nees., Acanthaceae. 

Dye ; • 

Rumbal, Bom., Gnetum scandens, Roxb., Gnetacea:. 

Fibre ; 

Rungbong, Lepcha, Caryota urens, Linn., Palmas,. 

Fibre ; 

Rusa ghas, Hind., Andropogon calamus aromaticus, Royle, Gramine.*. 

Oil ; 

Rusot, Bom., (the extract of) Barberis aristata, DC., Berberideae 
Rusam, Uriya, Schleictiera trijuga, Willd., Sapevdaceas. 

Oil ; * • 

Ruswal, Bom., (the extract of) Barberis aristata, DC., BerberideJe. 

Ruthal but. Ficus laccifera, Roxb., (jRTiCACEAi. ’ 

Gum ; ", * 

Ryom, Lepcha, Mursdenia tinctoria, R,Br., AscleAade^b. 

• Dye j Fibre 


Sabajhi, Sind., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., var. anisatum, Benth #Labiatac. 

Oil ; . • 

Sabzah, Dec., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., Labiate. 

Fibre ; 

Sadarai, Beng., Brassica campestris, Linn., Crucifers. 

• Oils ; 

Sadtirg, Pb., Calendula officinalis, Linn., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Sadikka, Cingh., Myristica moschata, Willd., Myristicea. 

* Oil : 
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Sadora, Hyderabad, Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretace.'E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Sadri, Hind., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & l A., Combretacs^, 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Saduri; Pb., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace.*. 

Oil ; 

Safed-ak, Hind., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Ascleepiadeas. 

Gum ; ** 

Safed-Bhopala, Bom., Cucurbita’Pepo, DC., Cucurbitacea?. 

.Oil ; 

Safedar, Pb., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicine.*. 

Tan ; 

Safedar, Pi., Oalbergia Sissoo, Roxb., Leguminos.*. 

. Oil ; 

Safed-dudiya, Bom., Cucurbita Pepo, DC., Cucurbitace.r. 

Oil ; 

Safedind, Hind., Beng., Jatropha Curcas, Linn., Euphosbiace.e. 
Gum ; Oil r ; 

Safed kikar, Hind., Acacia leucopliloea, Wtlld., Leguminos.e, 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Safed-siris, Hind., Albizzia procera, Bcnth., Leguminos.e. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Safflower, Eng., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn' Composite:. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

'Saffron, Eng., Crocus sativus, Linn., Iridace^e. 

Dye ; 

Sag, Mahr., Bhil., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenaceai. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Saga, Tel., Sanibvieria zeylanica, Willd., Liliace^e. 

Fibre ; 

Saga, Burnt., Michelia Champaca, Linn., Magnoliaceae. 

Gum Dye ; * 

Sagapu, Tam., Hymenodictyon excelsum, Wall., Rubiaceas. 

Tan ; « 

Sagpaluk, Hind., Spinacia oleracea, Mill., Salsolaceas. 

Oil ; 

Sagun, Hind., Beng., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Sagurgota, Mahr'., Caesalpinia Bonducella, Roxb., Leguminosa. 


Oil ; 

Sagwan, Mahr., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenacea. 

Gum ; Dye t ; 

Sahaju, Uriya, Terminalia tomentosa, W* & A., Combrbtace/E. 

Gum« ; Dye ; Tan . ; 

Saherwa, Hind., Nyctanthes Arbor-triStis, Linn., Oleacea-:. 

Dye ; »Oil ; • 

Saihan, Tel., Moringa p-erygospcrma, Gaertn., Moringe/e. 

Gum ; Tan j Fibre ; 

.Saj, Arab., Pers., Tectona grandis, Lipn., Verb^nacejs 
G um ; Dye ; Oil ; » 

Saj, Hind., Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A,, Combretace je. 

Guei ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Saji, see Astralagus hamosus, Linn., Leguminosa. 

. D y e • ; 

Sajna, Beng.. Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., MoRinge®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Sakena, Hind., Indigofera atropurpurea, Ham.., Leguminosa. 
Fibre ; 

Sakha-tungu-vem , Tel., Cyperus roturfdus, Lipn., Cyferace je. 
Dye ; Oil ; 

Sakhu, Hind., Shorea robusta, Gaertn., Dipterocarpejb. 

Gum ; Dye _ ; Tan ; Oil ; 
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Sakna, Hind., Indigofera atropurpurea, Ham., Lkguminos^e. 

Fibre ; 

Sakoh, Hind., Shorea robusta/ Gaertn., Dipterocarpeas. 

Gum ; 

Salewa, Nepal p Shorea robusta, Gaertn., D ipterocarpe®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Sal,, Hind., Sborea robusta, Gaertn., D 1 pterocarpe*. , 

Gum ; Dye f Tan ; Oil ; 

Sal, Pers., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenaceac. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Sal Tree, Eng., Sborea robusta, Gaertn., Dipterocarpeas. 

Gum ; 

Sala, Hind., Shorea robusta, Gaertn., Dipterocarpeae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; G ?1 ; ' 

Saladhup, Nepal, Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Conifer je. 

Oil ; 

Salai, Beng., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., Burseracex. 

Gum j ■ 1 

,Salaphali, Mahr., Boswellia serrata, Roxb., BIirskrace.^. 

Gum ; 

Salbia, Hind., Pterocnrpus marsupium, Roxb., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Salei, Hind., Boswellia serra/a, Colebr., Burserace.k. 

Gum ; 

Saiga, Hind., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., Burseracex. 

Gum j 

Salhe, Hind., Boswellia serrata, Colebr., Burserace.k. 

Gum ; 

Salla, Garhwal & Kumaun, Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Coniekka? 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Sallaki, Sans., Boswellia serrata, Roxb., Burseraceas. 

Gum ; • 

Salma, Hind., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., Palmas. 

Gum ; • 

Salmali, Sans., Bombax mnlabaricum, DC., Mai.vace.iB. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Salopa, Uriya, Caryota urens, Linn., Palm^e. 

Fibre ; 

Saltpetre, see Astragalus homosus, DC., Berberideae. 

Dye ; 

Salwa, Hind., Uriya., Sporea robusta, Gaertn., DipterocarpE/H. 

Gum ; Dye > ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Salzat, Dec., Ocimum Basilicum, *Linn., Ole ace At. 

Oil ; . / 

Samadara, Cingk., Samadera indicst, Gaertn., Simarubeas. 

Oil ; 

Samarri, Hind., Stcrculia colorata, tlaxbi, Stercuhaceas. 

, Fibre ; 

Sambar, Hind., Desmodium tiliaefoljum, G. Don., Leguminos/e. 

Fibre ; 

Sama, Pb., Phyllanthus nepalenfis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiace^b. 

Tan ; 

Samada, Sind., Prosopis spicigera, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; , * 

Samaloo, Hind., Vitex Nigunfto, Linn., Verbenace.*. 

Dye ; 

Samaloo, Panika, Hind., Vitex Nigundo, Linn., Verbenaceas. 

» Dye ; 

Samanka, Hind., Citrullus \91lgari sfSckrad., Cucurbitaceae. 

Oil ; 

Samaratul-asl, Arab., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca Roxb., and T. 
s'gallica, Linn., TamariscineA£. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
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Sambe, 2?«r#*.,(Jasminum Sambac, Alton..- Oleaceas. 

Oil ; 

Sambhalu, Hind., Vitex trifolia, Linn., VeIcbenaceas. 

•Oil 

Sami, Sind, Prosopis spicigera, Linn., Leguminos.E. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Samprani, Travanrore, Hardwickia pinnata, Roxb., LegiiMiNos^. 

Gum ; • 

Samsem, Ravi., Jasminum officin'ale, Alton., Oleace.e. 

, Oil 

Samsundra, Hind., Albizzia stipulata, Boivin., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Samudra palrk, Sans., Argyreia speciosa, Sweet., Convolvulace.e. 

. Oils ; * , 

Samudra shoka, Mahr., Argyreia speciosa, Sweet., Convolvuiace®. 
Oil ; 

Samundar, Beng., Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., Myrtace®. 

Tan : t • 

Samundar phul, Hind., Barringtonia acutangula, Gaertn., Mvrtackai 
T an ; 

Samur, Gond, Butea superba, Roxb., Leguminosaj. »' 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

San, Beng., Hind.., Crotalaria juncea, Linn., *L,eguminosac. 

Fibre ; 

"Sana-kadaxi, Lepcha, Garcinia stipulata, T. And., Guttiferas. 

Gum ; 

Sanalinga, Tel., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Breyn., Laurineas. 

Dye ; Oil : 

Sandaku, Burrn., Santalum album, Linn., Santaiacea:. 

Oil ; 

Sandal, Hind., Santalum album, Linn., Santalaceas. 

Oil ; ‘ * 

Sandal, Red, Eng., Ptcrocarpus santalinus, Linn.f., Leguminosac. 

Dye ; * 

Sandal wood, see Santalum album, Linn., Santalaceac. 

Oil ; 

Sandal wood, True, Ei\g., santalum album, Linn., Santalaceac. 

Oil ; 

Sandalo Rose, It.’, Pterocarpus Santalinus, Linn.f., Leguminosa. 
Dye ; 

Sandan, Hind., Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; , 

Sandari, Uriya, Cassia Fistula, Z,i««. H LtfGUMiNOSAi. 

Gum* ; ffan ; . 

Sandbox Tree, Eng., Huracrepitans, Linn., Euprorbiaceae. 

Oil s' . 

Sandel-hout, Dan., PteA>carpus santalinus. Linn.,f., Leguminosac. 

Dye ; 4 

Sanders, Red, Eng., Pterocarpus santaiinus, Linn.,f., LEguminosa. 
Dye ; 

Sane, Tel., Cicer arietinum, Linn., Legumijiosae. 

Dy« ; 

San gran, Hind., Tetranthera monopetala, Roxb., Laurine^e. 

Oil ; . , 

Sanjna, Hind., Mormga pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moxingeac. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Saokokla, Dec., Hind., Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Sanni-nayan, Cingh., Vernonia anthelrtiintica, J-Villd., Compositac. 

Oil ; 

Sanoli, Pb., Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne, Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 
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Sansaru, Chenab, Debrigeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Sanshap, Sarts., Brassica nigra,* Koch., Crucifers. 

Oil ; 

Santale, Rouge* Fr., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn, /., Leguminos^ 

Dye ; 

Santgvin, Mahr., Alstoma scholaris, R. Br., Apocynaceji, 

Gum ; * 

SaKtha, Hind., Woodfordia floribunda, Satisb., Lytiirace.e. 

Gum : Dye ; Tan ; 

Saochala, Kumaun, Bohmeria macrophylla, Dun., Urticaceac. 

Fibre ; • 

Saori, Berar, Sesbania aegyptica, Pers.^ Leguminos.®. 

Fibre ; , 

Sapsha-pen, Burnt., Sponia orientalis, Planch., Urticace,®. 

Gum ^ 

Sapari, Mahr., Areca Catechu, Linn., Palma?.. 

Gum ; Dye ; * • 

£>aphari Kumhra, Beng., Cucurbita moschata, 'Duchesne, iCucurbitace.i?. * 
Oil ; 

Saphetasavara, Mahr * Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; 

Saphijirik, Lepcha, Toddalia dculeata, Pars., Rutaceae. 

Dye ; 

Sapin, Gurh-mal & Kumaun, Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Conifers* 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Sapodilla, Eng., Mimusops manilkara, Don., Sapotaceae. 

Gum ; . 

Sapota, Eng , Mimusops manilkara, Don., Sapotaceae, 

Gum ; 

Sappan, wood, Eng., Caesalpinia Sappan, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; * * 

Sapsha, Burm., Sarcochlamys pulcherrima, Gaudich, Urticacea;. 

Fibre ; » 

Sapsha, Burm., Bcehmeria Hamiltoniana, Wedd., Urticaceae. 

Fibr ; 

Sara, Hind., Litszea zeylanica, Nees., Laur. 

Oil ; 

Sara, Beng., Saccharum Mara, Roxb., Gramine/e. 

Fibre ; 

Sara, Hind., Saccharum Mara, Roxb., Gramineae. 

Fibre ; • 

Sarap, Afghan, Taxus baccata, Lhtn^, Conifer.®'. 

Gum ; Dye ; , 

Sarci. C. P., Shorea robusta, GaerUt., Dipterocarpeae. • 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ' ; Oil ; 

Sardine Oil, Eng., 

,Oil ; , 

Saripha, Hind., Anona squamosa, Linn., Anonace/E. 

Fibre ; 

Sarkara, Hind., Saccharum Mara, Roxb., Gramineae 
F ibre ; 

Saroli, Pb., Alnus nitida, Endl., Cupuliferae. 

Dye ; Tan ; Fibre j , 

Sarota, Pb. Garuga pinnata, Roxb., Burseraceae. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Sarpat, Hind., Saccharum Mara, Roxb., Gramime^e, 

.• Fibre ; 

Sarpat, Pb, Saccharum Muqja, Roxb., Gramineas. 

Fibre ; 

Sarra, Pb., Saccharum Munja, Roxb., Gramineae. 

• "Fibre ; 
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Sa«Tu, Tibet, Cupressus torulosa, Don,, Conifer,*. 

Gum ; 

Sarsaparilla, Eng., see Ichnocarpus frutestens., Br.., Apocynace®. 

. Fibre ; 

Sarshapa, Sans., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. campest'is, Crucifer.* 

' Oil ; 

Sarson, Eng., Timid., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. campestris,. Cru¬ 
cifer.*. Oil ; • 

Sarson, Hind., Brassica juncea,‘/C F. & T. T., Crucifer.*. < 

. Oil ; 

Sarson Kali, Beng., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. campestris, Cru¬ 
cifer®. Oil ; 

Sarson, PilanHind., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. Napus, Crucifer®. 

. Oil ; * ‘ , 

Sarson, Kara, Hind., Brassica campestris, Linn, var. Napus, Crucifer®. 


Oil ; 

Sarson, Hind., Brassica compestris, Linn., var. oampestris, Crucifer.*. 

Oil ; _ i • 

'Sarul, Kan., Bau^iinia purpilrea, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre : 

Sasa, Beng., Cucumis sativus, Linn., Cucurbitace«e. 


Oil ; 

Sasi, Ass., Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., Thym1sl®ace®. 

Oils ; 

"^Satthapu ,J3urm., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandan 
Fibre ; Oil ; 

Sari, Bang., Saits., Curcuma Zedoaria, Roscoe ( non-Roxb .), Sci r am iN e.-k. . 

Dye ; . 

Satian, Hind., Alstohia scholaris, R. Br., Apocynace®. 

Satin-wood, Eng., Chloroxylon Svvietcnia, DC., M ei.iace.tc. 

Gum ; 

Satpura, Hinii.. Daphne papyracca, Wall., Thymel®ace® 

Fibre ; 

Sauchi, Beng., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. campes* ris, Crucifer.*. 


Oil ; 

Sauna. Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniace®. 

Dye ; Tan ^ : 

Sausni, (color from) Caesalpinia Sappan, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; 

Savara, Make., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceae. 

Tan ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Sawali, Pb., Alnus nitida, End*,, CupuIlifer®. . 

Dye Tan ; Fibre ; , •- 

Say a- wee, 'sant., Oidenlandia umbeH,ata, Linn., Ruuiacf®. 

Dye ; 

Screwpine Fragrant, Eng., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., AnDane®. 

Fibre. • 

Se, Burnt., Nicotiana Tabacum, Linn., Solanace®. 
c Oil ; * 

Segapu, Tam., Psidium Guava, Raddt., Mfrtace®. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Segapu-munthari, Tarn., Bauhinia variegata, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Segata, bom., Moriqga pterygosperma, Gaertn., MoRinge®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; ’ 

Segava, Bom., Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringe®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Sehna, Hind., Euphorbia Tirucalli, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Mordant ; » r 

Seikbilu, Burnt., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace®. 

Dye ; Oil ; 
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Sein, Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., CombretacIs.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Seindi, Berar, Phoenix sylvestriE, Roxb., Palm®. 

Gum ; 

Sejav-bin, Burn. fc., Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticace®. 

Fibre ; Oil ; 

Selemnyok, Lepcha, Wrightia tomentosa, Roem & Schc%lt, ApocynAce®. 
Dye ; * 

Secnadung, Lepcha, Abies dumosa, Loudon., Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

Setnla, Hind., Bauhinia retusa, Ham.., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; . 

Sempangam, Tam., Michelia Champaka, Linn., Magnoliac.?®. 

Dye ; Oil , * 

Semru, Cue., Prosopis spicigera, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Semul, Beng., Bombax irjsigne, Wall,, Malvace®. 

Gum ; • 1 

Semul, Hind., Beng., Bombax, malabaricum, DC., Malvate®. 

* Oil ; Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Semur, Hind., Beng., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvace®. 

Oil ; 

Sendurgam, Tam.., Carthamu * tinctorius, Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Senen, Lepcha., Debregeasia. leucophylla, Wedd., Urticace®. 

Fibre : 

Senibal, Hind., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Senjna, Hind, Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringe®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre • 

Seoli, Hind., Uriya., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace®. 

D£e _ ; Oil ; » 

Sephalika, Beng., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace®. 

Dye ; Oil • ; 

Seraya, Mai., Ochrocarpus longifolicus, Benth and Ilook.f., Guttifer®. 
Dye ; 

Serei, Afg., Quercus Ilex., Linn., Cupulifer®. 

Tan ; * 

Serhnoyk, Lepcha, Rhus succedanea, Linn., Anacardia’ce®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Serougee, see Gossypium herbaceum, L. var, herbaceum, Malvace®. 
Fibre ; , 

Serpa, Bhutia, Girardinia heteroiAylla, Decaisne', Urticace®. 

Fibre. , 4 

Serva, Tel., Casuarina equisetifol ia.'Forster., Casuarinace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; • » 

Sesame Oil, Eng., Sesamum indicum, Linn., Pedaplene®. 

,Oil ; 

Sesamol, Germ., Scsamunt indicum ^Linn., Pedalene®:. 

Oil ; 

Seshing, Bhutia, Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer®. 

Gum ; * 

Setbaruwa, Hind., Daphne papyracea, Wall., Thymel.-eace®. 

Fibre ; 

Seutha, Pb., Saccharum Munjd, Roxb., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; 

Sevari, Mahr., Sesbania aegyptica, Pers., Leguminos®. 

, Fibre ; 

Sewti, Pb., Rosa alba, Linn -, Rosase®. 

Oil ; 

Sha, Burm., Acacia Catechu, Willd., Leguminos®. 
t “Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
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Sh&hasfaram, Arab., Ocimum Basilicum, • Linn., Labiatve. 

Fibre ; 

Shaing, Tam., Semecarpus Anacardiunf. Linn., Anacardiace.u. 

■Gr.m ; 

Shajratur-ramman, Arab., Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythface.®:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Shak-Tikto, Bengi, Cratseva religiosa, Forst., Capparidea:. 

Dye ; * 

Shaka, Tam., Acacia concinna, L/C., Leguminosje. 

, Dye ; Tan ; 

Shakai, Afg., Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticace.*. 

Fibre ; 

Shaka tunga? Tel., Cyperus rotundas, Linn., Cyperace,*. 

Dye ; 

Shalangu, Pb., Litsaea zeylanica, Nces., Laurineas. 

Oil ; 

Shalanghi, Ravi,, Litsaea (Sp.) ? Laurineae. * 

Oil ; • 

Shalapara, Hind# Hibiscus mutabilis, Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Shalgam, Hind., Beng., Brassica campestris, Linn., far. Rapa, Crucifer At. 
Oil ; 

Shall, Pb., Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleaceai. 

* Dye > 

'Shalshi, Nepal., Quercus lamellosa, Sm., Cupuli feral 
Tan ; 

Shambalee, Dec., Vitex Negundo, Linn., Verbenaceas. 

Dye ; , 

Shami, Beng., Uriya, Mahr., Prosopis spicigera, Linn., LeguminosAI. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Sbamru, Hind., Dcsmodium tiliacfolium, G. Don., Leguminosas. 

Fibre *; 

Shatnuddirap-pach-ch-ai, Tam., Argyreia speciosa, Sweet., Convoi.vu- 
laceac. Oils ; * 

Shandana-kattai, Tam., Santalum album, Linn., Santalace.®. 

Oil 

Shanjan, Oudh, Ougeir\ia dalbergioides, Benth., Leguminosab. 

Gum ; 

Shankeshvara, B6m., Xanthium strummarium, Linn., Composit.*. 

Oil ; 

Shank ta kera, Burm., Citrus medica, Willd., Rutaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; .Oil ; • 

Shappat-tup-pu, Tam., Hibiscus rosa-j.in$nsis, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Dye* j Fibre ; «> 

Shar, Beng., Saccharum Mara, Roxb., Gramineae. 

Fibre ; ‘ , 

Sharabki-kar, Dec., Ac&cia leucoph\oea, Willd., Legttminos.se. 

Gum ; , , 

•Shasaungbething, Burm., Euphorbia JTirucalli, Linn., Buphorbi aceas. 
Mordant ; 

Shasaungpyathat, Burm., Euphorbia anti^uorum, Linn., Epphorbiace.ic. 
Gum ; 

Shati, Be jig., Sans., Curcuma Zedoaria, Roscoe ( non-Roxb .), Scitamineai. 
Dye ; « 

Shawbya, Burm., Sterculia faetida, Linn., Sterculiace^e. 

Oil ; 

Shy?e-pay-on, Burm., Cucurbita maxima, Duchesne, Cucurbitace^e. 

Oil ; 

Shayakah, Arab, Pers, Astragalus? Sp., Legitminosaj. 

Gum ; 

Shayrang, Tam., Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn, f., Anacardiaceas. 

Oil 
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Shedbarwa, Nepal., Daphne longifolia, Meisn., Thyme la acea. 

Fibre ; , 

Shegava, Mahr., Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringacea. 

Oil ; 

Sheli-putsa, Ciri^h., Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., Cucurbitacea. 

Oil ; 

Shelkanta, Buro, Beng., ^rgemone mexicana, Linn., PaV aver ace*;. 
Gum ; 

SHfem, Tam., Soymida febrifuga, A dr. fuss., Meliacea. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Shembal, Hind., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Shem paratie, Tam., Gossypium arborium, L., Malvaceae 
Fibre : • 

Shendri, Mahr., Mallotus philippinensis, Miill. Arg., Euphorbiacka! 

Oil ; 

Shendri, Mahr., Bixa Orellana, Linn., Bixinea. 

Dye ; .* 

Shen-shandanum, Tam., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn.f 9 Leguminosac. 
Dye ; 

Sherasa, Mahr., Brasslca campestris, Linn., var. campestris, Crucifer.®. 
Oil ; 

Sherawane, Trans-Indus, Celastrus senegalensis, Lam., Celastxinea. 
Oil ; 

Sheriman, Tel., Anogeis.sus latifolia, Wall., Combretacejc. * 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Sheta, Hind., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. Napus, Crucifer.®. 

Oil ; 1 

Shevari, Mahr., Sesbania grandiflora, Pers., Leguminosas. 

Gum ; 

Sheveqar-vaymbu, Tam., Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl., Le,guminosai. 
Oil ; 

Shewari, Dec.. Sesbania aegyptica., Pers., Leguminosa!. 

Fibre ; * 

Shial-kanta, Beng., Argemone mexicana, Linn., Papaveraceac. 

Oils ; 

Shidu, Mechi, Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn., Euphorbi aceas. 

Gum ; 

Shika, Bom., Dec , Acacia concinna, DC., Leguminosa. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Shimai-sapu, Tel., Carum Carui., Linn., Umbelliferas. 

Oil • 

Shimai shomba, Tam., Carum Carui»Z.i««., Umbellifer.e. 

Oil ; 

Shimarra, N.-W. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Shimba, Tam., Michelia Champaka, Litf.fi., Magnoi^acea. 

,Dye ; Oil ; , 

Shimti, Mahr. Kart., Odina Wodier ,*Roxb., An A car nr ace A. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre • ; 

Shindi, Mahr., Periploca sylvestjis, Roxb., Asclepiadeas. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

Shinduga, Tel., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth., Leguminosa!. 

Gum 

Shing, Sutlej., Jasminum humite, Linn., Oleacea!. 

Dye : 

Shingarf, Hind., Cinnabar. 

■ Dye ; 

Shingnar, Beng., Nyctanthea Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace^e. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Shingr, Beng. (as in Gamble), Cynometra ramiflora, Linn., Leguminosa. 
# Dye ; Oil ; 
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Siuoii, C/r/j-a, Bauhinia. Vaklii, IV. & A., LECU’MIXOH.ri. 

Gum ; _ r 

Shiran, Pb., Prunus armeniaca, Linn., Rosace*. 

*C$im ; Oil ; _ 4 

Shinn* Pb., Coichicum illyricum, , Lit Jack*. 

Oil 

Shiri-Sarautnarufti, Tel.. Tamarix articulata, Vghl., T. dioca, Raxt>„ T. 

gallica, Linn., Tamar isciN-dt. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; , 

Shirlan, Him. name, Bombax malabaricum, D.C., MalVACE*. 

• Gum j Dye ; Fibre ; 

Shiro, , Imperata arundinacea, Cyrill., Gramink.E. 

Fibre ; 

Shirol, Garf&ial Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupulifer*. 

• Oil ; 

Shirsha, Pb., Albizzia stipulata, Botvin., Leguminos*. 

Gum ; , 

Shirsha, Hind., Brassica campestriij, Linn., var. Nap us.. Crucifer*. 

Oil ; ' 

ahirushavukku-lfiaram, Tam., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca., Rax in 
T. gallica, Linn., TamariscinE/E. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
Shisham, Mar., Dalbcrgia latifolia, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

Oil ; . 

Shisham, ‘Hind., Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb., Leguminos*. 


Oil 

Shoe-flowfer, Eng., Hibiscus rosa-senensis, Linn., MalvaCe*. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Shor guz, Pers., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca., Roxb., andT. gallica, 
Linn., TamariscJne*. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Shrol, Pb., Alnus nitida, Endl., Cupueifer*. 

Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Shukpa, Him* name, Juiyperus excelsa, M. Bieb., Conifer*. 

Gum ; 

Shukri, Beng., Grewia asiatica, Linn., Malvace*. 

Shuf-talu, Pers., Prunus persica, Bcnth., Rosace*. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Shumak, Tam., Caesalpinia coriaria, Willd., Leguminos*. 

Tan ; • 

Shur, Hind., Sacpharum Mara, Roxb., Gramtine*. 

Fibre ; 

Shurbuta, Him. name, Juniperus excelsa, M. Bieb., Conifer*. 

Gum ; 

Shuriya-mukti, Beng., Helianthus annunf., Linn., Composit*. 

Fibre ; «' 

Shurli, Him. ndme., Corylus Colurna,' 'Linn., Cupulifer*. 

Oil ; , 

Shwan, Trans-Indus, piea-ferrugineaj Royle, Oleace*. 

Shwet-rai, Eng., Beng., Brassica campestris, Linn., vgir. Napus, Cr'jci- 
fer*. Oil ; 

Shrfet-simul, Beng., Eriodendron anfructuosum, DC., Malvace*. 

Gum ; * 

ShyamH-lutta, Beng., Ichnocarpus frutescens., R. Br., Apocynace*. 

Fibra ; 

Shyona, Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoni ace*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Siam, Ravi., Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticace*. 

. Fibre ; 

Sibr, Arab., Aloe vera, Lam., Liliaceaj. 

Dye ; Fibre ; ' 41 

Sida, Hind. & Beng., Lagerstrcemia parviflora, Roxb., Lythrace*. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 
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Sidhartha, Sans., Brassica alba, H.f. & T. T., Crucifer.*. 

Oil ; 

Siharu, Hind., Nyctanthos Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleackx. 

Dye ; 

Sigi, Kan., AcaCia concinna, DC., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Sihar, C. P., Bauhinia vahlii., W. & A., Leguminos.*. • 

Fibre ; 

SScekai, Bom., Dec., Acacia concinna, DC'., Leguminos^e. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Silaras, Hind., Bom., Liquidambar orientalis, Miller., Hamameudeae. 

Gum ; * 

Sili, Khasia, Cephalostaclyon capitatujn, Munro, GRAMlNg*? 

Fibre ; • 

Silim, Lepcha, Terminalia Chebula, Rete., Combretace^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Silikka, Ass., Terminalia citrina, Roxb., Combretace^e. 

. D y e i , 9 

*Silkaka, Sans., Liquidamber orientalis, Miller., Hama»'*-;ue/K. 

Gum ; 

Silk cotton tree, Eng* Bombax malabaricum,*/>£.'., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tag ; 

Silk-grass, Eng., Yucca gloriosa, Linn., Li liace^e. 

Fibre ; 

Silk Oak, Eng., Grevillea robusta, Kunn., Proteace*. 

Gum ; 

Silk, Vegetable, Eng., Agave americana, Linn., Amarylliijea?. 

Fibre ; » 

Silver Fir, Himalayan, Eng., Abies Webbiana, Linnal. Conifer.*:. 
Gum ; 

Sill-ki*rta, Cachar, Dichopsis polyantha, Bcnth., Sapataceac. 

Gum ; 

Sim, Chenab., Jasminum humile, Linn., Oleace^e. 

Dye ; * 

Sim, N.-W. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Legumi nos*. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Sima, Tel., Mimusops manilkara, Don., Sabotage.*. 

Gum ; 

Simal, Hind., Bombax malabaricum., DC., Malvaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Simal, Lepcha, Cedrela Toona, Roxb., Meliace.*. 

Gum ; Tan * ; 

Simal, Safed, Hind., Eriodendron rjifractuosum, DC., Malvace.e. 

Oil ; * • • 

Simati, Bom., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiace^e. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre j 

Simbal, Him. name, Bombax malabanieum, DC., IJIalvace*:. 

« Gum ; Dye ; Fibre- ; 

Simbolee, Milrraya Kcenigii, Spr., Rutace.*. 

Oil -, 

Simbrangrip, Lepcha, Luculia gratissima, Sweet., Rcbiace.*. 

Dye ; 

Sum, Tam., Mimusops manilkara, Don., Sapotace.*. 

Gum ; » 

Simli, Hind., Zizyphus vulgaris, Lamk., Rhamne®. 

Gum ; 

Simlu, Pb., Berberis aristata, DC., Berberideae. 

* Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Simong, Lepcha, Caryota wrens, Linn., Palm.*. 

Fibre ; 

Snpul, Beng., Bombax malabaricum., DC.., Malvaceae. 

* Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 
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Sitfml, Shwet, Beng., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvace^B. 

Oil ; 

Siinvankarawa, Burnt., Piper Cubeba, Liitn , f., Piperace^e. 

•Oil 

Sinbaftkarawa, Tel., Piper Cubeba, Linn., Piperace*. <■ 

Gum ; 

Sindan harallu, K.-W. P„ Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardi ace^e. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; * 

Sindooka, Sans., Vitex Negundo, Linn., Verbenaceai. 

. Dye ; 

Sindur, Beng., Cinnabar. 

Dye ; 

Sinduri, 2V/.,*Mallotus philippinensif, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiaceae. 

> Oil ; * . 

Sindura, Nepal., Mallotus pliilippinensis, Mull., Arg., Euphorbiace.*. 
Oil ; 

Singhani, Nepal., Arundinaria Hookeriana, Mun'io, Gramine.e. 

Fibre ; * 

Singnok, Lcpcha.y Wendlandia tinctoria, DC., Rubiaceae. 

Mordant ; 

Singraf, Hind., Tetrantheramonopetala, Roxb., La^rineae. 

Oil ; 

Sitlgrauf, Mind., Tetanthera laurifolia, Lacq.. Laurineae. 

Oil ; 

cjinguru, 6 'riya, Tectona grand is, Linn., Verbenaceje. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Singyan, Bhutia., Symplocos racemosa, Roxb., Styrace.-e. 

Dye ; Tan | ; Mordant ; 

Sinjli,' Hind., Zizyphus vulgaris, Lamk., Rhamneas. 

Gum ; 

Sir, Pers., Allium sativum, Linn., Liliaceae. 

Oi! ; * 

Siragam, Tam., Cuminum Cyminum, Linn , Umbellifer.f.. 

Oil ; * 

Sirai, Hind., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminosaf.. 

Gum Tan 

Siran, Hind., Albizzia .stipulata, Boivin, Leguminosje. 

Gum ; 

Siras, Hind., Mahr., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Lkguminosac. 

Gum , Tan 

Siras, Dec., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth.., Leguminosae. 

Gum 

Sirikone, Tai. ., Cassia Fistula, Z.inw.^.L^iuMiNOSjE. 

Gum* *Tan 

Sirin, Hind., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; TUn ; Oil ; 

Siri-poone, Kan., Calofjhyllum tomentosum, Wight., Guttipera?. 

Oil ; . . * * 

•Sins, Beng., Hind., Bom., Mahr., Albizzia Lebbek, Bentii., LegI'minosais. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; • 

Sirisha, Beng., Bom., Mahr., Albizzia Lebbfck, Benth., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Sirki, Pb. K Saccharum Munja, Roxb., Gramine^. 

Fibre ; » 

Sirola, Bom., Luffa actangula, Roxb., Cucu&'bitacbas. 

Oil ; 

Sirsa, Hind., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; 

Sirshaf, Pers,, Brassica nigra, Koch., QnvciFKfLX. 

Oil ; 

Sissai, Hind., Oudh, Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb., Leguminosae. 

Oil : 
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Sissoo, Eng., Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb., LEGUMiNOS.fi. 

Oil ; 

Sissu, Gun., Dalbergia latifolia, LEGUMlNOSfi. 

Oil ; 

Sissu, Hind,, Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb., LEGUMlNOSfi. 

Oil ; 

SA&\l,JMakr., Dalbergia latifolia. Roxb., LEGUMlNOSfi. 

Oil ; * 

Sit, Burm., Albizzia procera, Benth., LEGUMlNOSfi. 

Gum j 

Sitsal, Bang., Nebal., Oudh, Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb., LEGUMlNOSfi. 
Oil ; 

Sittamindi, Tel., Ricinus communis, Liyn.. Euphorbi ACEfi. 0 
Mordant ; Oil ; • 

Sittamunuk, Tam., Ricinus communis, Linn., EuphorbiACE fi. 

Mordant ; Oil ; 

Sittamutti, Tam., Pa von ia*zey 1 an i ca, Cav., Malv ACEfi. 

Fibre ; * 

Sitto-udal, Nepal., Sterculia colorata, Roxb., Sterculi ACc.‘fi. 

Fibre ; 

Sivappu-kashuruk-kai,* Tam., Hibiscus sabdariffa., Linn., M At. v ACEfi. 
Fibre ; 

Snake-wood, Eng., Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn., LoGANiACEfi. 

Dye 

Soanjna, Hind., Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringe/E. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; Oil ; 

Soap-nut Tree, Eng., Sapindus trifoliatus, Vahl., Sapindaceje. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Soap-nut, Eng., Sapindus Mukorossi, Gaertn., Sapz no ACEfi. 

Oil ; 

Soap-npt, Eng., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sapi^d ACEfi. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Sohaga, See Borax. 

Dye . ; * 

Sohaga, Oudh, Amoora Ronituka, .W & A., Meli ACEfi. 

Oil ; 

Sohan, Uriya, Soymida febrifuga, Adr., jFuss., Meu ACEfi. 

Tan ; 

Sohikire, Tam., Foeniculam vulgare, Gaertn., U MBELLlFERfi. 

Oil ; 

Soimi, Gond., Soymida febrifuga, Adr., y uss., MELlACE.fi. 

Tan ; 

Sola, Beng., >Eschynomene as per a”, Linn., LEGUMlNOSfi. 

Fibre ; , : 

Somr, Hind., Beng., Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvace,«. 

Oil ; 

Somraj. Beng., Vernonia anthelmintica, HVilld., Composit.k. 

Oil ; 

Sonajahi, Kumaun, 'Jasminum homilc, Linn., Oleacea. 

Soaalu, Garo, Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos.®. 


Gum ; Tan ; 

Sont, Hind., Fceniculum vulgare, Gaertn., U MBELLlFERfi. 

Oil ; 

Sooahu, Tel., Dipterocarpus tuberculatus, Roxb., Dipterocarpea. 
Gum ; 

Sorakaya, Tel., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitacea. 

•Oil > 

Sotiai-ka. Tam., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitace*. 

Oil ; 

Soy Eng., Glycine Soja, Lieb., LEGUMlNOSfi. 
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Spalwakka, A/g., Calotropis procera, R. Dr., Asclepiadeje. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Spear Grass, Eng., Heteropogon contortuc, Linn., Gramineai. 

• Fibre ; 

Spelaue, Pb., Peganum Harmata, Linn., Rutaceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Spermaceti, < 

Oil 

Sphatikari, Sans., Alum. 

( Mordant ; 

Spikenard, Eng. Nardostachys Jatamansi., DC., Valeri an ack.e. 

Oil ; 

Sprag, Kunmmar, Arumdinaria falcata, Nces., Gramineae. 

• Fibre ; _ . 

Spruce, Fir (Himalayan), Eng., Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer a;. 
Gum ; 

Srama, Hind.., Ichnocarpus frutescens , Br., Apo6ynace/e. 

« Fibre ; ' 

Sriphal, Sans., Jagle Marmelos, Carr., Rptace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan 

Storax, Eng., Styrax officinale, Linn., Styrace/e. '■ 

Gum ; s 

Storax, Itiquid, Eng., Liquidamber orientalis. Miller., Hamameuiik.f. 
Gum ; 

Strychninfe, Eng., Strychnos Nux-vomica, Lint*., Loganiace.b. 

Dye 

Sualu, Ass., Tetranthera monopelata, Roxb., Laurine-e. 

Oil ; 

Su, Burnt., Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composite. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Suiminta, Tel,, Sesbania j^gyptica, Pers., Legumi nosa?. 

Fibre ; 

Sujna, Beng., Moringa pterygosporma, Caertn., Moringacejk. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; Oil j * 

Sulad, Hind,, Lagenaria vulgaris, D. C. Composite. 

Oil 

Suilea, Khasia, Cephalostaclyon capitatum, Munro, Gramine.e. 

Fibre ; , 

Sulpha, Beng., Peucedanum graveolens, Benth., Umbelliker.e. 

Oil ; 

Sultana Champa, Hind., Beng., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Girr- 
tiferje. Gum ;• Oil ; * 

Sumaq^-amriijah, Pers., Arab., Casslpima coriara, Willd., Leguminos.k, 

Sumbol, Bom.., Nardostachys Jatamansi, DC., Valeri a naceae. 

Oil ; . ■ 

Sumi, Tel., Soymida febrifuga, AcPr. Juss., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; #. 

Sumlu, Pb., Berberis aristata, DC., Bekberideas. * 

Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; * 

Summum, Pb., Jasminum humile, Linn., GleacevB. 

Dye ; 

Sun, Pens., Ptcrocarpus santalinus, Linn.,f., Leguminosae. 

Dye ; * , 

Sunaru, Ass., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Legttminosas. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Sundal-ahmer, Arab., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn./., Leguminos. 1 v. 

Dye ; . . * 

Sundsui, Beng., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Leguminos.®. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Sunder, Beng., Heritiora littoralis, Dryand., Sterculi aceae. 

Oil ; « 
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• 

Sundri, Beng., Heritiera littoralis, Dry and., Sterculiaceae. 

Oil ; 

Sun flower, Eng., Helianthus annuus, Linn., Composite®. 

Oil ; 

Sungung rik, 'Lepcha, Bauhinia Vahlii, W. & A., Leguminos®. 
Gum ; 

Sun, Sutlej, Jasminum officinale, Liton., Oleace®. * 

Oil ; * 

Sum, Dec., Hind., Hibiscus cannabinus. Malvace.e. 
Fibre ; 


Sunkeswar, Tel., Poinciana elata, Linn., Legumi nomas. 

Gum ; • 

Sunnee, Saharunpore, Hibiscus cannjbinus, Linn., Mal^aA.k. 

Oil ; 

Suntala, Nepal., Citrus Aurantium, Linn., Rutaceas. 

Gum ; 

Supari, Hind., Beng., Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; * , * 

.Suppatnyok, Lepcha., Tetrantheta laurifolia, Jacq ., Lal’&ine®. 

Oil j 

Supta, Hind., Flemirigia congesta, Roxb., var. uana, DC., Leguminosaj. 

Dye ; . 

Sur, Sind., Arundo Karka, Roxb., Gramineae. 

Fibre 

Surajmukhi, Hind., Helianthus annuus, Linn., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Suran, C. P., Zizyphus rugosa, Lamk., Rhamneje. 

Gum ; • 

Surangi, Mahr., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Guttiferas. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Suragji .Tradename., Morinda citrifolia, Linn m citrifolia, .Rubi ace®. 

Dye ; 

Sura-ponna, Tel., Ochrocarpus longifolius, Benth. & Hook.f., Gutti ferae. . 
Dye ; * 

Surat, Beng., Laportca crenulata, Candich., Urticaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Surbuli, Ben., Oldcntandia umbellata, Linn., Row aceae. 

Dye ; 

Suree, Sind., Albizzia Lebbek, Benth., Leguminos®. 

Tan ; 

Sureya, Cingh., Thespesia populnea, Cnrr., Malvace®. 

Gum ; Dye • ; Fibre m ; Oil : 

Suringan, Pb„ Colchicum illyricum* Liliaceae. 

Oil ; 

Suringi, Mahr., Kan., Chrocarpus longifolius, Benlh & Hopk.f., Gutti ferae. 

Dye ; . . 

Sursha, Beng., Brassica campestris, var? campestris, Linn., Cruciferae. 

• Oil j •' 

Sursi, Hind., Beng., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. campestris, Cguci •* 
FERAE. Oil ; * 

Surtari, C. P., Woodfordia floribanda, Salisb., Lythraceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Suryakanta, Bom., Helianthus annuus, Linn., Compositae. 

Fibre ; • 

Suryamukhi, Sans., Helianthus annuus, Linn., Compositae. 

Oil ; 

Suss, Chenab, Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticaceac. 

* Fibre s 

Swanjera, Sind., Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringeae 
m Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Swet-akand, Beng., Calotropis gigantca, R. Br., Gdttiferas. 

. Gum i 



T. 

Tad, Gub., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palmje. 

Gum ; # 

Tada, Mohr., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palm,*. 

Gum ; 

Tafung-tse-of, China., Gynocardfa odorata, /?. Br., BixisEsK. 

Oil ; 

Tagarisha chectu Tel., Cassia fora, L w inti., Leoumnosa-.. 

Dye ; 

Tagashlng, Bhutia, Juglans regia, Linn., Juglande.®. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Taggai, Hind., Tabernasmontana coronaria, Willtl., Apocynace.*. 
Dye ; * 

Taggar, Hind., Tatbernaemontana coronaria, Willd., Apocvnacea;. 
Dye ; 

Tairi, Hind., Gust., Beng., Caesalpinia Sappan, Linn.; Leguminosa?. 
Dye ; 

Taj, N. W.-P., (Bark of) Cinnamomum Taroala, Nees., Laurine.e, 

- Dye ; 

Taj-badshahi, Hind., Astragalus hamosus, Linn., Legumin03,e. 

I >ye ; 

Taka miriyala, Tam., Piper Cubeba, Linn., Piperack*:. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Takbert, Lepcha, Bhoemeria malabarica, Wedd., Urticace/e. 

Fibre ; 

Tak-bret, Lepcha, Villebrtyiea frutescens, Blume., Urticace/e. 

Fibre ; 

Taki, Nepal, Bauhinia acuminanata, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Oil ; 

Takrnur, Lepcha, Albizzia procera, Benth., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Takoli, Hind., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn., Leguminos*. 

Oil ; 

Takpo, Lepcha , Prunus persica, J 3 th. & Hook., Rosace*. 

Gum ; Oil 

Taksor, Lepcha , Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A., Combretace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan : „ ' 

Tal, Beng a Hind., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palm JE. 

Gum "* ; Fibre ; ' 

Tala, Hind., Sans., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palme*. 

Gum : 

Tala, Cingh., Corypha u'mbraculifer?, Linn., Palmas. 

Fibre; • 

Talbsu, Tel., Sterculia urens, Roxh., StkrculiacE/B. 

Gum ; 

Tali, Pb., Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb., Legummosa. 

Oil * ; 

Tali, Beng., Dichopsis polyantha, Benth., Sapotaceas. 

Gum ; 

Talisapatri, Tam., Tel., Flacourtia Cataphracta, Roxb., Bixinbae. 

Oil ; 

Talispatri, Hind., Flacourtia Cataphracta, Roxb., Bixinb*:. 

Oil ; 

Talkar, Pb., Celastrus senegalensis, Lam., Cblastrinejk. 

Oil ; 

Talkh, Pb., Colchicum illyricum, Lil'ace*:. 

Oil 
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Tallow Tree, Chinese. Eng., Fxcaecaria sebifera, Miill. Arg., Euphorb:a- 
ce m. Dye ' j Oil 4 

Talsiari, Ravi., Debregeasia bicolor, Wedd., Urticacba. 

Fibre ; 

Tama-ka, Burm., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliacejj. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; . 

Tafbala, Bom., Cinnam^mum Tamala, Noes , Laurine.*. 

• Dye : . _ 

Tamana, Make., Lagerstroemia FIos-Reginae, Rets., Lythraceae. 

Gum ; 

Tamara, Tel., Nelumbium speciospm, Willd., Nymph<eaceje. 

Fibre ; _ 

Tamaray, Tam., Nelumbium speciosum, Willd., Nymph«-ACE.b. 

Fibre ; * 

Tamarind, Eng., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Legumi.vosae. 

Oil ; . 

Tamarta, Tam., Avirrhoa Carambola, £»«»., Geraniack^e. 

Dye : . • „ 

1 Tamayoke, Burm., Wendlandia, tinctoria, DC., Rubi ,crje. 

Mordant ; 

Tambada nagkesara, Kan., Ochrocarpus longifolius, Benth. & Hook f , 
Guttifer*. Dye f 

Tambata, Bom., Flacourtia Cataphracta, Roxb., Bixineas. 

Oil : 

Tamravalli, Tel., Rubia cordifolia, Linn., RubiacEjE. 

Dye ; 

Tanaung, Burm., Acacia leucophloea, Willd., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; 0 

Tanaku, Tam., Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixinee. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Tanfli, Tel., Terminalia belerica. Roxb., Combrstackae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Tan gar, Tel., Caysia auriculata, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Tangedu, Tel., Cassia auriculata, Linn., Leggminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Tangedu, Tel., Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Legu*mi nos.k. 

Oil ; 

Tangshing, Bhutia, Abies dumosa, Loudon, Conifkrjk. 

Gum ; 

Tani, Tam., 7W.,Terrginalia belerica, Roxb., Combretaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan • ■ Oil ; 

Tankala, Bom., Cassia Tora, Z»»jAl.eguminos.«. 

Dye j • 

Tantanc, Pb., Pistacia lentiscus, Linn., Anacardi ace^e. 


Tawthidin, Burm., Mallotus philippirflensis, Mull. Arg., Euphorbi aceas,. 
* Oil ; . * 

Tantia, Hind., Albizzia Lebbefc, jJenth., I.eguminoS/E. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Tapcukben, Burm., Dalbergil paniculata, Roxb., Lkgcminos 
G um ; 

Tar, Salt Range., Marsdenia Roylei, Wight., Asclbpiadeae. 

Fibre ; • * 

Tar, Hind., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., Palmas. 

Gum ; Fibre ; 

iTarak vepu, Tel., Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliace<e. 

Gum ; Dye ; • 

Taramira, Hind., Eruca sativa, Lam., Cbuciferae. 

Oil ; 


Taravada, Bom., Cassia auriculata, Linn., LeguminosjE. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; • 



* y * rwto * K » Limn ., Combk«tacka> 

i” **^^** •. O^pq^rptt* longifoHus, Bcnth fir //„„* f 

S>w4», tum, £i»« , lioifiiiNOM. 

^ r * ,w,, ** ,i * £***««. Limt% , CoMn«er wk.x. 


Oil 


IV/, Ai^dimch, Limn . Mku.u'k.-f, 


Tmrmmr, Hind, Casta MuricuUta, l.imn^ Ljr<;r.u/.vos.K. 

(«m ; /.V ; Tan ; 

I Mht iri, Xeta! Debregeasta 'ongifoffa. H’tdd., Uktu u k i- 
Fibre ; * 

Tat, /A'»i. name., Sacchartim fuscum. Barb.. Gramixe.*:. 

Fibre ; 4 

Tatri, PA., Rhus succedafea, Linn.. Anacardiace.k. 

, Gum ; Oil «, ; • 

Tatri, Pb. Rhus semialata, Murray , Anacardiace-e. 

Oil ; • 

Tattunua. C. P., Oroxylum indicum, Benth.. Bignoviace.e. 

Dye ; Tan ; * 

Tatua, C/tetiab, Prinsepia utilis, Boyle, RoSACE/E. 

« Oil ; t . 

Tatura, Pb., Impatiens Balsamina, Linn., Geraniacea?. 

Dye ; 

Tatura, Pb., Impartiens Edgeworthii, Hook., Geraniace.e. 

Oil ; 

Taukkyan , Burm., Terminalia tomentosa, IV. & A., Combkeiwck.i 
G um ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Taukkyan, Burm., Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., CoMBRF.rACE.i:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Taungpeinne, Burm., Artocarpus Chaplasha, Boxb., U ki*ca ce/E. 

Gum ; 

Taur, Pb., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosje. 

Gum ; 

Tau-theedin, Burm., Malfbtus philippinensis, Mull., Euphorbiace.e. 
Dye ; 

Tayan, Burm., Excaecaria Agallocha, U’illd., Euphorbiacr ,k. 


Gum j 

Tazhan, Tam., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pand # nk.i:. 

Fibre ; ' * 

Tcheiray gulab, ^Ncpal, Taxus baccat^* Linn., Conieer.e. 

Gum ; Dye j 

Te, Burm., Diospyros pyrrhocarpa, Miq ., Ebilnaceas. 

Dye ; * * ' 

Teak Tree, Eng., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenace.k. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; „ * 

Tedlapal, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, B. Br., Apocynace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Teeshce, H a S a ’ Adhatoda Vasica, Nees., Acanthace je. 

Dye j 

Tega, Ban'., Tcctona grandis, Linn., Verbenackaj. 

Gum ; Dye ' ; 

Teing nyet, Burm., Oesalpinia Sappan, Linn., Leguminosa?. 

Dye ; 

Tejpat, N..W P., Beng., Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees., Laurace.e. 
Dye ; 

Tek, Tam., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenaceje. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Teka Gond., Tectona grandis, Linn., Verbenace^:. 

Gum ; Dye ; 1 


. Gun • 
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Tekata sij, Beng., Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn., Edphorbiach* 
Gum ; • 

Tekku, Cingh., Tam., Tectona grandis, Linn., VkrbenaceAS. 

Gum ; £>ye ; Oil ; 

Tekreng, Garo, Canarium bengalense, Roxh., Burseraceab. 

Gum ; 

Teku, Tel., Tectona graadis, Linn., Vbrbenace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; « 

Tel, Beng., Sesamum indicum, Linn., Pedalineas. 

Oil ; 

Tel, Kala, Hind., Sesamum indicupi, Linn., Pedali ne.«. 

Oil ; 

Tel, Krisna, Hind., Sesamum indicurd, Linn., Pedalineat 
O il ; * 

Telia, Tel., Calotropis procera, B. Br„ Asclepiade^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; ‘Tan ; Fibre ; 

Tella-gadda, Tel., Allium sativum, Linn., Liliace^. 

Oil ; « * • 

Tella-madu, Tel., Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., Co.v. ,i(ETAcea. 

Gum ; Dye s ; Tan ; 

Telia motku, Tel., Ougeinia dalbergioides, BenTi., Leguminos*. 
Gum ; • 

Telia pal, Tel., Wrightia tomentosa, Roem. & Scheldt., ApocvnXceae. 

Dye ; . 

Telia punki, Tel., Givotia rottleriformis, Griff., Euphorbiacea-. 

Oil ; 

Tella-tiuaa, Tel., Acacia leucophlcea, Willd., Legvminosas. 

Gum ; Dye ; ‘ 

Tells, Uriya, Wendlandia tinctoria, O C., RuBlACEAt. 

Mordant ; 

Tel, IRftha, Hind., Sesamum indicum, Linn., Pewaline^e. • 

Oil ; 

Tel, Safed, Hind.aSesa.mum indicum, Linn., Pedaline.e. 

Oil ; 

Telus, Khandeish, Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth., Leguminosac. 
Gum ; 

Teluti, Uriya., Tamarindus indicum, Linn., Legum*inos^e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; . 

Temburnl, Mahr., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pcrs., Ebenackas. 

Gum ; 

Tendu, Hind., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxh., Ebenaceab. 

Gum ; • 

Tenna, Tam., Cocos nucifera, Linn\ Palm.*. 

Fibre ; Oil ; • 

Tentul, Beng., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminosa;. • 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant * : • 

Tepor, Ass., Garcinia Xanthochymus, 'Hook.f,'., Gttttiferjb. 

* Gum ; . m 

Terada, Born,, Impatiens Balsam ina, Linn., Geraniaceac. 

Dye ; 

Terra, Japonica, Eng., Uncarisf Gambler, Hunter, Rubiace/e. 

Tan ; 

Tessu, (flowers of) Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminqsaj. 

Dye ; Tan ; • 

Teteli, -ds-s., Tamarindus indica, Linn., LeguminoS/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; 

ISetrobrik, Lepcha, Spatholobus Roxburghii, Bth., Legfminos® 
Gum ; • * 

Tetu, Mar., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniace.*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Tefruli, Uriya, Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Gum j Dye ; Tan ; * 



Tettiral, Lepcha , Shorea robust a, Linn., D'iptkrocarpejc. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; , 

Thabyai-pyoo, Burnt., Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., MyrtacEjE. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; , 

‘XjhagWa, Burnt., Cucumis sativus, Linn., Cuci/rbitacejE. 

Oil 

Thain puchie pat&i, Tam., Guazuma tomentosa >r A'««iA.. STERCULiAtE**. 

Fibre ; t , 

Thakil, Hind.., Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth., Leguminos.k. 
iGum ; 

Thakootma, Burm., Dolichandrone Rheedii, Seem., Bignoniace^e. 

Fibre ; 

Thala, Mai., Farjjdanus odoratissimue, Willd., Pandane.® 

• Fibre ; • 

Thalaymarathu, Cingh., Sapindus trifoliatus, Linn., Sapindace.e. 

Gum ; Oil : < 

Thalaytalum, Tam., Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd., Pandane.e. 

Fibre ; Oil f' , 

Thale, Burm., Puifica Granatum, Linn., Lytheracejb. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; # 

Thalma, Hind,, Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb., Palm,*. 

Fibre ; • 

Tharaba, Tel., Shorea Tumbuggaia, Roxb., Dipterocarpe*. 

Gum ; 

Tiiame, Butm., Avicennia officinalis, Linn., Verbenaceae. 

Tan ; 

Thanat, Burm., Cardia Myxa, Linn, BoRAGiNEiE. 

Dye ; Fibre • : 

Thanat-ta, Burm., Garcinia heterandra, Wall., Gpttifere. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Thanat-taw, Garcinia Morelia, Desrouse., Guttifer®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Thanba-ya, Burm., Citrus medica, Linn., Rutace®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Thangi, Him. name, Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cupulifer®. 

Oil ; 

Thanu-wen, Burm., Curcuma Zedoaria, Roscoe ( non-Roxb .), Scitamine®. 
Dye ; 

Than-wen, Burm., Crocus sativus, Linn., Iridace®. 

Dye ; 

Thara, Uriya, Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combreta,oea;. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; , 

Tharra, Tel., Grewia tiliaefolia, Vahl., LEguminos®. 

Fibre “ ; * 

Thawi, Hind., Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb,. Lythrace® 

Gum ; Dye ; f Tan ; • 

Thayet, Burm., Mangifera indica, £i\tn., Anacardiace*. 

Gum . ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; * 

Thayet-thitsay, Burm., Gluta elegans, Wall., Anacardi ace®. 

DJre ; 

Theiwa, Burm., Bambusa tulda, Roxb., Grapine®. 

Fibre* ; 

Thelli, Mai, , Canarium strictum, Roxb., BurseRACE®. 

Gum ; • , 

Then, Burm., Maranta dichotoma, Wall., Marantace®. 

Fibre ; 

Thengben, Burm., Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Fibre ; , 

Thet-yen-ni, Burm., Croton Pavana, Hamilt., ETuphorbiace®. 

Oil ; 

Thidin, Burm., Bixa Orellana, Linn., Bixinea. 

Dye 
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Thihathayet, Burnt., Anacardium occidentale, Linn., AnacardiACE®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil* ; 

Thilak, Pb., Wikstromia virgata, Meis «., Thymel®ace®. 

Fibre •; 

Thimban, Burm., Hibiscus tiliaceus, Linn., Malvace ®. 

Fibre ; • 

THinbaw-kyetsu, Burma., Jatropha Curcas, Linn., Euphorbia, 

, Gum ; Oil ; • 

Thinbawtamaka, Burra., Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliace^;. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Thinboung, Burnt., Phoenix poludosa, Roxb., Palm®. 

Fibre ; • 

Thingan, Burnt., Hopea odorata, f&xb., Dipterocarp>**®. 

Gum ; 

Thinwin, Burnt., Pongamia glabra, Leguminos®. 

Gum ; * 

Thinwin, Burra., Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguvinos®. 

Oil ; t • • 

Thitkado, Burnt., Cedrela Toona, Roxb., Meliace®. 

Gum ; Dye. ; 

Thitkyabo, Burnt., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Breyn., Laurine®. 

Dye ; Oil ; * 

Thitmagyi, Burnt., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth., Leg r mi. vosAs. 

Gum ; * 

Thitni, Burnt., Amoora Rohituka W. & A., Meliace®. 

Oil ; 

Thitse, Burnt., Melanorrhaea usitata, Wall., Anac,ardi acf,.t:. 

Gum ; 

Thitsein, Burnt., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Thiffyin, Burra., Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., EJuphorbiacIs®. 

Oil ; 

Thohur, Sind., Euphorbia neriifolia, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Gum ; 

Thoognaychay, Burnt., Helicteres Isora, Linn., Sterculiace®. 

Fibre ; 

Thorali gunja, Mahr., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Dye ; Oil ; ' 

Thoras, Kan., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Thukkam kai, Taw. .Bryonia callosa, Rottl., Cucurbitace® 

Oil ; • 

Thula, Bertg., Bombax insigne, Wail., Malvace*. 

Gum ; * 

Thulpudma, Beng., Hibiscusnnutabilis, Roxb., Malvac#®. 

Fibre ; , • 

Thuner, N.-W. P., Taxuj baccata, Linn., Conifer® 

• Gam ; Qye ; . 

Thunu, Kashmir, Taxus baccara, Linn., Conifer®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Thuringi, Tam., Albizzia amara, Botvin., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; 

Thus, Arab., Hind., Boswellia floribunda, Endl., B u*serace®. 

Gum ; • 

Tidhara, Hind., Euphorbia antiquorum, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 
Gum ; 

yigemotku, Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; IJibre • ; 

Tikta-raj, Beng., Amoora Rohitooka, W. St A., Meliace®. 

Oils ; 

Tilapari, Sans., Pterocarpus santalimus, Linn.f % Leguminos®. 
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Tilphar, Pi., Impatiens Edge worth ii, Hook., Geraniaceae. 

Oil ^ ; * 

Tilyagulj'un, Beng., Dipterocarpus turbinatus, Gaertn.,f. Dipterocar 
.p EX .‘ Gum ; Oil ; * 

Timberee, Cingh., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenackje. 

Gum ; Dye * ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Tinnas, Hind., Ougeinia dalbergioides, Bth., L.EGUiftNos.'E. 

Gum ; 

TintiU Beng., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos.e. 

Gum ; Dye : Mordant ; Oil ; 

Tin tin, Beng., Tamarindus indica, ££««,• I.kgumi nos 
G um ; Dyjp ; Mordant Oil ; 

Tintuli, Uriya, Tamarindus indica, Linn „ Leguminos.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant 7 Oil ; 

Tinyu, Bunn., Casuarina equisetifolia, Forster, Casuarine.e. 

Gum ; Tan ; 

Tinyu-ben, Burm., Pinu#Kasya, Royte, Rosacea;. 

Gum ; Tan* ; 1 

Tirman, Tel., Anogcissus latifolia, Wall., Combretace/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; * 

, Tinmitrup-pattiri, Tam., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., Lauiat.e. 

Fibre r,; Oil : 

Tisj, Beng., Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Line/e. 

Fibre • ; Oil ; 

Tissi, Nepal., Salix babylonica, Linn., Saucinea?. 

Fibre ; 

Titar, Pb., Rhus succedanea, Linn., Anacardiacea:. 

‘ Oil ; 

•Titasappa, Ass., Michelia Champaka, Linn., Magnoliace f 
D ye ; 

Tit-kunga, Beng., Dregea volubilis, Bent., Asclepiaoack.f. 

Fibre ; 

Titri, Nepal., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Mordant ; Oil ; 

Titri, Pb., Rhus seinilata, Murray, An,vcardiace.-e. 

Oil ; 

Titsappa, /Iss., Michelia Champaca, Linn., Magnoliaci 
O il ; 

Tiun, Pb., Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb., Urticace.e. 

Gum j Dye ; Fibre ; 

Tivara, Sind., Avicennia officinalis, Linn., VerbknaI'e.e. 

Tan ; ,, * 

Toandi, Tel., Tenminalia belerica, Roxb*, CoMnRETAcu/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; Oil ; 

Tobacco, Eng., Nifcotiana Tabacum, Linn., Solan acre. 

Oil ; 

Tongrong, Garo, Spondias mangifera, Pers., Anaovroi acr.h. 

• Gum ; «. • 

Toombe, Hind., Lngenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitace.e. 

Oil ; 

Toomutti*, Tam., Bryonia callosa, Rottl., Cucurbitaceac. 

Oil 

Toon Tree, Eng., Cedrela Toona, Roxb., Meliaceas. 

Gum ; Dye ; * 

Tooth-Brush Tree, Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadoracf./E. 

Oil ; 

Torana, Mahr., Zizyphus rugosa, Lamk , Rhamne^e. 

Gum . ; * 

Tore, Hind., Brassica campestris Linn., var. Napus, Cruciferas. 

Oil ; 

Toriya, Hind., Brassica caiipestris, Linn., var. Napus, Crucipf” - 

Op 
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Torool, Hind., Luffa acutangula, Roxb., Cucvrbitacem. 

Oil ; • 

Tos, Ravi, Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifers. 

Gum p 

Tosikiya-si, Burm., Aleurites moluccana, Willd., Euphorbiaceas^ 

Gum ; Oils ; 1 

Totflla, Cingh., Oroxyluwi indicum, Benth., Bignoniacka:. 

• Dye : Tan ; • 

Toukyap, Burm., Putranjwa Roxburghii, Wall., Euphorwace.E 

Oil ; 

Toung-oung, Burm., Arenga saccjirifera, Labill., Pat mas. 

Fibre ; • 

Toung-pung, Magh., Gynocardia od<?rata, R. Br., B1 xiNR k. 

Oil ; 

Toungthale, Burm., Garcinia Cowa, Roxb., Guttifera?. 

Gum ; Dye * 

Trayamana, Bom., Pers., Delphinium»sanic.ulaifoli»m, /loins., Rxnuncula 
ceas. Dye ; \ ' » 

•Tripa, Mai., Cynometra ramiflora, Linn., Legu minos. e. 

Dye ; Oil 

Trual, Pb., Impatiens Edgeworthii, Hook, Geraniace.e. 

Oil ; * , 

Tsatya, Burm., Sarcochlamys pulcherrima, Gandich., Urticack.-v 
F ibre ; > 

Tseichyee, Burm., Briedelia retusa, Sprang., Euphorbiack.v:. 

Tan ; 

Tshama-cada, Tel., Sanseviera zeylanica, Willd., Ljliaceas. 

Fibre ; 

Tsjana-kua, Mai., Costus speciosus, San., Scitaminkas 
Oil ; 


Tsjeftm-kandel, Malay., Kandelia Rheedii, W. A A., Rhi/oiMMke.t- 
Dye ; Mordant ; 

Tsonu, Pb., Jaamanum humile, Linn., Oleaceac. 

Dye ; 

Tspa, Burnt., Nicotiana Tabacum, Linn., Solanack.k. 

Oil ; 

Tuk, I.cpcha, Gynocardia odorata, R. Br., BixineAs. 

^ Oil ; 

Tukhmirihan, Bom., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., var. pilusum, Benth. 
Lauiatye. Oil ; 

Tukhril, Lepcha, Rbu»senialata, Murray, Anacardiaceas. 

Oil ; » 

Tukm-i-Balesan (fruit), Arab., B^Jsamodendron OpobaJ„aivm*n, Kttnth. 


Burseraceac. Gum ; 

Tukm-i-khitmi, Bom., Pers., (fruit of) Alth<ra rosea, Linn.., Mal\ack,«. 

_ , l, y e ; • 

Tuksat, Lepcha., Sponiamolitoria, Plilnch., URTiCACEAt. 

* Fibre j ^ 

Tuksur, Lepcha., Buehmeria Htyniiloniana, Wedd., URncArnAf. 


Fibre ; 

Tul, Pb., Morus indica, Linn., TJrticace.e. 


Gum ; 

Tula, Beng., Gossypium arborium, Linn., Malvaceae 
F ibre ; Oil ; » 

Ttila-lodh, Beng., Wendlandia tinctoria, VC., Rubiace.e. 


Dye ; Mordant ; 

TJnlasa, Bom., Ocimum sanctum, Linn., var. sanctum, Labiatau 
Oil ; 

Tulasi, Hind., Beng., Ocimum sanctum, var. villosum, Roxb., sA.^RabiAt.-r. 
Oil ; 

Tulatuli, Mahr., Holostemma Rheedii, Wall., Asclepiadace/e. 

■ Fibre ; 
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Tulda, Beng., Bambusa tulda, Boxb., Gramineje. 

Fibre ; ■ 

Tulip T ree > Eng., Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre : 

Tiilsi, Babui, Bene., Hind., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., Labiate. 

9il ; 

Tulsi, Beng., Hind., Osimum sanctum, var. villosupi, Boxb., sp., LabiaIve. 
Oil 

Tuna, Tel., Acacia arabica, Willd., Leguminos/E. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Tumak, Hind., Beng., Nicotiana Tabafium, Linn., Solan ace.e. 

Oil ; 0 

i pmba, Hind., Pb., Lagenaria vulgaris, DC., Cucurbitaceae. 

Oil ; 

Tumba, Mahr., Leucas cephalotes, Spreng., Labiate. 

Oil ; 

Tumbaca, Hind., Beng^, Nirotiana Tabacum, Linn., Solanaceai. 

■ Oil ; , 

Tutnbika, Tam., Diospyros melanoxylon, Boxb., E ben ace.®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil , 

Tumbika, Tam., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebknacejk. 

Gum _ > ; Dye ; Tan ; ‘ 

Tunbugai,' Tam., Shorea Tumbuggaia, Boxb., Diptf.rocarpe/r. 

" Gum , ; 

Tumi, Tel., Diospyros melanoxylon, Boxb., Ebenace®. 

Gum ; 

Tumika, Tel., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenace.k. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Tutnil, Tel., Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenaces. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Tun, Hind., Beng., CedreU. Toona, Boxb., Meli aceas. 

Gum ; Dye 

' Tunamarum, Tan., Cedrela Toona, Boxb., Meliaceae. , 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Tundu, Kan., Cedrela Toona, Boxb., Meuace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Tung, Kashmit , Taxus baccata, Linn., Conifer®. 

Gum ; Dye : 

Tung, Pb., Rhus Cotinus, Linn., Akacardiaceae. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Tung, Beng., Malotus philippinensis, Mull., Arg., I^tjph orbiaceae. 

Dye ; Oil ; «' 

Tunga, X r .-W.P., Rhus Cotinus, Ling?., Anacardiace.e. 

Dye ; Tan ; 

Tunga, Pb., Pistacia integerrima, J. L. Stewart, Anacardiace.®. 

Gum ; Dye >, Tan : 

Tungu, Pb-, Pistacia integerrima, j^.* L. Stewart, Anacarbi acf..«. 

, Gum ; . " 

Turn, Beng., Cedrela Toona, Boxb., MeliA pE®. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Tuntapqo oil. * 

Oil 

Tupa, Both., Cedrela r Toona, Boxb., Meliace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; < 

Tupakariya, Mahr., Sida carpinifolia, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Tutsi, Bom., Luffa acutangula, Boxb., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil ; * 

Turi, Hind., Sind., Luffa acutangula, Boxb., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil ; 

Turmeric, Wild, Eng., Curcuma Aromatica, Salisb., Scitamine®. 

Dye ; T 
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Turnip. Eng., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. Raha, Crucifer*. 

Oil : r . „ . . „ 

Turnip, Swedish, Eng., Brassica campestris, Linn, var. campestris, Cru¬ 
cifer*. »Oil ; ’ 

Turu kali. Mai., Tam., Euphorbia Tirucaiii, Linn., Euphorbiace*. 
Mordant ; 

Tut, Beng., Morus indica, Linn., Urticace*. 

_ Gum ; 

Tuthinar, Tam., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvace*. 

Fibre ; 

Tuti, Hind., Cucumis melo, L. Momordica, sp., Roxb., Cucurbitace*. 

Oil ; 

Tutri, Hind., Morus indica, Linn., Upticace*. 

Gum 

Tutti, Tam., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvace*. 

Fibre ; 


Tutturabenda, Tel., Abutilon asiaticum, G. Don., Malvace*. 

Fibre ^ * 

Tuverica, Sans., Brassica campestris, Linn., var. Na jus. Crucifer*. 
Oil ; 

Twottapat, i?»<rj«.,^Vlimusops marilkara, Don., Sapotace*. 

Gum ; 


u 

Udda, Tel., Dolichandrone falcata, Seem., Bignoniace*. 

Fibre ; i 

Udal, Hind., Sterculia villosa, Roxb., Sterculiace*. 

Gum ; 

Udar, Hind., Sterculia villosa, Roxb., SteRCULIACE®. 

Gum ; 

Udesh, Kumaun Alnus nepalensis, D. Don., Cupulifer.e. 

Dye ; Tsm ; Oils ; 

Udha, Bom., Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nees., Gramine*. 

Fibre ; 

Udha. Bom., Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees., Gramine.*. 

Fibre ; 

Ud-i-Balesan, Arab., Balsamodendron Opobalsamum, Kuntk., Burse- 
race*. Gum ; 

Udis, Nep., Alnus nepalensis, D. Don., Cupulifer*. 

Dye ; Tan • ; Oils % ; 

Udula, Mahr., Albizzia stipulata, %>ivin, Leguminos*. 

Gum ; • » 

Ughai, lam., Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadorace* 

Dye ; Oil ; * 

Ughai, Tam., Salvadora persica, Linn., Salvadorace*. 

. ,Oil ; • 

Ugur, Hind., BAig., Aquilaria Ag*llocha, Roxb., Thymel*CE*. 

Oil ; « 

Uk, Sind., Calatropis gigantea, R- Br., Asclepiadace*. 

Gum ; 

Ukh, Hind., Beng., Saccharum officinarum, Linn., Gramine*. 

Fibre ; • 

Ulatkambal, Beng., Abroma augusta, Linn., Sterc'uliace®. 

Fibre ; 

yilah, N.-W. P., Anthistiria arundinacae, Roxb., Gramine*. _ 

* Fibre ; 

Ullo, Nepal., Girardinia heterophyfta, Decaisne, Ubticace*. 

Fibre ; 

uy«, Hind., Oroxylum indicum, Benth., Bignoniack*. 

Dye ; Tan ; 
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Ulu, N.-W. P„ Xnthistiria arundinac;e, Roxb., Gbamine.e. 

Fibre ; 

Umble, Bom., Gnetum scandens, Roxb., GnEtace.®. 

Fib*e ; 

Umul-koochi, Bcng., Caesalpinia digyna, Rol., Leguminosae. 

' Oil 

Undi, Mahr., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Gctttifer.e. «. 

Gum ; Oil ; '* 

Undum, Hind., Dec., Pcrs., Arab., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn., f„ I.kgii- 
minosvE. Dye j 

Ungdung, Burm., Teranthera laurifolia, Jacq., Laukine/e. 

Oil ; 

Ungdung, Bur . 7... Telranthera monopetala, moxb., Laubine.'E. 

.. Oil ; 1 


Upoo-poma, Tel., Khizophora mucronala, Lamk., Rhizophokk.k. 

Tun ; 

Urm, Him. name, Corylus Colurna, /.inn., Cvvuliff.u.t.. 

Oil ; >' * 

Usa, Mahr., Sacch.iram ofllcinarum, Linn., Gramin.e. 

Fibre ; 

Ushak, Pers., Arab., Bom., Dorema Airmaniacum, Don., Umbei.li kek 10. 
Gum ; Oil ; 

Ushar, Arab., Calotropis gigantea., R. Br., Asclepi adk.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Utahit-tagail, Tam., Cassia Tora, Linn., Lkguminos.k. 

Dye 

Usiki ulimidi, 7V/., Crataeva religiose, Porsi., Cappabioe.e. 

Dye ; , 

Usir, Sans., Andropogon muricatus., Beta., Gramine.e. 

Fibre ; Oils ; 

Uskia, Tel., Crataiva religiosa, Forst., Cappaktde/e. , 

Dye ; • 

Usti, Tel., PhyllantKus Emblica, Linn., Euphoruiac.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; * 

U tar ana, Sind., Damiia extensa, R. Br., Asclepi ad n/E. 

Fibre ; 

Utis, Nepal., Alnus nepalensis, D. Don., Cupui.ifer/e. 

Dye ; Tan ;'Oils ; 

Utrej, Arab., CitruS medica, Linn., var. medica, Rutace.e. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Utta -remi, Tel., Achyranthes aspera, Linn., Amarantace.e. 

Dye ; . , 


Vacha, Sans., Acorus Ca’.amus, Linri., Aroide.e 
O ils ; 

Vadaja. Tel., Acorus Calamus, Linn., Ardide.e. 

Oils ; 

Vandam-kottai, Tam., Prunus amygdalus, Bqill., Rosack.e. 

Gum, ; Oil ; 

Vadatalla, Tam., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. & A. 

Gum * ; , 

Vaghe, Tam., Albizzia Lebbeck, Benth., Leguminosa?. 

^ Gum ; Tan ; Oils ; 

Varpallay yenny, Tam., Wrightia tomentosa, Rom., AroCYNACEAC. 

Vaj, Arab.. Acorus Calamus, Linn., ArcTide/E. . 

_ Oils e ; 

Vajradanti, Mahr., Barleria prionitis, Linn., Acanthace.®. 

Gum : 
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Vake-nar, Tam., Sterculia villosa, Roxb., STERcuuAci*. 

Gum ; 

Vakerichebhate, Bom., Caesjdpinia Digyna, Rol., Leguminos.e. 

Oil ; 

Vales-uloo, Tfl., Guizotia abyssynica, Cass., Composit.e. 

Oil ; 

Vallai-pandu, Tam., Allium sativum, Linn., LuiACE.y. 

' Oil ; 

.Vallanga, Tam., Fcronia Elephantum, Cor., RuTACEiE. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Vallajr poondoo unnay, sec Allium sativum, Linn., Liliace.e. 

Oils ; 

Vallonea Oak, Eng., Quercus Atgilups, Linn., Cui'Uufer,k. 

Dye ; Tan ; • • 

Val-tntlaku, Hind., Tam., Piper Cubeba, Linn., Piperacae.h. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Van, Sind., Salvador™ olevides, Linn., Salvador ace.*. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Vana-bhenda, Mahr., Urena lcAata, Linn., Malv^cf.a?. 

Fibre ; 

Vanaraja, Sans., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam., Leguminosae. 

Fibre ; • 

Vanboga, Malayan, Shorty Tumbuggaia, lloxb., Dipterocaepr/K. 

Gum ; • 

Vanda, Sans., Loranthus longiflorus, Dex., Loranthace.e. 

Dye ; 

Vani, Panj., Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadorace.*. 

Dye ; Oil ; 

Varanga, Bum., Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvaceae. 

Kfbrc ; 

Varangada, Bom., Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvaceae. 

• Fibre ; 

Varnish tree, Eng., Melanorrhoea usitata, IVah., Anacardiace.-h. 

Gum ; 

Varshiki, 5a«s., Jasminum Sambac, Aitun, Oleace.e. 

Oil ; 

Varuara, Sans., Ocimum Basilicum. Linn., var. pilosum, Bcnth., Ladj vte v 
Oii : 

Vasiik, Beng., Adhatodo Vasica, Nccs., Acanthacea:. 

Gum ; 

Vashambu, Tam., Acorus calamus, Linn., Aroideae. 

Oi!s ; 

Vassuntagunva, Tel., Malloti^ philippinensis, Milll. Arg., Fuphorbiaceai. 

Oil ; _ • 

Vatta-terrippi, Tam., Sida carpiplfolia, Linn., Malvaceja--. 

Fibre ; t 

Vatti kanni, Tam., Macaranga tomentosa, Wight., EJphorbi aceac. 

Gum ; * 

Vavilli, Tel., Vitex trifWia, Linn., Veruenacefe. 

Oil • 

Vavoli, Mahr., Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotacefe. 

Oil ^ ; • 

Vayavama, Bom., Cratseva religiosa, Forsl., Capparide/e. 

Dye ; . 

Vazhaip pazham, Tam., Atosa paradisiaca, & M. sapientum, Linn. Musa-' 
CE/E. Dye ; Fibre ; 

Vedam, Tel., Terminalia Calappa, Linn., Combretace/E. 

Dye ; Oil ; 1 

Vedda vala, Tam., Acacia Farnesiana, Willd., LeguminoSs. 

Gum ; Dye ;• Tan ; 

Vekhanda, Mahr., Acorus Calamus, Linn., Aroide je. 

- Oil; 
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Vela.aTa&t., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Ruxace m. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Veladode, Makr., Amomum subulatum, Roxbm, Scitamineas. 

Ojl , ; 

Velaga, Tel., Feronia Elephantum, Corr., Rutace.e. 

, Gum ; Oil ; 

Velai-thuthi, Tam., Abutilon polyandmm, Schlect., MalVACEE. 
Fibre 

Vella-marda, Tam., Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., Combretack.*. 
Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Veil*, matti, Ta - ni ., Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd ., Combretace.e. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Vellani, Eng., Quercus ASgilops, Linn., Cupulifer*. 

Dye ; 1'an ; 

Vcllan-verai, Tam., Cucumis Melo, Linn., Cucurbitace.*. 

Oil ; 

Vella-Vengayam, Tam., Allium Cepa, Linn., Liliace m. 

Oils ; 

Vellay naga, Tam., Ano'geissus ’iatifolia, Wii W^Embretace*. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

Vellay-putali, Tam., Sterculia urens, Roxb., Stercuujce.*. 

Gum ; 

Vellerkru, Tam., Calotropis procera, R. Br., A-jClepiad aceas. 

Gum ■ ; Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

VellGili, Tel., Allium sativum, Linn., Liliaceas. 

Oils ; 

Veltum, Tel., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. & A , Leguminosac. 

Gum ; 

Vel-velam, Tam., Acacia leucophloea, Willd., Leguminosa!. 

Gum ; Dye ; 

-Vel-velam, Tam., Acaciaferruginea, DC., Leguminosa:. 

Gum ; 

Vendaik-kay, Tam., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvaceae. 
r Fibre ; 

Vendaik-kaya, Tel., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvacea.. 

Fibre ; 

Vendale, Tam., Givotia rotherifarmis, Griff., Euphorbiace.e. 

Oil ; 

Vendayam, Tam., Tfigonella Foenum-groecum, Linn., Legumi nusac. 
Dye ; Oil ; 

Vndi, Tam., Hibiscus esculentus, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; 

Vengai, Tam., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Rox, Leguminosa. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Vepali, Tam,, Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., Apocynace^e. 

Oil ; 

Veppalay, Tam., Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., Apocynaceac. 
Oil ; 

Veppam-vimbu, Tam., Melia Azadirachta. Linn., Mbliace e. 

Oil ; 

Veppaula, Tam., Holarrhena antidysenterica. Wall., ApocYNACga. 


Vexasu, Tam., Cordia Myza. Linn., Boraginea. 

Fibre ; 

Veri, Salt-range, Marsd’cnia Roylei, Wight, A?<slepiadeae. 

Fibre ; 

Verk-kadalai, Tam, Arachis hypogoea, Linn., Leguminosae. 

Oils i . e 

Verushanagak'-iya, Tel., Arachis hypogoea, Linn. Legominosas. 
Oils . 

Vette-ver, Tam., Andropogon muricatus. Ret* Gramihzae. 
Fibre j Oils ; 
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Veypam, Tam., Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliace^b. 

Gum ; . 

Veritelnep, Tel., Xanthmm str»manum, Linn., Composite. 

Oil ; 

Veta, Mahr., Calamus Rotang, Linn., Palmae. 

Fibre ; 

Vibndipatri, Tel., Ocimum Basilicum, Linn., Labiatae.* 

Fibre ; OH a 

Vidi, Tam., Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boragimeae. 

Dye ; Fibre ; 

Vijapura, Sans., Citrus medica, Linn., war. medica, Rutaceae. 

Oil ; 

Vilayati babul, Hind., Acacia Farncsiana, Willd., Legu^iinos^:. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; * • 

Vilayati kikar. Hind., Acacia Rirnesiana, Willd., Leguminosae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Vilayati mehndi, Pb., Myrtus communis, Linn., Myrtaceae. 

Oil ; 9 

Vilayeti-mung, Dec., Aracbis h^pogoea, Linn,, Leguminos.®. 

Oils ; 

Vind, Saccharurr^Munja, Roxb., Gramine®. 

Fibre ; .. 

Vilva-pazham, Tam., AJgle Warmelos, Carr., Rutaceae. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Visesh, Bom., Boswellia floribunda, Endl., B urserace®. 

Gum ; 

Vitriol, Green, Eng., Proto-Sulpbate of Iron. 

Dye ; 

Vodalai, Tam., Acacia Catechu, Willd. LEGUMfNOsk. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Vun-paratie, Tam., Gossypium herbaceum, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Tibre ; • , 

Vurtuli, Hind., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. & A., Leguminos®. 
Gum ; • 

Vusayley-keeray, Tam., Spinacia oleracea, Mill., Chenopodiaceae. 
Oil ; 


w 

Wa, Bnrm., Gossypium arboreum, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Fibre ; Oil 9 ; 

Wadalior, Tam., Acacia Cateoku, Willd., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan •; 

Wadinika, Tel., Loranthus longifldrus, Dex., Loranthac®. 

Dye ; . 

Wal seed, Mahr., Adenanthera povoni na, Linn „ Leguminosab. 

Gum ; Dye : 

Walena, Hind., Stercurra. colorata, Roxb., Sterculiaceae. 

Fibre ; • 

Wallnnj, Bom., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicineae. 

Tan ; • 

Walnut, Eng., Juglans regia, Linn., Juglandk®. 

Dye ; Tan ; Oil j 

Walnut, Belgaum, Eng., Aleurites moluccana, Wills., Euphorbiackae. 
Gum j Oils ; 

Wanash, Pb., Rhus semialata, Murray., Anacardiace je. 

1 Oil j . 

Waragu-wenki, Tel., Salvadora jiersica, Linn., Salvado&i\^ae. 

Warga, N.-W. P., Cassia Fistula, Linn., Legumikosjb. 

• Gum ; Tan 


x 
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Water-Melon, Exg., Citrullus vulgaris, Schrad., Cucurbitace®. 

Oil j 

Wattle, see Acacia arabica, Willd., Legumjros®. 

Dye , ; 

Wattle, Bark Acacia decurreus, Willd., Leguminos®. 

- Dye ; 

Wed-shaw, Burnt ,„ sterculia colorata Roxb., Sterculiace®. 

Fibre ; 

Wesha, Afg., Abies Smithiana, Forbes, Conifer®. 

Gum ; 

Welyar, Pb., Juniperus recurva. Ham., Conifers. 

Gum ; 

White Dammar, Eng., Valeria indica, Linn., Dipterocarpe®. 

Gum ; 

White wood tree, Eng., Melaleuca LeuC&dendron, Linn., Myrtace®. 
Oil ; 

Willow, Weeping, Eng., Salix babylonica, Linn.; Salicine®. 

Fibre ; 

\yinri, Him. name^ Corylus Colurna, Linn., Oui’ulifer®. 

Oil ; 

Wodi,i7W„ Dolichandrone falcata, Seem., Bignoniacjs®. 

Fibre j 

Wodier, Tam., Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacaudiace*. 

Gum ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

W.ond, Tam., Saymida febrifuga, Adr., Jus., Miliace®. 

Tan A ; 

Wood-apple, Eng., Feronia Elephantum, Corr Rutacer. 

Gum ; 

Worm-wood, Eng., -Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., Composite. 

Oils ; 

Wotiangil, Kashmir, Carpesium abrotanoides, Linn., Composit®. 

Dye ; . * 

Wuckoo-nar, Eng., Crotalaria Juncea., Linn., Leguminos®. 

Fibre ; 

Wulawalli, Tel., Dolichos biflorus, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Wuma, Kan., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Guttifer®. 

Gum ; 

Wundi, Kan., Ochrocarpus longifolius, Benth. & Hook.f., Guttifer®. 
Dye ; 


y 

Yajya-doinur, Beni/., Ficus Cunia., Buoh„ Urticace®. 

Fibre ; * 

Yallande, Tam., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lam., Rhamne®. 

Dye ; Tan 

Ya-mein, Burm., Aporosa villosa, Baill., EuphoR'gIACE®. 
s> Gum ; ‘ " 

Yapa, Tel., Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Legitminos®. 

Gum ; (* 

Yapa, Tel., Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliace®. 

Gum ; Oil ; 

Yara, Kashmir, Pinur excelsa. Wall., Rosace®. 

Gum ; r 

Yaythagyee, Burnt., Sesbania £egyptica, Pers., Leguminos®. 
= Fibre ; 

Yeddi, Tel., ■ idropogon contortus, Linn., Gramine®. 

Fibred j C 

Yeddi, T '., Heteropogon contortus, Linn., Graminacb®. 
Fibre ; 
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Yeggi, Tel., Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Leguminous. 

Gum ; Tan ; Oil ; 

Yekka, Kan., Calotropis gigaatea, R. Br., Asclepiade®. 

Gum -Dye ; Tan ; Fibre ; 

Yel, Lepcha., Bassia butyracea, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Oils ; 

Yejakulu, Tel., Amomum Cardamomum, Linn., Scitaihne®. 

Oils ; . t * 

Yelarsi, Tam., Amomum Cardamomum, ’Linn., Scitambne®, 

Oils ; 

Yelchi, Kan., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk., Rhamne®. 

Gum ; , 

Yelinga, Tel., Loranthus longiflorus, Dex., Loranthace®. 

__ Dye i , • 

Yella, Mahr., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretace®. 

Gum ; Tan : 

Yellande, Tam., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; • ^ 

Yellanga, Tel., Feronia Ele»har?tum, Corr., Rutace®-* 

Oil ; 

Yelloo-cheddie, Tan ». Sesamum indicum, Linn., PedalinBA 
Oii ; , 

Yel paras, Martaban, Butea*superba, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Fibre ; 

Yel pote, Lepcha, Bassia butyracea, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Oils ; 

Yelta, Tibet., Tamarix articulata, Vahl., T. dioca, Roxb. and T. gallica, 
Linn., Tamariscine®. Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Yenki, Limbu., Maoutia Puya, Wedd., Urticacea?. 

Fibre ; 

Yennai, Tam., Neeradimootoo On.. 

t)il ; * • 

Yenne, Manjarabad Hardwickia* pinnata, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Gum ; • 

Yepa, Tel., Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliach/e. 

Oil ; 

Yeppa, Tel., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; Oil ; .* 

Yeppa, Tel., Bassia longifolia, Willd., Sapotace®. 

Gum j Dye ; Tan ; Oils ; , 

Yercum, Tam., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiade®. 

Gum ; Dye, |'an ; Fibre ; 

Yerica, Mai., Calotropis giganfba, R. Br., AscLepiade®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan \ Fibre ; 

Yermaddi, Tel., Terminalia Arjusa, Bedd., Combretace®. 

Gum Dye ; Tan ; , 

Yerra chicatli, Tel., Ventilage madraspatana, Caertn , Rhamne.k. 

Gum ; Dye ^ Fibre f* 

Yerra patsaru, T^el., Dalbergia Ianceolaria, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; . 

Yette, Tam., Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

Oil ; 

Yetti, Tam., Hydnocarpus Wightiana, Bhtme, Bixine®. 

Oil ; 

Yetti, Tam., Strychnos Nux^omica, Linn., LoganiJce®. 

„ Dye ; 

Yew, Eng., Taxus baccata, Linn., Conifer®. 

• Gum ; Dye ; 

Yeyo, Burnt., Morinda axjgustifolia, Roxb., Rubiace®. 

Dye ; 

Yeyo, Burnt., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Rub I ace®. 

• Dye ; * 
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Yimjnah, Burm., Chikrassia tabularis, Adr.Juss., Meliace®. 
Gum ; Dye ; 

Yingat? Burm * Gardenia obtusifolia, Roxb., Rubiace®. 
p Gum ; 

Yif ,'Kashm., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicine®. 

' Tan ; 

Yolba, And., Anadendrum paniculatum, Aroide®, 

Fibre ; 

Yon; Burm., Anogeissus acuminata. Wall., Combretacb®. 

Tan ; 

Yu&gan, see Dagong Oil. 

' Oil ; 

Yung-beu, Burm., Anogeissus acuminata, Wall., Combretacb®. 
Tan ; 

Ynr, Kashmir., Salix daphnoidcs, Vill., S.£licine®, 

Fibre ; 

Yuru, Pb., Quercus.Ilex, Linn., Cufulifer®. ■' 


Tan 


Ywegyi, Burm., Adenantherp pavonina, 'Linn,, Leguminos®. 
Gum ; Dye j Oil ; 


Zaitun, Afg., Olea ferruginca, Royle., Oleace®. 

Oil ; 

Zacabac, Pers., Jasminum Sambac, Alton., Oleace®. 

Oil ; 

Zambu, Pb., Prunus Padus, Linn., Rosace®. 

Gum ; 

Zangar, Verdigris. 

- Dye ; 

Zardalu, Pb., Prunus communis. Hud., Rosace®. 

Gum ;«Oil ; : 

Zarir, Arab., Delphinium saniculsefopum, Bosis., Ranunculace ®. 

' Dye ; 

Zaungbale, Burm., Lagerstrcemia parviflora, Roxb., Lythrace®. .. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Zedoary, Long, Eng., Curcuma Zedoaria, Roscoe.{non-Roxb), Scitamine®. 
Dye ; 

Zeeben, Burm., Zi.Typhus Jujuba, Lamb., Rhamnb®. 

Gum ; Dye ; Tan ; 

Zergul, Pb., Calendula officinalis, Linn., Composit®. 

Oil ; 

Zi, Burm., Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk., Rhamne®. 

Tan.. j 

Zibyu, Burm., Pbyllanthus Emblica, Lu.n., Euphorbiace®. 

Dye ; , 

Zimmaraddi, Cawnpore see Iron Sulphate. 

Dye ; lf 

Zira, Hind., Carum Caru, Linn,, Umbbllifer®. 
pil ; 

Zira, Hind., Cuminum Cyminum, Linn. Umbellifer®. 

Oil ; 

Zirishk, Pers., Berberis aristata, DC., Berberide®. 
r Dye " ; Tan ; 

Zirishk, (the fruit), Pers., Berberis Lycium, *loyle, Berberide®. 

, G & .5 

Zolmt iuriki, Tam., Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindace®. 

' Oil j/ o, 
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Part I.—Gums and Resins. 


ACACI 


ABIES. 


Abies dumosa, Loudon, Conifer*. 

The Indian Hemlock ; Spruce. 

Vem.— Changathasi dhup, Nepal; Tangshing, Bhutia; Semadung, 
Lepcha. 

North-Eastern Kumaun, Nepal, Sikkim, between 8,000 and 10,500 
feet. (Gamble.) 

Nothing is known regarding its resinous properties. 

A. Smithiana, Forbes. 

The Himalayan Spruce Fir. 

Vem. — Rao, Hind. ; Reman, ban lAdar, Pb., Himalaya ; Tos, Ravi ; Rau, 
Sutlf-j; Kachal, Kashmir; Wesha, Afg. ; Seshing, Bhutia. 

Found in North-Western Himalaya and the inner valleys of Sikkim 
and Bhuian. 

It yields a resin. 

A. Webbiana, Lindl. 

The Himalayan Silver Fir. 

Vem. — Paludar, bAdar, Himalayan NAMES; Gobria sulah, Nepal; 
Ragha, Kumaun; Dumohing, Bhutia. 

“ Himalaya, from the Indus to Bhutan; in the North-Western Hima- 
1 laya, between 7,000 and 15,000 feet; in the inner ranges of Sikkim and 
Bhutan, between 9,000 and 10,000 feet; in the outer ranges it does not 
descend below 10,000 feet.” (Gamble.) 

It yields b white resin. 
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ACACIA. 

"aria arabica, Wtlld ., LeguminoS*. 

Indian Gum-Arabic. 

Vem.— Sibil, babla, kikar, Hind., Beng. and Dec.; Karivelum, Tam.; 
Nella tuma, Tel. ; Gobli, Kan. 

Wild probably in Sind, Rajputana, Guzerat, and the (Northern Dec¬ 
an ; common\verywhere throughout the plains of India. 
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Economic Products of India. 


The gum is a tolerable substitute for the true gum-arabic, but the muci¬ 
lage is weak, and the red colour often objectionable. It exudes chiefly in 
March and April, each tree yielding about 2 lbs. In the bazars it 
occurs in the form of irregular and broken tears, agglutinated in masses,'' 
each tear about half an inch in size, and brown or red to light straw 
colour. This gum is very wholesome, and in times of scarcity is often 
eaten. 


Acacia Catechu, Wiild. 

Catechu or Cutch. 

Vem .—Kaiha, Hind, ; AViayer.BENG. ; Kkair, Dec. ; Kashu-katti,■modaUor. 

Tam. ; Podala-manu, Tel. ; Khadir, Sans. ; Ska, Burm. 

Found in the Sub-Himalayan tract, westward to the Indus. 

The resinous extract is used in medicine and in tanning leather, and is 
known as Cutch. It is prepared by boiling down a decoction from the 
chips of wood. There are three kinds of catechu met with in conitnerce 
(see List of Medicinal Plants). Dr. Dymock informs me that while the 
decoctior is being boiled down twigs are at an early stage placed in the 
liquid. Upon these twigs a crystalline substance known as Kath is de¬ 
posited. This is largely eaten by the natives in pan. After removal of 
the Kath the decoction is boiled down still further until the solid extract 
Cutch is obtained. Kath is never exported, but Cutch is largely so. 

Cutch and Kath has, strictly speaking, no right to be placed with gums 
and resins, no more than indigo. It is a concentrated and solidified pro¬ 
duct of a decoction. 

This plant also yields a pale yellow gum often occurring in tears one 
inch in diameter, generally less than half an inch in size. It is sweet to 
the taste and soluble in water; it forms a strong mucilage and is a better 
substitute for true gum-arabifc than babul gum. 


A. Farnesiana, Wiild. 

Cassie. 

Vem .—Vilayati kikar, vilayati babul, gti hikar. Hind. ; Gaya bob Ala ,, 
Mahr., Beng. ; Vedda vain, Tam. ; Ku.stu.ri, Tel, ; Jali, Kan. ; Hnan- 
lingyaing, non Ion byaing, Hjrm. 

Cultivated all over India. 

The gum is collected in Sind; the flowers yield an otto known as 
“ Cassie " in Europe. Waring states that the gum from this plant is con. 
sidered superior to gum-arabic in the arts and as a medicine. 


A. ferruginea, DC. 

Vem .— Khour, Nepal j Velvelam, Tam. ; Ansandra, Tel. 

Grows in Northern Bengal, CeVtral and South India and Guzerat. 
It yields a good gum, similar to gum-arabic. 


A. lenticularis, Dam. ' 

Van .— Khin, Kumaun, 

A smallAree of the Siwaliks, of Kumaun, extending lo the Rajmahal 
Hills in Bengal, and Central and South India and Buama. 

> 
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[Part I 
» 


ACACIA. 


Acacia leucophloea, wnid. 

Vern. —Safed kikar. Hind'; Sharab-ki-hikar, Dec.; Aring, Rajputana ; 
Hevur.pdndharyd babhaliche j Hilda f Mahk. ; Vel-velam, Tam. ; Tella- 
iuma, TEL; Tanaung, Burm. 

Found in the plains of the Punjab, frcfm Lahore to Delhi, and in the 
forests of Central and South India and Burma. 

The gum yielded by this plant is used if) native medicine; it somewhat 
resembles gum-bassora, and received that name from Ure. 
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“ In the South Mahratta country a spirit is distilled from the bark, in 
consequence of which the trees are farmed on account of Government.” 
(Dr. Dymock.) 

A. modesta, Wall. 

Vent. — Palasa , Afg. ; Phulahi , Pb. 

Found in the Suliman and Salt Ranges, the Sub-Himalayan tract, be¬ 
tween the Indus and the Sutlej, and the northern part of the Punjab plains. 

It yields a gum used in native medicine and calico-printing. It 
forms small, round, smooth, subtranslucent tears. I found this gum being 
used by the Lucknow printers under the name of babul. It is quite 
tasteless. 

A. pye-nantha, Bth. 

The “ Golden ” or “ Broad-lcaf ” Wattle is the most valuable species 
for tanners’ bark and gum. (Gamble.) A. melanoxylon, A. dealbata, 
and A. decurrens all give good tanning gums, the last mentioned being 
the Common or Black Wattle. 

They are all natives of Australia, but most of them are being experi. 
mentally cultivated in India. 

A. Senegal, Wilid. 

Vern ,— Khor , Sind ; Kumta , Rajputana. • 

The tree is chiefly found in Sind, and Ajmere ; abundant in West 
Africa near the Senegal River. 

It yields a gum which is collected' and sold in Sind with that of A. 
arabica. This is one of the commercial forms of gum-arabic and known 
as White Sennar or Picked Turkey. This tree is also said to yield the 
white gum of the upper Nile. The gum exudes naturally from the tree 
in large quantities. Trade in this from Sind and Rajputana is capable 
^ of the utmost development. 

\. Sundra, DC. 

Vern.— Nala sandra , Tel. 

Western Peninsula, Ceylon, and Hurma. 

The Flora of British India remarks : “ This is scarcely more than a 
* . aricty of A. Catechu, from which it differs in its fewer leaflets ” and 
** total absence of pubescence,” and in “ the dark-brown colour of Its branch- 
lets.” 

It yields Gum Catechu of good quality. 

A. vera, WiUd. 

Egypt, ArAia, and Northern Africa. 

* It produces tne true gum-arabic. 
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ALBIZZIA. 

: 

ADENANTHERA. 

15 

Adenanthera pavonina, Linn,, Leguminosje. 

Vern ,—Rakta kambal , rakta-chandan, Beng.-; Wdl, thorali gunja, Mahr 
Ani kundamani, Tam.; Bandi gurivenda, Tel.; Manjadt, Kan 
Yxaegyi, Burm. 

Found in Bengal, South T ndia, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 

It yields a gum (Spans’ Ency.) known in Ceylon as madatia. 

M GLE. 

16 

/Egle Marmelos, Corr„ Rutace®. 

The Bael or Bel Fruit. 

Vern.— Bit. Hind., Bfng. ; Sriphal. Sans.; Bela, biha, Mahr. ; Vilvi 
pasham, Tam. ; Maredu, Tel. ; Bilapatri, Kan. ; Okshit, Burm. 

Grows in Sub Himalayan forests from the Jhelum eastward, Centri 
and South India and Burma. 

It yields a good gum, occurring in teal's like gum-arabic, or in frag 
mentary tears resembling coarse brown sugar. 

[25^] 1 

Agati grandiflora, Desv. See Sesbania grandiflora, Pers., Leguminos® 

AILANTHUS. 

17 

Ailanthus excelsa, Roxb., Simarube®. 

Vern.— Maha rukh. Hind., Mahr. j Aria, N. W. P. (cultivated); Pctu-p. 
Tam.; Pedu,pedda, Tel. 

Often planted in Central and South India. 

A red gum, sent from Madras to the Punjab Exhibition, is said to hav- 
been prepared from it at Chingleput. It resembles Moringa gum, am 
consists of large rounded tears of a deep vinous red. 

18 

A. malabarica, DC. 

Vein.— Peru-mara, matt-pal, Tjvm., Tel. ; Dhip, bagddhnp, Kan. 

Planted in South India, especially on the Western Ghfits. 

On incision the bark yields a dark-coloured soft resin known as Mali 
pal. 

ALBIZZIA. 

19 

Albizzia amara, Botvin., Leguminos®. 

Vern.— Lallei or lullai, Dec. ; Thuringi, Tam. ; Nallarettga, Tel. 

Grows in South India and the ( Deccan. 

It yields a good gum. 

20 

A. Lebbek, Benth. 

The Siris Tree. 

Syn.— Acacia Sirissa, Roxb. 

Vern.— Siris, Siras, Hino.,Mahr. ; Sirisha, Beng. ; Vagke, 1am ; Biratan 
Tel. ; Kal baghi, Kan. ; Koiko, Burm. 

Grows’m the Sub-H imalayan tract from the Indus^sastward, Bengal, 
Burma, and Central and South India. 



Gums attd Resins. 


[Part 


It yields a gum, which is said not to be soluble in water, but merely to 
form a jelly. The gum resembles gum-arabic. Roxburgh states that he 
has often seen large masses, of pure gum upon this plant, while other 
authors give conflicting opinions regarding its properties. Mr. Baden- 
Powell says that, under fhe name of lera,. it is used as an adulterant for 
pure gum-arabic in calico-printing and gold and silver leaf cloths. 


ALTIN- 

GIA. 


Albizzia odoratisslma, Benth, 

Vem.— Sirsa, Ml Ad. j Siras, CIec. ; 'Karuvaga, T*am.; Shindugaf Tel. ; 
Pullibahgi, Kan.j Thitmagyi, Burm. *** 

Grows in the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Indus eastward, Bengal, 
Burma, Central and South India. 

It yields a dark-brown gum in rounded tears, tasteless, and soluble in 
water. 


A. procera, Benth. 

Vem.— Sa/ed siris, Hind.; Knroi, Brng.; Kanalu, Dec.; Kinai, Mahr,; 
Karallu, Bom. ; Honda vaghe, Tam. ; Pedda-pattseru, Tel. j Sit, tit-pen, 
Bukm. 

Found in the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Jumna eastward, Bengal, 
Satpura Range in the Central Provinces, Guzerat, South India,' and Burma. 
This tree yields large quantities of gum. 
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A. stipulata, Botvin. 

Vem .— Siran, samsundra, Hind. ; Chakua, trmluki, Beng. ; Oi, oe, shirska, 
Pb. ; lidula, Mahr. ; Kat turanji, Tam.; Kal baghi, Kan. ; Kabai, 
Cingh. ; Bonmesa, Bukm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract, Oudh, Bengal, South India and Burma. 

It yields a gum, which exudes copiously from thestem, and is used^by 
the Nepalese for sizing their “ Daphne” paper. 


ALSTONIA. 

Alstonia scholaris, B. Br„ Apo^naceje. 

Vem.— Satilin, chatidn, satwin, satni, Hind. ; Chatman, chatinn, Brng. ; 
Purbo, Lepcha ; Satiana, Ass. ; Sattni, Cachak ; Sdntdvin, Mahk. ; 
Pala, wodrase, Tam.; Eda-kula, Tel.; Janthalla, Kan.; Let-tip, 
Bukm. . 

A tall, evergreen tree, widely cultivated throughout India, and excecd- 
. ingly useful as it is highly ornamental. 

It yields an inferior quality of Caoutchouc or Gutta-percha, which see. 


ALTINGIA. 

Altingia excelsa, Noronha, Hamamelide.*. 

Syn.— Liquidambar Altingia, Bl. 

Vem .—Sildras, Hind.; Intili, Ass. ; Miaohe-sayelah, Arab.; Asle-lubni 
PERS ; Nenunship-pal, Tam. ; Shtla-vasam, Tel.; Seldras, Guz.; 
Nan-ta-yok, Burm. ’ ’ 

A magnificent tree of the Indian Archipelago, Burma, Assam and 
Bhutan; qur\ abundant in the Tenasserim Province of Burma. 
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**ART I. ] 


JfOGEIS- 

SUS. 


In Java it yields in small quantity an odorous resin, known in Europe 
under the name Sterax, and which is obtained by incisions in the trunk, 
but is not regularly cultivated. In Burma, the tree is said in the Phar- 
macographia to afford a fragrant balsam of two varieties: one pellucid 
and of a light yellowish colour, obtained by> simple incision; and the 
other, dark, opaque and of terebinthinous odour, procured by boring the 
stem and applying fire around the trunk. See Liquidambar orientalis. 
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[230] 


AMBER. 

Amber. 

A fossilized resin, yielded by trees (?) chiefly pines which grew during 
the cretaceous period of geologists, usually found in connection with 
tertiary lignites. It is hard, brittle, easily cut, of various shades of 
yellow, ana semi-transparent. It is very useful to the physicist, becoming 
negatively electric by friction. The Amber supply is chiefly from the 
Baltic region, Samland being the great centre. Crude Amber occurs 
in commerce in irregular pieces. When ground or heated it emits a 
pleasant odour. It is completely soluble in alkaline solutions containing 
camphor. On being boiled for 20 hours in rape or linsced-oil, it be¬ 
comes transparent and ductile, and may then be moulded into any 
desired fprm. It is chiefly used for ornamental purposes, for mouth¬ 
pieces of pipes and cigar-holders, for the preparation of a varnish, and for 
the manufacture of amber-oil and succinic acid. See Varnish and also 
Gum Copal. 

Ammoniacum. See Dorema Ammoniacum, Uhbxi.liff.rje. 
Amygdalus communis, Linn. See Prunus Amygdalus, Bail!., Rosace*. 
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ANACARDIUM. 

Anacardium occidentale, Linn., Anacardiace*. 

Cashew Nut. 

Vern.— Kaji, Mahr., Hind.; Hijli bidam, Bkng.; Mundiri knttai, 
Tam. ; Jtdi mamidi, Tel. j Thi-ho-thayet , Burm. 

Now established in the coast forests of Chittagong, Tenasserim, the 
Andaman Islands, and South India, near the sea; naturalised from 
America, Ceylon, &c. 

Rai Kanai Lai De Bahadur, i,n his Indigenous Drugs of India, mentions 
that the bark of this plant yields a gum. 


"This gum occurs in large stalactitic pieces; it is yellow or reddish and 
only slightly soluble in water. It-is obnoxious to insects.” (Dr. Dymock.) 
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ANOGEISSUS. 

Anogeissus latifolia, Wall., Combretace*. 

Vein. — Dhdwa, dhaura, bitli, Hind.; Dabrid, Guz.; Golra, RajpuTanA; 

Daura, Mahr.; Vellay naga, Tam, ; Sheriman, Tel.; Dinduga, Kan. 
Found inThe Sub-H imalayan tract from the Ravi eastward, and Central 
and South India; very plentiful in Melghat. ‘ 



Gums and Resins. 


It yields a gum, which is extensively sold for use in 'calico-printing. It 
occurs in clear straw-coloured elongated tears adherifig into masses, some¬ 
times honey-coloured or even*brown from impurities. As an adhesive 
gum it is inferior in strength' to gum-arabic, in consequence of which it 
commands a much lower<price in Europe,.the more so since it is nearly 
always mixed with the bark of the tree, sand and other fmpurities, and 
adulterated with the brown tears which are probably derived from some 
other plant than Anogeissus. In Indi£ the reputation of this aim 
stands high with the calico-printers, especially of Lucknow, and it is pro¬ 
bable it possesses some specific pepuliasity justifying this preference,, since 
it is used with certain dye-stuffs, such as with haldi (Curcuffta longa), 
while gum-arabic or babul is used with Madder (Rubia cordifolia). Dhaixa 
or bakli gum is generally collected in April. 


ANTIARIS. 

Antiaris toxicaria, Leech, Urticace®. 

The Upas Tree. 

Vem.— Jasind, rikha, chdndala, chdndakudd. Bom. ; Alii, netavil, Tam. ; 
Jaeugri, karwat, jagiri, Kan. ; Kiti, CingH. ; Hmya-seik, Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree of Burma, the Western Ghats and Ceylon. 
11 exudes a white, poisonous resin, used for poisoning arrows. {Gamble.) 
Specimens and further information much required. 


APOROSA. 

Aporosa villosa, Baill ., Euphorbiace®, 

Vern. — Ya-mein, Burm. 

A tree frequent in the Eng. forests of Burma from Pegu to Martaban. 
( Kurz.) 

Yields a red resin, and the bark is used as a red dye. 


AQUIkARIA. 

Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb ., Thymelace®. 

Agallocha, or Aloe-wood, or Eagle-wood. 

Vem .— Agar, Hind., Bom.; Agaru, Bf.ng. ; Vel-i-Hind, Pbrs.; Aggali- 
chandana, Tam. ; Agru, Tel.; Akyaw, Burm. 

A large tree of Sylhet and Tenasserim; distributed to the Malay Penin¬ 
sula and Archipelago. 

Wood impregnated with an odorous resin, the much-prized Agallocha. 


Arabic Gum. 

There are many plants yielding the valuable commercial gum, of which 
the following may be mentioned— 

•ist.—Picked Turkey or White Sennar. This is obtained from Acacia 
Senegal. 

and. — Senegal. This is the produce of the same tree the preceding, 
ljut is obtained from the French colony of Senegal. 
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3rd.—Saukin or Talca. This is the produce of A. Stenocarpa, the bet 
quality coming from Sennar on the Blufe Nile. Large quantities ar 
imported into Alexandria and Suez. 

4th.—Morocco or Brown Barbary. This is the produce of A. Guam 
fera. . 

gth. -East Indian Gum. The gum which reaches Europe under thi 
name is not of Indian origin. It is shipped from Aden or imported int 
Bombay and reshipped to Europe, and hence bears the name of Ea c 
’ndian Gum. Several Indian plants, but chiefly A. Arabics, do, howeve 
yield gum-arabic, but they are consumed locally. 

6th.-.Australian Wattle Gum. 


ARECA. 

Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm*. 

Areca Nut or Betel Palm. 

Vem.— Supuri, Hind.; Supdri, gua, Bf.ng. ; Gubdk, Sans. ; Sapor 
Mahr. ; A 'ottaipakka, '1am.; Poka-vakta, Tel.; Aiiiki, Kan.; Ku 
or Kunthibin, Bukm. 

Cultivated throughout Tropical India. 

A decoction of the nut yields an inferior resinous extract, know 
sometimes as “ Areca Catechu.” 

ARGEMONE. 

Argemone mexicana, Linn., Pafaveracejs. 

The Mexican Poppy. 

Vcrn.— Buro-h hid Ik tint a, Bfng. ; Bharbhurwa s kantela , N. W. P ; Kat 
diftri, kateli, bhat kateya , Pb,5 Brahmadundie, Sans.; Farangidht 
tura , bharamdandi , ddruri, kante-dhotura, Dec., Bom.; Khyda, Buriv 
A spiny, herbaceous plant springing up in the cold season and intre 
duced into India within historic times. 

The milky sap, on drying, forms a substance resembling opium. 


ARTOCARPUS. 

Artocarpus Chaplasha, Roxl ., Urticace*. 

Vent.— Chaplash, Beng. ; Sam, Ass.; Lut-ter, Nepal ; Kaita da, And 
Toung-peinnr, Bukm. 

Met with in Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 
Kurz remarks that in Burma it yields a tenacious milky Caoutchouc. 

A. hirsuta, lamk. 

The Wild Jack Tree. 

Vem. — Rin-phanasd, hebaUu, pat-phanas, Mahr.; Ayni, anjalli, Tam 
Aini, ansjeni, Mal. ; Hebalsv, hessnia, Kan. 

A lotty tree of the forests of the Western Gliats, ascending to 4,000 fe< 
in altitude. _ 

“ The concreted juice forms a waxy, tough, light brown substance, whic 
when melted, is used as a cement to join broken earthen-ware and ston 
ware. ” (Dymock.) 
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Artocarpus incisa, Linn. 

The Bread Fruit Tree of the South Sea. Island., 

Cultivated in South India, Ceylon, and Burma. 

Yields the gum known in Ceylon as Ratadel. 

A. integrifolia, Linn. 

The Jack Fruit Tree. , 

Vern. — Panas, Hind. ; Kb.nthal, Beng.; Panasa, Sans.; Phanalf, 
Mahr. ; Pilla,^ Tam.; Palah~maram, Tei..; Peinne, Burm. 

Cultivated throughout India, dnd wild in the mountain forests of the 
Western Ghats. 

The bark yields a very dark-looking gum, with a resinous fracture, 
soluble in water. ( Atkinson’s Gums and Resins.) The juice is used as a 
valuable bird-lime and as a cement. 

A. Lakoocha, Roxb. 

Vern. — Barhal, Hind.; Dephal, Beng.; Tii'tn, Pb. ; Lakucha , Sans.; 
Lowi, Dec. ; Kammaregu , Tel.; Myauklit, Burm. 

Outer hills of Kumaun, Sikkim, Eastern Bengal and Burma. 

A gum similar to the preceding is obtained from it. 

Asafcetida. See Ferula Narthex, Boiss., Umbellifer2E. . 

ASTRAGALUS. 

Astragalus? sp., Leguminosas. 

A gum is exported from Persia into Bombay which Dr. Dymock 
regards as the true Sarcocolla of the anrients, and there would seem much 
to favour this idea. The gum is known as Anzeroot, Arab, and Pkrs. ; 
Gujar, Bom. Meer Muhammad Husein, in his Makhzan-ul-Adwiya, 
describes the plant which yields this gum as a small thorny shrub known 
as Shayakah, a native of Persia and Turkistan. 

For some time Sarcocolla was supposed to be obtained from Pensea 
(Sarcocolla) mucronata, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is known 
to come from Persia, and it cannot therefore be obtained from species of 
Pensea or Sarcocolla plants, which are found in the south of Africa. 
Mr. Baden-Powell mentions Pensea in his Punjab Products, but, as 
pointed out by Dr. Dymock, it is entirely imported into India, coming 
from the Persian Gulf. The medicinal virtues of Sarcocolla have long 
been much admired by the natives of India, either made into an ointment 
and plaster, or into a medicated oil. It is one of the chief ingredients of 
the Parsee bone-setter’s plaster {Up). "The gum is described as aperient, 
and a resolvent of corrupt and phlegmatic humours, acting best when com¬ 
bined with myrabolans or sagapenum. It is also supposed to be fattening, 
and is therefore eaten by the Egyptian women. This exceedingly useful 
gum, which is widely consumed in the East, does not seem to have attract¬ 
ed the attention of Europe to the extfnt which it deserves. 

Balata gum. See Miusops Manilkara, Don., Sapotace^, 

BALSAMODENDRON. 

Balsamodendron Berryi, Arnoti, Burserace,®. 

Vern.— ? 

A tree of k’se forests on the east side of the Nilgiris. 

• It is very fragrant, and yields a gum-resin. 
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Balsamodendron Mukul, Hook. 

Gum Gugal. 


Vern. — Guggul, mukul, Bend., Hind., and Dec. 

Arid zones of Sind, Katti&war, Rajputana, and Khandesh. 

Yields the gum-resin known as Gugul and also as Indian Bdellium. 
It occurs in vermicular or stalactitic pieces, is of a brown or dull green 
colour, and has a bitter, acrid taste. It is not brittle, and swells when 
healed, diffusing a disagreeable odour. It is also used in medicines like 
Myrrh, hi. *" 
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B. Myrrha, Necs. 

Vern. — Hirabol, bol, Beng., Bom., Hind. ; Vola, Sans, j Bellaip-polam, 
Tam. 


This is at least one of the trees from which the Myrrh of commerce is 
obtained, but it does not seem to be determined whether B. Myrrha is the 
plant which yields the true Myrrh or not. The article occurs in the form 
of tears of irregular shape and variable size : it is somewhat translucent, 
of a reddish-yellow or reddish-brown colour, has an agreeable, aromatic 
odour, and a bitter, acrid taste. It is partly soluble in water, alcohol and 
ether, and,is chiefly used in medicine. 

In Bombay—the great emporium of Myrrh—Dr. Dymock informs 
me there are four kinds met with in the bazars, viz .:— 

(1) the African Myrrh, known in Bombay as karam or bander- 

karam ; this is regarded as the true Myrrh, or that of best 
quality. On the bags containing Myrrh arriving from Africa 
they are opened and sorted into four kinds, of which the best 
qualities are re-exported to Europe j 

(2) Arabian, or meetiya, mostly sold in Bombay as true Myrrh, for 

which it might easily be mistaken; 

(3) the Siam Myrrh, also called meetiya, from which it can hardly 

be distinguished; it is largely imported in Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, where it is known as chinai-bol; 

(4) the Persian Myrrh, the source of which is unknown: in 1882, 

Dr. Dymock informs me, 1,000 cwts. were imported into Bom¬ 
bay. 
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B. Opobalsamum, Kunth. 

Balm of Gilead. 

Vent. — Balesiin, Arab., Hind. 

The famous Balm of Gilead or Balsam of Mecca is imported into 
Bombay from Arabia. It is a greenish-yellow oleo-resin of the consist¬ 
ence of honey, used as a perfume and in medicine. The wood Ud-i- 
Balesan and the fruit Tukm-i-Balesan are also imported, and are chiefly 
used as medicines by the Yunani Hakims of India. (Dymock.) 
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B. Playfairii, Hook,/. 

Opaque Bdellium. 

Vern. — Dotal, Somali ; Dukh, Arab, j Meena-harma, Bom. 

Met with in North-East Africa. , 

Yields an opaque, whitish gum-resin, which is used as a soap by the 
Arabs and Romans to kill lice, and in Bombay in the, cure of guinea- 
worm. 

IO 
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' BASSI 

Balsamadendron pubescens, Stocks. 45 

Vera.— Bayi, bat, Beluchv 

A small tree of Beluchistan, and the hills separating that country from 
Sind, as far as Karachi. 

It yields a small quantity of tasteless', inodorous, brittle gum, almost 
entirely soluble in water. 

B. Roxburghii, Am. 46 

Vern.—Gugala, Qeng. ; Gugal, Bcyw. 

A small tree of Eastern Bengal, Assam and Befars. 

It yields a gum-resin of a greenish colour, moist and easily broken, 
having a peculiar cedar-like odour; it is largely supplied to the Bombay 
market from Oomraoti, and is much used by masons to mix with fine 
plaster. ( Dyrnock .) 


BARLERIA. 

Barleria prionitis, Linn., Acanthacfje. 

Vem.— Kalasunda, vajradanti , Mak. 

Madras, Negapatam, the Circars, Kutallam, Dindigul; the Concans; 
also Assam, Sylliet and Ceylon. 

Referred to by Mr. Baaen-Powell—( Punj. Prod., I, 4.12)—as one of 
the beautiful dark red-brown or black gums apparently contributed by 
Madras to the late Punjab Exhibition of 1864. 
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“The gum alluded to above by Mr. Baden-Powell is most probably a 
preparation from the juice. When'-fresh it is yellow, but afterwards turns 
black. It is much used by the cultivators in Bombay to preserve the 
sole of the foot from the cracks which are so common in the monsoons.” 
( Dymock.) 


BASS I A. 

Bassia latifolia, Roxh., Sapotace^, 

Vern. — Mahua, Hind.; Mahwa, Beng. ; Madhuka, Sans.; Katillipi, 
Tam.; Ippi, Tel.; Hongc, K*n. ; Bonam, Mai.. 

The well-known Maliua tree; indigenous in the forests of Central 
India, cultivated and self-sown throughout the warmer regions of India; 
very gregarious; often associated with the Sal. . 

It yields a white milky gum from incisions and from cracks in the bark. 
The discharge of gum is facilitated by a process of ringing the trees 
practised in Chutia Nagpur during the fruiting season. The gum does 
not seem to be of any economic value. 

B. longifolia, Willd. 

Vern.— Kat illupi, elupa, Tam. J Ippi, pinna, Tel.; Hippe, Kan.; Mu, 
Cingh. 

An evergreen tree of South India, and the Coromandel an£ Malabar 
Coasts. This is the Mahua of Guzerat. 

Yields an inferior gum known as Ellopa. 

B. Mottleyana, De Vriese. 

A tree met with in Malacca and Borneo known as Kotian, and said 
to yield a cdjtjous milk juice, which hardens into a kind <# Gutta-percha, 
t#hich see. 
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BAUHINIA. 

Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb., Leguminos.®. 

Vern. — Amli, amlasa. Hind, j Karmai, Beng. ; Kattra, Ass.} Korala, 
Mar. ; Pulla dondur, Tel. j Cheppur a, Kan.; Bwechin, Burm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ganges to Assam, Bengal, Burma, 
and South India. 

The leaves of this tree are very acrid ; they are eaten by people in 
Burma. (Brandis.) 


“The young shoots which appear just before the rains are used as a 
vegetable in the Konkan; when cooked they are slightly bitter but very 
palatable.” (Dymock.) 

B. purpurea, Linn. 

Vern,- — Koltdr, Hind.; Rakta-kinchan, Beng.; Devakdnchand, Maiir. ; 

Pedda-are, Tam. ; Sami, Kan. ; Mahahlegani, Burm. 

Grows in the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus eastward. Central 
and South India, and Burma. 

Yields a gum called Semki-gond. 

B. racemosa, Lam. 

Syn.— B. Parviflora, Vahl. 

Vent.— Kachnal, gtrial, ashta, makkima, thaur, dhordra, Hind.; Banraj, 
Beng.; Kosundra, taur, Pb.; Dhondri, bosha, Gond. ; Jhinja, Ajmeke; 
Ambhola, Uriya ; Apata, vdnardja, Mahk. ; Ari, arro, Tel. ; Ati, areka, 
Tam. ; Palan, Burm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ravi eastward, Oudh, Bengal, Burma, 
and Central and South India. 

' It yields a gum of which little is at present known. 

B. retusa, Ham. 

Vern.— Kandla, semla, gwayral, kanalla, kanlas, Hind.; Kuril, Pb.; 

Nirpa, Tel. and Gond. 

Found in the North-Western Himalaya, from the Beas eastward, and 
in Central India. 

It yields a clear gum called Semla Gum, almost exactly resembling 
gum-arabic. It is eaten by the poorer classes, and is used to waterproof 
terraced roofs. “ 

B. Vahlii, W. & A. 

Vern .—Maljan, malghdn, malu, maurain, jallur, Hind .; Chehur, Beng.; 
Shioli, Uriya ; Sungung rik, Lepcha ; Chambdra, chambili, Mahk. ; 
Chambuli, Dec.; Adda, Tam. 

Sub-Himalyan tract, North and*Central India, and Tenasserim. 

Yields a copious gum which seems to be of little use. 

B. variegata, Linn. 

Vern. — Kachmir, koliar, kurdl,kattiar,kundan, khairwdl. Hind., Padrian; 
Rakta kanchan, Beng.; Borara, Uriya; Rha, Lepcha; Kanchana, 
Mahr. ; Segapumunthari, Tam.; Kanchivala-do, Kan. ; Bwechin, Burm. 

A small t'ee met with on the Himalaya fro the Indus eastward and 
in the forests of India and Burma. 
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BLUMS 


This tree, like most other members of the genus, yields the gum known 
as Sent or Semla. It is a Brown-coloured gum. Sem-ki-gond is, in fact, 
a sort of generic name for the £um obtained from the species of Bauhinia. 
It swells in water like cherry-tree gum, a very small proportion only being 
soluble. 


Bdellium, a myrrh-like resin, of which there are three kinds 

ist. —Indian, the produce of Balsamodendron Muknl, Hook., in S^nd, 
in Sylhet and Assam. This substance is obtained fr»m 
B. RoxbuVghii and iri Belftchistan froiji B. pubescens. 

Mukul or Gugal (Indian Bdellium) from CoromandcWs the pro¬ 
duce of Boswellia glabra, and that from the Western Hi¬ 
malaya is the produce of Boswellia serrata. 

2nd —African Bdellium. This is now believed to be the produce of 
Heraprichia erythrsea, Ehernb. (a synonym for Balsamoden¬ 
dron Katal, Kunth .) It to a certain extent resembles Myrrh, 
but is of a darker colour. It is twice the price of the Indian 
Bdellium. 

Both this and the preceding are given to buffaloes to increase 
their milk. 

3rd.—The Opaque Bdellium. This is the produce of Balsamodendron 
Playiairii, Hook., which see. 
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Benzoin or Benjamin. See Styrax Benzoin, Dyand, StyracEjE. 


BERBERIS. 

Berberis Lycium, Royle , Berbeiudkas. 

Vern. — Kashmal, chotra. Hind. ; Kushmul, N. W. P. ; Kasmal, Simla; 
Darhalad (the wood), 1!om. ; Ziriskh (the fruit), Peks., and ambarbarees, 
Arab. ; Raswanti (the extract). * 

B. aristata, DC., B. asiatica, Roxb., and B. vulgaris, Linn., can scarcely 
be distinguished from B. Lycium, L., even by botanists, and may therefore 
be expected to be used indiscriminately by the natives. They are thorny 
bushes, common along the Himalaya^, B. asiatica, Roxb., coming down to 
the lower hills of the plains. Royle says that from B. Lycium, L., is pre¬ 
pared the extract known as Rasat, tnsaut, rusot in Hindi, or Rasanjana in 
Sanskrit. 

The Sanskrit name Darvi is, in South India, applied to Coscinium 
fenestratum, Colebrook ; but in Northern India it is appjied to a species of 

Berberis. 

BLUMEA. 

Blumea balsamifera, DC ., Composite. 

SyU.— CONYZA BALSAMIFERA, Sinn. 

Vern.— Pan ma thein, Burm. 

A sub-bushy plant met with on the tropical Himalaya fronv Nepal to 
Sikkim, altitude 1,000 to 4,000 feet, extending to Assam, Khasia Hills, 
Chittagong, Burma, and the Straits. The whole plant smells strongly of 
camphor, which may indeed be prepared from it. A warm infusion acts 
as a pleasant sudorific, and it is useful expectorant as a decoction. 
Dymock says that in Bombay the vernacular name bhambarda is a generic 
term for all Blumeos. ' 
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Blumea densiflora, DC. 

Sya. —B. GRANDIS, DC. 

Vern. — Pung-ma-theing , Burm. 

Found in Tropical Himalaya, Sikkim and Assam, Mishmi and Naga 
Hills and Khasia Mountains; also met with in the Tenasserim Pro. 
vince. 

, A few years ago Mr. E. O’Riley prepared camphor from this plant 
■.which was pronounced identical with that imported from China. 


BOMBAX. 


Bombax insigne, Wall. 

Vem. — Semul, thula, B£ng. 

Burma, Pegu, and the Andaman Islands. 

The wood is more durable than the preceding. It yields a brown 
gum. 

B. malabaricum, DC., Malvace*. 

The Silk Cotton Tree. * 

Vem •— Semul, simul, simal, shembal, Hind., Beng.; Simbal, shirlan, 
Himalayan names; Salmali, Sans.; Bolchu, Garo ; Bouro, Uriya ; 
Savara, Mahr. ; Jllavam, pula, Tam.; Birga, Tel.; Letpan, didu, 
Burm. 

Throughout India and Burma, ascending the Himalayas to 4,000 feet 
in altitude; chiefly met with in the hotter forests of East India. 

It yields a brown gum (mocha-ras, i.e., juice of mocha) used in native 
medicine. This belongs to the dark or Moringa series, and, like the 
other false Tragacanth gums, is of little commercial value. 


BORASSUS. 

Borassus flabelliformis, Linn'., Palmas. 

The Palmyra Palm. 1 

Vem.— Tdl, tala, tar, Hind.; Tal, Beng. ; Tarla, Mahr. ; Panam, pantile, 
Tam.; Potu tiidi (the male tree), Penti tadi (the female), Tel. ; Tad, 
Guz.; Tan, Burm. 

Cultivated throughout tropical India, and beyond the tropics in 
Bengal, and the southern part of the North-West Provinces. 

Gum obtained from it is said to have been sent from Madras to the 
Punjab Exhibition ; it is black and has a black shining fracture. (Brandis.) 
It deserves more careful examination. 


BOSWELLIA. 

Boswellia floribunda, Endl., Burseraceie. 

The true Frankincense or Olibanum of European Commerce. 

Vem. — K.undur, lubdn, thus, Arab., Hind.; Kunduru* Sans.; Visesh, 
esesh, Bom. ; Parangi-shambirani, Tam , 
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It is probable that not merely the above but several other species yield 
Olibanum, of which B. Carterii is probably the most important. They 
are trees inhabiting the Somali *Coast of Africa to Cape Guardafui and 
also the South Coast of Arabia. 

The Arabs, as early as the loth century, carried Olibanumto India, and 
the Indian names for it have, through the"*lapse of time, become almost 
hopelessly mixed up with those given to the Indian species of this genus, 
and also with those given to the Balsamodegdrons. It is impossible there¬ 
fore to definitely fix the names of the balsamiferous plants, and Mafic*- 
medan writers distinguish several kind^ of the imported or African ai 5 d 
Arabian Olibanum • • 

ist.—Kundur Zakitr or male Frankincense. This is esteemed the best 
quality and consists of deep yellow tears. It should burn readily and not 
emit much smoke. 

2nd.—Kundur Unsa or female Frankincense. 

3rd.—Kundur Madharaj. This consists of artificially-prepared tears, 
made by shaking the moist exudation in a basket. 

flh.—Kishur Kundur, or Kashfa. This consists of the bark of the tree 
coated with the exudation. This is the Dhtip of the Bombay market, and, 
under that name, forms a distinct article of commerce. 

,5th.—Dukak Kundar, or dust of Olibanum. This meets the demand 
of the Indian and Chinese markets, the finer qualities of Olibanum being 
exported from Bombay, after assortment, to Europe. 

Olibanum, as met with in European commerce, may be described as a 
dry gum-resin, consisting of tears often an inch in length, and of an ovate 
or oblong, clavate or stalactitic form, and mixed with impurities. The 
pieces are light yellow to brown or pale green or colourless. The odour 
is balsamic and resinous, especially while being burned. In taste it is 
bitter and terebinthinous, softening in the mouth. By heat it softens 
without actually fusing, decomposing at high temperatures. 

Boswellia Frereana, Birdw. 

Vent. Luban meyeti, Arab, j Pdndhri visesh, Bom. 

This is the plant which yields the stalactitic Olibanum, a substance 
winch differs chiefly from the preceding in the absence of soluble gum 
It resembles Elemi. • 

B. serrata, Box6. 

Syn. — B. THURIFERA, Roxb. ex Fleming ; Libanus THURIFERA, Coleberooke. 

Bem. Salpe , sain, sale, s/ilga, gunda hirztfand, ? luban. Hind. ; Salat, 
Beng. ; Sallaki, guggulu, Sans. ; Salaphali, Mahr. ; Kungli, gugulu, 
morada, Iam. ; Atiduku, anduga, parangi, Tf.i.. j Vhittu, Kan. 

It is probable that the name Gttgul should have been restricted to this 
plant, but modern use has extended it to include Balsamodendron Mukul. 
rhere are two varieties of this plant, both of which yield the so-called 
Indian Olibanum. 


ist*—serrata proper. 

A moderate-sized tree of the forests at the base of the Western Hima- 

aya ft-om the Sutlej to Nepal southward to the Deccan, the Circars and 
the Konkans. 

T his is B. thurifera, Roxb., and is characterised by the leaflets being 
sessile, pubescent, coarsely crenate; serrate racemes ; axillary snorter than 


T^ e . ? um ’ resin > Salaigugul, occurs as a transparent golden yellow, 
substance, which slowly hardens with lime., Mr. Moodeen 
Jjhariff says that when it fc found in this massive form it is known as 
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Gandahferozuh. It is pungent, having a slightly aromatic taste and bal¬ 
samic resinous odour. It becomes opaque when immersed in alcohol or 
in water, the proportion of resin to gum being much smaller than in 
Frankincense. The opaque, soft, whitish mass produced by water when 
rubbed in a mortar forms an emulsion. Indian Olibanum is consumed 
almost entirely in Central and Northern India, and it is never exported. 

67 2nd.—glabra sp., Rnxb. 

Vent. — GAgildpu-chittu, gugil, Tel. 1 

A tlioderate-sized tree of North-West India. Leaflets nearly or quite 
glabrous, and generally entire or nearly so; racemes terminal, subpanicled. 

It seems probable that this form yields the solid rounded pieces or 
tears described by some authors as of Indian origin, owing to its drying 
more rapidly than the gum-resin from B. serrata. Royle describes pick¬ 
ing tears off the trees, and states that these burn rapidly with a bright 
light, diffusing a pleasant odour. 

For further particulars regarding Frankincense, the reader is referred 
to Dr. Dymock's Materia Medica of Western India (from which much 
of the above information has been obtained); to Dr. Birdwood’s Mono¬ 
graph of the Genus Boswellia in the Linnman Society’s Transactions, 
XXVII; to the Pharmacographia (p. 120); Royle’s Illustrations of the 
Botany of'the Himalaya, p. 177 ; Ainslie, Vol. I,p. 136; Spons' Encyclo¬ 
pedia, 

BUCHANANIA. 

68 Buchanania latifolia, Roxh., Anacardiaceje. 

Vem. —Chirauli or Chironji, Pb. ; rial, murid, katbhilawa, paydla, Garh- 
WAL; 1’itir, paira, pdrrah, OUDH ; Charu, Uriya ; Piydl. chdroli, UoM . ; 
Hat mad, aima, Tam.; Chara, chinna moral, morli, Tel.; Limbo, loneopa- 
mda, Bukm. 

Grows in the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Sutlej eastward. 

A'pellucid gum exudes from wounds on the stem (Brandis), more than 
half soluble in water. It is reported to resemble Bassora Gum. 

It is described as in irregulai broken fragments, brittle, pale, horn- 
coloured, tinged with brown, tasteless, soluble in water, except a small in¬ 
soluble portion of basorine. It ha#been pronounced as having adhesive 
properties, similar to the inferior kinds of gum-arabic, and suitable for 
dressing of textiles. The bark is also said to yield a natural varnish. 


BUTEA. 

69 Butea frondosa, Roxh ., Leguminos.®. 

Vetn.-— Dhdk, palds, kankrei,' chir.hra. Hind.; Pains, Beng. ; r aid si, 
bulyeltra, Nepal; l.ahokung, I.El'CHA ; Kinsuka, Sans. ; Pnrdsu, Uriya ; 
Pallas, Dec. ; Palasa, khdkard, Bom. ; Porasan, Tam.; Modugu, Tei..; 
'Muttugu, thords, Kan.; Pauk, Burm. 

Found throughout India and Burma, extending in the North-Western 
Himalaya as far as the Jhelam. 

It yields a gum which is sold as “Bengal Kino.” It occurs in the 
form of round tears, often fragmentary. It may be purified by solution in 
water. It i^ of a brilliant ruby-red colour, translucentand brittle, heat 
rendering it more so instead of melting it. /• This gum is generally kqown 
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PHYLLI 

as kamarkas in the N. W..P. bazars. With age the gum darkens and 
becomes opaque. In native njedicine it is largely used as an astringent 
as a substitute for true Kino. It is also largely used in tanning. 

Aiwiqueous solution of this gum is, by the action of persulphate of iron, 
changed into a dirty green colour; a larger quantity occasions a green 
precipitate. Acids precipitate an orange or dirty yellow pigment from 
the solution. A few drops of caustic potash change the colour to crimson, | 
becoming grey with excess, until the whble of the colour is destroyed. "| 

Similar changes are effected by the action of caustic soda and ammonil. 

The addition of carbonates of potash find soda deapens the colour of the 
solution, but not so much as caustic potash does. Metallic*solutions 
like acetate of lead precipitate the whole of the colouring matter. 

Attempts were made to fix the colour in the fibre of cotton, silk, wool, &c., 
with different mordants, but the colours, though permanent, were all im¬ 
perfect. This gum, by experiment, has been found to contain a large 
portion of tannin. This fact, together with its cheapness, shows that it 
would be highly valued in the arts, especially in that of tanning leather. 

It is said also to be used in purifying indigo. 

Butea superba, Roxb. 

Vem.— Palana vela, Mar. ; Yclparch, MARTABAN j Tige motku, Tf.I.. ; 

Samur, Gond; Pauknwc, Burm. 

A large climber of India and Burma. 

It yields a gum like that of B. frondosa. 


CALAMUS. 

Calamus (Daemonorops) Draco, Willd., Palmje. . 

Vem .—Dam-ul-akhwain, jaida rumi, hirada khuvi, Hind. : I lira dakhava. 

Mar. 

A native of the Indian Archipelago. 

The drug is sold in dark-red, friable masses, frorfi which a blood-red 
powder is obtained; often sold in the bazar in the* interior of canes 
I his climber yields the Dragon’s-blood «?f the Indian Materia Mcdica. 

I he fruits are clustered, each covered with beautiful imbricating scales, 
which are coated with a red, resinotte substance. The fruits are placed 
m long bags and violently shaken; the resinous powder is thus separated 
and (as it reaches Europe) it is baked into sticks or cakes. Other species 
°‘ Calamus also yield the Dragon’s-blood, and from Dtacoena Draco, 
a tree of the Liliaceae and a native of the west coast of Africa a 
similar substance is obtained. This is met with as a secretion at the base 
of the leaves. Dragon’s-blood is used in varnishing and staining w'ood 

A sum ar substance is also said to be obtained from Pterocarous Draco’ 
a tree of the West Indies and South America. ' 


CALOPHYLLUM. 

•alophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Guttiferje. 

The Alexandrian Laurel. 

Vein.---Sultana champa, Hind., Reno. ; Surangi, undi (purraya, dueur- 
phorl)* Stndj 4 Tam. ; Pina, pi,i,h, Tel. ; IViiiutt, Kan. Vndi 

nurangi, Mar.; 7,'oii/^j, t'iNGIl. ; Punayct, Rukm. ’ ’ 
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Cultivated in the Western Peninsula, Orissa, South India, Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 

It yields a black resin, greenish when powdered, which was sent 
from Madras to the Punjab Exhibition. (See Baden-Powell’s Punjab Pro- 
ducts.) Dr. Dymock inform'; me that he has prepared the gum by incising 
a tree, and that the yield was about an ounce of yellowish-green translu¬ 
cent gum. He further states that it is also obtained from the fruit in 
•Small quantities, chiefly in the form of very small tears. Mr. Gamble, citing 
Les Bois tie la Nouvelle Caledonie, Sebert, remarks that it gives a 
yellowish green pleasantly scented rfsin. 

This resin is very little known in India, and specimens are much re¬ 
quired. 

73 Calophyllum tomentosum, Wight. 

The Poon Spar Tree. 

Vern.— Poon, sirpon, Bom. ; Poon, poone, Mai., j Pongoo, Tam. ; Sira pone, 
Kan. 

A large, tall tree of the moist forests of the Western Peninsula, from the 
Koncan southward; Ceylon, ascending to altitude 5,000 feet. 

Dr. Dymock informs me this tree yields a black, opaque gum, much 
mixed with pieces of bark; feebly astringent, and very soluble in cold 
water. The solution is brownish-yellow, exhibiting a strong blue flor¬ 
escence. ' 

CALOTROPIS. 

74 Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiadeat.. 

Vern.— Maddr, safed-ak, HiNn.; Akand, sai et-akand, Bkng. ; Auk, Nepal ; 
Akandd, riu, Mak. ; Uk, Sind; Yercum, Tam.; Yekka, Kan.; Mayo- 
ben g, ma-yo-pin, Burm. 

Grows in waste lands all over India. 

Yields Gutta-percha. A specimen was sent from Madras to the Punjab 
Exhibition. Dr. Riddel ( Journ. Agri.-Ifort. Society of India , Vol. VIII) 
first drew attention to this gutta, and was followed by Royle in his 
Fibrous Plants, dnd still later by Mr. Baden-Powell in his Punjab Pro¬ 
ducts. See next species. 

75 C. procera, R.Br. 

Vem.— Ak muddr , Hind.; Spifwakka, A KG. 

Found in the drier parts of India, chiefly in the Sub-IIimalayan tract 
from the Indus to the jhelam, Oudh, Central India, and the Deccan. 

It yields an elastic gum-resin, which is procured by making incisions 
in the plant; this may be used as a substitute for gutta-percha. The juice 
is used to destroy the offensive smell of fresh leather, and it is used 
medicinally as an external application in the cure of certain cutaneous 
diseases. It was reported to yield an active principle called by Dr. 
Duncan Mudarine, but this has recently been shown to be incorrect. See 
Gutta-percha. , t 

CAMPHOR. 

76 Camphor. 

The name “camphor” is technically given to a number ol gum-resins, 
more or less resembling each other, derived from (1) Cinnamomum 
Camphora, Nees., the well-known Camphor laurel of China and Japan ; 
(2) Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr., a gigantic tree of the Malay Ar¬ 
chipelago ;<_(3) Bluraea balsamifera, DC .and (4) Blumea densifiora, DC., 
which see. I * 
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’anarium bengalense, Roxb. ; Burseraceje. 

Vern. —GoguldMp, Nepal ; Narockpa, Lepcha j Tekreng, Garo ; Bis- 
Jang, dhuna, Ass. * 

Eastern Himalaya, Bengal, and Burma. 

It yields a brittle, amber-coloured resin, resembling copal. 


77 


commune, Linn. 

Vern. —Jangli badam. Hind. 

A native of the Malay Peninsula, but generally cultivated in India. 

The concrete resinous exudation Elemi is chiefly imported from 
Manilla. Ainslie says that it has the same properties as Balsam of | 
Copaiva. 
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*. strictum, Roxb. 

The Black Dammar Tree. 
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Vern.— Kala dammar, Hind., Renc.., Guz.; Karapu kongiliam, karapu I 
dammar , Tam.j Manda-dhup, Kan.; Thelli, Mal.; ft ala rojan, 

Tel. ' | 

A tall tree of South India. 

Yields a brilliant resin, used medicinally or as a substitute for Burgundy 
Pitch. This is obtained by making vertical cuts in the bark and setting 
fire to the tree. Two years afterwards the resin is obtained from the ; 
incisions. 

There are x8 Indian members of this genus, and it is probable that all, 
or nearly all, yield gums, but the preceding are the gums best known. 

I 

aoutchouc, or India-rubber. 8o 

The following are the principal Indian plants which are known to yield 
this most valuable substance:— * 

[24]—1. Alstonia scholaris, K. Br., Apokynace-e. 

A common tree widely cultivated throughout the plains of India, j 
and exceedingly useful, as it is highly ornamental. j 

[34]—2. Artocarpus Chaplasha, Roxb., Urticaceje. 

A common Burmese tree. * , 

[871—3. Chonemorpha macrophylla, G. Don., Apocvnace/e. j 

Met with in East Bengal. I 

[81]—4. Cryptostegia grandiflora, R. Br., Asclbpiadaceas. 

A common plant of West India. i 

[1 *Sl— 5 - Ficus elastica, Bl., Urticace/E. 

A tree very common in Assam, its western limit being Darjiling. I 
It yields the Indian Caoutchouc or true India-rubber. 

[116]—6. F. lacdfera, Bth. 

Yields India-rubber sparingly and of inferior quality. 

[1171—7. F. obtusifolia, Roxb. 

Yields an inferior ^frber. 
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[195] — 8. Paraxneria glaadulifera, Benth., Apocynacb*. 

An extensive climber on the borders of the tidal forests of Burma, 
extending to Malacca, Singapore, Andaman Islands, Java and 
Borneo. 

Recently this plant has attracted considerable attention as a source 

. 1 of India-rubber.' 

[2233—9. Urceola elastica, Roxh., Apocynace^. 

Yields what is after 5 the best Indian India-rubber, and is to some 
extent being experimentally cultivated. 

[2233—10. U. esculents, Bth. 

The same as 9, and often used indiscriminately; wild in Tenasserim. 

[2263—11. Willoughbeia edulis, Roxb., Apocynaceae. 

A native of Chittagong; yields fairly good Caoutchouc. 

[2273-12. W. martabanica, Willd. 

A native of Tenasserim. 

Of the preceding, 5 is the only truly commercial product; 9 and 10 
have been experimented with, and, with the others, may be utilised in 
future. 

The following arc the Caoutchouc-yielding plants from other parts of 
the world, well known commercially:— 

1. Castilloa elastica, Ukticaceas. Central American Rubber. 

2. Hevea, various species, Euphokbiackac. The Para Rubber. 

3. Landolphia, various species, Asci.epiauace/e. The African Rubber. 

4. Manihot daziovii, Euphokbiace.-e TheCeara Rubber. 

A glance at these lists will show that Caoutchouc is obtained from only 
four natural orders,— Euphorbiaceae, Urticaceae, Asdepiadaceae, and 
Apocynaceae, —and the arrangement of these orders as given is that of their 
importance in the supply of rubber. 


CARAPA. 

81 Carapa moluccensis, Lam., Meuacejc. 

Vem .—Posh ur, dhundhul, It ENG. ; Kandaianga, Tam.; Binli-un, 
Burm. « 

Coast of Bengal, Malabar, Burma, and Ceylon. 

It yields a clear, brown, brittle resin. 


CAREYA. 

82 Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtacm. 

Vem. — Kumbi, khumbi, Hint.; Gutnmar, GoND; Boktok, LepchA; Dum¬ 
bel, Gako; Kumbha, Mar. ; Aymu, paileepoota-tammi, Tam.; Budi- 
durmi, dudippi, Tel. ; Gavuldu, Mysore; Banbwe, Burm. 

Found in the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Jumna eastward to Ben¬ 
gal, and Burma, and in Central and South India. 

It yields a brown gum, specimens of which, and further information, 
much required. 


It forms with water a tolerably thick 1/ ,cilage of a dark-brown colour. 
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CASSIA. 

Cassia auriculata, Linn., Leguminos.®. 

Vern. — Tarwar, Hinu., Dec.; Tangcdu, tangar, Tel.; Avar ike, Kan. 

. A shrub of Central and South India. 

It is said in Spoils’ Encyclopaedia to yield a medicinal resin, very 
scarce; but Dr. Dymock tells me he has rffever seen it, although he has 
frequently handled the bark. * 

C. Fistula, Linn. 

The Indian Laburnum. 


CEDREI 

83 


84 


Syn. —Cathartocarpus Fistula, Pers. 

Vern.— Amalias, Hind.; Sundali, bandarlaii, Beno.; KitnsAli, kitoli, 
shimarra, s/m, marga, N. W. P.; Alash, karangal, kidr, all, Pb. ; 
Gvrmala, Guz. ; Sandari, Uriya; Raj hirij, Nepal; Sonahi, Garo; 
Sunaru, ASs. ; Barulolat, Cachak ; Jaggarwah, raila, karachu, C. P. ; 
B/ihavd, Mar.; Kone, sirikone, koki, Tam.; Reylu, Tel.; Ngushwe, 
Bukm. 

Grows in Sub-Himalayan regions and throughout India and Burma. 

The gum yielded is used as an astringent; said to have been contri¬ 
buted from Travancore to the Paris Exhibition. It exudes A red juice 
which hardens into gum. This gum is generally called kamarkas; its 
economic uses, if any, are at present unknown to authors on Indian eco¬ 
nomic science. 


CASUARINA. 

Casuarina equisetifolia, Forester, Casuarinaceje. 

The Beefwood of Australia. 

Vem.— Joorcejur, mujjum, Sind. ; Chouk, Tam.; Serna, Tel. ; Kusrike, 
Mysore; Aru, Mal.; Tinyu, Burm. 

Coasts of Chittagong, Burma, the Malay Archipelago, North Australia, 
and Queensland. 

■Reported to yield a good resin. 


CEDRELA. 

-edrela Toona, Roxb., Meliace*. 

. The Toon Tree. 

Vem. — Tun,mahanim, Hind. ; Titni, tun, Beng. ; Drawi, Ph. ; Malta limbu, 
IJriya; Poma, Ass.; Tuba, kudaka, Mar.; Kal kilingi, Nilgiris; 
Tundu, Kan.; Thitkado, Burm* 

Grows in Sub-Himalayan forests, Bengal, Burma, South India, and 
Sikkim. 

It yields a resinous gum, of which little is known at present. 

flees von Essenbeck has published an account of some experiments 
with the bark, which indicate the presence in it of a resinous astringent 
matter, a brown astringent kim, and a gummy brown extinctive matter, 
resembling; Ulmina. (DymdQ.) 
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87 Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifers. 

Deodar ; Himalayan Cedar. 

Vera.- -Diiir, deodar, daddr, Kashmir,-Gakhwal, Kumaun; Kelu, keoli, 
hilar, Himalayan names; Nakhtar, Afg. ; Ciam, Tibet. 

Grows in the North-Western Himalaya. 

It yields a true resin, and, by destructive distillation, an oil, dark- 
coloured and resembling tar. Used medicinally. The wood is sold in 
the bazars for medicinal use. 

88 Cement (Euphorbia Cattimandoo). 

CHICKRASSIA. 

89 Chickrassia tabularis, Adr.Juss., Mehacfjr. 

Chittagong Wood. 

Vera. — Chikrassi, Beng. ; Boga poma, Ass.; Papha, Bom. ; Agal, aglay, 
Tam.; Madagari vembu, Tel.; Dalmarci, Kan.; Arrodah, And.; Yinma, 
Burm. 

Found in Eastern Bengal, Assam, Chittagong, Burma, and South 
India. 

It yields a transparent, amber-coloured gum, said to have been sent 
j from Madura to the Indian Museum in 1873. (Spoils’ Enc.) 

j CHLOROXYLON. 

50 | Chloroxylon Swietenia, DC., -Meliaceie. 

Satin Wood. 

Vera. — Behra, girya, bihri, C. P. ; Mududad, burns, Tam.; Billu, Tel.; 
Huragalu, Mysore ; Burute, Cingh. 

Found in Central and South India, and Ceylon. 

It yields a gum and a wood-oil, specimens of which are required. 

CH ONEMORPHA. 

91 Chonemorpha macrophylla, G. Don., Apocynaceje. 

Syn.— Echiytes macrophylla, Koxb. 

Vera. —Gar harden. Hind. ; Yokchounrik, Lepcha ; Ilarki, Syliiet. 

A large climber with milky sap, met with in North and East Bengal 
and Burma. 

It yields a kind of Caoutchouc, which see. 

CINNAMOMUM. 

Cinnamomum Camphora, Nees, Lauraceac. 

One of the sources of the Camphor of Commerce. 

Vera. — Kafir, Arab., Pkrs., and Hind.; Karpiir, I!eng. ; Kapitr, Dec.; 
Karuppuram, shidan, Tam., Tel ; Payoparank, Burm. 

' A tall tree, with smooth, shining leaves, a native of China and Japan. 
Camphor is a crystalline volatile substance prepared by boiling 
chips of the wood in a retort. The chemical substance passes olf with 
the steam pnd condenses upon straw placed in the summit of the retort 
for that purpose. It is afterwards purf-;d by sublimation and made 
into cakes f 
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Citrus Aurantium, Linn., Rutace*. 

The Orange. 

Vem. — Narattgi, naringt, Hind, ; Kaml'a nibu, Beng. ; Suntala, Nepal; 
Kitchli, Tam. ; Kittali, Tel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, bijt to a large extent in Sikkim 
and Sylhet. # ’ 

Supposed to yield .a gum : the yigld is very scanty and of no im¬ 
portance. Sent from Masulipatairt to be exhibited ifi Madras in 1855. 


COCHLO 

PERMU 
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C. decumana, Willd. 

The Shaddock or Pumelo. 

Vem. —Mnkd mbit, chakotra, Hind. ; B/itdvi nehu, Bf.ng.; Papantua, Bom.; 
Shouk~ton-oh, Burm. 

Introduced into India from Java; cultivated in most tropical countries. 
Said to yield scantily an unimportant gum. Exhibited in 1855 in 
Madras. 
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C. medica, Linn. 

The Citron ; Lemon. 

Vem. — Bljaura, Bara nimbu, Hind. ; Begpura, korna nebu, lebu, nebti, 
Beng.; Jambira, Sans. ; Bijapura, Bom. 

Wild in Burma, Chittagong, “ Sitakund Hill,” Khasia, foot of the 
Himalaya, ascending to 4,000 feet; in the hot valleys of Sikkim, ascending 
to 4,000 feet. | 

Said to yield scantily an unimportant gum. Sent from Masulipatam j 
to the Madras Exhibition in 1855. 
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COCCOS. 

Coccos nudfera, Linn., Palm*. ! 96 

The Cocoa-nut Palm. j 

Vem. — Narel, Hind.; Narikcl* Beng. ; Tenna, tenga, Tam.; Narika- 
dam, Tel. ; Pol, Cingh. ; Ong, Burm. 

The stem of this well-known tree is in Tahiti said to yield gum. It 
forms large stalactitic masses, red-brown, translucent or transparent. 

0 Spons ’ Encycl.) It would be exceedingly interesting to*learn if this gum 
is known to the natives of India. 


COCHLOSPERMUM. 

Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixine*. 

Vem. — Kumbi, gabdi, galgal. Hind.; (the gum) Kathalya gond. Bom. ; 
Gang it, Tel. ; Tanaku, Tam. 

Grows in forests at the base of the North-Western Himalaya, from the 
Sutlej eastward, in Central India, Deccan, and Prome district, Burma; 
commonly planted near temples. 

It yields a clear white gum ( Katira ), which, according to Baden- 
Powell, is usesd in shoe-making. It may be used as a substitute for gum 
tj^gacanth. There is verywttle demand for gums of these classes, 
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CONVOLVULUS. 

' Convolvulus Scammonia, Linn., Convolvulace®. 

SCAMMONY. 

Venv —Sdk muniya. Hind. 

A gum-rcsin imported through Bombay from Europe by European 
druggists. It is obtained by incision from the living root. It occurs in 
irregular pieces of an ash-grey colour and rough exterior. When broken, 
it presents a resinous surface; and of a shining black colour when dry. 
It has a cheesy odour and flavour. The bazar Scammony in Bombay, 
Dr. Dymock tells me, is all false, and is made at Surat. 


Copal Gum, or Gum Animi. 

A hard, transparent substance, resembling Amber, found as a natural 
exudation from certain trees. This substance is chiefly obtained from 
Zanzibar, the produce of Trachilobiutn Homemannlanutn, Hoyne, Legij- 
mi nosas. It is yielded by the trees at the present day, but the commercial 
substance may be said to be a half-petrified condition. This is known as 
Fossil Copal, and is regarded commercially as much superior to that ob¬ 
tained from living trees. It occurs in immense masses, found buried in the 
sand, far away from any living trees, and chiefly in the coast sands. There 
are other Copals sometimes met with. Brazilian Copal is obtained from 
Hymensea Courbaril. Madagascar Copal from Tracnylobium verrucosa. 
West African Copal is furnished by Guibourtia Copalifera, and Indian 
Copal from Vateria indica, which see. The Australian and New Zealand 
Copal is the produce of Dainmara australis (Conifers). It forms large 
solid masses, often found in places .where the trees are not now found, and 
in New Zealand is known as Kawi. There is a specimen in the Bengal 
Economic Museum of this gum. 


CORDIA. 

Cordia Rothii, Rom. & Sch., Boragine®. 

Vent.— Gondi, gondni, Hind.; Liar, Sind; Gondani, Mar.; Narvilli, Tam. 
Grows in the dry zones of North-West and South India. 

The bark, when wounded, yields a gum. prepared at Coimbatore. 


CRYPTOSTEGIA. 

Cryptostegia grandiflora, B. Br., Asclepiadace*. 

A common plant of West India, said to yield an inferior quality of 
Caoutchouc. 

CUPRESSUS. 

Cupressus'torulosa, Don., Coniferje. 

Himalayan Cypress. 

Vem.- -Dcvi-didr, Ravi ; Gulin, Simla ; Sa~ru, Tibet. 

The wood yields a resin, and is often br" it as incense. 
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Cycas Rumphii, Miq., Cycadace®. 

Vern. — Mondaing , Burm. 

An evergreen palm-lifte tree frequent fn the beach forests of the sea- 
coast of South Tenasscrim and the Andamans. 

Exudes a good sort of resin used medicinally. ( Kurz.) 

C, siamensis, Miq. . 

An evergreen, low, stemless, palm-like tree frequent in the Eng and 
dry forests of the Prome district. 

Exudes a peculiar whitish gum like tragacanth. {Kurz.) 

DALBERGIA. 

Dalbergia cultrata, Grah. 

Vern.— Yindaik, Burm. 

A tree of Burma. • I 

Exudes a red resin. {Kurz.) 


D, paniculata, Roxb., Leguminos®. 

^ 5 ™' Dlwlc.li, Hind, ; Aatsirsa, Omni; P«. s i or phasi, Mar.; Patchalai, 
Tam.; Potrum, 1 rl. ; Tapoukben, Burm. 

Grows in the North-Western Himalaya, from the Jumna to Oudh, 
Central and South India. 

The tree yields a gum. 

Dammar Gum. 

A name given to a group of gums of which the most characteristic 

D y Austr-1^ t C ‘ one " taUs - a ^tive of the Moluccas; 

a nat ' ve °f New Zealand; Indian Dammar is the commercial 
name for the gum of Shorea robusta (which sec); Black Dammar is the 
gum of Cananum stnetum (which seeJ, and also of Poon-yet (which see) 
Saw™’™ 15 lh ® commercial namc ^r the gum of Hopea odorota 

DAMMARA. 

Dammara alba, Rumph., Conifer.®. 

It is met with in the Moluccas. 

Kala SiVor VrJIrlf 3 Tter"; " 3h ° Uld b . e ^^gnished from 
“» ™ “ £ 

Dextrine. 

la r A H em o al wu slance P r . esent in most grains, having the formu- 
bran? 7 7 A 6 . malt R ^ T 31 "* 4 ' 55 w ^at-bran, 5 - S2; barL, 6- S S ; rye- 
artificially pSce d L /" c f omm f ce ^ term ts applied to the substance 
. ii>calico-prmting C paDei- .^ ans f° rma,,on It^is largely used 

7 r nnng, paper-g^mg, gumming envelopes and postage stamps. 
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DICHOPSIS. 

I 

I Dichopsis eUiptica, Benth., Sapotace*. 

Syn. — Bass iA elliptica, Dalss.; Isonandra Acuminata. (Drury’s Useful 
Plants.) 

Vem. — Paunchotipala, Tam.; Panchonta, Kan. 

A large tree of the Western Ghats, extending from Bombay toKanara, 
And ascending to an altitude of 4,000 feet. 

This is the tree which yields the Indian Gutta-nercha, a substance which 
has attained a certain amount of popularity as an adulterant for Singapore 
Gutta. It is stated that as much as 20 to 30 per cent, may be used with¬ 
out its characteristic properties being destroyed. To General Cullen must 
i be attributed the honour of having brought this substance prominently before 
' the public, recommending, amongst many other uses, its adaptability as a 
| cement. Balfour describes the gum as obtained by tapping the trees— 
a process quite different from that resorted to in the Malay Peninsula. 
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D. Gutta, Bth. & Hook.f 

Indigenous in Singapore and the Malay Archipelago. It formerly 
existed in abundance in the southern part of the Malay Peninsula; it 
extends to Sumatra, Borneo, and probably the other islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. (Keso Report, 1881.) 

Yields the “ Gutta-percha ” of commerce, exported to Europe from 
Singapore and the Malay Archipelago. See Gutta-percha, 

D. obovata, Clarke. 

Syn. —Isonandra obovata, Griff. 

An evergreen tree extending from Tenasscrim to Malacca and 
Penang. 

Kurz says it yields a fair sort of Gutta-percha. 

B. polyantha, Benth. 

Syn. —Isonandra tolyantha, Kura. 

Vern. — Tali, Eeng. ; Sill-kurta, Cachar. . 

A tree 30 to 40 feet in height, occurring in Sylhet, Chittagong, and 
Pegu. 

Kurz says it produces a good' quality of Gutta-percha in large quan¬ 
tities, probably not inferior to lha< of Singapore. The flowers are eaten. 
(Keenan.) 

DICHROSTACHYS. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, W. & A-, Leguminosje. 

Vern. — Vurtuli, Hind. ; Vadatalla, Tam. ; Velturn, Tel.; Andara, Cinch. 

Grows on dry, stony hills in South and Central India, and in Itajputana. 


DIOSPYROS. 

Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenaceje. 

Vem.— Glib, makur-kendi, Beng., Hind.; Kendu, Ass.; Temburni , 
Mar.; Tumbika, Tam. ; Tamil, tumika, Tel. ; Timberee, Cingii. 

Found throughout India and Burma, except the arid and dry zones in 
the Punjab and Sind. /it 


Gums and Resins. 


The fruit yields a gum, used in book-binding, and as a substitute for tar j 
to make boats water-proof, ft is a dark-brown, rather earthy-looking | 
resin, with a bright fracture. It should be determined whether the resin j 
can be obtained from the # bark of the tree as well as from the rind of the ! 
fruit. 

- i 

“The extract of the fruit is of the colour and consistence of shell-lac.” j. 
( Dymock .) ' 


f Par - 

DIPTE 

CAHP 


Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb. \ u6 

Vem.— Tendu, kendu. Hind. ; Kend, Beng. ; Tumbi, Tam. ; Tumi, Tel.; ; 

Balai, Kan. j 

Found throughout India, but not in Burma. 


DIPTEROCARPUS. 
Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxb., Dipterocarpeje. 

Vern.— Garjan, Beng.; Kanyin, Burm. 

Chittagong, Burma, and Andaman Islands. 

It yields a wood-oil and a dirty-brown resin. 

D. incanus, Roxb. 

Chittagong. 

It yields a wood-oil or balsam. 

D. laevis, Ham. 

Syn.— Placed under D. Turbinatus, Caertn., in FI. Br. Inti. 
Vern.— Kanyin, Burm. 

Found in the tropical forests throughout Burma. 

It yields a resin and a large quantity of wood-oil. 



D. tuberculatus, Roxb. 

The Eng. 

Vem. — In, Burm. j Sooahn, Taleing. 

Chittagong and Burma. 

It yields no wood-oil, but exudes a clear yellow resin ,*(Kitre.) 


D. turbinatus, Gaertn. f. 

The Garjan-oil Tree. 

Syn—D. uev is, Ham., in part as in FI. Br. Ind. 

Vem. — Garjan, Beng.; Kanyinni* Burm. 

Found in Eastern Bengal, Chittagong, Burma, and the Andaman 
Islands. 

It yields a wood-oil or balsam used in painting houses and ships. 

D. areylanicus, Thwailes. 

Vem. —Hord , Cingh. 

A large ttee met within Ceylon up to altitude 3,000 feet. It gives a 
vjibod-oil and gum-resin, gamble.) 
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DOONA. 

Doona zeylanica, ThwaUes, Dipterocarpe.®. 

Vera.— Doon , Cjngh. 

Central provinces of Ceylon. 

It yields a large quantity of colourless gum-resin, which, dissolved in 
spirits of wine or turpentine, makes an excellent varnish. Specimens of this 
gum, as well as of the varnish, much required; also further information. 


DOREMA. 

Dorema ammoniacum, Bon., Umbeixifeiue. 

Vera.— Ushak, Pers. 

A native of Persia, particularly of the provinces of Farsistan, Irak, and 
Khorasan. 

This plant yields (a part at any rate of) the gum-resin imported into 
India under the name of Ammoniacum. It is used as a stimulant, and 
a mild expectorant; also externally. It occurs in tears and masses, 
the tears being from two to eight lines in diameter, of a pale, cinnamon- 
brown colour, breaking into an opaque, shining, white surface, with faint 
odour, and bitter, nauseous taste. It forms a milky solution when mixed 
with water. It easily softens with heat, and burns with a disagreeable, 
pungent odour. 

"The roots (/sot) arc imported into Bombay and are used as incense by 
the Parsfs. They arc the false or Indian Sumbal of European commerce.” 
( Dyviock .) 

DRYOBALANOPS. 

Dryobalanops Camphora, Cohbr., Dipterocarpe®. 

Baras Camphor. 

Vera.— Bhimseni-kapur, UoM. 

A tree of Sumatra. 

Yields Borneo camphor. 

An oil also exudes through its fissures and cavities, and is carefully 
collected. Dr. Dymock informs me that camphor is used as incense by 
the Jains in Bombay. 

DYERA. 

Dyera costulata, Hook./., Apocynace®. 

D. lasiflora, Hook. /. 

Sir J. D. Hooker, in the Linntean Society’s Journal , Vol. XIX, p. 203, 
gives a brief history of these plants, while founding the new genus to 
whii h they are referred, a genus named in honour of Professor Dyer, the 
Assistant Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

D. costulata was first collected by Griffith in Malacca, and has since 
been re-collected both in Malacca and in Sumatra. D. lasiflora Kerns 
confined to Singapore. 

These interesting trees have been shown J^'be the source of the uutta. 
jelutong of commerce. 



Gums and Resins. 


EUEAGNUS. 

Elaeagnus hortensis, M . ifteb ., Elasagneai. 

Vem.— Shinlik, N. W. P.; Santij, Afg. ; Sirshing, Tibet. 

A small tree of Ladalt, Baltistan, and Afghanistan. 

The fruit is eaten and a spirit distilled from it in Yarkand. It yields a 
transparent gum. 

£L/EODEN£DRON. 

Elaeodendron glaucum, Pen ., Celastrine-e. 

Syn.— E. Roxburghii, W.&A.j E. paniculatum, IV. & A.; Neerija 
dichotoma, Roxb. in FI. Ind.' 

Vem. — Mirandu, janvia, Pu.; Hakra, shaunriya, chauli, daberi, mdmri, 
N. W. P.j Bhutdpdld, Mar. j Earkava, Tam. j Nirija, Tel. j Nerrclu, 

ClNGH. 

Grows in the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ravi eastward, Central 
and South India. 

It is supposed to yield the gum called Jumrasi. It occurs in roundish 
tears about J inch in diameter, rough or cracked on the surtace. taste¬ 
less, forming a sherry-coloured solution. 

Elemi Gum. 

There is considerable doubt as to the plant or plants from which this 
substance is obtained. It seems to be a member of the Burseraceae. It is 
generally supposed to be a species of Idea or of Amyris or of Canarium. 
(It should not be confounded with Animi, for which see Copal.) 

ERIODENDRON. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC ., Malvaceae. 

Syn .—Bombax pentandkum, Roxb . | 

Vem .— Hatian , senibal , kun / an . Hind.; Shwet - simul , Beng. ; Saphe - 
tusavara , Mar. ; Elavamaram , Tam. ; Fur , Tec. 

A large tree, common on the Coromandel Coast. 

It yields a black and opaque gum, known as Hatian-ke-gond, sent 
from Madras to the Punjab ExhibiWon. 

ERYTHRINA. 

Erythrina indica, Lam., Leguminos^. 

The Indian Coral Tree. 

Vem. — Fangra, panjira, Hind. ; Palita mandar, Beng. ; Fdngdrd, Mar.; 
Murukd, Tam.; Modugu, Tel.; Finlikathit, Bukm. 

Cultivated throughout India and Burma; wild in Oudh, Bengal, 
South India, and Burma. * 

It yields a dark-brown gum of little importance. 

EUCALYPTUS. 

Eucalyptus Globulus, Labiii., Myrtace.®. 

Vem. —Kurpoora maram, Tam. 

The blue»gum tree of Kasmania; introduced into Indij^nnd cultivated 
5 ft Madras, especially on Nilgiris. 
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IPHOR- 

BIA. EUGENIA. 

‘ *34 Eugenia caryophyllaea, Wight, and E. Jambolana, Lam., 

Myrtace*. 

"Vem.—Jaman, Hind. ; Jam, Bf.NG. , 

Both arc? said to yield a gum, somewhat resembling Kino. 

EUPHORBIA. 

135 Euphorbia antiquorum, LiAn., Euphorbia*:*. 

Vem.— Tidliara, Hind. ; Tehata sij, Beno. ; Shidu, Mechi ; Ditliik, 
CingH.; Shasaungpyathat, Bukm. 

A bush with three-angled branches and stems, found on the arid hills 
above Coimbatore, and on the lower dry slopes of the Himalaya from 
Kashmir eastward. 

It yields a milky juice, used as a medicine, and regarded as a 
powerful cathartic. This is the resinous substance known in Europe as 
feuphorbium ; it is prepared by boiling down the fresh milky juice. The 
true or original Enpnorbium is the gum of E. resinifera, supplied to 
Europe from Morocco and Barbary. It is chiefly used in the preparation 
of the anti-corrosive paint used for the bottom of ships. It closely resembles 
gutta-percha ; it is partially soluble in oil, and may be applied to steam 
joints instead of red-lead. The gutta-percha-like substance has been called 
Catimando (Baden-Powell). This gummy substance is the Doof of the 
! Hindus, a much-prized medicine. 

136 E. Cattimandoo, Elliot. 

| Vern.— Katli mandu, Tel. 

A small tree with five-angled steins. 

I The milk yields the true Cattimandu used as a cement; common in 
! Vizagapatam district. This contains sufficient caoutchouc to make it a 
j "profitable enough source of supply. 

“ Fluckiger has' obtained from this plant, as also from E. Tirucalli, 
Eui’iiorbon, the active principle of the officinal Euphorbium, and it is 
probable that most of the Indian species will yield a gum of the same 
properties as commercial Euphorbium.” (Dr. Dymnck.) 

i 

137 E. neriifolia, Linn. 

Syn.— E. Ligcli.aria, Roxb. 

Vern.— Maitsa sij, Beng. ; Gangichu, Pb. ; Nivnduvga, mingut, Mar.: 

Thohur, SlND; Shasaung, Burm. 

A small tree with spirally twisted stem, cultivated near villages 
throughout India, and in some parts of the country regarded as sacred. 

The milk is used in native medicine like the preceding; it yields a gum 
or gutta-percha-like substance on boiling. 

138 E. pulcherrima, Willd. 

Syn.— Poinsettia pulcherrima, Grahm. 

Cultivated in gardens on account of its crimson floral leaves, which 
appear about Christmas. 

It yields freely a milky sap, which hardens into a black gum, or 
may be boiled down to a sort of gutta-percha. 

Specimens of the gums, gutta-perchas, or caoutchoucs of the Indian 
Euphorbias are much required, as also information as to their preparation 
and uses. 



Gums and Resins. 


FERULA 

Euphorbia resinifera. See No. 113. «» d under Gutta-percha. 

1 . Tirucalli, Linn. 139 

Vern. — Schund, Hind. ; Lanka sij, Beng. ; Tiru kalli, Mai. j Sha-soung 
lehnyo, Burm. 

A small tree without‘round stem. The wood is strong and used for 
veneering and toys. The milk is acrid; twigs thrown into water intoxicate 
fish. Dr. Riddell, writing of this plant, says the milk when it "hardens 
after boiling becomes brittle; whilst warm it is as ductile" as mutfar 
gutta-penha. The juice is, however, .very difficult to deal with, as*t 
causes excruciating pain if it geft into a cut in the skin or into the eye. 

On this account it is said to be used criminally to destroy the eyes of 
certain domesticated animals. | 


EXC/ECARIA. 

Excsecaria Agallocha, WiUd., Euphorbiac™. 

Vera. — Gangwa, geor, goria, Bfng. ; Tayan, ka-yan, Burm. 

A small cvcigrcen tree of the tidal shores of Bengal, Burma, and the 
Andaman Islands. 

Wood contains a poisonous sap, which causes the eyes of men engaged 
in hewing down the trees to become swollen. It hardens into a black 
caouti houc-like substance. • 
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FERONIA. 

Feronia Elephantum, Correa, Rutacfje. 

The Wood.apple. , 

Vern. — fidin, kat-ie/, Hind. ; Kath-bcl, Bfng. ; Kavatha, Mar.; Katorcc 
Sind; Vallanga, Tam.; Vclagti, Tel.; liman, ma-han, Burm. 

Found in the Sub-Himalayan forests from the Ravi eastward, jn 
Bengal, South India, and the Chanda district of the Central Provinces. I 
It yields a brownish or reddish, with a small proportion of dear yellow, * 
gum soluble in water ; said to have been sent from Madras to the Pun- I 
jab Exhibition. Ainslie says that it is used by djert and painters, par- 1 
tic ulurly miniature and chintz painters* It is also employed in making 
ink and varnish, and by brick-lasers in preparing certain cements and 
plasteis. It occurs in irregular tears, semi-transparent or brownish. The 
Pharmacopoeia of India pronounces it as superior to gum-arabic for 
medicinal purposes. 


it. 


“ It forms a stronger mucilage than gum-arabic, but is not identical w ith 
It is precipitated by acetate of lead.” ( Dymoth.) 


FERULA. 

Ferula alliacea, Lohs., Umbelliferie. 

Syn. —F. ? pehsica, Willd. . 

Vern. — Ihng, Bom. and Hind.; Hingu, Sans.; Anjudin, Kashmir; 
isyam, pe run gay am, 'I am. The names of this plant arc used also for 
any of the following Asafoetida-yielding species. 

•Dymock, in his Mat. Med. of Western India, reports that this plant 
supplies the Asafcetida which is most used by the natives of India, and in 
which a large trade is doilk in Bombay. It is a solid brown gum, con¬ 
tained in skins mixed with^ipurities and certain portions 6f the plant. 

3* 
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The thick, fleshy roots of the Asafcetida-yielding plants are cut or scratch¬ 
ed, when a milky juice exudes. This hardening forms the foetidly- 
scented gum-resin. By Eastern doctors this has, from the remotest times, 
been held in great esteem, and was once regarded as worth its weight in 
silver. In England its use as a medicine har of late years greatly dimi¬ 
nished, although it is still much used in other countries of Europe. 

143 Ferula Galbaniflua, Boisj. 

. GaLBANUM (which sec). 

Vem.— Jatna-hir, khassucft; gaoshir, birees, Pers. 

The names Bar sad, kuineh, Arab., and Bireja or Canda-birosa, Hind-, 
are sometimes applied to this gum, but more frequently to the gum ot 

Cedrus Deodara. 

A native of Persia from which the gum is imported into Bombay and 
re-exported to Egypt and Turkey as Jasvashir. It is not used in India. 

The faviashir, as met with in India, is not dry agglutinated tears, but 
is a yellow or greenish fluid, generally mixed with stems, flowers, and fruits 
of the plant. It has an odour between that of Levant Galbanum and 
Sagapenum. 

The ancient Hindu physicians w'ere unacquainted with this substance, 
and the names more recently given for it are those referred to above as 
the vernaculars for Cedar gum. It seems quite clear that the Persian 
faviashir was not identified with the Galbanum of the Greeks, although in 
Mahomedan works on medicine, Galbanum is by name repeatedly refer¬ 
red, the synonyms used being Barzad and Kinneh. This may be account¬ 
ed for by the fact that in olden days the Persian Jawashir may not 
have been imported into Bombay. Our steam-ships have, in many other 
instances, destroyed old-established routes of exportation, and, deflecting 
them into new and more convenient channels, have produced many curious 
instances of importation and re-exportation. [Dymock; Pharmacogra- 
phia, (Sic.) 

144 F. Jaeschkiana, Vat he. 

The Flora of British India remarks on this species: “ Regel 
Schmalh thinks that this plant probably produces the Asafoetida of com¬ 
merce; this may be so, as it is an abundant species in Kashmir and very 
abundantly supplied with oil; but it is not the Asafoetida of I.innseus. 
It is probable that the gum-resin referred to as F. Narthex in India may be 
largely the produce of this species. 

Yields a gum-resin, which, Aitchison says, is applied to wounds and 
bruises by the inhabitants of Kurum valley. 

I4£ F. Narthex, Botss., FI. Orient. 

Generally supposed to be the Asafcetida of Commerce. 

Syn.— Narthex Asafcetida, Fate, in Trans. Linn. Soc. XX, 2S5. 

Vem.— Hingra, Bom.; A nghuseh-i-lari, Pers. 

Afghanistan, also imported into India from Persia. 

The Flora of British India, speaking of this species, remarks : “ This 
is certainly not Ferula Asafoetida, Boiss., 1 . c., which is Scorodosma feeti- 
• dum, Bunge. Whether it is F. Asafoetida, Linn., is a doubtful poinl.” 

11 Dr. Dymock tells me that from specimens received he believes Scorodos¬ 

ma foetidum, Bunge, to be the source of Afghan Asafoetida. Scorodosma 
foetidum is said to yield the Caspian Asafoetida. Indian Asafcetida 
or hingra is chiefly imported from Afghanistan. While it seems doubt¬ 
ful as to the actual source of this substance, the true Asafoetida of Europe, 
it is probable the natives of India would no regard it as.such ; the gum- 
j resin of F. ailiacea is held in much greater teem. 
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The gum-resin occurs in irregular masses, opaque, white when broken, 
and ultimately becoming brownish-pink. Sometimes tnet with in India in 
the form of a ferruginous powder. 

It occurs also in tears, or flat pieces, or " stone ” formed by mixing 
with sand. It is recognised* by its bitter, acrid taste, and py its foetid 
odour. It is used in medicine. 


FICUS. 

icus bengalensis, Linn ., Urticaceae. 

The Banyan Tree. 

Syn.—F. Indica, Roxb. 

Vem. — Bor, bar, her, bargat, Hind, j Bur, but, Beng. ; Borar, Nepal; 
Kangjt, Lepciia ; Banket, Gako ; Bot, Ass. ; Boru, Uriya ; Ala, Tam. ; 
Man, peddi-mari,YKU ; Ahlada, Kan.; War, vada, Mar. ; Panyaung, 
Burm. 

A large tree, wild in the East Himalayan tracts, planted throughout 
India. 

It yields an inferior caoutchouc; by the natives made into bird-lime. 


, elastica, Bi. 

The India-rubber Tree. 

Vetn.— Bar, attah bar, Beng., Ass. ; Kagiri, Khasia; Lesu, Nepal j 
Nyaungbawdi, Burm. 

North-Eastern Himalayas, eastward to Assam, and Arracan. Govern¬ 
ment has a large plantation ol it in Assam. 

The tree yields the India-rubber of Indian commerce. .SVe Caoutchouc. 

. laccifera, Roxb. 

Vem. — Yokdung, Lepcha ; Prab, phcgran, Garo ; Bur, Ass.; Nyaunggyat, 
Burm. 

An epiphytic tree of North-East Himhlaya, East Bengal, Burma, and 
South India. 

It yields an inferior form of caoutchouc. (Gamble.) 

obtusifolia, Roxb. 

Vem. — Krapchi, Mechi ; Date, Magh. ; Nyoung-kyap, Burm. 

A small-leaved, epiphytic tree of North and East Bengal and Burma. 
Ylelds a good form of caoutchouc. (Gamble.) 

religiosa, Linn. 

The Peepul. 

Vem.— Pipal, Hind.; A swat, Beng.; Arasa, Tam.; Rii, Tel. 

Wild in the Sub-Himalayan tract, Bengal, and Central India. 

The bark yields a tenacious milky juice, which hardens into a substance 
resembling Gutta-percha. (Gamble.) 

ratljrincense.* See Boswcqga fioribunda. 
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3ARCINIA. 

[135] Galbanum of the Greeks. 

A gum obtained from Persia, sparingly met with in Upper India, 
Considerable doubt still exists as to the plant or plants from which this 
substance is derived, but it is generally supposed to be from Ferula 
Galbaniflua, the Khassuch of the Persians? and from F. rubricaulis. The 
former is said to be gathered by the inhabitantsof the district of Dema. 
vend, and the latter by the inhabitants of Hamadan. Dymock adds, 
however, further information on this point. Ho says : “ Persian brokers in 
Bombay state that the Galbanum plant is very abundant between Shiraz 
and Kirman, and, there wouid seem to be no reason to doubt that this 
market (Bombay) is supplied from that district.” 


“ The Galbanum of European commerce is an entirely different drug, 
and is known as Levant Galbanum.” {Dymock.) 

Gamboge. See the various species of Garcinia, Guttifer*. 


GARCINIA. 

151 Garcinia Cambogia, Desrouss., Guttifer^. 

Vern.—• AradcU, Kan. j Heela, Burghers ( Nilgiri Hills). 

West Coast and Ceylon. 

This tree yields a yellow gum, insoluble in water, but soluble in spirits. 
It is, therefore, likely to prove useful as a varnish, but not as a pigment. 

152 G. cornea, Linn. 

East Bengal and Burma. 

It yields an inferior kind of Gamboge. 

153 G. Cowa, Roxb. 

Vesn.— Cowa, \i\xo.-,Taungthal{, Burm. 

East Bengal, Assam, Chittagong, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 
It is said to yield a kind of Gamboge of a somewhat paler colour than 
that produced by G. Morelia. {Gamble.) 

154 G. eugeniaefolia, Wall. 

Eastern Peninsula, Singaporf, Malacca. {Griffith.) 

Heifer says that the stem exudes a green varnish; and,Griffith, that 
the juice of the fruit is milky, 

1 5 5 G. heterandra. Wall. 

Vem.— Thanat-tav), Burm. 

Hills of Burma up to 3,000 feet. 

It yields a superior kind of Gamboge. {Kurt r.) 

156 G. loniceroides, T. And . 

Swamp forests in Pegu. 

It yields a small quantity of inferior Gamboge. 

157 G. Mangostana, Linn. 

The Mangosteen. 

A specimen of this gum was sent to the London Exhibition of 1862 
from Malacca. O’Shaughnessy says that the gum is obtained from 
the rind as well as from the bark. The ‘rind is a popular remedy for 
diarrhoea <ind dysentery. c 
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jarcinia Morelia, Desrouss.. 

The Gamboge Tree. 

Syn. — G. pictoria, Bedd., the form met with on the Malabar and Canara, 
Mysore and the Western Coast. 

Vern. — Aradal,punarApuli, Kan.; GokatA, Cingh. ; Makkf, Tam, 
Forests of the Khasia Hills, East Bengal, and the west coast of 
Ceylon. • * 

The tree produces the true Gamboge, which is used in medicine,* 
and in the arts as a paint. The fhief»trade supply is obtained from 
Siam in the form of cylindrical pieces or sticks into which it has been 
melted. In Ceylon, Gamble says, it is collected by cutting off thin 
slices of the bark, about the size of the hand. Upon the exposed surface 
the gum collects, and is scraped off when sufficiently dried. Dymock 
says : “ There would seem to be no doubt the Gamboge has never been 
collected in India as an article of commerce, and that it is only from a com¬ 
paratively recent date that the drug has been known in this country. 
The Ussarah-i-Rewcnd of Arabic and Persian books is, probably speaking, 
an extract of Rhubarb.” The name has now been given to Gamboge also. 


GARDE¬ 

NIA. 

158 


s. stipulata, T. And. 

Vern. — Sana - kadan , Lepcha. 

Sikkim and Bhutan, up to 4,000 feet. 

The tree and fruit yield a yellow gum, which does not seem to be 
used. (Gamble.) 
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i. travancorica, Beddome. 

Vem. — Malampongu , Tinnevelly. 

Forests of Travancore and Tinnevelly. 

Every portion of the tree yields an abundance of bright yellow 
Gamboge. (Beddome.) 
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i. Wightii, T. And. 

South India. 

The Gamboge of this species is wry soluble and yields a good 
pigment. (Dr. T. Anderson.) 


l6l 


r. xanthochymus, Hook./. 

Syn. — Xanthochymus pictorius, Roxb. 

Vem. — Dampel, Hind. ; Tepor, Ass.; Jharambi, Mahr. ; Mat am, Burm. 
East Himalaya, East Bengal, Burma, South India. 

“ It yields a large quantity of indifferent Gamboge,” (Roxburgh.) 


GARDENIA, 
iardenia coronaria, Ham. 

Vem. — Yeng-khat, Burm. 

A tree met with all over Burma from Chittagong, Pegu, and Martaban 
down to Tenassejim. 

Yields a yellow wax. 
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GUfiJUlf. 
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Gardenia gurpmifera, Linn, f., Rusiacem. 

Vera. — Dikamali, kamarri, HinA., Guz. j Chitta matta, gaggaru, TEL. : 
Chitta, iambi, Kan. 

A large shrub of Central and South India. 

It yields a yellow gutn-resin. Ainslie* calls this Chumbipisim. The 
resin occurs in the form of earthy-looking masses of a dull olive-green 
j colour. The odour is peculiar and offensive . 

G. lucida, Roxb. 

Vera. — Diiimili, Hind., Guz. j Kumbi, Tam. ; Karinga, Tel. 

Found in Central and South India, and Chittagong. 

The gum is hard, opaque, yellow, greenish or brown, with a strong 
smell, and is used in the treatment of cutaneous disease, and to keep on 
flies and worms. {Gamble.) 

G. obtusifolia, Roxb. 

Vern. — Yingat, Burm. 

A small, deciduous tree of Burma. 

It yields a yellow, pellucid resin. 

GARUGA. 

Garuga pinnata, Roxb,, Burserace®. 

Vein. — Ghogar, Hind.j Jum, Beng.; Kharpat, Pb.j Koordk, Bom.; 
Karre vembtt, Tam. j Chinyop, Burm. 

Grows in the Sub-Himalayan forest from the Jumna eastward. 
Central and South India, Chittagong, and Burma. 

The clear, greenish-yellow exudation of this tree, called curvambu 
(exhibited in Madras in 1855), contains a small proportion of resin and 
some oil; it has a tercbinthiaceous odour and taste. 

Gluta travancorica, Beddome, Anacardiace®. 

GOSSYPIUM. 

Gossypium herbaceum, Linn., Malvace®. 

The Common Indian Cotton. 

A small specimen was exhibited in Madras in 1835. 

This may be a mistake for G. arboreum, if not for Bombax mala 
baricutn. 

Additional information and specimens would be very interesting. 

GREVILLEA. 

Grevillea robusta, Kunn., Proteace®. 

The Side Oak. 

A native of Australia; grows well in India; a fine avenue may be seet 
in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens running toward the great Banyan tree. 
Yields a gum, like Moringa, of a vinous-red colour. 

Gurjun. 

Balsam or Wood-oil. 

This valuable substance is the produce of several Burmese trees, c 
which Q’pterocarpus laevis and D. tur’ natus are the most importan 
which see. 
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GUTTAgPERCHA. 

utta-percha. 

A commercial term for the inspissated milky sap of several plants, of 
which nearly all (or at least 311 the important Ones) belong to the natural 
order Sapotaces. The word gutta-percha is of Malayan origin; it signi¬ 
fies the gum or gutta of the tree known as percha. The gutta-percha of t 
commerce is, however, chiefly the gutta-taban *or Dichopsis Gutta, a tree of 
Perak. As it reaches thq market, howevgr, this is largely adulterated, 
often consisting of the inspissated saps of some five or«six different plants 
mixed together, of which a fig and bread fruit tree, yielding inferior India- 
rubber, are most probably the largest adulterants. Gutta-percha seems 
to have come into the notice of Europe in the year 1845 (from the Straits), 
its important uses soon causing an immense demand. It is principally 
used in coating telegraphic cables, it being a perfect insulator, while of 
such a nature as to withstand, in a remarkable degree, the action of water. 
It is in fact much more durable when entirely submerged than when 
exposed to a moist atmosphere. About 10 years have been stated to be 
the period it will withstand the variations of climate in the air j 20 years 
if enclosed in iron tubes; but 20 years, when it has been submerged, have 
no appreciable effect upon the article. This is due to the fact that under 
the influence of light and air it slowly becomes oxidised, being converted 
into a brittle resin soluble in hot alcohol. This is the great 'defect of 
Gutta-percha, for, when oxidised, it loses its plastic nature. Under water 
and at great depths in the sea, it is, however, very durable, hence its value 
as an insulator for submarine cables. Chemically, gutta-percha is almost 
identical with India-rubber, but it differs physically, being tough and 
inelastic. 


Since the date Gutta-percha was made known to Europe, perhaps no 
substance has developed more rapidly, and, with India-rubber, its uses 
may be said to be so many and so important as to make it perfectly indis¬ 
pensable to commerce. 

The immense demand has caused an extended enquiry all over the 
globe with the view of expanding the field of supply or discovering sub- 
stitutes in sufficient abundance likely to meet the demand without 
endangering the extermination of the supply of plants. 'As far as Gutta¬ 
percha is at present concerned, there carmot be a doubt but that a few 
years more will suffice to eradicate the supply from the Straits Settlements. 
T his prospect is an alarming one, and one in which not only the Colonial 
Government should take the most decided steps within its power, but one 
which should excite a reaction in India. There does not seem to be the 
slightest reason why our tidal forests should not, to a large extent, be made 
to meet the demand. There cannot be a doubt but that the true Gutta¬ 
percha plant would thrive in many of our almost wasted forest tracts were 
it to be experimentally introduced. 

Dr. Dennys, in a report submitted to the Straits Government, urges the 
absolute necessity of Government taking over the responsibility of pre¬ 
serving and renovating the Gutta-percka forests. He calculates that by 
planting the waste lands in Singapore, in about 20 years 100,000 trees of 
Gutta-percha plant would yield $450,000. There seems every 
r"T° n l ° ,c° p , e t .. t , lf sim Ply planted with other trees in our sub-tropical 
rests on the low hills near the sea an enormous revenue might in the 
tuture be obtained without any cost of cultivation whatever more than the 
mere ordinary conservancy charges which are being incurred in any case, 

1 ?• <5 “ e fV on of Gutta-percha supply is quite independent from that of 
India-rubber.. When about^o years old the trees are cut down and 


ringed in spaces'a foot wide , 
of the tree is § cut off, as this is 


15 to 18 inches apart. Th^* upper-end 
Id to cause bleeding more freely. Buckets 
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are placed below the ringed portions to collect the sap. This is carried 
away and boiled until it solidifies;'in some cases water and salt are. 
added to assist solidification. Thus when mature the Gutta-percha tree is 
simply felled, cultivation being relieved of the delicate process of sucking 
the sap frpm a living tree (an operation exceedingly difficult and expensive 
with India-rubber), and resolving itself consequently into a systematic 
plantation in which so many trees are annually renewed. If the coast 
nills of India are climatica'ily suited to the Gutta-percha tree, there would 
therefore seem every reason ( to expect a rich, return were Government to 
request the Forest Department to plant out so many trees per annum in 
such forests as may be found suitable for this purpose. 

Another interesting feature which the increasing demand for Gutta¬ 
percha must solve is the possibility of (in a simple way) transforming the 
milky sap of some of the numerous wild'plants of India so as to render 
these serviceable as gutta substitutes. In the following enumeration of 
the Gutta-percha-yielding plants will be found a few on which it would seem 
highly desirable that systematic experiments should be performed with this 
object. If it could be possible to utilise the milk-sap of many of our wild 
Euphorbias or of Calotropis gigantea, an immense increased source of 
wealth would be thereby brought to light. 

(24] — 1. Alstonia scholaris, R. Br., Apocynace®. 

Vera.— Satidn , satwin , Hind; Chatman , Beng. 

A tall, handsome, evergreen tree, common on the Sub-H imalayan tract, 
from the Jumna eastward, ascending to 3,000 feet in altitude. Plentiful 
throughout India and Burma in a state of cultivation. 

One of the many forms of this tree has recently been discovered to be 
the source of the Gutta-pulei of Singapore. This tree has long been 
regarded in India as yielding an'inferior India-rubber. 

[44] — 2. Bassia mottleyana, De Vriese, Sapotaceje. 

A tree of Malacca and Borneo, known in the vernacular as kotian. 
Mr. Mottley says that this tall and straight tree, when wounded, yields a 
copious flow of milky juice which hardens to a brittle, waxy resin, readily 
softened by heat. This has been described as an inferior kind of gutta¬ 
percha. 

[61] —3. Calotropis gigantea, fi. Br., Asclepiadiaceie. 

The madar or akanda, a plant scarcely to be distinguished from the 
following species, the properties and uses of which are identical, and both 
these plant? may therefore be discussed jointly. C. gigantea is most 
abundant in the lower provinces and Eastern India, while C. procera is 
the species chiefly met with in Upper or Northern and Central India. 

[62] —4. C. procera, R. Br. 

Syn.— C. Hamiltoni, Wall . 

Vern.— Akand , at, madar. Hind. ; Akunda, Beng. ; Auk, Nepal, j Arka, 
Sans. ; Aushar, Arab. ; Kharak, Pers. ; Aida, Mahr. ; Yercum, Tam. ; 
Jilledu, Tel. ; Mayo-bin, Burm. 

Small shrubs, the former sometimes becoming almost a bush, common 
everywhere throughout India, in waste lands, after luxuriating on the 
poorest soils, and largely cultivated as a hedge in some parts of the country. 
The fibre is perhaps the finest in India, but is difficult of separation. 

The inspissated and sun-dried milky sap torn the stem resembles Gutta¬ 
percha. The madar is in fact the most int/Testing and most hopeful plant 
not belonging to the natural order Sapotr hat, which cah be said to yield 
a substance resembling Gutta-percha.' ;r likely to obtain a commercial 
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reputation as a gutta-percha substitute. Dr. Riddell, the Superintendent 
Surgeon to the Nizam’s army, \vas apparently the ‘first to separate and 
experiment with this gum ; his results having been published, in the first 
instance, by Captain (the late distinguished Colonel) Meadows Taylor in 
a letter to the Secretary, /Pgri-Horticultural' Society of India, Vol. viii. 
Afterwards Dr. Riddell republished his discovery in the Bombay Times 
for 1852. As these letters may not be accessible to persons likely to be 
interested by this subject, I take the liberty of republishing the more # 
important parts narrating the actual experiments :— 

"My dear Sir,—I observe in the last humber of the Society's Transactions tbat 
the mudir (Asclcpia gigantca ) affords a very valuable kind of hemp or flax; and I 
have now the pleasure to communicate to you another valuable property it possesses, 
which has been lately discovered by a friend here, under whose permission I make 
the present communications to you. 

“Dr. Riddell, the Officiating Superintendent Surgeon of the Nizam’s Army, 
had for some time been employed in extracting or determining by chemical experi¬ 
ments the well-known medicinal properties of this plant, and during his investigation, 
having had occasion to collect the milky juice or sap, and expose it to the air, found, 
as it gradually dried, that it became tough and hard, and not unlike gutta-percha. 
This induced him to treat the juice as that of the gutta-percha tree js apne, and the 
result has been the obtaining of a substance apparently precisely analogous to gutta¬ 
percha, of which 1 have the pleasure to send you a specimen, bearing the -impression 
of his seal, marked No. 1. 

“ The mode of preparing this substance is as follows:— , 

“The juice or sap to be collected by incision. An open slit may be made in the 
back of the plant and a pot tied to it, when it will flow into it; or it may be collected 
by cutting the back and catching as much as flows out at once. Dr. Riddell 
calculates that ten average-sized plants or bushes will yield as much juice as will make 
a pound of gutta-percha substance, but it is not known yet how far the plant will 
bear tapping without injury, nor how often, or at what intervals, the extractions of 
juice might be made. 

“The juice extracted may either be exposed to the sun in a shallow vessel, or 
left to dry in the shade: by the former process, the substance becomes a little darker 
than by the latter. 

“ When it has attained a tough consistency, it may be well worked up in very hot 
water with a wooden kneader, or boiled; either process serves to remove an acrid*] 
property of the juice, as also all other matter but the gutta-percha itself. It is 
believed that the more it is boiled and worked up, the harder it prill eventually become 
when cool. 

“Comparison with the true gutta-percha gives the following results:— 

"Sulphuric acid—chars it. • 

“ Nitric acid—converts it into a yellow resinous substance. 

“ Muriatic acid—has very little effect updti it. 

“ Acetic acid—has no effect. 

“ Alcohol—ditto. 

“Spirit of turpentine—dissolves it into a viscid glue which, when taken up between 
the finger and thumb, pressed together, and then separated, shows numberless 
minute and separate threads. . 

“The above chemical tests correspond exactly with the established results of the 
real gutta-percha. 

“ The substance, however hard it may have become, becomes immediately flexible 
in hot water, and readily takes any form required, receiving and retaining impressions 
of seals, ornaments, &c. It has been made into small cups and other vessels which 
are not found to alter in form. , 

A test I suggested myself was, would it unite with gutta-percha, and this was 
satisfactorily proved in my presence. A piece of the real gutta-percha of similar 
size, with a piece of the new substance, was softened in hot water, and united readily.* 

“ The tests by acids on the mixed substance did not differ from those on either of 
the two original substances. ******** 

“ If the ‘ muddar ’ could be profitably grown for its hemp alone, it is evident, if 
this new substance proves in practice what it now appears to be, that an acre of 
cultivation of it would prodilhe a large quantity of juice and thus materially enhance 
its value. The poorest land Offices for its growth, but I have no doubt that if 
cultivated’ and plentifully irrigated, not only would the yield of juice be larger, but 
the frowth of the plant, and the neness of its fibre when made into Hlmp, materially 
increased.” ( Meadows Taylor, i\i.-Horti, Society's Journal, Vol. VIfl.) 
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are placed below the ringed portions to collect the sap. This is carried 
away and boiled until it solidifies;*in some cases water and salt are. 
added to assist solidification. Thus when mature the Gutta-percha tree is 
simply felled, cultivation being relieved of the delicate process of sucking 
the sap frpm a living tree (an operation exceedingly difficult and expensive 
with India-rubber), and resolving itself consequently into a systematic 
plantation in which so many trees are annually renewed. If the coast 
hills of India are climatically suited to the Gutta-percha tree, there would 
therefore seem every reason t to expect a rich,return were Government to 
request the Forest Department to plant out so many trees per annum in 
such forests as may be found suitable for this purpose. 

Another interesting feature which the increasing demand for Gutta¬ 
percha must solve is the possibility of (in a simple way) transforming the 
milky sap of some of the numerous wild'plants of India so as to render 
these serviceable as gutta substitutes. In the following enumeration of 
the Gutta-percha-yielding plants will be found a few on which it would seem 
highly desirable that systematic experiments should be performed with this 
object. If it could be possible to utilise the milk-sap of many of our wild 
Euphorbias or of Calotropis gigantea, an immense increased source of 
wealth would be thereby brought to light. 

[34]—i. Alstonia scholaris, R. Br., Apocynace m. 

item. — Satidn, satwin, Hind; Chatman, Beng. 

A tall, handsome, evergreen tree, common on the Sub-Himalayan tract, 
from the Jumna eastward, ascending to 3,000 feet in altitude. Plentiful 
throughout India and Burma in a state of cultivation. 

One of the many forms of this tree has recently been discovered to be 
the source of the Gutta-pulei of Singapore. This tree has long been . 
regarded in India as yielding an'inferior India-rubber. 

[44]—2. Bassia mottleyana, De Vriese, Sapotaceje. 

A tree of Malacca and Borneo, known in the vernacular as kotian. 
Mr. Mottley says that this tall and straight tree, when wounded, yields a 
copious flow of rnilky juice which hardens to a brittle, waxy resin, readily 
softened by heat. This has been described as an inferior kind of gutta¬ 
percha. 

[61] —3. Calotropis gigantea, p. Br., Asclepiadiace®. 

The madar or akanda, a plant scarcely to be distinguished from the 
following species, the properties and uses of which are identical, and both 
these plant? may therefore be discussed jointly. C. gigantea is most 
abundant in the lower provinpes and Eastern India, while C. procera is 
the species chiefly met with in Upper or Northern and Central India. 

[62] —4. C. procera, R. Br. 

Syn. —C. Hamilton!, Wall. 

Vern.— Akand, ak, madar, Hind. ; Akunda, Beng. ; Auk, Nepal. ; Arka, 
Sans. ; Aushar, Arab. ; Kharak, Pers. ; Akda, Mahr. ; Yercum, Tam.; 
Jilledu, Tel. ; Mayo-bin, Burm. 

Small shrubs, the former sometimes becoming almost a bush, common 
everywhere throughout India, in waste lands, after luxuriating on the 
poorest soils, and largely cultivated as a hedge in some parts of the country. 
The fibre is perhaps the finest in India, but is difficult of separation. 

The inspissated and sun-dried milky sap fcom the stem resembles Gutta¬ 
percha. The madar is in fact the most interesting and most hopeful plant 
not belonging to the natural order Sapotf We, which call be said to yield 
a substance resembling Gutta-percha ! ;r likely to obtain a commercial 
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reputation as a gutta-percha substitute. Dr. Riddell, the Superintendent | 
Surgeon to the Nizam's army, Vas apparently the "first to separate and 
experiment with this gum ; his results having been published, in the first 
instance, by Captain (the late distinguished Colonel) Meadows Taylor iri 
a letter to the Secretary, /fgri-Horticultural- Society of Ind^, Vol. viii. 
Afterwards Dr. Riddell republished his discovery in the Bombay Times 
for 185a. As these letters may not be accessible to persons likely to bg 
interested by this subject, I take the liberty of republishing the more 
important parts narrating the actual experiments :— 

« My dear Sir,—I observe in the last humber of the Socifty's Transactions that 
the mud&r (Asclepia gigantea ) affords a very valuable kind of hemp or flax ; and I 
have now the pleasure to communicate to you another valuable property it possesses, 
which has been lately discovered by a friend here, under whose permission 1 make 
the present communications to you. , 

“Dr. Riddell, the Officiating Superintendent Surgeon of the Nizam’s Army, 
had for some time been employed in extracting or determining by chemical experi¬ 
ments the well-known medicinal properties of this plant, and during his investigation, 
having had occasion to collect the milky juice or sap, and expose it to the air, found, 
as it gradually dried, that it became tough and hard, and not unlike gutta-percha. 
This induced him to treat the juice as that of the gutta-percha tree is done, and the 
result has been the obtaining of a substance apparently precisely analogous to gutta¬ 
percha, of which I have the pleasure to send you a specimen, bearing the impression 
of his seal, marked No. 1. 

“ The mode of preparing this substance is as follows:— 

“The juice or sap to be collected by incision. An open slit may be made in the 
back of the plant and a pot tied to it, when it will flow into it; or it may be collected 
by cutting the back and catching as much as flows out at once. Dr. Riddell 
calculates that ten average-sized plants or bushes will yield as much juice as will make 
a pound of gutta-percha substance, but it is not known yet how far the plant will 
bear tapping without injury, nor how often, or at what intervals, the extractions of 
juice mightbe made. 

“The juice extracted may either be exposed to the sun in a shallow vessel, or 
left to dry m the shade: by the former process, the substance becomes a little darker 
than by the latter. 

“ When it has attained a tough consistency, it may be well worked up in very hot_ 
water with a wooden kneader, or boiled j either process serves to remove an acrid” 
property of the juice, as also all other matter but the gutta-percha itself. It is 
believed that the more it is boiled and worked up, the harder it will eventually become 
when cool. 
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“ Comparison with the true gutta-percha gives the following results:— 

“ Sulphuric acid—chars it. _. 

“ Nitric acid—converts it into a yellow resinous substance. 

“ Muriatic acid—has very little effect updki it. 

“ Acetic acid—has no effect. 

“ Alcohol—ditto. 

“ Spirit of turpentine—dissolves it into a viscid glue which, when taken up between 
the finger and thumb, pressed together, and then separated, shows numberless 
minute and separate threads. . 

“ The above chemical tests correspond exactly with the established results of the 
real gutta-percha. 

“ The substance, however hard it may have become, becomes immediately flexible 
in hot water, and readily takes any form required, receiving and retaining impressions 
of seals, ornaments, &c. It has been made into small cups and other vessels which 
are not found to alter in form. % 

“ A test I suggested myself was, would it unite with gutta-percha, and this was 
satisfactorily proved in my presence. A piece of the red gutta-percha of similar 
SIZe ’ a P iece of the new substance, was softened in hot water, and united readily.* 
“ The tests by acids on the mixed substance did not differ from those on either of 
the two original substances. **###•** 
“ K the ‘ muddir ’ could be profitably grown for its hemp alone, it is evident, if 
this new substance proves in practice wbat it now appears to be, that an acre of 
cultivation of it would produce a large quantity of juice and thus materially enhance 
its value. The poorest land Offices for its growth, but I have no doubt that if 
cultivated' and _ plentifully irrigated, not only would the yield of juice be larger, but 
the growth of the plant, and theSieness of its fibre when made into H6mp, materially 
increased.” ^(Meadows Taylor, Ski.-Horti. Society's Journal, Vol. VIII.) 
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Dr. Riddell subsequently wrote: 

“ As regards my experiments with the f '‘ muddar ’ juice, they are as follows* 
Having collected about 18 fluid ounces I had it strained through a cloth, and exposed 
13J ounces of it to solar evaporation on a flat dish. In three days it became firm, 
separating itself from the dish and easily removed^ I then placed it in boiling water, 
and workedlt well about with a spatula, and when cool enough to handle, kneaded 
it with my fingers; when cool I found it to weigh a little more than six ounces. I 
then boiled it, and, as it cooled, worked it well again : and on weighing the substance, 
found it had lost one ounce, it was then pulled out into shreds and boiled a second 
time, kneading it whilst cooling, and four ounces two drachms, apothecaries’ weight, 
was obtained of whatl call ‘ muddaf ’ gutt^-percha. ' 

“The next experiment was with four, ounces of the juice, which weighed four 
ounces apothecaries’ weight, and placing it in a basin, 1 poured about one quart of 
boiling water on it, stirring it up, and then leaving it to stand, when it broke into 
curds which fell to the bottom. I then partially poured off the fluid, and filtered the 
residue through paper, and on its being sufficiently dry to be removed, found it to 
weigh one ounce six drachms. It was then worked well in hot water two or three 
times, and formed into a mass which gave six drachms, thus losing one ounce. On 
the whole it will be seen that the most economical method of preparing the juice 
is by solar evaporation, the residue being nearly double to that of the second experi¬ 
ment. ” 

Mr. Liotard publishes, in his Memorandum on the materials in India 
suitablofor the Manufacture of Paper, the opinion of Professor Redwood 
upon Madar-gutta. The Professor considers it possesses many properties 
in common with Gutta-percha of commerce. The specimen so reported 
upon was collected by Captain G. E. Hollings, Deputy Commissioner, 
Shahpur (in the Punjab) in the year 1853, little more than one year after 
the date of the original discovery of this Gutta. We have learned nothing 
further in 30 years, and uncountable riches of fibre and gum have all the 
while been wasting along every roadside and over every rubbish heap. 

[873—3. Dichopsis elliptic^, Be nth, Sapotace*. 

The panchoti, a large tree of the Western Ghats, yielding the 
Indian gutta-percha. 

[88]—6. Dichopsis Gutta, Benth. & Hoot. 

The Finest Gutta-percha. 

A large tree, indigenous to the Straits and Malayan Archipelago. 
The enormous demand for Gutta-perchas has exterminated this exceed¬ 
ingly valuable plant from all accessible places. It flourishes most on the 
sides of the hills near Perak. ,, 

There are two forms, one with red flowers known as tuban-merut, and 
the other with white flowers, tuban-pateh. The young trees require 
shade and a rich well-drained soil, hence the preference for hill-sides. 
No special period is observed for collecting the gutta. Full-grown 
trees, say 20 years old, are hewn down and tapped all along at dis¬ 
tances of 18 inches. The yield is variously estimated at from 10, 15, 
20, or even 40 cathies (a cathi is 1$ lbs.) a tree. Allowing 15 lbs. to be a 
fair average yield, to afford the amount exported from the Straits in 1875 
there must have been destroyed 600,000 trees. The demand continues 
to exceed the supply, and if a pt oteedng hand be not extended over the 
Gutta-percha forests, extermination must be inevitable. 

Singapore and Penang are the chief collecting depdts. 

[88] —7. Dichopsis obovata, Clarle. 

An evergreen tree of Tenasserim, extending to Malacca and Penang. 
Kur* says it yields gutta-percha. 

[89] —8. pichops polyantha, Benth. 

Vent. — Tali, Beng ; Sill-kurta, Cach. 

40 < 
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A tree, 30 to 40 feet in height, occurring in Sylhet, Chittagong, and PERCH. 
Pegu. Kurz says it produces a good quality of gutta-percha in large quan¬ 
tities, probably not inferior to that of Singapore. 

9. Gutta Sundek, the second best form of gutta-percha, is at present 
unidentified. It occurs abundantly in the Malay Peninsulh. M. Beau- 
visage identified it as Keratephorus Leerii, Husk., but the Kew autho¬ 
rities regard this as incorrect, and Dr. Trimen, who, in the Ceylon Botanic 
Gardens, has succeeded in obtaining young seedlings, thinks it maw 
prove a species of Payfena. 

[ 99 ] — I0 - Dyera costulata, Hook, f, Apocynace®. 

[100] —11 D. laxiflora. Hook. f. 

Trees which inhabit the forests of Malacca, Singapore and Sumatra. 

They yield the gutta-jelutong of commerce. 

[106] —12. Euphorbia Cattimandoo, Elliot, Euphorbiace®. 

Vern.— Kati Mandu, Tam. 

This yields the Catimandu cement of the Madras Presidency. It 
contains sufficient caoutchouc to make it a profitable source t of supply, 
if not of India-rubber, at least of gutta-percha. 

[107] —13. Euphorbia neriifolia, Linn. 

Vern.— Mansa-sij. 

Yields a milky sap which, on drying, much resembles gutta-percha, 
and for which there seems every probability of its being used as a sub¬ 
stitute. 

[108] —14. Euphorbia pulcherrima, Willd. 

Dr. Riddell recommends this, as also the next species, as suitable 
for the preparation of gutta-percha. 

[109] —15. Euphorbia resinifera. 

This plant yields the gum known as Euphorbiura, now largely used 
as an anticorrosive paint for the bottoms of ships; it comes chiefly from 
Morocco and Barbary. Its resisting the action of water depends upon 
its resemblance to gutta-percha. • 

[110] —16. Euphorbia Tirucalli, Litfk. 

Vern. — Lankasij, Bend. ; Sehud, Hind, j Tim kalli, Mal, j Sha-soung- 
leknyo, Burm. 

A small tree cultivated throughout India and used as*a hedge. 

Dr. Riddell says this yields a fairly good gutta-percha. 

' [* 59 l— *7- Mimusops manilkara, Don., Sapotace®. 

The Sapota Tree. 

Largely cultivated on account of its fruit in Bengal; yields the Mexi¬ 
can chicle-gum, a substance closely ibsembling gutta-percha. 

[166]—18. Payena Malngayi, C.B.C., Sapotace®. 

ercha^ 6 ^ a * acca anc * Penang, said by Maingay to abound in gutta- 


In drawing up the a\pve lists of gutta-yielding plants, I have borrow¬ 
ed largely from the KewWeport for 1881 : from Spons’ Encyclopaedia, 
a^d ‘ rom Journal of tli/magri.-Hort. Society; the Government Proceed- 
tngs; and Mr. Baden-PoTSj^U's Punjab Products. 
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Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguminosje. 

Vern.— Anjan, Hind., Mar. ; Acha, alti, Tam. ; Naryepi, yapa, Tel.; 
Kamra, Kan. ; Parsid, SlNQROWLl. 0 
Found in the Avy forests of South and Central India, as far north as 
the Banda district of the North-West Provinces. 

It yields a gum. 


174 


H. pinnata, Roxb: 

Vern .— KoUvu, Tinnevelly; Matayen sampr&ni, Travancore; Yetine, 
Manjarabad. 

Found on the Western Ghits from South Kanara to Travancore. 
Exudes a red sticky substance, similar to Copaiba Balsam. It is a 
thick, viscid fluid, used medicinally in India as a good substitute for 

Copaiba. 


175 Hog-gum. 

This is chiefly obtained from Symphonia globulifera, Linn., Guttiff.r m, 
Persian Hog Tragacanth. See Prunus Amygdalus. 

HOLIGARNA. 

176 Holigama longifolia, Roxb., Anacardiace*. 

Vent. — Barola, Beng. ; Khreik, Magh. ; Hilagiri, Bom. 

A tall tree, native of Eastern Bengal, Chittagong, and Pegu. The 
Bombay form seems most probably to be H. Amoottiana, Hook.f. 

It yields a dichromic exudation, which causes blisters. This, on 
hardening, forms a sort of gum-resin. 


HOPEA. 

177 Hopea odorata, Roxb., Dipterocarpe m. 

The Rock Dammar of Commerce. 

Vern. — Rimda, And.; Thingan, Burm. 

Found scattered in the evergreen forests of British Burma and the 
Andaman Islands. 

It yields a yellow resin, from which the Andamanese prepare a sort 
of wax. Specimens and additional information much required. (See 

Poon-yet.) 

ISONANDRA. 

178 Isonandra obovata, Griff., Sapotaces. 

Vern.-? 

An evergreen tree of Tenasserim. 

It yields a sort of gutta-percha. Gamble,,’ ho mentions, this fact, seems 
doubtful whe.her the plant should not be ref red to Dlchopsic. 
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jatropha. 

Jatropha Curcas, Linn., Euphorbiace*. 

Vern.— Bag-bherenda, safed ind. Hind., Beng. ; Kaat-amunck, Tam.; 
Thinbcmkyetsu, Buhm. 

Indigenous in America; cultivated in most parts of Indif, especially in 
Coromandel and Travancore. 


Dr. Dymock informs me that when wounded a viscid juice flows from 
this plant, which gradually dries into a substance resembling shell-lac in 
colour and consistence. The juice is used by the natives like collodion to 
close wounds, 

JUNIPERUS. 

Juniperus communis, Linn., Conifer*. 

Vem. — Nuch, pethra, bentha, betar, long shir, ckickia, HIMALAYAN NAMES. 

North-West Himalayas, ascending to 14,000 feet. 

Wood highly resinous. 

J. excelsa, M. Biel. 

Himalayan Pencil Cedar. 

Vem. — Dhip.padam, N. W. P.; Chalai, shihpa, lair, shurbuta, Hima¬ 
layan names ; Dhupi, Nepal ; Apirs, Beluchistan. 

Arid tract of the North-West Himalaya and Western Tibet, ex¬ 
tending eastward to Nepal, and in the mountains of Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan. 

It yields a resin, from which Dhup is prepared in India. (Atkinson.) 
Dr. Dymock informs me that the Duhp of Bombay commerce is Boswellia 
bark imported from Aden. See Boswellia, 

J. recurva, Ham. 

Vem. — Bettir, bhed&ra, giggal, agani, N. W. P.; Wetyar, bettor, phu- 
lu, Pb. 

Sikkim and Bhutan. One of the great sources of Dhup or incense in 
India. (Atkinson.) The resinous twigs are used for incense. 

Kino. See Butea frondosa, Roxb., and Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., 

Leguminosje. 


Lac, 


LAC. 


A resinous injaustation, caused by the parasitic action of an insert. 
Coccus Lacca. T^HUigs so encrusted are known as stick-lac. When 
broken off from thewigs and washed in water, the resin breaks up into 
small particles, knowntuis seed-lac ; while the water used in the washings 
yields lac-dye. Seed-Ht, when melted over a fire and squeezed through a 
long sack into troughs^lrereads out into thin flakes known as shell-lac. 
u dropped into roundedjjasses, it is button-lac ; if into larger pieces, it is 
sheet-lac or piece-lac. * 
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The following are the plants on which the Lac insect is found, and 
specimens of each,’ together with all available information and any addi¬ 
tional trees, will be most acceptable:— 

1. Acacia arabica, Willd, (Leguminosse). The Babul or Kikar; Gamble, igi. 

“ In Sind and Guzerat yields large quantities of lac." 

2. Acacia Catechu. Willd. (Leguminosse). 

3. Albizzia lucida, Benth., Sil'-ori, Beng. 

4. Aleurites moluccana, Willd. fEuphorbiacere). The Akrot, introduced from 

Malay, now almost wild, especially in South India. 

S> Anona squamosa, Linn. (Anonaceae). The At a, a tree introduced from the 
West Indies. 

6. Butea frondosa Roxb. (Leguminosae). The Dhak or Palas. 

7. Butea superba, Roxb. (Leguminosae). A climber, scarcely distinguishable 

from the tree B. frondosa , except by its habit. 

8. Carissa Carandas, Linn. (Apocynaceae). Var. spinarum, sp., A. DC. 

9. Celtis Roxburghii, Bedd. (Urticaceae). Eastern Bengal, Central and South 

India. 

10. Ceratonia Siliqua (Leguminosae). The Carob Tree ; now almost naturalised 

in the Punjab and South India. 

11. Croton Draco, Schlech. (Euphorbiaceae). 

12. Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. (Leguminosae). 

13. Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. (Leguminosae). 

14. Dichrostachys cinerea W. & A. (Leguminosae). The Virtuli, a shrub of 

Central and South India. 

15. Dolichandrone Rheedii, Seem., a small tree of Burma and the Andaman 

Islands. 

16. Eriolaena Hookeriana, W. &A. (Sterculiaceae). (Erioleena spectabiles yields 

fibre.) 

17. Erythrina indica, Linn. (Leguminosae). 

18. Feronia Elephantum, Correa. (Rutacea;). 

19. Ficus bengalensis, Linn. (Urticaceae). 

20. Ficus comosa, Roxb., in Assam. • 

21. Ficus cordifolia, Roxb.; Gamble, 33$; Assam Lac. 

22. Ficus elastica, Bl. The India-rubber Tree (the Bar). 

23. Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 

24. Ficus infectdria, Willd. The Pakar or Keol. (Young buds are eaten, and 

the bark yields a fibre.) * 

25. Ficus laccifera, Roxb. A native of Sylhet, the Ruthal But. 

26. Ficus religiosa, Linn. The Aswat or Pipal. (The Gori or Deomuga silk¬ 

worm feeds upon it.) 

27. Garuga pinnata, Roxb. (Burseracce). The Garuga or Kaikar. 

28. Kydia calycina, Roxb. (Malvaeea:). A small tree, the Rola. The inner 
• bark yields a good fibre. 

29 Lagerstrcemia parviflora, Book. f. (Lythraceae);. e Bakli or Sida (one 
of the trees upon which the Tasar silk-worm is • and). 

30. Mangifera indica, Linn. (Anacardiaceae), The', Mango, in its wild state, 

often yields lac. 

31. Nephelium Litchii, Camb. (Sapindaceas). Thg'i.itclrfc 

32. Ougeinia d'albergioides, Benth. (Legigninos; . The Sandan. 
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33. Prosopis spicigera, Linn. fLeguminosae). The Jhand of the arid zones of 

the Punjab and Guzerat; 1 very useful tree, being-the chief steam-fuel in 
those regions. 

34. Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb. (Leguminosae). The Bija or Kino tree, a 

native of Central anchSouth India. 

35. Pithecolobium dulce, Benth. (Leguminosae). The Dakhini babul, a tree 

introduced from Mexico. 

36. Schima crenata, Korth. (Ternstroemiaceil). An evergreen tree of Burm^ 

37. Schleichera trijuga, Willi. (Sapindaceae). The Kusum, Koosum, or Ku- 

sumb. This is the most important^of all the lac frees. It is a nat’ve of 
the Sub-Himalaya, Central and South India, and Burma. 

38. Shorea robusta, Gaertn. (Dipterocarpeae). The Sdl Tree. The ease with 

which this plant coppices, and its power of endurance and rapid growth, 
make it one of the best trees for lac cultivation. 

39. Shorea Talura, Roxb. A native of Mysore; sometimes called S. laccifera 

or Vatica laccifera. 

40. Tectona grandis, Linn. (Verbenaceae). The Teak-wood , a native of Cen¬ 

tral and South India and Burma. 

41. Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A. (Combretaceas). The Saj, piasal, or asan. 

42. Zizyphus Jujuba, Lam. (Rhamneae). The Ber or Kul. Although the lac 

yielded by this tree is inferior in quality, the ease with jvhich it may 
be propagated makes it a good lac-yielding tree, suited specially to the 
Punjab. 

43. Zizyphus zylopyra, Willi. (Rhamneae). The Kat-ber. 
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' The following are the specimens of Lac in the Bengal Economic Museum; the trees 
from which derived cannot be determined:— 

Stick Lac, Nos. 2005, 2010, 2024, 2025, 3706, 3707, 4072, 4089, 4416, 4417, 4482, 
4(130, 5009, 5034, 6410, 7661, S106, 8867, 8871, 9087, 908S, 
9089, 9090, 10960, 11500, 11859, 11996, 12067, 12208, 12263, 
12264,12265,12564,12715, 12716, 12717, 12718, 12756, 12757, 
12758, 12759,13107, 13397, 13398. 

Seed Lac, Nos. 1362, 2006, 2011, 2218, 3060, 4010, 4433, 4677, 6364, 7662, 9507, 
10887, 12261, 12714, 13399, ‘3400, •13401, 13402, 13403. 
Shell Lac, Nos. 2008, 2013, 2022, 3439, 9091. 

Piece and Button Lac, Nos. 2014, 3438, 7663,7731,8107,9092,11881,12760. 
Sealing Wax, Nos. 3430, 3431, 3432, 31(33, 3434, 3435, 3436, 3437, 12963. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA. 

Lagerstroemia Flos-Reginae, Retz. 

Syn.—L. Regina, Roxb. 

Vern. — Jaril, Beng. Ajhar, Ass.; Tamana, Mahr.; Kadali, Tam.; 
Challa,, Kan.; Ryinma, Burm.; Murute, Cingh. 

Found in East Bengal, Assam, Burma, and on the West Coast, ex¬ 
tending north to Ratnagiri. 

It yields a gUm-resin. 

L. parviflora, , Lythraceje, 

Vern. Bakli^mcaura, sida, JdiND.; Sida, Beng.; Kanhil, Lepcha; 
Lakana bodarn^/l\F.R.; Chinangi, Tel. ; Zaungbale , Burm. 

Grows in the Sub-Tfcmalayan tract, from the Jumna eastward, in Oudh, 
Bengal, Assam, CdntrAand South India. 

* It yieldS a sweet gui%fesin. t 
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Lagerstrcemia tomentosa, Presl., Lythraceje. 

Vern.— Leea/Buntt. 

A large deciduous tree of Burma; frequent in Pegu and Martaban. 
Exudes a red resin. ( Kure.) 


LIQUIDAMBAR. 

Liquidambar orientalis, Miller , Hamamelide.®. 

Liquid Storax. 

Vern. — Sildras, Hind, and Bom. ; Miah-sayelah, Arab.; Silkaka, Sans j 
Neri-arishippdl, Tam. 

A handsome tree, resembling a plane, often growing to the height of 
40 feet and forming forests in the south-western part of Asia Minor. 
Liquid. Storax or Rose Malloes is imported into Bombay from Asia 
Minor, and is much used in Hindu n.edicine. It is largely exported from 
Bombay to China, where it has for many centuries been vised as a medi¬ 
cine, having been formerly carried into China by the Arabs as far back 
as during the Ming dynasty, A.D. 1368-1628. 

The method of Extraction oi Liquid Storax is curious. It is carried 
on by Turcomans. They strip off the outer bark and reject it. The 
inner bark is then scraped off and thrown into pits until a sufficient 
quantity has been collected, by boiling in a copper vessel the resin is 
afterwards separated from the residue. The boiling is said to be done with 
brackish water. The residual bark is then placed : n hair bags and subjected 
to pressure, when a further proportion of the oleoresin is obtained. The 
dried and compressed bark is then made into cakes, and constitutes the 
fragrant cakes formerly common and well known in Europe under the 
name of Cortex Thymiamatis. The resin is opaque and semi-fluid. 

( Pharmacagraphia .) Dr. Dymock, in his Materia Medico of Western 
•India, says that in Arabic and Persian works there are three kinds gene¬ 
rally described— 1st, that which exudes naturally; 2nd, that which is 
obtained by pressing the bark ; and 3rd, that which is obtained by boil¬ 
ing it. These three kinds are, however, not distinguished in commerce. 
Mahomedans regard Liquidambar as tonic, resolvent, suppurative and 
astringent. It is a favourite application in swellings and in orchitis, and 
recently has got a continental reputation in the cure of scabies, for which 
purpose it is mixed with linseed oil. 1 See also Altingia excelsa, Noronha. 


MACARANGA. 

Macaranga indica, Wight., Euphorbiaceae. 

Vern. — Boura, Beng. ; Lai mallata, Nepal ; Modala, Ass. ; Chanda , 
Mahr. ; Dagdakti, Mechi. 

Sikkim, Khasia Hills, Andamans and the Western GhAts. 

It yields a red gum-resin. Thi^'same gum is also 'wen by an allied 
species M. denticulate, Mull. (Taungpetvsun , Bom.), but in such small 
quantities that it hardly deserves mention asagigj; .hiding tree. The 
same may also be said of M. gummlflua. Mull. 

M. tomentosa, Wight. ‘ tr 

Vern. — Chanda, Bom.; Vatti kanni, Tam. ; 6" enthakanni, Mysore. 

Western Gh&ts. j t 

Yields a gu.n, used medicinally, and for tat ng impressions, ( Gambh .) 
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MANGIFERA. 
langifera indica, Linn., Anacardiaceje. 

Vem. — Am, Hind.; Ghariam, Ass.; Amba, Mahr. ; Mat, mangas, Tam.; 
Mamadi, Tel. ; Thayet, Burm. 

Wild on the Western Chits; cultivated all over India. 

Its bark yields a gum. 

Mecca Balsam. See Balsaraodendro* Opobalsamum, Kunth., Buie* 

SERACE2E. 

MELANORRHCEA. 

Aelanoi rhcea usitata, Wall., Anacardiaceje. 

The Black Varnish Tree of Burma. 

V^ro ,—Fheu Manipur; Thitse, Burm. 

Fou .1 in Manipur and Burma. 

The black varnish made from this plant is much used by the Bur¬ 
mese in thei.- lacquer-wcrk as a size in gilding, for writing in palm-leaf 
books, and for many other purposes (Gambit .) Specimens pf this gum 
and varnish, as also articles prepared with it, are much required from 
Burma, ind it is hoped special attention will be given to this subject so 
as to secure a good representation. 


MELIA. 

Melia Azadirachta, Linn. 

The Neem Tree or Margosa Tree. 

Syn. —Azadirachta indica, Adr. Juss. 

Vem.— AVw., Hind., Benc. ; Betain, Kumaun; Koiiumba, C.uz,; Nimba, 
Mahr., Veypam, Tam.; Yapa, Tel.; Thinbawtamaka, Burm. 

Planted and self-sown throughout the greater part of India and Burma. 
A gum, used as a stimulant, cxiities from the bark. Birdwood in- 
ludcs it among the gums which make up the Gum Gattie of commerce. 

The Nfm tree is largely cultivated in North India around villages, owing 
to a very widespread belief, which even some Europeans have faith in, 
that the vapour from the tree is a preventative against fever. 

M. Azedarach, Linn., Meliace*. * 

The Persian Lilac, Bastard Cedar, or Bead Tree. 

Vem. — Drek, bakiin, betain. Hind. ; Ghora-ntm, Beng. ; Chein, Sutlej ; 
Malvembu, Tam. ; Ta-ma-ta, Burm. 

Commonly a : ated throughout ftidia, and believed to be indigenous 
in the outer Himalaya and Siwalik tract. 

M. sempervirens*|o. 

This species is oft^^jven as a synonym for M. azedirach, Linn. 

Vem.— Bukhain. 

A gum sent from Mad^ks to the Punjab Exhibition, of which Mr. Baden- 
P9well says that “ it looks^ike Mochras." 
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MIMUSOPS. 

* 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotace*. 

Vern. — Bakul, bohl, Beng.; Maulser, maulsari, Hind, j Ovali, Mahk. ; 

Magadam, Tam.; Khaya, Bukm.; Bokal t mugali, Kan. 

Wild oh the Western Ghats as far north as Khandalla, N. Circars, 
Burma, Andaman Islands, and Ceylon. Most probably only cultivated 
in other parts of India. 

It yields the Pogada gum of Madras. ( Spoils’ Enc.) 

M. hexandra, Roxb. x 

Vent. — Rdnjana, MahR. 

Yields, when wounded, a white opaque gum, which is made no use of. 

M. indica, A. DC. 

Vern. — KMr, khirni, Hind.; Rain, Meywar; Palla, kannu-palle, Tam.; 

Palle panlo, Tel.; Pain, Cingh. 

Mountains of South India, extending in Central India to the sand¬ 
stone hills of Pachmari, north of the Godavari. 

Yields a gum. 

M. manilkara, Don., Sapotace &. 

The Sapota, Sapodilla, Bally Tree or Neesberry. 

Syn. —Achras Sapota, Linn. 

Vern. — Simi, elupi, Tam. ; Sima, ippa, Tel. ; Tmnttapat, Burm. 

A tree largely cultivated in Bengal for its fruit. It yields a sub¬ 
stance resembling gutta-percha which, in Mexico, is known as Chicle-gum. 
On mixing with gutta-percha or rubber, this gum is said to render them 
brittle, and thus to destroy one of their most useful properties. Several 
other American species of this gum yield similar gums, of which M. 
globasa may more particularly be mentioned as yielding Gum Batata. 

MORINGA. 

Moringa pterygosperma, Gaerin., Moringaceas. 

The Horse-Radish Tree. 

Vern. — Soanjna, sanjna, Hind.; Sajna, sujana Beng. ; Shegava, Mahr. ; 

Morunga, Tam.; Danthalon, Burm. 

Wild in thp Sub-Himalayan fact, from the Chenab to Oudh ; com¬ 
monly cultivated in India and Burma. 

It yields a gum which is white when it exudes, but gradually turns to 
a mahogany colour on the surface; used in native medicine. It 
belongs to the tragacanth or hog-gum series and of no European com¬ 
mercial value, and is one of the gums often called mocharas. 

.1 

MORUS. 

Morus indica, Linn., Urticace*. 

One of the Mulberry Trees. 

Vern. — Tutri, Hind.; Tit, Beng.; Til, ri ’k ; Chhota kimbu, Nepal; 

Nuni, Ass.; Posa, Burm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract; cultivated throug rt out India. 
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[PARTl 

'OPOPA- 
NAX 

Chiefly cultivated on account s>i its leaves, upon which the Assay Pat 
(Bombyx textor) silk-worm is fed. Atkinson, in lils Himalayan Dis¬ 
tricts, p. 783, mentions this plant as yielding gum. Specimens and further 
information much required. 


MYRISTICA. 

fyristica corticosa, Hook., /., and Tdf., Myhistice/e. 
H. Longifolia, Wall. 


Vetn.-~Zadeilbo , Burm. 

Evergreen trees of Burma. Exude a red resin. ( Kurz,) 


202 


NERIUM. 

Cerium suaveolens (?) Apocynack*.. j 203. 

A red gum sent from Madras to Punjab Exhibition under this name, j 
I can find no mention of N. suaveolens in botanical works ; specimens ! 
for identification of both gum and plant would be very interesting. j 


ODINA. 


Mina Wodier, Roxb., Anacakmacf.ac. i 

'i his is known in Europe as Ginu or Kuni Gum. 

Vern. — Kiatnil, kimul, jhingan, mowen. Hind. ; Jiyal, lohar bhadi, Beng. ; 
Jhingan, jiban, sindan bar alii, N. W. P.; Shimti, moya, Mahk. ; Wodier, : 
Tam. j Cumpini, Tel. j Kaikra, Gond j Nabe, Burm. 

Grows in the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus eastward, and in* 
the forests of India and Burma. j 

The dark-red gum of this tree was sent to the Punjab Exhibition from 
Madras. Roxburgh describes the gum as resembling pieces of glue. 
As it exudes from the tree it is white (kanne-ki-gond), after falling to the 
ground it becomes black ( jingan-ki-gond ). The former is much more 1 
valuable than the latter. This gum vs often used with the gum of Ano- 
geissns latifolia in calico-printing, and the Brahmins of Bengal use it to 
stiffen their Brahimincal strings. It is found exuding from the trees ; 
in great stalactitic masses about October, the thin tips of which are per¬ 
fectly translucent. The larger masses resemble dirty jelly, quite soft ; 
and very adhesive, drying rapidly, leaving a varnished-like appearance 
on the fingers or finger nails. With age it becomes black and rapidly 
degenerates into a powder. | 

Olibanum. See Boswellia floribunda, Endl., Bursekace.e. 

Opobalsamum. See Balsamodendron opobalsamnm, Kunth., Burser- 

ACE.E. | 
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OPOPANAX. 

Dpopanax chironeumVATc^., Umbelmfer.®. 

A gum-resin said to be\nported into Upper India from Persia, and 
used in native medicine. The gum occurs in small round»tears, yellow 
outside and whitish-yellow within. It burns with a peculiar odour, and! 
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PIPE<R) 

Piper Cubeba, Linn., Piperack*. 

Cubebs, Eng. ; Cubebks, Fr. 

Syn. —Cubeba Officinalis, Miq. 

Vem.— Kabab-chini, Benc. ; Val-milaku, Hind. ; Kanhola, Mahr. ; Taka 

" miriyala, Tam. ; Sinban-karawa, Tel. 

Wild in Java; introduct'l into India, or cubebs imported. 

A gum-resin snay be prej ured from this plant. 

V 

PIoTACIA. 

Pistacia cabulica, Stocks., Anacardiace*. 

V ern .— Muslaki. 

Dr. Aitchison (Linnepn Society’s Journal, XVIII, p. 42) says that this 
small tree is occasional from Thai to ShAlizan. 

The resin is known in Europe as Bombay mastic; it comes to Bombay 
in small boxes from Afghanistan. 

P. integerrima, J. L. Stewart. 

\tXn.—Kahrasinghi, Beng. ; Kaka, kakkar, hangar, tungu, Pb. 

A tree, with rough bark, met with on the Sulaiman Range, the outer 
North-Western Himalaya, extending eastward to Kumaun. Altitude 
6,000 feet. 

Is said to yield a gum. 

P. Lentiscus, Linn. 

A shrub of the Mediterranean regions, imported into India. 

It yields the mastiche of Chios. It occurs in small brittle tears of a pale, 
yellow colour, fragrant when heated. This substance is used in medicine, 
and as a varnish in the arts. It contains a small portion of volatile oil, 
about 90 per cent, of a resin soluble in alcohol, and about 10 per cent, 
of a resin insoluble in cold and soluble in hot alcohol. 

P. Terebinthus, Linn. 

This plant is a native of North Africa ; from it is obtained a semi-fluid 
resin known as Chian Turpentine. Of late years this has attracted con¬ 
siderable attention in Europe in the treatment of uterine cancer. This 
semi-liquid resin is obtained by making incisions on the stem and 
branches. The plant is found cultivated (or wild) in Egypt, Palestine and 
Algeria, and might easily be introduced into India with profit, since there 
is a growing demand for Chian Turpentine. 

P. vera, Linn. 

The Pistachio-nuts, which are imported into India from Afghanis¬ 
tan, form the fruit of this tree. 

A gum also is said to be obtained from this plant. • 

PITHECOLOBIU 

Pithecolobium lobatum, Benth., LegumiJ ,s*. 

Vent. — Tanyin, Bukm. / 

An evergreen tree met with in the fores/s from the Pegu Yomah and 
Martabap down to Tenasserim. Frequently cultivated by the Burmese. 

Exudes a blackish resin. tKure.) P. Saman exudes a clear vellow «rr~v 
it vr nu —' 
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POIWCIANA. 

Poinciana data, Linn., Leguminos,®. 

Vem. — Sankdsura, MAtyt. ; Padenarayan, Tam. j Sunkeswar, Tel. ; 
Nirangi, Kan. • , 

Found in the forests of South India and the Western Peninsula; 
planted elsewhere. It was introduced from Madagascar, and is now found 
planted all over India. / , 

The gum was sent from Madras to the«^ J unjab Exhibition. The tree 
yields gum. * 
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PONGAMIA. 

Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminos®. 

Vem. —Karanj, papar, Hind.; Dalkaramcha , karanja, Reno.; Pong , 
Tam.; Kang a, Tel. ; Thinivin , Hi, km. 

Grows in the Sub-H imalayan tract, from the Ravi eastward, in Bengal 
Burma, Central and South India. 

It yields a thick, black, opaque gum. ( Spans’ line.) Dr. Dymock 
writes me to say that he has never seen any gum on this ‘tree, and that 
gum does not exude when the tree is wounded. * 
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Poon-yet or Pwainget. See Pwenyet. 
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POPULUS. 

Populus balsamifera, Linn., Salicine®. 

Vem. — Phalsh, rnakkal, Pb. ; Berfa, changma, W. Tibet. 

A large tree of the inner arid Himalaya and Tibet, 8,000 to 14,000 feet. 
The leaves and the branrhes arc full of balsamic juice, which also 
exudes from fresh cuts between the bark and the wood. (Gamble.) 


PROSOPIS. 

Prosopis glandulosa, Torr., Legumjsos®. 

The “ Mesquit or Algaroba or Texas.” 

A native of the mountain regions of Western Texas. Successfully in¬ 
troduced into India by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce of 
the North-Western Provinces. 

It yields a large quantity of gum, resembling gum-arabic, often used 
as a mucilage ii^giaking jujubes. * 
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P. spicigera, Linn. 

' ieZTS . Shami, Bf.nSL Mahr., Uriya ; Jhdnd, khdr, Pb. ; Somalia, sa.ni , 
kamli, or kundi. Simp; Khijra, RaU'UTANA ; Semru, Guz.; Perumbi, 
1am. ^ 

.> moderate*sized tree of Punjab, Sind, and the Western Peninsula. 
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PRUNUS. 

I V 

230 I Prunus Amygdalus, Haiti., Rosacea. 

The Auiond. 

Vera. —(Var., Sweet Almonds) Bi'tddm, (Bitter Almonds) Kurnae- 
bddam, Hind., Bom. ; Vadam-kottai, Tam.; Kashappu vadam kottai, 
Tel. ; Louz-ul-murr, Arab. 

This tree yields the Bai’pm or Hog- Tragacanlh exported from Persia 
into Bombay, and re-export, d to Europe. It it used as a substitute for the 
true Tragacanlh. The Hog--um of European commerce is obtained from 
a tree (Symphonia giobulifen-, Lion., Guttii'ER.®), a native of tropical 
South America and the West Indies, and recently discovered in Africa. 


231 | P. armeniaca, Linn. 

The Apricot. 

Vem. — Chuari, khubani, zard dlu, Hind.; /Air/, gardalu, shiran, bush, 
Pb. 

Cultivated in the Western Himalaya. 

The tree yields a gum similar to Tragacanth. This, with all the 
gums Irom the members of this genus, is known commercially as Cherry 
gum. Of this series the gum from the true cherry is the most valuable, 
being more soluble than the others, and used commercially in France. 


232 p. Cerasus, Linn. 

| The Cherry. 

I Syn.—P. CAPRONIANA, DC. 

'] Vem. — Aid bald , or Alu - bu - ali , Pers. ; Kerasya , Arab.; Giles , ohhi , Pb. 

Is generally cultivated in the North-Western Himalaya, 
j Yields cherry gum. The kernels are sold for medicinal purposes; 
I they contain a small quantity of prussic acid, and arc supposed to 
’strengthen the nervous system. 

233 p. communis, Iluds., forma ALl'CHA. 

The Plum. 

Syn. — P. aloocha, Hoyle ; P. bokariensis, Royle . 

Vem. —Aloo hokhurd . Hind., Bom., Pers. ; Alucha , olein , shaft Hu , Pb. ; 
Alpo - gdda - pazham , Tam. 

Cultivated from Garhwal to Kashmir in the Western Himalaya. 
Yields a yellow gum not of any value; it somewhat resembles gum- 
arabic, and is often known as Persian gum. 

The Bokhara plum is largely used in a dry state and in fact it may 
be regarded as the officinal plum of India. It is ' .o-acid, digestive and 
aperient, and may be advantageously used in preparation of medi¬ 
cal confections. 

234 P. PaduS, Linn. n . 

Vem. — Paras , kalakat , zambu , du . lla , Pb.i, Hlo sa hlot - kung , I.epcha. 
Himalaya, fiom the Indus to Sikkim. 

Yields sparingly an inferior gum. 
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P. persica, Bcnlh. &? Hook. 

The Peach. 

Vera. — Aru, aor, Pb. ; Ghwareshtai, Afg. ; ShuftaM , Pers. 

Commonly cultivated throughout the Himalaya and in Upper Burma. 

Yields scantily an unimjfbrtant gum. 

P. Puddura, Roxb. ' | 236 

Vern. — Paddam, p/iya, Hind.; Chamiari, amalgach, Pb. ; Padma-kasUt, 

Bom ; Kongki, Leecha. / < 

Wild in the Himalaya, from the Indusfp Assam ajid the Khasia Hills. 

I: yields an abundant gum, not used^Cr any economic purpose. 

It seems probable that it is the twigs of this lant which are sold in 
the medicine shops on account of the bark containing a sma'l quantity 
of a substance resembling prussic acid. 


PTEROCARPUS. 

Pterocarpus indicus, Wind ., I.eguminosa-.. 

Vera. — Padauk, Burm. ; Chalanga-du , Aku. | 

A lofty tree of Burma and the Andaman Islands. | 

Yields gum-kino. (Ktirz.) 

P. macrocarpus, A Mrs. 

Vera. — Padauk, Burm. 

A deciduous tree of the Eng and upper mixed forests of Martaban and 
Tenasscrim. 

Yields a red resin, a sort of gum-kino (Ktirz.) 

P. Marsupium, Roxb. I 

Vem. — Bija, bijasa r, stilbia, Hind.; Asana, Mahr. ; Byasa, Ukiya; Veil- \ 
gai, Tam. ; Ycggi, Tel. 

Found in Central and South India, extending northward to the 
Banda district of the North-West Provinces. 

It yields the red gum-resin called “Kino”—a valuable astringent, 
much used in medicine. The Malabar Kino was sent from Madras to I 
the Punjab Exhibition. This is an astringent extract which practically ; 
should not be classed with gums and Resins. The juice is extracted when j 
the tree is in blossom by making longitudinal incisions in the bark, The I 
juice is collected in a receiver and dried. The hardened juice consists of 1 
blackish-red, angular, pea-like grains,, partially soluble. in water, but j 
almost entirely in spirits of wine. It is .used medicinally, and might be 
used as a source of tannin if sufficiently cheap. 
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PUNICA. 

Punica Granafcum, Linn., Lythracsje. 

The Po^eranate ; Granades, Fr.; Granats, Ger. 

Vem. — Anar, Wn, Hind.; Ddlim, Kumaun ; Shajratur-rumman -* 

Arab.; Daraki\ tW, Pers.; Anar, Dec.; Dalimba, Mahr ; Madalaich, ‘ 
chedi, Tam.; Du'janma-chetiu, Tel.; Thule, Burm. 

A small tree, wild in^Le Sulaiman Range (altitude 3,000 to 6,000 feet), : 
and the Salt Range; cultn^ited in most parts of India and Burma. 

Pweijyet or P.oonyet. 

Pwenyet or Pwainget, sometimes called Black DamSiar. 
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A honeycomb black resin, met with in Burma, formed by a Hymenop- 
terous insect (Trigona laviceps). This' insect, seems to obtain the resinous 
matter from the following plants : Hopea odorata, Ro.vb., the Thingan of 
Burma; Dipterocarpus lcevis, turbinatas, Gtrrtn. (--=laevis, Ham.), the Wood- 
oil Tree, the Kanycngnet ; and Canaritun bengalense, Ra\b.; and pro¬ 
bably also from Sh'orea obtusa, Thitya, which exudes a white resin. 

It must, however, obtain its resinous supply chiefly from the first two of 
these, as the others are not common. It constructs its hive in the 
hollows or bifurcations of tre.es, the crevices of rocks, or on the ground. 
A trumpet-shaped entrance! is constructed of- the resinous matter, pro¬ 
truding often for about a foot'in length, and gracefully widening to about 
the same extent. To obtain .he hive, the trees have, in the majority of 
cases, to be hewn down, each yielding about 4 lbs. The principal use of 
Poon-yet is for caulking boats, for which purpose it is mixed with eirth- 
oil or petroleum. It is first boiled in water; thereafter it is kneaded with 
petroleum until it attains the consistency of putty. 

Specimens of this resin, and also a perfect hive, should, if possible, be 
procured from Burma, together with all the Dammar resins met with in 
Burma. 


RHUS. 

Rhus succedanea, Linn., Anacardiac®. 

Vem. — Tatri, ariol, nurku, Pb.; Raniwalai, Nepal; Serhnyok, Lepcha. 

Himalaya, from the Jhelam to Assam, and the Khasia Hills. 

The seeds yield a pure white wax, made into candles in Japan. 

The stems of this and also R. vamicefera are in Japan and China 
scratched at, the age of 4 or 5 years. From these incisions an exudation 
is obtained which constitutes the varnish used in Japanese and Chinese 
lacquer work. 

SACCOPETALUM. 

Saccopetalum tomentosum, Hook.f, & T. T., Anon ace*. 

Vent. — Kir,ia, karri. Hind. ; Doom, Bom.; Chilkadudu, Tel. 

Oudh and Gorakhpur, Behar, Central India and the Western Ghats. 

A large tree with straight stem ; bark an inch thick; leaves used 
as fodder. 

It yields a gum belonging to :he false tragacanth or hog-gum scries. 

SAGABENUM. 

Sagabenum or Sagapenum or in the older writers Serapinum. 

Iskabena is a Persian name for a gum-resin occurring in small, rounded 
or oblong pieces, of a yellowish-brown colour, supposed to be derived from 
a species of Ferula. The Persian article is quite distinct from the Levant 
Sagapenum. Specimens and further information should be obtained 
from Bombay. 

SAPINDUS. 

Sapindus Mukorossi, Gaerln., Sapindace; 

Syn.— S. DETERGENS, Roxb. 

Vem. — Ritha, dodan, kanmar, Hind. 

Cultivated throughout North-West India and Bengal. 

A gum obtained from this tree was sent by the Madras Forest IVpart- 
ment to Amsterdam. 
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Sapindus trifoliatus, Vahh 
The Soap-nut Trek. 

Syn.—S. EMARGINATA, Vahl. 

Vem. — Ritha, Hind., I^ahr. ; Bara ritha, Beng. ; Pounanga, Tam. j Pu- 
vella, Cingh. • 

Often cultivated in Bengal, South India, and Ceylon. 

It yields a gum. The fruits (Ritha) are largely used for washing silk. 

*schleichj£ra. 

Schleichera trijuga, WMd., Sapind/ceas. 

Vera.— Kosum, gausam, Hind.; Pits kit, Tel. ; PAvd, Tam. ; Kusumb, 
Mahr. ; Gyo, Burm. 

A large deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Sutlej 
eastward. Central and South India, and Burma. 

Exudes a yellowish resin. Lac is produced on the tree. ( Kurz .) 

SCORODOSMA. 

Scorodosma feetidum, Bunge , Umbkluferas. 

This is supposed to be the source of the commercial Asafcctida of 
commerce, which reaches Bombay from Afghanistan. It seems probable 
that the Persian supply of this substance is obtained from Ferula Narthex, 
Boiss., which sec. 


SEMECARPUS. 

Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn v f. Anacardiaceje. 

Marking-nui Tree. 

Vera .—Bhilawa, bheyla , Hind.; Bhela , bhelatuki, Beng.; Bibbd, Mahr.; 
Shaing, Tam. ; yiri, Tel.; Chyai beng, Burm. m 

Sub-Himalayan tract from the Sutlej eastward to Assam and Chitta- 
gong, but not to Burma ; ascending 3,500 feet in altitude. 

The tree yields a gum, a sample of which has been sent by the Madras 
Forest Department to the Amsterdam Exhibition. Bran'dis savs that 
“ the pericarp is full of an acrid juice which is used in native medicine. 
A black varnish is made from it, and*mixed with lime water, it is used for 
marking linen.’’ 

S. panduratus, Kurz. 

Vera.— Che, Burm. 

A tree of Pegu and Martaban. 

Yields a black resin. (Kurz.) 

S. travancorica, Bedd. 

Vern. — Natu sengote, Tam. 

A tree of t^Tinnevelly and TravSncore Hills. 

It abounds t^jilhe same caustic black juice as the preceding. 

SESBANIA. 

Sesbania grandtflorJk Pers., Leguminos m. 

Syn.—AJ schynomen^grandiflora, Roxb. ; Agati grandiflora, Desv. 

.Vera.— Bgsna, Hind.; Buka,bak, Beng.; Shevari, agasta, Mahr ; Agat>, 
Tam.; ^®f«',Tel.; Paukpan, Burm. 9 

Cultivfted throughout India and Burma, a doubtful native. 
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IOREA. 1 

A handsome small tree with pink ot; white flowers. It is said to yield 
scantily a dark-coloured gum resembling Kino; the bark is very astrin¬ 
gent. 


SHOREA. 

253 j Shorea nervosa, Kurz, Dirterocarpeje. 

A Tenasserim species, yielding a clear yellowish resin of the qualities 
and smell of Colphony. (Kurz.\ v 


254 I S. obtusa, Wall. 

i Vem .—Thi’ya, Burm. 

A large tree of the Eng forests of Burma. 
Exudes white resin. 


255 I S. robusta, Gacrtn. 

The Sal Tree. 

Vem. — Sal, sukoh, sdla, sakku, snhua. Hind.; Bolsal, Garo; Telurl, 
Lepciia; Sakwa, Nepal; Koroh, Oudh ; (Jugal, Tel. 

North-east moist and intermediate zones : Sub-Himalayan tract, from 
the Beas to Assam ; eastern part of Central India, from the Ganges to the 
Godavari, extending westward to the longitude of Mandla, with an out¬ 
lying patch on and around the sandstone hills of the Pachmari Range. 

A large, gregarious tree, often covering certain interrupted tracts, with¬ 
out the existence of connecting patches. Very abundant in Chutia Nag¬ 
pur, and often associated with the Mahua. 

The tree, when tapped, exudes large quantities of whitish aromatic resin, 
used in native medicine; also as an incense, and to caulk boats. It occurs 
in small rough pieces, from a pale creamy colour to a dark brown, nearly 
opaque, and very brittle. “In some places in the upper Teesta forests, 
large pieces, often 30 to 40 cubic inches in size, are found in the ground 
at the foot of the trees.” (Gamble.) It has no taste or smell, to a small 
extent soluble in alcohol, almost entirely so in ether, and perfectly so in 
turpentine an J the fixed oils. It is chiefly used as a substitute for dam¬ 
mar by boat-builders. 

In Bombay the resin is called Rdl. There are several resins bearing 
this name; Dymock regards the one obtained from this plant as the true 
R&la of the Sanskrit writers. 

The conservation of the sal forest has put a stop to the practice of 
notching the trees and thereby m-de the supply of sal re c n in large quan¬ 
tities quite improbable. Dr. Dymock informs me that T mabay is supplied 
with ral from Singapore; it is probably from the T astern Archipelago, 
and is imported in large quantities. It occurs in^ r ;e stalactitic masses, 
of a pale creamy colour to yellowish brown, early opaque. This is 
a remarkable fact, incalculable quantities of tf ,s most useful gum are 
allowed to go to waste in the forests at our 1 ery door, compelling us to 
import our supply from the Straits. It would thus seem that we have 
deprived a large community of a former source of subsistence and driven the 
supply of tht natural products of the forests to other countries. ' 
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{S>0NDIS 

Shorea siamensis, Afig. | 256 

Syn.-— Pentacme Siamensis, A'ure. 

Vern. — Ingyin, Burm. 

Common in the In forests of Burma, especially in those of Ava and 
Prome. 

It yields a red resin. 


S. Tumbuggaia, Roxb . 257 

Syn. —Vatica Tumuuggaia, W. & \ 

Vern. — Cctngu, congo, tumbugai , Tam. , Thamba , Tel. ; Vanhoga , Malayan. 

Cuddapah and North Arcot districts. ! 

It yields a Dammar, whicli is used as a substitute for pitch. {Gamble.) I 


SKIMMIA. 


Skimmia Laureola, Hook . /., Rutaceie. 

Vem.— Kedar-patti ( Gangotri ), Ncr, iarru, Pb. j Nehar, gurl pata, 
Kumaunj Chumlani, Nepal; Timburryok, Ievcha. 

An extremely aromatic shrub found throughout the temperate 
Himalaya from Marri to Mishmi, altitude 6,000 to 10,000 feet; Khasia 
Mountains, altitude 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

The leaves are burnt as incense. (J. F. Duthie.) 
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SOYMIDA. 

Soymida febrifuga, Adr. Juss., Mei-iaceae. 

The Indian Red Wood. 

Vern. — Rohan, Hind.; Rohina, Beng.; Shem, Tam.; Sumi, Tel. 

A large deciduous tree of Central India and Deccan. 

The deep red bark is half an inch thick, very astringent and used in | 
native medicine ; it contains a gum. 

SPATHOLOBUS. 

Spatholobus Roxburghii, Benth • Leguminosie. 

Syn.— Butea varviflora, Roxb. 

Vern.— Mala, mulu, mania, Hind.; Debrelara, N epal ; Tctrobrik, Lepciia ; 
I'auknwr', Burm. •«. • 

Sub-Himalayan tract from the Jumna* eastward to Bengal, and Burma. 
This plant exudes a red gum, resembling “ Kino.” 

SPONDIAS. 

Spondias maWifera, Pers., Anaca^diaceje. 

The hS^lum. 

Vern. — Amra^f %'ra, ambodha, Hind.; Amna, Beng. ; Tongrong, GaRu; 
Rdn-amba, fe.; Kat maa, Tam. ; Aram maniddi, Tel. ; Gwe, Burm. 
Found growing in ■we Sub-Himalayan tract, ascending to 3,000 feet 
in Sikkim; in the dry forests of South India and Burma; rare in Central 
India. 

It yields a gum, somewhat resembling gum-arabic, but darker in colour. 
A Simple was supplied by the Madras Forest Department to the Punjab 
Exhibition. 
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SPONIA. 

262 j Sponia orientalis, P '. awh ., Urticacfjs. 

Syn.— Celtis orikntalis, Linn. 

Vern .—Badu manu, C. P. ; Kooail, Nepal ; in pong, Ass. j Mini, Tam.; 
Gnda-nelii, Tel. ; Gorklu, Kan. 

Himalaya,from Nepal eastward; Bengal, Burma, Central and South 
■ India. A small rapid-growing tree. 

The coarse amphak cloth of Assam is made of this tree. The bark 
yields a fibre and ft gum. 


STERCULIA. 

I 

263 1 Sterculia urens, Roxb., Stercuuack/k. 

I Vern. — Guhi, Mu, galar, Hind.; Odla, Ass. ; Kalru, Ajmir ; P indr Ha, 

kivali, Mahr. ; Kami, Guz. ; Vellay pitali, 1’am. ; Talbsu, Tel. 

Sub-Himalayan tract from the Ganges eastward, common in forests 
throughout India and Burma. 

I It yields a gum called Katila or Katira. This belongs to the pale or 
Tragacanth scries. It is inferior but is issued to the Government hospitals 
in Bombay instead of Tragacanth. It has been repeatedly valued in 
Europe, and has been pronounced worth only some 20 shillings a cwt. 

Dr. Dymock, however, informs me that under the name of Karat - 
i gond it is largely used in Bombay in the manufacture of native sweei- 
l meats. 

264 S. villosa, Roxb. 

Vern. — l’dal, udar, Hind. ; Gul-bodla, Pb.; Valte-nar, Tam. 

I Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus eastward ; common in forests 
throughout India and Burma. 

It yields a white pellucid gum. exuding freely from scars on the bark. 
It resembles the preceding, and, like it, is at present commercially value¬ 
less. It is only slightly soluble and has no adhesive properties. 


STLREOSPERMUM. 

265 Stereospermum suaveolens, DC., Bignoniacfje. 

Vem.— Parol, padal, padd’du Hind., Mahk. ; Parlu, Beng. ; Parari, 
Nepal ; Padri, Tam. ; Kala-goru, Tel. 

Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Jhclam eastward, ascending to 4,000 
feet; Bengal, Burma, Central and South India. 

The root and the bark are used in native medicine as a cooling de¬ 
coction , •' 

The bark yields a gum, one of the dark-coloured/n-og or Tragacanth 
series. 

STYRAX. 

266 Styrax Benzoin, Dryand, Styrace*. 

\ttn.-t-Lubin, Hind. ( Luban is more properly applied to Glibannm). . 

Grows in the Malay Archipelago. 
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Yields the true “ Gum Benqpin,” which is used in medicine, in per¬ 
fumery, and in the composition of incense. It is produced by incisions 
into the bark, and it occurs in lumps of small masses of tears, or of a 
brownish mass with or without tears. It has an agreeable odour, and is 
soluble in rectified spirit .and in solution of potash. It contains from 
76 to 80 per cent, of resin, a volatile oil, and an acid knowfl as berlzoic 
acid. The whitish varieties are generally used for medicinal purposes, 

,icing used chiefly in pulmonary complaints. It is burnt as an incense 
by the Roman Catholics, Buddhists, and Hindus in their worship. Thg j 
smoke it gives out acts Jis a disinfectant find drives away mosquitoes and \ 
sandflies. i 


Two kinds of Benzoin are met with in the London market, vie., Siam 
Benjamin and Sumatra Benjamin. {Dymock.) 

Styrax officirale, Linn. 

A native of the. Levant, Asia Minor and Syria. 

Yields the resin “Storax.” This is a solid substance somewhat re¬ 
sembling Benzoi 1. This pleasant and fragrant substance has been a 
favourite from the days of Dioscoroides and Pliny. It has practically been 
exterminated. The young twigs do not yield the resin, and where met 
with the plant has been ruthlessly loppe' 1 , and thereby reduced to a 
bush. The resii Storax is now practically unknown. Liquid Storax, see \ 
Liquidambar orientalis, Miller. ' 


S. serrulatum, Roxb. 

Vent. — Kum-jumeva, Beng. ; ChJmo, Lepcha. 

A small tree of Eastern Bengal, Sikkim, and Chittagong. 
Yields gum. 


S. virgatum, Wall. 

A small tree of Eastern Bengal. 

Yields gum, like Benjamin or Benzoin, of inferior quality. 


SWIETENIA. 

Swietenia Mahagoni, Linn., CedreIace*. 

Cultivated in Bengal and as far north as Saharanpur; a native of 
Jamaica and Central America. Originally introduced into India in 1795 
but not propagated to any extent until 1865, when Dr. Anderson sowed 
8,000 seeds, from which 460 plants were obtained. These were planted in 
the Darjiling^prests and in Bengal, tfie latter succeeding well. 

Is said to y\.'d abundance of a superior silvcry-looking gum. 


' TAMARINDUS. 

Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leouminosac. 

Vem.-t Amli, Itmbli, imli, Hind. ; Tintiri, tentul, Heng. ; Chincha, Mahr. j 
Puli, Tam.; Chinta , Tei.. ; Karangi, Mysore ; Magyi% Burm. 

Cultivated throughout Burma and India as far north as the Jhelam. 
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Tamarix articulata, Vahi., Tamariscinfje. 

Vem. — Fards, farwa, narlei, Pb. j Asrelei, Sind. 

Found along rivers and the sea-coast, almost throughout India. 
Yields a small quantity of gum. 
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T. dioica, Roxb. 

Vent .— Lai piau, Beng. ;° Jhau, Hind.; Lei, pilchi, Pb. ; Gan, Ida, Sind. 

Found along rivers and the sea-coast, almost throughout India. 

It yields a gum which appears nodular, transparent in the central speck 
of each tear, and opaque on the circumference. 

TAXUS. 

TaxtlS baccata, Linn., Conifer.*. 

Vem. — Birmi, Kashmir; Tcheiray gulab, Nepal; Samp badar. Arc. 
Himalaya, from the Indus to Bhutan, and the Khasia Hills. 

The gummy exudation forms a portion of the incense used in Tibet. 


TECTONA. 

Tectona grandts, Linn., Verbenace*. 

The Teak Tree. 

Vem. — Sdgun, Hind.; Sirtguru, Uriva ; Snj, sal, Arab., Pers. ; Tcbku, 
teb, Tam.; Teltu, Tel.; Jt'idi, tega, Kan. ; Juti, Mal. ; Kyiin, Bukm. 

Found in Central and South India and Burma. 

This is the most important timber tree of India and Burma, used for 
ship-building, railway sleepers, carpentry and furniture. The wood yields 
an oil, which is used medicinally, and from the bark a gum is said to exude. 

Mr. G E. Evans is of opinion that the wood-tar from this tree con¬ 
tains all the substances that are present in coal-tar, but in different pro¬ 
portions. If used like coal-tar, it would produce much less permanent 
effects. 


TEFMINALIA. 

0 

276 Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd., Combretacek. 

Vem. — Anjan, arjun, arjuna, Hind ; Arjun, Beng.; Vella marda, Tam.; 
Arjun, Mahr.; Ycrmaddi, Tel. ; Taukkyan, Bukm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract, Oudh, Bengal, Burma, Central and South 
India. 

It yields a brown translucent gum. 

277 T. belerica, Roxb. 

Vem. — Bahera, bhaira, behara. Hind.; BaheYa, Beng.; Babela, Pers.; 
Yeld, Mahr. ; Tani, Tam.; Tani, Tel.; Tkitsein, Bukm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract from near the Indus eastward; the forests of 
India and Burma. 

It yields copiously a gum which, apparently, is of no economic use. 
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Terminaia Chebula, Reiz. 

Vern. — Harm, harara, Hind.; Haritaki , Bkng. ; Hiradu, Mahr. ; 
Kadakoi, Tam. ; Karaka, Tel. 

Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Sutlej eastward; Bengal. Assam, Chit¬ 
tagong, Central and South India. * 

Yields a gum. 

T. tomentosa, W. & A. 

Vern. — Saj, sein, •asan, assain, astyi, Hind.; Piasal, asan, Beng. ; 
Karra, marda, Tam.; Maddi, Tel. ; Taukkyan, Burm. 

Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Rqvi eastward, ascending in some- 
places to 4,000 feet; Bengal, Central and South India, and Burma, 

It yields a brown gum. 

THESPESIA. 

Thespesia populnea, Con., Malvace.®. 

The Portia or Tulip Tree. 

Syn. — Hibiscus populneus, Willd. 

Vern. —Par si ft n. Hind. ; Poresh, Beng. ; Ports, Tam. ; Gangarayu. 
Tel. ; Bendi, Guz. ; Surcya, Cingh. * 

It is found in the coast forests of India, Burma, and the Andaman 
Islands. Planted throughout India. 

Said to yield a gum, which was sent from Madras to the Punjab 
Exhibition, and which is probably the yellow milk of the capsules dried. 

Tragacanth. 

A gum obtained from several species of Astragalus, inhabiting South 
Europe, Asia Minor, and Persia. 

Used in the arts as a substitute for glue. It is of a dull white colour, 
translucent, inodorous, and tasteless. In India the following gums are 
used as substitutes for Tragacanth :— 

Cochlospermum Gossypiutn, 

Sterculia urens, and 

Hog Tragacanth, the produce of Pranas Araygdalus, imported into 
Bombay from Persia. 


trichosantWs. 

Trichosanthes cucumerina, Linn,, Cucurbitace®. 

Vern. Janglt-chachinda, Hind .; Ban-patol, Beng. ; Parula, Mahr. ; 

Piptidtd, pudel, Tam.; Chyad-polta,l el. 

A gum saidTkbe from this plant was sent from Madras to the Punjab 
Exhibition. Thn^eems doubtful; specimens in confirmation much 
required. ' 

Turpentine. 

An oleo-resin, obtained chiefly from various species of Coniferae. 
Several .turpentine oleo-resins are also obtained from Anacardiaces, of 
whifh may be* mentioned the Chian or Cyprian Turpentine. See Pinus 
and Pistachia. 
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URCECjLA. 

Urceola elastica, Roxb., and U. esculenta, Benth., Apocynace.*. 

Vem,—Kye/paung, Burm. 

An extensive, woody climber in the forests of Tenasserim and Pegu. 

Recenify Mr. G. W. Strettetl has experimented with this plant asa sup¬ 
plier of caoutchouc, and it seems likely to become useful. Specimens of 

- the rubber much required; also further information. 

Varnish. 

Various substances used in solution with spirit, or in the natural con¬ 
dition, or liquified by heat. Of the commercial varnishes the following 
may be mentioned as the more important in use 

:st. —I.ac or Spirit Varnish, see Lac. 

2nd .— Burmese Varnish, Melanorrhcea usitata, which see. 

3rd .— Cingalese and Indian Varnish, Semecarpus Anacardlum, 
which see. 

4th.— Japanese Varnish, Rhns succeedanea, which see. 

5th.— boon Varnish, Doona Zeylanica, which see. 

VATERIA. 

Vateria indica, Linn., Dipterocarpkas. 

The White Dammar of South India, or Piney Varnish, or 
Indian Copal. 

Vern. —Kakruba or sandras, Hind.; Pat, Bom.; Pineymaram, Tam.; 
Du pa maram, Kan. ; Dupadu, 1 'el, ; Hal , Cinch. (See also Shorea 
robusta.) 

Western moist zone; Western Ghats, from Kanara to Travancore, 

ascending to 4,000 feet. _ 

On wounding the tree the resin known as the Peim or Puiey Dammar 
is obtained. Dr. Bidie reports that under the influence of gentle heat it 
combines with wax and oil, and forms an excellent resinous ointment. 

Dr. Dymock, in his Materia Medica of Western India, says : “ A'dl is 
imported into Bombay from Singapore in casks and bales, value R6 
per cwt.” It forms an excellent varnish resembling Copal. It is also 
burnt as a candle, giving off smoke with a pleasant smell. Specimens 
vary in colour, denseness, and fihgrance. Some are of a light-greenish 
colour, homogeneous, vitreous on fracture, while others are of a yellow 
amber colour and vesicular. 

VATICA. 

Vatica lancesefolia, Blume. 

V&n.~Morhal, Moal, Sylhet ; Panthityu, Burm. 

A large tree of Eastern Himalaya, Assam, East Bengal, Chittagong, and 

B "produces the Ghund of the Brahmins, astrong-smqj/ ig balsam. {Kvrss.) 

VENTILAGO. 

Ventilago madraspatana, Gartn. Rhamne*. 

Vern. — Paktapita, Beng. ; Lokandi, Bom.; Papli, Ta'i'.. Kan.; Yerra 
chiculli, Tel. ; Chorgu, Hyderabad. 

CentraCand South India and Burma. 

It is said to yield a gum. 
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ZIZY- 

WILLOUCHBEIA. 

PHUS. 

i/iiloughbeia edulis, Roxb., Apocyneje. 

Vern .—Lutiam, Ceng. 

A large climber of the forests of Chittagong with edible fruits., 

It yields a form of Caoutchouc, which see. 

289 

j. martabanica, Willd. 

A native of Tenasserim., 

Said to also yield caoutchouc. 

290 

WOODFORDlX. 


/oodfordia floribunda, Salisl., Lythraceje. 

Syn.— Grislea tomentosa, Roxb. 

Vern.— Davi, dhaula, dhavra, santhn, Hind.; Dhcmti, Our'.I; Dnhir, 
Nepal ; Jatiko, Ukiya; Dhauri, Bom. ; jargi, Tel. ; Phulsatti, Mar. 
Common throughout India, ascending to 5,000 feet in the Himalayas. 
Balfour says the gum of this plant is collected largely in Harauti and 
Mewar. It appears to resemble gum tragacanth and to swell in water. 
Specimens required for examination. 
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food-oil. Sec Gurjun and the various species of Dipterocarpus. 

WRIGHTIA. 

r [I7I] , 
[II7-I22] 

/rightia tinctoria, R. Br., Apocinace.’e. 

Vern.— Dudhi, Banda; PaM,, Tam.; Tcdlapal, Tel.; Kala kudu, Mar. 
Rajputana, Central and South India. 

292 

XYLIA. 

t 

ylia dolabriformis, Bcnth., Leguminosa:. 

Ironwood Tree of Pegu. 

Syn.—Mimosa xylocarpa, Roxb. 

Vern.— janibu, Hind.; Baja, UniV/f; Irul, Tam.; Rondo tangedu. 
Tel,; Pyinkado, Buhm. ; jumbo, Kan. 

Chanda District, South India, Arracan, Burma. 

It yields a red resin. 
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ZIZYPHUS. 


jizyphus Jujuba, Lam/;., Rhamne/e. 

Vem.— B&r, Ler, Hind. ; Kvl, Mr, Beng.; Horn, Mahk. ; '/.in, Burm.; 
Rcngha,regi^KL. ; Yellande, Tam. ; Yclchi, Kan. 

Cultivated througftsiait India and Burma. 

Said to yield gum. t* 
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.. nummularia, W. 6* A. 

Vern. Malta, Mr, jhari, kanta, N. W. P. ; Nundo-jangro, Sind. ; Parpalli, 
Kan. ; Kxgrkanna, Aeg. 

Drier parts i North-West India and the Deccan. 
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Said to yield a gum. 
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296 Zizyphus rugosa, Lamk. 

Syn,— 'L. LATIFOL1A, Roxb. 

Vern.— Dhaura, Oudh ; Suran, C. P. ; Rukh baer, Nepal ; Torana, Mahr. 
Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Ganges eastward; Burma, Central 
and South India. , 

Said to yield gum. 

29? Z. vulgaris, Lamk. 

Syn. -Z. FLEXuosAj Wall. 

Vern. — Sinjli, sitnli, ban, Hind. 

A shrub or small tree of the Punjab, ascending to 6,ooo feet in altitude; 
cultivated in Bengal, 

Said to yield gum. 
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ABir 

I 

ABIES. 

Abies Webbiana, Lindl., Conikeraje. i 

Vern,— PaUdar, rewari, Jhelam; Bddar, Kashmir; Pag, re, task, spun, 

Pun , Himalayan names. 

A lofty, evergreen tree found on the Himalaya, from the Indus to 
Bhutan, altitude 7,000 to 13,000 feet. 

Mr. Duthie, Superintendent Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, has drawn 
my attention to the fact that Veitch in his Manual of Conferee, states that 
“ a beautiful violet dye is extracted from the young cones ” of this plant. 

It is remarkable that neither Stewart, Brandis, nor Gamble allude to this 
dye, while in Gordon's Pinatum occurs the following: “It*is called Rai-sulla 
(fragrant fir) and Gobrea-sulla (fragrant or indigo fir) by the Gorkhalis 
on account of an indigo or purple pigment being extracted from the young 
cones.” It would be exceedingly interesting to have this dye properly 
confirmed by first information and specimens of the dye stiff or cloths 
dyed by this process. 

Abir, or the white perfumed powder which is mixed with the red Gulal 2 
powder and used at the Holi festival. • 

1 st. —The Bengal Holi powder is prepared from Cnrcama Zedoaria, 

Roscoe, and sappan wood. Dr. McCann publishes from the recordsof 
the Bengal Economic Museum as the practice adopted in Mymensing 
in his Dyes and Tans the following description :— 

“ 'The sliati is washed and pounded in a dheuki. The powder 
is then put into an earthen vessel full of water and allowed 
to ro„. The water is afterwards poured off, and the powder 
is dried. It is then mixed with the juice extracted from 
bakram w<»d. This turns it red, and it is called Abir or holi 
powder. Shati is gathered for this purpose in the month of 
Poos (December-January.) ” 

The practice which seems to prevail in most other parts of 
. India is to prepare the two powders quite distinct from each 
other and to mix them as required. Dr. Dymock has favoured 
me with the following list of Abir powders :— •’ 
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2nd. — A whitish Abir made from the following:— 

Andropogon muricatus. 

Hedychiura spicatum. 

Cxsalpinia Sappan. 

Sorghun vulgare (flour.) 

3rd.— The buff-coloured Hindi Gulal known as Gin si contains, in 
addition to the above, the following:— 

Cerasus (Prunus) Mahaleb. 

Artemisi vulgaris. 

Cedrus Deodara. 

Curcuma Zedoaria. 

Cloves. 

Cardomums. 

4th. —Deccan Abir or Bnkka is of a black colour and in addition to all 
the above it contains the following 

Aquillaria Agallocha. 

Costus root (Saussurea Lanpa), C.B.C., formerly Aucklandia 
Costus, Pah. 

Jatamansl. 

Charcoal. 

3th. —The Abir of the Jains is of a pale yellow colour. It is called 
Vasat-shepa ; it is made of Cxsalpinia Sappuna. 

Carthamus tinctoria (saffron). 

Musk. 

Camphor. 

Voight in his Hortus Sub. Calc, states that Trapa bispinosa (the Sin- 
gara nut) is used as an Abir. “ During the Hoti lestival a red dye i 
made of it mixed with the yellow dye procured from the /lower' of fiutea 
frondosa. Drury quotes this paragraph without acknowledgment,but 1 can 
find no other mention of this, and presume the flour of the Singara nut 
is simply used in place of flour being coloured with tlu gulal. 


ACACIA. 

Acacia arabica, w / ud ., Lfuuminosie. 

The Indian Gum Arabic Thee. 

Vem.— B'ibul, kikar. Hind., Bom., Pn.; Bdbhi, 8f.no. ; Bahbar, Sind. ; 

Kari-veylam , Tam. ; Tima, nella tima, Tel. 

_ A small, thorny tree, common everywhere in India; cultivated in Pegu 
Division, Burma. 

The bark is a powerful astringent, and is one of the tanning substances 
most extensively used in India. There seems no good reason why this 
might not compete with the Australian Wattle-bark if once made pro¬ 
perly known; its cheapness, as compared with the Wattle, would more 
than compensate for a slight inferiority in quality. The pods and the 
bark yield a brown or black dye, with alum as a mordant. Balfour says 
the legumes are used as a substitute for the more expensive dye-stuffs, 
and for communicating shades of drab. Salts of iron deepen the black 
dye. The seeds, pods, and leaves are also used in tanning, but more 
rarely than the bark. Leather tanned with babul is of a buff colour. 
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Acacia Catechu, Wind. 

Catechu, Cutch, Eng. ; Cachore, Fr. 

Vern.- Kkair, katha. Hind., Dec. ; Khayer, kuth. Rent,. ; Khadira, Sans. ; 
Khoira, hair, Ass .} mKashuha/ti, votialai, haranqaUi, biirjd, woda/iur, 
kasha, katti, Tam. ; Podala-manu, kanchu, Tel. ; KacKu, Kan. j Sha, 
Bijum. 

The Gum-resin Catechu is generally called Katha, hath, H ind., Bum., B£n«, 
Pb. ; Katta-kambu, Tam.; Khadira, Sans. m 

A tree, 30 to 40 feet high, abundant i*i the forests of India and Burma. 
It yields a valuable extract similar to Gambicr; u-ffcd as an astringent 
in medicine, and in dyeing and tanning. This is known as Gum Catechu; 
it possesses 45-55 per cent, of dark-coloured mimotannic acid. A solution 
of Catechu is, by the action <'l lime or of alum, changed into a dull red 
colour, which constitutes a fairly good dye, and is used for that purpose 
in some parts of India ; the gum may be used or the hcartwood broken 
up and boiled with the lime. 

The bark is also used as a tan. 
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A. conrnua, DC. I 

Vcrn.— Rithn, ho'-bi. Hind.; Uan-ri.'hi, Bkxg. j Aila, rassdul , Ounil ; 
S'lrbai, shika, Bom., Due.; Shaba, J\M.; Chikaya . gaga, Tel. ; SigJ, t 
Kan. - Kanban, Biikm. , 

A ehm. : ng shrub found in South India, Bengal, Assam, and Burma. 
Ainslie first described the properties of the pods; they arc largely used ns 
a dclcrgen\ especially in washing the hair; they are also deobstruent and 
expectorant. 

Balfour says the bark is used for dyeing and tanning fishing nets in 
South India. 

Confirmation of this, a"d specimens, required. 
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A. decurrens, Wind. 

The black or common Wattle-ba-k of Australia, now much used for 
tanning. J‘ is being experimentally cultivated in India. See Wattle- 
Bark. 
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A. Farnesiana, Wahl . 

Vem.— Viiavati hihar, viiavati biibtd, gii-Hkar, ganJ-bnbiil , Hind., j 
Ciiya b’ih'dn, Bf.no.; Gudbdbtaf Bom.; Vedda vain, Tam. ; Kusluri , j 
Trx.j Kali, Kan.; Hnanlongyaing, Be km. 

A small, thorny tree or shrub with sweetly-smelling flower-heads known 
as Cavde in perfumery ; common throughout India. 

Christy, in his New Commericial Points, includes the bark of this 
tree among the Indian tans. It is not much used in India, but is 
reported to be sometimes used in Dacca, mixed with salts of iron. It 
gives an inky dye. The pods are also used in some parts of Bengal as a 
dye-stuff. ( McCann .) 

A. Intsia, Wind. 

Vem. — Arhai-ka-hel, Sutlej ; Katrar, Kumaun ; Harrari, Nepal; Payir 
rik, ngraem rik, Lkpcha ; Korinia, Tel. * 

A large climber, met with on the outer Himalaya from the Chenab 
eastward, altitude 4,000 feet, and throughout the lower hills of India 
and Burma. 

The bark or the fresh leaves of this plant are said to be used as an 
auxiliary or astringent in dyeing with MoRiNDAor Lac, giving brightness. 
(McCann.) Tile bark is also used as a substitute for soaj^ to wash the 
hair. (Gamble.) 
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9 Acacia leucophlcea, Wind. 

Vera. — Rent, raunj, karir, rohani, safed kilcar, Hind, j Arinj, Raj- 
PUTANA; He war, Mar. ; Skarab-hi-kikar, Dec.; Ranndra, Banswara; 
Vel-vclam, Tam. j Harwar, tella-tima, Tel. ; Bilijdli, Kan. j Tanaung, 
Bukm. • 

A tree met with in North, West and South India and Burma. 

The leaves are used in dyeing, and give a black colour. The bark is 
also used for dyeing in Burma and gives a red colour, but mixed with 
other barks gives black. (Prof. Romanis.) . 

<» 

ACHYRANTHES. 

10 Achyranthes aspera, Linn., Amarantace2k. 

Vein. — Laljird, chirchird, chirchitta. Hind.; Aping, Beng.; Aghddd, 
Bom. ; Apamarga, Sans. ; N ai-yurur, Tam. ; litta-reni, Tel. ; Kutri, 
Pb. ; Atkumah, Arab. ; Khare-vaakun, Pers. 

A shrub 3 to 4 feet; found all over India, ascending to 3,000 feet. A 
troublesome weed in gardens throughout the year. 

The ashes of this plant are used as an alkali in dyeing. 

ADENANTHERA. 

11 Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Red Wood or Red Sandal Wood. 

Vera. — Rakta-chandan, rakta kanchan, ranjana, Beng. ; Thorali gtinjn, 
Mahr. ; Ani kundamani ,. Tam. ; Bandi gurivenda, Tel. ; Manjadi , 
Kan.; Rerhedd, And.; Ymrygyi, Bukm. 

A small, deciduous tree met with in Bengal, South India, and Burma. 
Sometimes called Red Sandal Wood. 

The wood is used as a dye. 

ADHATODA. 

12 Adhatoda Vasica, Nets, Acanthaceac. 

Vera. — Arusd, Hind.; Bakas, vasuk, Bf.ng.; Adulasa, M.,hr. ; Arvs, 
Sans. ; Adhatodai, Tam. ; Adasara, Tei.. ; Tceshai, Naga ; Kath, Nepal. 

A small, sub-herbaceous bush, often gregarious, found everywhere in 
Bengal, and in the Sub-Himalayan tract, ascending to 4,000 feet in 
altitude. 

A yellow dye, obtained from the leaves by boiling, is used for dyeing 
coarse cloth. It gives a greenish-blue when combined with indigo. This 
property is not apparently known to the Nagas, who cultivate the plant 
to shade the approaches to their villages. I repeatedly asked if they pre¬ 
pared a dye from it, and was told that they did not, but that they used it 
for divining. 

/EGLE. 

13 JEgle Marmelos, Correa., Rutace-E. 

The Bael Fruit Tree. 

Vera. Bel , Hind., Beng. and Bom.; Sriphal, Sans.; Vilva-pazham, 
Tam.; Bilva-pandu, maredu, patir, Tel.; Bilapatri, Kan.; Okshit, 
Bukm. 

A smal^ tree, found in cultivation all over India, often curiously'sending 
up off-shoots from the roots, which in time become trees. 
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A yellow dye is obtained from the rind of the fruit; the unripe rind is 
also used along with myrabolans in calico-printing. 


ALBIZZIA. 

Albizzia Lebbek, Benlh., Lkguminos.®. 14 

Vern.— Siris, siras n sirtn, sirai, tantaLgarso, kalsis, Hind, ; Kiris, sirisha* 

Bung, Mahr. ; Surer, Sind. ; Vagna, Tam. ; Dirqsan, darshana, Tkl. ; 

Kal height, bengha, Kan. ; Kokkn, Bdkm. ; Bcymadd, gachodd, And. 

A large, spreading tree, found wilder cultivated in most parts of India. 

The bark is used in tanning leather. 

A. lophantha, Benth. 15 

An Australian tree, now largely grown in India; naturalised on the 
Nilgiri Hills. 

The bark may be used in tanning. 

A. procera, Benth. 16 

Syn.— Mimosa elata, Roxb. 

Vent. —Safed siris, gurar, karo, gurbdri, gurkur, garso, Hind.; Koroi, 

Brng., Ass.; Karallu, Uni, kili, Bom. ; Khili, Garo; Ttdtmur , Lep- 
cha ; Knnalu, Die. ; Konda vaghe, Tam. j Pedda-pattseru, Tel. ; 

Bur da. And.; Sit, Buum. 

A large tree of the Himalaya, from the Jumna to Bengal, Central Prov¬ 
inces, Guzcrat, South India and Burma. 

The bark is sometimes used as a tan. 

Algarobilla. 17 

Tan obtained from an American species of the genus Prosopi 3 , of 
which P. pallida, Kunth, is the most important. See Prosopis. 

Alkalis or Alkaline Ashes. 18 

These salts are largely used in India as mordants, but rarely in a 
pure form. They are derived from the ashes of many plants, chiePy the 
following:— . 

Abrus precatorius— Gunja, Kunch. Sec list of Medicinal Products. 

[10] Achyrantes asp era —Apamarga, ^Ap.ing, 

[12] AdhatodA Vasica —Vasnka. 

Alstonia scholaris —Saptaparni, Chhalin. 

Amarantus spinosa. 

Anthroenemum indicum— Moq. 

Bambu Ash. 

Butea frondosa —Palasa. 

Caesalpinia Bonducella —Pritika. 

Caroxylon feetidum— Moq. 

„ Griffith!!— Moq. • 

Calotroeis gigantea —Ark A, Akanda. 

Cassia Fistula —Aragvadha, Sondal. 

Cedrus Deodara— Davadd.ru. 

Euphorbia neriifolia—Snuhi. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli —Lankasij. 

Erythrina indica —Paribhadra, Palita-madar. 

Gmelina arborea —Gambhari. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica —Kutja, kurchi. 

Luffa aegyptiaca —Koshataki. 

Musa sapientum— Kadali, Kela. 
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Nerium odofum— Karavira. 

Penidllaria spicata —Bajra. 

Plumbago zeylanica —Chi traka. 

Pongamia glabra— "Karanja. 

Sallcornla braehiata— Roxb. 

Shorea robusta— Asvakarna, Sal. 

Stereospermam suaveolens —Patala, aral. 

Suoeda Indica— Moq. 

Suceda nudiflora— Moq. 

Symplocos racemosa— Lodhra, lodh. 

Vallails dichotoma —Alsphot,a, happur-mali. 

Vitex Negundo, Linn, Samalu. 

Of minerals alum and sdjimdti (a mixture of carbonate of potash 
and soda, found as a natural earth) are those most used. 

.See Auxiliaries of Dyes. 


Alkanet. 

The root of Anchusa tinctoria of China. 

A red dye, much used in colouring liquids. _ The a karat of Sikkim is 
obtained from Onosma Hookeri, Clarice (which see); Dr. Dymockin- 
forms me that a root is imported from Afghanistan as an alkanet wnicn 
he thinks may prove a species of Aruebia. 


ALNUS. 

20 ! Alnus nepalensis, D. Don., Cupuliferje. 

The Nepal Alder. 

Vem.—Kohi, Pn.; Udesh, Kumaun; Udis, utis, Nepal; K'owal, Lepcha. 
A tall, sparsely-branched, deciduous tree, whose leaves soon become 
completely perforated by insects. It occurs from the Ravi eastward, 
between 3,000 and 9,000 feet in altitude, to the Khasia and Nag a Hills. 

The bark is used for dyeing and tanning. By the Nagas and Mam- 
puris it is used in combination with Rubia aikkltnensls and R. co: ifolia to 
deepen the colour. See Rubh. It is also said to enter into the com¬ 
position of native red inks. (Stewart.) 

21 A. nitida, Endl. 

j Vem.—Shrnl, saroli, sawdli, chdpu, rajdn, Hnlash, Pb.; 1 aya udesh, 

Kumaun ; Giro, Akg. 

A large tree, met with in the Punjab Himalaya. 

The bark is used for dyeing and tanning. 


ALOE. 


| Aloe vera, Linn., Liliaceje. 

Indian Aloe, Eng.; Aloes, Fr.\ Aloe, Germ. 

Syn.—A. barbadensis, Miller-, A. pekfoliata, Roxb. i A. VULGARIS, 
(Bauhin), Lam. 

Vern.— Ghikuwnri, kumdri, Hind. ; Ghirta-kumdri p RR s' 1 
Ghirta-kumdri, kanyd, Sans.; Sibr, Arab. 5/ 5t4r 1 ers , 

Eliva (the resin) bora-hand (the plant); tomnrt, Oec., Karma . 

hand, kora-phad, Sind; Kariya-pdam, kattdh, kala-buniha, Tam., 
Myxham bar am, Tel. ; Mok s Burm. vi/rrr 

Mr. 1). G. Baker, in the Linncean Society's Journal, Vol. XVl 
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p. 176, has established the synonyms above given, and formed under 
this species two varieties. Bentley & Trimen, in their Medicinal Plants, 
reduced all the names for the forms of this species to mere synonyms, 
under the name of A. vulgaris, Lam. I regard Mr. Baker as correct, 
and the varieties formed by him are well known to the natives*of India. 

0 

Wax. officinalis, sp., Forsk. . 

Syn. — A. rubescens, DC. ; A. indica, Foyle. 

Vern. — Kumari, Hind.; Ghikawdr, 1 $. W. P.; Ghirta-kanvdr, Beng.* 
Sirrughd, kuttalay, Tam. (see Ainslie ); Nabatyssibr, ddlsi, Arab.; 
Dura-khte-sibr, Pers. 

This is the form met with in a semi-wild condition in Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces. It has beautiful reddish and orange flowers, 
with the bases of the leaves purple-coloured and so dilated as to have in 
all probability suggested the name A. perfoliata. 

Var. littoralis, sp., Koenig. 

Wtm.—Chh6td-rakus-pattah, chhotd-kamidr, Hind., Dec. : Chhetd-jangli- 
dnanash, Beng.; Shiru-katrdsh-ai, Tam.; Chinnn-lnlabanda, Tel.; 
Dhdkutd kunvdra. Bom.; Ndni-komdri, Guz. U. C. Dutt says that 
this plant was not known to the Sanskrit authors, but Ainslie gives it the 
Sanskrit name of kumari. 

This is altogether a much smaller form, having yellow flowery in simple 
spikes, with the bases of the leaves not half so broad as in the preceding, 
and always of a pale green colour. It has become quite naturalised on 
the coast of the south of the Madras Presidency. 

In Span’s Encyclopedia there occurs an account of the preparation 
of the dye “ Chrysammic Acid.” It is prepared by heating 8 parts of 
nitric acid with 1 part of Aloes. After the violent action has subsided, a 
second proportion of Aloes is added to the mixture until the fumes of 
Hyponitric acid subside. The mass is then poured into water, when 
Cnrysammic flakes settle in the bottom of the vessel. These are washed 
several times in water. The crystals change their colour under vary- * 
ing circumstances, giving a purple colour to silk, black to wool, and 
pink to linen. A French firm has recently used it to give a beautiful 
brown, known as vegetable brown, which is produced through the agency 
of sulphuric acid. This dye is bright; it resists strong alkaline action ; it 
combines with most of the anilines and dther dyes, economizing them and 
rendering them thoroughly fast; and it is not expensive. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to know if the existence of this dye 
is known to the cultivators of the Indian Aloes, and if it has ever been 
extracted in India. As the uses of this dye will probably be greatly deve¬ 
loped, it seems desirable to make the process of preparation known. 

Information, and specimens of this dy6, much required. 
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ALPI NI A. 

Alpinia Galanga, Swz., Scitamine&. 

The Greater Galangale, Eng.; Galanga Port. 

Vera,— Kulanjdn, kulinjdna, kara-kalijan, or kara-kulinjun. Sans., Ben., 
Hind.; Pera-rattai, Tam.; Pedda-dumpa-rash-trakam, Tel.; Padago- 
jt, Burm. 

A perennial plant native of Sumatra and Java, now cultivated in 
East Bengal and South India. 

Vr. Buck says that this root-stock is imported into the North-West 
Provinces from the Punjab, and is used in calico-printing along with 
Myrabolans. 
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ALTH/EA. 

Althaea officinalis, Linn., Malvaceje. 

The Marsh Mallow. 

Vert. —Gw/ khairo, Hind, and Bom.j Shemai-tuti, Tam. The fruits are 
Tukm-i-khitme, Pers. and Bom.; the roots Resha-i-khitme, Pers. and 

, Bom. 

A native of Kashmir and the Punjab Himalayas. 

Often cultivated in Indian gardens for its flowers, rarely for its dye, 
a rich blue, obtained from the leaves. A. Rosea, Linn, the Holly Hock, 
yields the dye even more freely than A. officinalis, L., and may also be 
used forthe preparation of this dye and is met with plentifully in Kashmir: 

information as to whether this dye is actually prepared in India would 
be exceedingly interesting. 

Alum. 

Vera. —Phitkari , Hind.; Phatkiri, Beng. ; Sphatikari, Sans.; Patt-karam, 
Tam., Tel. Kyaukchin, Borm. 

The most common Indian mordant. 

Information of existence in India or trade in this valuable salt would 
be most acceptable. Mr. Buck says it is imported into the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces from Calcutta, and is much used as a mordant in dyeing, especially 
with m.ldder and turmeric. , 

“According to Dr. Brandis alum can be obtained from shale which 
exists in abundance in the Shwegyin District in Burma.” J. C. Hardtnge, 
Esq., Secy., Agri-Horticultural Society, Rangoon. 

AMARANTUS. 

Amarantus spinosus, Wind , Amarantaceje. 

Vera. — Kantn-nati, or Kanta nutia, Beng. ; Rdnte-mat, rdntemdtha, 
Dec. ; Mullukkirai, Tam. 

Dr. McCann, in his Report on the Dye-stuffs of Bengal, states that in 
Cuttack the ashes of this plant are used in dyeing with Maliotus phi- 
lippinensis. 

ANACARDIUM. 

Anacardium occidentale, Linn., Anacardiacea-. 

The Cashew Nut. 

Vem.—Kdju, Hind., Bom.; ffijali badam, Beng.; Mundiri-kottai, Tam. ; 
Jidirnamidiy Tel. ; Kempu jfc'rus, Kan. ; Thi-hothayet , Burm. 

A high tree, 30 to 40 feet i. originally introduced from South America, 
now established in the coast forests of India, Chittagong, Tenasserim, and 
the Andaman Islands, and over South India. 

The bark may be used for tanning. The pericarp gives an oil, called 
“ Cardol, ” which is very astringent, and is used by the Andamanese to 
tan or colour fishing nets, so as to preserve them. Dr. Dyraock informs 
me that this oil is called Deck in Goa, where it is much used as a tar for 
boats and nets. 

ANOGEISSUS. 

Anogeissus acuminata, Wall., Combretaceje. 

I Syn. —Conocarpus acuminata, Roxb. 

Vera.— Chakvia, Beng.; Panchi, past, Uriva; Numma, Tam.; Pdchi 
tminu, pashi, fansi, Tel. ; Phds, Mar. ; Yin, Burm. 

A large^deciduous tree in some districts of Bengal, Orissa, South 
India, Chittagong, and Burma. 
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The leaves are used in Gamsur for tanning. {Gamble.) 

Anogeissus latifolia, Wall. 

Syn— Conocarpus LATIFOLIA, DC. 

Veni. Dhdma, dhnura, bakli. Hind .;Ddurd, MaHR.; Golra,goldia, dboiri 
dau, Rajputana ; Vellay naga.namme , Tam. ; Sherintanu, cherivi.in, 
tirman, Tel. ; Doha, Uriya; Dhdaori, dandua , Mar.; Dinduga, bejalu » 
Kan.j Arma, Gond. 

A denizen of the Himalayan forests agd of those of South India; a* 
tall, handsome tree. • 

It yields a gum, used by calico-printers. Dr. Dymock informs me 
that the leaves are in Bombay used as a'tan. They were analysed by Dr. 
Lyon and were found to contain as much tannin as those of the Sumach 
tree Mr. Duthie reports that they are also used as a tan in the N. W. 
Provinces. 

ANONA. 

Anona reticulata, Linn., Anonace®. 

The Bullock’s Heart. 

Vern.— Nona , Ueng. ; Ramphal , Dec. ; Rdm.iitii, Tam. ; Rnmchettu, Tf.l. 

A small tree, wild in some parts of India, but widely cultivated; occur¬ 
ring everywhere in Bengal, Burma, and South India. 

The dry, unripe fruit yields a black dye, and the fresh leaves a fairly 
good quality of indigo. 

Aporosa villosa, Bail, Euphorbiace®. 

The bark is used as a red dye. See'Gums and Resins. 

ARECA. 

Areca Catechu, Linn., Palm.®. 

The Areca or Betel-nut Palm. 

Vern. — Sufieri, Hind. ; Sufinri, gwi, Ueng. ; Guba.k, Sans. ; Kottai-fiakka, 
Tam. ; Poka vakka, Tel. ; Kun, kiln theebin, Bukm. 

The most delicate and graceful of Indian palms. The natives chew the 
nut in a preparation called pdn, containing, in addition, lime, spices, and 
the betel-pepper leaf. This, acting chemically upon the saliva, colours it 
red. A decoction of the nut is used in dyeing, and a kind of inferior 
Catechu is prepared from it. With Tun (Cedrela Toona] it is said to 
give a red dye. Pan is also used in Dinajpur as a subsidiary in dyeing 
fed with Morinda tinctoria. {Dr. M’Cann’s Report.) 

Amabia sp., Boragine®. 

Dr. Dymock informs me this root is imported into Bombay from 
Afghanistan and used as a substitute f<jr Alkanet, which see. 

ARNOTTO. 

ArnottO, the seeds of Bixa Orellana, Linn, which see. 

Arsenic. 

Arseniate of Potash is used for preserving hides. Crude white arsenic 
is usyl as veterinary medicine in Burma. ( ProfRomanis.) 

Information of the uses and trade in this substance w^uld.be most 
acceptable. 
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ARTOCARPUS. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticaceac. 

The Indian Jack Tree. ' 

Vern. — Panas, phanasa, Htnd. j Kdnthdl, Beng. j Panasa, Sans ,;Pillah, 
• Tam.; Palah-maram, Tel. ; Pienni, Burm. 

A low but densely-branched tree, met with all over India and Burma, 
its trunk burdened with a monster fruit often i to 2} feet in length. 

The wood, or'its saw-dust, yields on decoction a yellow dye, used to 
colour the Burmese priest’s cloth, and to some extent it is used also in 
Madras and other parts of India and in Java. It is fixed with alum, and 
often intensified by a little turmeric. 
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A. Lakoocha, Roxb. 

Vers. — Barhal, dahu, lakuch, Hind.; Defihul, Beng. ; Lahucha, Sans. ; 
Turn, Pb.; Lout, Dec. ; Kammaregu, Tel. ; Myaukldt or Mi-auk-tok, 
Burm. 

A common tree in Bengal, South India, and Burma. 

The root yields a yellow dye. 
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ASTRAGALUS. 

Astragalus hamOSUS, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Vets. — Tdj-bddshdki, katild, Hind. 

An annual, found in Biluchistan, Sind and the Punjab. 

The Amsterdam Descriptive Catalogue by T. N, Mukherji says: 

“ By dyers and calico-printers it is employed as an adjunct to dyeing sub¬ 
stances, for producing a glaze on the coloured stuffs.” This might be said 
of any memberof the genus which yields Gum Tragacanth, but it would be 
interesting to have this record of actual use confirmed by specimens of the 
gum, and of the plant from which it was obtained. Gum Tragacanth is 
imported into India. 

Auxiliaries used in dyeing, some of which cannot be viewed as Mordants. 
Mineral substances: 

1. Lime.— This is used in calico-printing with gums as a ‘‘resist paste.” 
It is also used with sugar to promote the fermentation of indigo. 

It is prepared from the following:— 

(a) Limestone Rock, such as that obtained from the Khasia Hills. 

(b) From Kanhar, thecalcareous tuberculated masses found in beds 

on the surface, or a little below the surface, of the soil from Bchar 
northward to the Punjab. In the North-West Provinces this 
is used for metalling the roads. 

(c) By burning Land Shells collected in Bengal just after the rains. 

2. Potash. —This is chiefly obtained from the ashes of certain plants. 

The Common Millet is largely used for this purpose in the North-West 

Provinces. Symplocos and other bushy plants in the hills of Bengal; but in 
the plains of Bengal the ash of Aping (Achyranthes aspera, Z.) is largely 
usea for this purpose. 

3. Reh, an impure carbonate and sulphate of soda, found as a natural 

efflorescence on the soil, often rendering it uncultivable and burning up 
the vegetation. This is used, chiefly, like soap, to wash fabrics, before 
dyeingthem. ,, 

4. Rasa 2 .—Carbonate of soda prepared from the preceding by precipi¬ 
tation of impurities. 
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BAH! 

ASF 

5. Saji, a mixture of carbonate of soda and potash or wood-ash. This is 
used chiefly in extracting the deeper red colours from safflower. 

6 . Saltpetre is obtained like Reh as an efflorescence on the surface of 
the soil; it is chiefly used in wool-dyeing. 

See also Iron Sulphate, Ochre and Proto-sulphate of Iron. 


•AVERRHOA. 

► 

Averrhoa Carambola, Linn., Geranjacfje. 

Vern. — Karmal, Hino. ; KdmrAngd, Beng.; Khamarnka, karamara, Bom. ; 

Khamrak , Dec. ; Tamarta, Tam. ; Karomonga, Tel. 

A small tree with sensitive leaflets, 15 to 20 feet in height; a native of 
Ceylon and the Moluccas, but now extensively cultivated in India for its 
apples, which when stewed arc very pleasant. 

The unripe apples are astringent and are used as an acid in dyeing. 
The acid probably acts as a mordant. {Dr. Bidie.) 


AVICENNIA. ! 

Avicennia officinalis, Linn., Verbenaceje. 

The white Mangrove. 

Vem. —Bina ( Bani, in Gamble), Beng. ; Mada, nalla-mada, Tel. ; Tivara> 
Sind; Ocpata, Mal. ; Lamcb, Burm. 

A small tree or shrub of the salt marshes and the tidal forests of India 
and Burma, found also in Andaman Islands. Roxburgh says it is common 
. near themouths of rivers, where the spring tides rise; also is found every¬ 
where in the Sunderbans, often becoming a tree of considerable size; but 
on the Coromandel ('oast it is only bush. 

The bark is used as a tanning agent {Bird-wood, Bombay Prod.). The 
ashes of the wood are used to wash cloth (Drury). In Rio Janeiro the barks 
of various species of Avicennia are used in tanning leather 


BACCAUREA. 

Baccaurea sapida, Mull. Arg., Eupho'rbiace*. 

Vem. — hutco. Hind.; Kala bogoti, Nepal; Latecku, Ass.; Koli, kuki.l 
Kan.j Kanazo , Burm. 

A small tree, met with in Bengal, Burma and the Andaman Islands. 

The leaves are used in Northern Bengal and Assam for dyeing. {Gam¬ 
ble.) The bark is used chiefly as a mordant in dyeing with madder and lac. 
“The T.cpchas extract a green dye from the leaves.” (Dr. Schlich.) It is 
extremely doubtful whether any plant alone yields a green dye; careful 
inquiry should be made to ascertain whether the leaves of this plant are 
macerated along with the I. epcha indigo plant (Marsdenia tinctoria) to 
produce the green colour alluded to by Ur. Schlich. 

. Additional information and specimens required. 
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BARRINGTON I A. 

Barringtonia acutangula, Gaer/n., Myrtace.®. 

Vet'll.— IjAl, samundar phul, panniAri, Hind.; HijAl, samundar , Beng. ; 
Hendl, Ass. ; Kanapa, batta, kurpA, Tei.. ; Kyeni, Burm. 

A — _ <_ _j ..••t. •.1. r i ti 1 'i . . . r .i 

Jumna eastward to Oudh, Bengal, Central and South India, and Burma. 
The bark is used as a fish intoxicant, and also for tanning. (Gamble.) 


BASELLA. 

45 Basella cordifolia, Lam., Chenopodiace®. 

Vein. — Pol, Hind, j Kutto-pooi, Beng.; Alla-batsalta, Tel. 

Met with in Bengal and the Peninsula, cultivated in almost every 
part of India. 

It yields a very rich purple dye, but is difficult to fix. (Drury.) 


BASSIA. 

4 6 Bassia latifolia, Roxb., Sapotace®. 

Vem. — Mahua, mahula, maul, mahvm, mowa, Hind., Beng.; I rip, irrip, 
Gond ; MmiA, mahua, Rom. ; Moho, Mar. ; Jllupi, elupa, hat illipi, 
Tam.; Ippi,yeppa, Tel.; Honge, Kan. 

A gregarious tree, often associated with the Sal ; a native of the forests of 
Central India; widely cultivated throughout India for its fruits, oil, kc. 
> The bark is often used as an adjunct in dyeing where dark colours or 

black are desired. The bark and the leaves are sometimes also used as 
a tan. 
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BAUHINIA. 

Bauhinia purpurea, Linn., iiteouMmos®. 

Vem.—Koliar, kaniar, kandan, Hind. ; KairAl, rakta-kAnchan, Beng. ; 
Koiral, Itartir, Pb. ; Devaknnchana, Bom. ; Pedda-are, Tam. ; Kunchan, 
Tels; Surul, Kan.; Mahahlegani, Burm. 

A small, elegant tree, 20 tb 30 feet high, found in Bengal, Burma, the 
North-West Provinces and South India. 

The bark is used for dyeing and tanning. 


48 B. variegata, Linn. u 

VeTB. — KAchnar, koHAr kurAl, padriAn, Hind.; Rakta kAnchan, Beng.; 
Taki, Nepal ; Paha, I.epcha ; Segapu-munthari, Tam. ; Bwechin , 
Burm. 

A small, deciduous tree, completely covered with large, purple and 
white flowers in the beginning of the hot season. Common everywhere from 
the Indus eastward and through the forests of India and Burma; as¬ 
cending to 4,000 feet in altitude, preferring the low hills of India to the 
plains, but largely cultivated as an ornamental tree throughout the 
plains. • 

The bark is used in dyeing and tanning. 
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BERBERIS. 

Berberis aristata, DC., and B. Lycium, Royle, Berberidea. 49 

The Barberry. • • 

Vem. — Chitra, dar-haldi, rasaut, kashmal. Hind. ; Simla, simli, hasmal, 

Pb. ; Chitra, sirishk, Pers. 

Thorny shrubs, with small simple, spiny leaves, met with throughout the 
Himalaya. The former is found from the Sutlej to Bhutan, altitude 6,000 to 
to.ooo feet to the western ghats; the latter seems tobe confined to the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

A yellow dye, obtained from the root, is used in tanning and colouring 
leather. The wood is generally known as darahalada ; the extract as 
rasota, rusot, rasavanti, or ruswul: the fruit as ambarabdrisa (see Dy- 
mock’s Mat. Med., Western India). 

Professor Solly, in Agri-Horticultural Society, Calcutta, IV, pages 272- 
279, writes that the colour exists chiefly in, the bark and in the young wood 
immediately below the bark, and that in old wood the proportion is 
small but much superior in quality. In India it appears the root only is 
used; it also contains colouring matter, but, according to the Professor, 
not of so good a quality. This is perhaps one of the best tanning dyes 
in India. The supply is quite inexhaustible, some five or six species occur¬ 
ring everywhere in great abundance along the entire Himalaya, between 
6,000 and xo.ooo feet, and often constituting thickets of many miles in 
length. They are equally plentiful on the Nilgiris and in Ceylon. 

From the wood is obtained a decoction, which is boiled down to form 
the resin rusot. 

B. nepalensis, Spreng. 

Vem. — Amudanda, chiror, Pb. ; Chatri, milkisse,jamne-munda, Nepal. 

A shrub or small tree with large pinnate leaves, common on the outer 
Himalaya, from the Ravi eastward to the Khasia and Naga Hills, in 
Tenasserim and on the Nilgiris, at altitudes above 5,000 feet. 

Used to a small extent as a yellow dye by the Bhutias and Nagas. 


BIXA„ 

Bixa Orellana, Linn, Bixinea. 

The Arnotto Dye. 

Vera. — Latkan, Hind., Beng. ; Shendri, Mahr. ; Jar at, Xss.; Rex Rom. 

Manipur; Kuragu-mangjal, Tam.; "Jafra, Tel.; Thidin, Burm. 

A graceful shrub, with handsome white or pinkish flowers and echinate 
red capsules; originally a native of America, now largely cultivated ir 
India for the red or orange dye obtained from the pulp which surround: 
the seed. 

This pulp gives a beautiful flesh colour, largely used in dyeing silks 
It is altered by certain combinations into orange, deep orange or red, the 
brighter orange and red colours being obtained in combination with the 
red powder of Mallotus philipplnensis. The dye is exported to Europe 
chiefly from the West Indies, and is used chiefly to colour cheese and other 
edible articles, such as chocolate, &c. It may be extracted from the seeds 
direct, or the pulpy matter may by boiling be separated from the seeds 
and trade into cakes like those of lac or indigo. In this form it is gene¬ 
rally sold in Eiftope. Specimens of Arnotto Cake much required; there 
is none in our collection. * 
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BOMBAX. 

Bombax malabaricum, DC., Malvaceie. 

Vem .— Semul, shembal, semur, HinjJ., Benr.j Sdvara, Mahr.; Simbal, 
shirlan, Himalayan names; Bonro, Uriya; Jllavam, pula, Tam.; 
Mocha, Sans.; Katm-imb&l, Cingh.; Letpan, Burm. 

A very large, deciduous tree, found throughout India and Burma. 

Christy includes this amongst his list of, Indian tans under the name 
of mucherus ; mpst probably*this should be Mocha-ras (the juice of Mocha), 
the name given in India to the gum obtained from this tree, which is 
sometimes used in calico-printing. There seems to be no mention of the 
bark of this tree being used in India as a tan. 

Borax, a natural mineral, or Berase of Soda. 

Vent. — Sohaga. 

It is chiefly found associated with common salt in the margins of lakes 
. in Tibet and Nepal. It is imported into India, and to a certain extent is 
used in calico-printing, especially along with turmeric. 


BRIEDELIA. 

* 

Briedelia montana, WHid. 

Vern. — Kargnalia, khaja, geia, Ititsi, IIlND. ; Asdnd, Maiir.; Ccio, 
Nepal; Kaisho, Ass.; l'atcnga, Tel. 

A moderate sized tree of the Sub-Himalayan from Jhelum eastward 
ascending to 4,000 feet, Oudh and Bengal. 

Dr. Dymock thinks that the leaves might be used in tanning. 

B. retuSE, Spreng., Euphorbiacf. 2 E. 

Vem. — Khaja, kassi, gauli. Hind.; Pathor, mark, Pu.; Ccio, Nepal; 
Pengji, Lepcha ; Kashi, Garo ; Mulu-vengay, kamauji, Tam.; 
Kora-nifiu, duddi mdddi, Tel.; Scikgyi or Tieikchycc, Bukm. 

A large, thorny tree, met with on the Himalaya from the Chenab east¬ 
ward to Bengal, Central and South India, and Burma. 

The bark is used in tanning. 


BRUGUIERA. 

Bruguiera ’gymnorhiza, Lam., Rhizopuorbje. 

Vem. — Kakra, hankra, 13kng. ; Bywbo, Burm. 

A small, evergreen tree of the shores and tidal creeks of India, Burma, 
and the Andaman Islands. 

The bark is valuable, and with Rhizophora mucroneta, Lam., con¬ 
stitutes the tan known commerfially as Mangrove Bark (which see). 


BUCHANANIA. 

Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., Anacardiaceje. 

Vem. — Chirauli, Pb. ; Pidl, payola Garhwal; Pidr, Oudh ; Kat mad, 
aima, Tam. ; Char a, Tel .iPyal, chdroli, Bom. ; Lunbo, loncpho, Bukm. 

A small tree of the lower mountains of India and the outer Himalaya, 
ascending <to an altitude of 3,000 feet. * 

The bark is used in tanning. 
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BUTEA. 

Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos.®. 

Bengal Kino ; sometimes called the Bastard Teak, 

Vera .— Dkdk, Hind. ; Palds , palash , Beng. ; Kinsuka , Sans.; Pallas , Dlfc. ; 
Palasa , khdkard , Bom.; P or as an , parasa, Tam.; Telia moduga, Tel. 
Pauk,pin , Bukm. 

A small, distorted tree with bright, orange flowers, found all over India.' 
The dried flowers, called to, are usecf as a yellow # dye, the dye being 
extracted by simply steeping or boiling in water. The colour is, however,, 
fleeting (see Roxburgh’s remark in his Piora Indica) ; but it may be made 
less so by using alum or lime as a mordant, which also deepens the 
colour. Sometimes myrabolans are used for this purpose, or the dye is 
combined with arnotto (Blxa Orellana). 

Gamble says the yellow dye obtained from the tesu flowers treated 
with alum is used at the Holt festival. 

B. superba, Roxb. 

Vent*— Pains!, palasavcla, Bom. ; VH paras. Mar. ; Tigt motku, Tel. j 
Samur, Gond j Panknwi!, or paukgnwi!, ne-ba-sai, Bukm. 

A large climber, met with in many parts of India, the flowers of which 
are used like the preceding. * 

The root is said to yield a red dye in Burma. 


G/ESALPINIA. 

Cxsalpinia coriaria, WilhL, Leguminos®. 

Vera.— Libidibi, Bom. 5 Shumak, Tam. j Sumnqc-amriqah, Pers., Arab. 

This is the American Divi-divi or American Sumach. See Divi-divi 
or Libi-dibi. 

The sinuous pods of this plant are used for tanning leather. 

C. Sappan, Uim. 

The Sappan Wood. , 

Vent. — Baham, Tairi, Hind., Guz., Beng. j Pokmo, Uriyaj Pat-anga, 
Tam., Bom. j Bahama, bakapu, TfA.; Teinnyet, Burm. 

A small, thorny tree of the Eastern and Western Peninsula and 
Pegu. Cultivated in Central India in plantations. 

The wood yields a valuable dye, which is largly exported, The dye is 
also said to be prepared from the pods it airi), from the pith, from the 
bark, or from all together. 

The pods are used in Monghyr along with proto-sulphate of iron to 
, give a black colour. Sappan wood is largely used in calico-printing, its 
price being about R 12 a cwt. Chips of the wood steeped in water 
yield the red colour. This is intensified by alkalis. Combined with 
turmeric and sulphate of iron, it gives the colour known as Kalejai. With 
indigb it gives ( sausni ) purple. Sappan colour, however, is not permanent, 
being termed through tne presence of the soluble substance Brazilin. (Mr. 
Buck, Dyes and Tans of the North-Western Provinces and Dr. McCann’s 
Report on the Dyes and Tans of Bengal.) 

Sappan wood is used with alum to communicate to starch the red 
colour which converts it into Guldl, the red powder used in the Holt festi¬ 
val. (Dr. Dymock.) * 
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CALOTROPIS. 

Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., Asclepiadeje. 

Vettt.—Madur, ark, ak, Hind. ; Akanda, Beng. ; Auk, Nepal ; Arka, pra- 
tapasa, Sans.; Ushar, Arab.; Kharak, Pers.; Akra, rui. Bom.; Yer- 
cum, Tam.; Yerica, Mal. ; Nella-jilledu, yekka, jilledu chettu, 'l'EL.; 
Yekka, Kan. ; Mayo-ma-yo-pin, mohu-pin, Burm. 

A large shrub, found all over India in waste places and along the 
road-sides. The fibre is exceedingly strong and good; the hairs from the 
seeds are largely used for stuffing pillows; the wood is used for making 
charcoal; and the root and the milky sap are regarded as valuable 
medicines. 

The bark of the root alone was in olden times called matiar (see 
Ainslie), and it seems a pity that this restricted use of the word has been 
lost sight of. 

The milky sap is well known in tanning. It is made into a paste with 
the flour of the small millet (PenitiUaria spicata), and is used previously 
to colouring the skin with lac dye. Alone it imparts a yellow colour to the 
skin. 

C. procera, R. Br. 

Vem. — Safed-ark, ak, Hind.; Mandira, akadu, rut. Bom. and Sind; 
Alarka, Sans.; Vellerku, Tam. ; Telia, jelladt, Tel.; Shatwakka, Arc. 

This is*a smaller plant, with white, or almost white, flowers, occurring 
more abundantly than the preceding in the North-West Provinces, Pun¬ 
jab, and South India; popularly they are not distinguished, and may be 
used for the same purposes. 

The sap of this plant has, on several occasions, been recommended as 
a substitute for gutta-percha. 


CAREYA. 

Careya arborea, Roxb., Myrtace^. 

Vem. — Kumbi, khumbi. Hind.; Gummar, Gond.; Boklok, Lepcha; Dam- 
hel, Gako; Ayma, pailapoota-tammi, Tam.; Budd-durmi, dudippi, 
Tel.; Gavvldu, Mysore; Bambway, Burm. 

Found in the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Jumna eastward to Ben¬ 
gal, and Burma, and in Central ajid South India. 

Bark used for tannin. ( Kurz.) 


CARISSA. 

Carissa Carandas, Linn., Apocynace.®. 

Vem .— Karaunda, karunda, garinga, iarronil, Hind.; Kurumia, karam- 
cha, bainchi, Beng.; Karaganda, Nl\HV..-,\Karmurda, Sans. ; Kalaka, 
Tam. ; Kalivi It ay a, Tel. 

A bush, cultivated for its fryit inmost parts of India; said to be wild in 
Oudh, Bengal, and South India. 

Dr. McCann states that in Bhagalpur the fruit is used as an auxiliary 
in dyeing and tanning. 


CARPESIUM. 

Carpesium abrotanoides, Linn,, Composite. 

Vem. — Wotiangil, Kashmir. 

A stoift herb, met with abundantly in and near Kashmir. 
l6 ( . 
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Largely used in Kashmir to dye silk yellow. 

Specimens of the plant and dye should be supplied, as this dye-stuff 
is quite unknown outside Kashmir. It is described by Vigne and by 
Stewart, and the Flora of British India, Hi, 301. 


CASSLf 


CARTHAMUS. 

Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composite. 

The Safflower,. jE'ng'.; Carth^e, Fr .; Der Saflor, Ger. 

Vem.— Kusum, Hind., Dec., and Beng.,- Galop mackie, Manipur; Qurtum, 
Arab.; Kazhirah, Pers.; Kamalottara, Sans.; Kusumba, Bom.; 
Sendurgam, kushumbd, Tam. ; Aghisikha, Tel. ; Heboo, Bukm. 

In Sind the seeds are called Kardat ( Kurtum ). 

An annual, herbaceous plant, with large yellow flower-heads, culti- 
vated as a dye-crop all over India. 

The flowers yield both a red and a yellow dye; and the seeds give 
a useful oil. To prepare the red dye, the yellow is first carefully removed. 
This is done by reducing the flowers to a powder and sprinkling over it 
a little water or oil. After a time, the yellow dye is removed by simple 
straining. This is either rejected as useless, or used as a base colour 
before red. After the removal of the yellow dye, an alkali is mixed with 
the powdered flowers and rubbed in with the hand. On placing this 
mixture on a strainer, the bright red dye solution is obtained by the appli¬ 
cation of a little water. 


CASSIA. 

Cassia auriculata, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Vem. — Tar mar, Hind. ; Taravada, Bom.; Avarai, Tam. ; Tangedu, lon¬ 
ger, Tel.; Avar eke, Kan. 

A common shrub in South and Central India. 

The bark is one of the most valuable Indian tans, and is also, like my- 
rabolans, used to modify dyes. It is said to give a buff colour to leather. 
The flowers yield a yellow colouring matter, apparently not used economic- 
ally. 

C. Fistula, Linn. 

The Indian Laburnum. 

% r ern.—Amaltds, Hind.; Sunddli,*sunari, bandarlati, Beng.; Kitw&lv 
kitoli, sim, N. W. P.; Suvarnak, Sans.; Bhama, Dec.; Jaggarwah 
raila, hirojah , C. P.; Bdkavd, gtramdld, Bom. and Sind.; Konrikte» 
Tam.; Rela-kayalu , Tel.; Ngushwe, emoo-kyee, gnu-gyi, Burm. 

A middle-sized tree, 20 to 4.0 feet in height, found wild or*n cultivation 
all over India, coming into flower at the beginning of the hot season. 

The bark is used in tanning, chiefly along with Terminalia. McCann 
reports that in the district of Lohardagga, in Bengal, a light red dye is 
obtained from the bark, with alum as a mordant; and that in Dacca and 
Cuttack, the bark of this tree is used as a tan. Mr. Buck says it is used to 
a small extent in Cawnpore. Mr. Gam&le says “ the bark is used in dye¬ 
ing and tanning. ” 

Tora, Linn. 

The Fcetid Cassia. 

Vem. — Chakunda, panevdr, Hind, and Beng. ; Tdnkald, bovariya, Bom.; 
Tarota, Dec. ; Uskit-tagari, Tam. ; Tagarisha-chettu, Tel. ; Dan-gywc, 
Burm. ; Prabanatha, Sans. 

A 'gregarious under-shrub, from 1 to 2 feet in height, found every¬ 
where in Bengal, widely spread and abundant throughout Irfflia. 
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Mr. Baden-Powell says that the seeds of this shrub are used as "a 
blue dye.” This is apparently taken from Ainslie, who says that, “ in Coim¬ 
batore the seeds are had recourse to in combination with the fala (Wrightia 
tmctoria, Br.) in preparing a blue dye.” Mr. Hutchins, Assistant Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Mysore, reports that theaverage collection of the seeds 
■of this plant is about 12 tons in Nundidroog, and imagines that they act 
the part of starch in the indigo solution. It is a little difficult to under¬ 
stand what Mr. Hutchins means by indigo. Wrightia tmctoria yields of 
course the chemical substance indigo, but from, the use of the popular word 
indigo one would infer that either the blue dye was extracted from the 
Wnghtia in such quantities in Mysore as to justify the word indigo, or 
then that Mr. Hutchins was alluding to the use of Cassia Torn seeds! 
along with the true commercial indigo. The latter conclusion if correct is 
exceedingly curious and quite unknown to the indigo dyers of Bengal. 
What peculiar action starch could have upon the dye, it is difficult to un¬ 
derstand. The natives of Assam and Manipur use lime along with their 
indigo (the produce of Strobilanthes flacddifolius), and it seems likely that 
the reactions with the indigos of different plants may be peculiar and 
specific. This subject seems worthy of careful chemical examination. 


CASTANOPSIS. 

71 Castanopsis or Indian chestnuts. 

Several species of this genus are met with on the mountains of Eastern 
India, but none are reported to be used for tanning. This is probably an 
oversight, since the European members possess this property to a con¬ 
siderable extent, Castanea vesca containing 14 to 20 per cent, of tannic acid. 

CASUARINA. 

72 Casuarina equisetifolia, Font., Casuarine®. 

The Beefwood of Australia. 

Vera.— Commonly called the Jau tree in Bent.. ; Jurijur, mujjum, Sind; 
Chouk, Tam.; Kasrikt, Mysore; Aru, Mal.; Serna, Tel.; Tinyu, 
Burm. 

Cultivated all over India, apparently wild °n the Mergui Coast and in 
Australia. 

The bark is used in tanning. (Bird-wood, Bombay rrod„ and Bidie’s 
Madras Exhibition List for 1855.) A brown dye is extracted from it ac¬ 
cording to Balfoyr. 

CEDRELA. 

73 Cedrela Toona, R»xb , Meliace*. 

The Toon or Indian Mahogany Tree. 

Vem .— Tin, mahinim, Hind.; Tun t, tun, Beno. ; Drawi, Pb. ; Tipa, 
kudaka, Bom. ; Poma, Ass. ; Simal, Lepcha ; Maha limbu, Ub,iya ; 
Kal kilingi, Nilgiris; Tunamarum, Tam.; Nandi, Tel.; Tundi, 
> Kan. ; Tnitkado, Burm. 

A tree about 50 to 60 feet in height, growing in the plains of India and 
lower mountains. 

The flowers yield a red and a yellow dye (in Bengal generally known 
as Gulnari) said to be used in Mysore for dyeing cotton. This must be to 
a small extent only, since Dr. Bidie omits it from his list of Madras dyes 
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sent to Paris. The flowers are boiled to extract the colour, which is 
known as basanti in the North-West Provinces. It is fleeting, and appa¬ 
rently only used by the poorer classes. In Burma it is used in conjunc¬ 
tion with safflower. 

Mr. Buck, in his Report m on the Dye-stuffs of the North-Western Pro 
vinces, says that a red dye is obtained from tne seeds, and Dr. McCann, in 
his Report on the Dyes of Bengal, says the seeds are used as a dye-sLuff at* 
Palamau. < 

Apparently Tun is ndt used with mosdants, and is rarely combined 
with other dyes. The sulphur yellow (basanti) of Cavfnpore is produced 
from tun, turmeric, lime and acidulated water. Safflower and t>in are 
combined in Tirwa. Dr. McCaun says the cloth previously dyed yellow 
is changed into red by the pan eaten by Hindus. 


CERIOPS. 

Ceriops Candolleana, Arnoit., Rhizophore.®. 74 

Vent. — Goran, Brno.; Kirrari, iiri, chauri, Sind.5 Madd, And. 

A small, evergreen tree, met with on the muddy shores and tidal creeks 
of India and the Andaman Islands. 

The bark is used for tanning. This and the next species are econo¬ 
mically not distinguished, both being used under the name of gdran or 
goran. They are exceedingly valuable tans and deserve to be brought 
pointedly to the notice of European tanners. They, no doubt, to a small 
extent reach England under the name'of Mangrove Bark. They impart 
a good red colour to leather. 

Q Roxburghiana, Arnott. . 75 

Vern. —Garin or Ghorin, Beng. ; Kabaing, kyabaing, Burm. 

A large shrub of the coasts of Chittagong, dowh to Tenasserim. 

( Kurz.) 

The bark is used in tanning leather. .This and the preceding species 
might be supplied to any extent very cheaply, and there seems a good future 
for Garan barks in tanning. They ako yield a good colouring matter. 

In Balasore the Garan grows abundantly on the sea-shore; a good dye is 
prepared from the bark in that district, and is used to give a brown colour. 

It is supposed to strengthen ropes and boatmen’s cloths. (IfcCann.) 

Chay root. See Oldenlandia umbellate, Linn., RiIbiacejs. [*89] 


CHICKRA&IA. 

'hickrassia tabularis, Adr. fuss., Meliace®. 

Syn. Swieteni a chickrassa; Roxb. 

Vern. — Chickrassi, Beng. ; Pabha, chikrisa, Bom. ; Aglay-agal, Tam. j 
Madagari, Tel. j Dalmara, Kan. ; Arrodah, And. ; Yiwma, Burm. 

A Iprge tree, native of Eastern Bengal, South India and Burma. 

The bark is*a powerful astringent; the flowers yield a r^l and a yel¬ 
low dye. 
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CICER. 

Cicer arietinum, Linn., Leguminos.®. 

The Common Gram or Chicken Pea 

Vera. — Chand, chenna , Hind.; Ckold, bit, Beng.; Harabara Mahr. ; 
Kadalay, Tam. j Sane, gatu, Tel.; Kudoly, Kan.; Hints, Aral.; 
Nakhud, Pers. 

Cultivated throughout India and Upper Burma for its seed. 

The leaves are said to giv; indigo. 

Cinnabar. 

Sulphide of Mercury. 

Vern. — Shingarf, Hind. ; Sindur, Beng. 

A beautiful pink, sometimes used as a dye, but more frequently as a 
pigment vermilion, which may be prepared by reducing the ore to a pow¬ 
der, or by chemical action. 

CINNAMOMUM. 

Cinnamomum Tamala, Nees, Laurine®. 

Cassia Lignea or Cassia Cinnamon. 

Syn. — Laurus Cassia, Roxb. ; Cinnamomum Cassia, Blume. 

V era. — Dalckini, tirkiria, kikra, silkanti, sinkami, HlNn. ; Darchini, 
Bom.; Chota sinkolc, Nepal; Dopatti, Ass. 

The leaves are known as Tejpat, and the bark as Taj. 

A moderate sized, evergreen tree, occasionally met with on the Hima¬ 
laya, from the Indus to the Sutlej, altitude 3,000 to 7,000 feet, becoming 
common eastward to Bengal, Khasia Hills and Burma. (Gamble.) 

The leaves are commonly used as a condiment, but they are also of use 
in calico-printing in combination with Myrabolans. Dr. McCann says 
that in Lohardaga, Chutia Nagpur, the bark (taj), is used as an auxiliary 
with Mallotus philippensis. About 33 tons of the leaves and 24 tons of the 
bark are annually exported from the tract between the Ramgangaand the 
Sarda. C. Tamala is most likely to yield the Taj ( Atkinson ) and Tejpat of 
the North-West. Provinces and Punjab, but in Bengal the leaves and 
bark of C- obtusifoliam, Nees, tnore commonly bear these names. In fact 
the leaves of any species of the genus would be at once called Tejpat 
by a native, but for economic purposes C. Tamala is superior to any 
of the other Indian species. The bark of this plant is the Cassia Lignea 
of Indian Commerce. The Cassia Cinnamon of Europe is obtained from 
China, the Source of which is still obscure. It is chiefly however attributed 
to C. Cissia, Bl., which it seems may be proved to be but a form of 
C. Tamala, Nees (Gamble reduces it to be a synonym.) The true 
Cinnamon is, however, C. zeylanicum, Breyn. The roots ofC. zeylanicum 
as also, sparingly, of C. Tamala and C. obtusifolium, yield Camphor, but the 
true Camphor plant of commerce is C. Camphora, Nees, a native of Japan. 

CITRUS. 

Citrus medica, Linn ., Rutace®. 

The Citron, Lemon, Lime. 

Vera.— . eg-pura, korna-nebu, lebu, nebu, bijawra, bara nimbu, Beng ; 
Jamtfra, Sans.; Limbu, kutla nimbu, limu. Hind.; Bijapira, 
mahdlunga, bijari. Bom.; Elumick-ckam-paekam, Tam.; Nimma-pandu, 
Tel.; Nimbe hanu, Kan.; Limu, Arab, and Pers.; Shouk 7 ta-kmok, 
thanba-ya, Burm. • 

The leaves of this plant are stated by Dr. McCann to be used in 
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tanning in Manbhum. This seems to be doubtful; at most the leaves can 
be used only as an adjunct to the tans, imparting an odour to the leather. 

COCCUS. 

Coccus Cacti, Linn., Hemiptera. 

Cochineal Dye. 

The dried bodies oPthe female inseats; obtained commercially from 
America and Central Asia, but recently obtained tn small quantities 
from Raiputana and South India. 

The aye is held in high esteem. 

C. Lacca. 

Lac Dye. 

The dye obtained by evaporation from the liquid in which stick-lac 
has been washed. As a European article of trade, lac-dye seems to be 
losing any position it ever had, aniline and cochineal, taking its place. 
It is used by the natives to a considerable extent, and chiefly in colour¬ 
ing leather. 

Copper sulphate, used as a mordant and dye auxiliary. 

Information of existence in India and trade in this salt would be 
most acceptable. 

CORDIA. 

Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boragine.*. < 

Vem. — Lasora, chokar, gondi, Hind.; Bohari, buhul , or boho-dnri , 
Beng.j Bhokara, Mahr. ; Nimat, Lepcha; Laswara, Pb. ; Lesuri, 
giduri, Sind. ; Borla, Kumaun ; Vidi, verasu, Tam. ; Tha nap , Bukm. 

Dr. McCann states, in his Report on the Dyes of Bengal , that the green 
leaves of this tree are used in dyeing, along with Morinda tinctoria, in 
Darjiling. 

COSCINJUM. 

Coscinium fenestratum, Colebrooke t Menispermace.®. 

Vera. — Jar-ki-huldi or jhddihaladi, Due.; Haldigach, Beng.j Mara- 
munjil, Tam.; Manipussupu, Tel.; Darvi, Sans. ( Ainslie .) 

An extensive climber of the forests of the Western Peninsula, extend¬ 
ing to Ceylon and the Straits. 

In Dr. U. C. Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus, Darvi is given 
as the Sanskrit for Berberis sp. Neither Brandis nor Gamble give 
that name, or any apparent derivatives from it for the species of Berberis, 
nor is it given by any other author. Ainslie on the other hand gives Darvi 
as the Sanskrit for Coscinium fenestratum. Both Coscinium and Berberis 
yield a yellow dye; both are valuable as* medicines; and the chips of the 
wood, but for structural peculiarities, could not be distinguished. Ainslie 
apparently was labouring under one mistake; he took the Mara-munjil, 
Tamil, as different from the Vinivel-getta, Ceylon specimens of which 
were sent to Roxburgh for identification. General Macdowall took the 
Ceylon specimens of this species for Colomba root, but Roxburgh cor¬ 
rected him. Speaking of Mara-munjil Ainslie says, “it is sometimes 
used ag a.yellow dye, ” but this was apparently unknown to Roxburgh. 

Dr; Bidie remarks : “ This wood contains much colouring-matter, akin 
in properties to that of turmeric, ” hence the name jar-ki-huuli or ghach- 
kuldi. 
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CRAT/EVA. 

86 Crataeva religiosa, Font., Capparidem. 

SyU.—CAPFARIS TRIFOL1ATA, Roxb. 

C. Roxburghii, Ham. 

C. Nurvala, Ham. 

V ern. — Brarna, bildsi, bila, Hind. ; Barin, tikto-shak, Beng. ; Vdyavarna, 
bhdtavarnd, kddavarnd, Bom., Maralingam, Tam. ; Uskia, usiki uli- 
midi, Tpl. ; Kadet, kadat, Burm. 

A moderate sized, distorted tree, met with from the Ravi eastward to 
Bengal, Assam, Central and South India and Burma. 

“ Aitchison states that at Jhelum the fruit is mixed with mortar to form 
a strong cement, and the rina as a mordant in dyeing. ” (Stewart.) 


CROCUS. 

87 CrOCUS sativus, Lt ' nn ., Iridex. 

The Saffron Dye. 

Vem •— Kesar, kdsara ssafran, Hind, ; Jafran, Beng. ; Kumkuma, Sans. ; 

Kungumapu, Tam.j Kumkum-apavu, Tel. ; Than-wen, Burm. 

The European supply of this plant comes from France, Spain, and Italy. 
It is extensively cultivated in Kashmir. The Indian supply chiefly comes 
from France, or from China, a small quantity coming from Persia in 
the form of cakes known as Kesdty-hi-rote. 

It is chiefly used in Europe as a dye, and to colour cheese, puddings, 
&c„ but very little as a medicine. In India it is too expensive to be used 
as a dye-stuff. It is, however, held in high esteem as a medicine. 
The product is obtained from the stigmas of the flowers, 4,000 of which 
are required to produce an ounce of saffron. 


CURCUMA. 

Curcuma aromatica, Salisb., Scitamine*. 

Wild Turmeric, Yellow Zedoary, Cochin Turmeric. 

Syn.—C. Zedoakia, Roxb. 

Vem. — Jangli-haldi, bad-haldi, Hind., N. W. P.; Ban-halud, Beng. ; 
Banharidrd, Sans, j Kasturi-manjal, Tam j Kasturi pasupa, Tel. ; Ran 
hold, kachord. Bom. 

The round, short rhizomes of this plant are of a deep yellow colour, and 
possess an agreeable, fragrant smell and a warm, aromatic taste. It is 
probable that this, like the Zedoary, was formerly used in the prepara¬ 
tion of the Abir powder. 

C. longa, Roxb. 

The Turmeric, 

Vem ,—Haldi, Hind.; Halud, Brno.; Halada, Bom.; Haridra, Sans.; 

Manjal, Tam. ; Pasupa, Tel. 

Turmeric is cultivated all over India. 

Its rhizomes yield a valuable yellow dye, which, witn alkalis, changes 
into a deep red. 
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Curcuma Zedoaria, Roscoe (nm-Roxb .) 

The Long and Round Zedoary. 

Syn.—C. Zerumbet, Roxb. 

Vein.— Kachorn, Hind., Bom. ; Shati, sati, short, kachur, 
Rdnahalada, Bom.; Rich chilii-kiehaugu, Tam.; 
Tel. ; Thanu-wen, Burm. 


huehtir, Bens. ; 
Kichlie-gaddalu 


CYHOM 

TRA. 
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The red powder, Abir, used by the Hindus at the Holi festival, is, 
made from the root of this plant ground Jto a powder and left for some 
time to saturate in water. -The powder being purified and dried is mixed 
with a decoction of Sappan wood, when the red colour is obtained. 
The Abir is now, however, largely made'from aniline dye. 

Dr. McCann describes the process adopted in Mymensing district, 
Bengal, for the preparation of tne Abir powder; but he appears to have 
reversed the scientific names of the species of Curcuma. The Shati has 
for the past forty years been regarded as C. Zedoaria, Roscoe, while Dr. 
McCann gives it as C. Zerumbet, Linn, a name which does not exist in 
botanical literature. If he means C. Zerumbet, Roxb., not Linn., (a 
synonym for C. Zedoaria, Roscoe) it is unfortunate he did not publish his 
economic information under the modern name, since the name C, Zerum¬ 
bet, Roscoe, is applied to a perfectly distinct species. j 

In Bengal the Gulal and Abir powders seem to be made together and 
sold mixed. In many parts of the country however this is not the case. 
The red powder or Gulal is prepared from Sappan wood and alum 
colouring flour. The Abir or perfumed powder is not always of the same 
composition. In Bengal the root-stocks of C. Zedoaria, Roscoe, are used 
and apparently as the entire representative of the Abir powder of Upper 
and Western India. The Zedoary is t;lso an ingredient in Ghisi Abir 
along with cloves, cardamoms. Deodar, Artemisia, and Cerasus. The 
Abir most generally used however contain Hedychium splcatum, Ham., 
instead of Zedoary combined with sandal wood as flour. (See Abir). 


C. Zerumbet, Roscoe (non-Roxb.) 
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Vera. — Bach, mahaburi-bach, Beng. ; Kachora, Bom. . 
The rhizomes are warm, aromatic and used in medicine. 


cuscuyA. 

Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb., Convolvulaceas. 

The Dodder. 

Vera .—Akas bel. Hind., Pb. ; Haldi-algusi-luta, algusi, Bbng. ; Akisavela, 
amaravela, Bom. • 

Mr. Baden-Powell states that at Jhelam this plant is sometimes used 
as a dye. It would be a great matter if it could be utilised in this man¬ 
ner, many trees being completely covered and often killed by this and 
another species. The dye is apparently unknown in Bengal. Mr. Baden- 
Powell does not mention the colour; it te probably a yellow. 


CYNOMETRA. 

Cynometra ramifiora, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Vem.— Shingr, Beng. (as in Gambled; IrapH, Tam.; Myen-ka-pen, 
myinka, Burm. 

A Jarge, evergreen tree of the Sunderbans, South India and Burma, 
in tidal forests# hrequent from Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the 
Andaman Islands. ( Kurz .) * 

Chips of,the wood give, in water, a purple dye. (Gamble.) 
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StYTHRI- 

NA. 


A dye may be prepared of the 
paper which contained his dried 
tinge. (Drury.) 


plant, as Royle mentions the fact of the 
specimens being saturated with a red 
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ECLIPTA. 

Eclipta alba, Hassk., Composite. 

Vem.— Kesuti, keysuria, keshmi, Beng. j M.ikd, Mahr. 

Udoy Chand putt in his Materia Medica, page 181, says that the 
Vern. Kesaraya, bhdnrd, Beng. and Hind., as also Bhringaraja, Sans., are 
indiscriminately applied to this plant and to Wedelia calendulacea, Linn .» 
This was not the case in Roxburgh’s time, nor have I found it so, Kesuri 
being Eclipta alba, and Bangra or Kesaraja (Ptvald mdkd, pivald bhangra, 
Mahr.) Wedelia calendulacea. 

Speaking of Eclipta, Roxburgh says: " In tattooing, the natives, after 
puncturing the skin, rub the juicy green leaves of this plant over the 
part, which gives the desired indelible colour, viz., a deep bluish black.” 
Dutt says the leaves of both the plants referred to above are used in vari¬ 
ous ways for the purpose of dyeing grey hair. It would be interesting to 
have this confirmed, and to know if both plants, or only Eclipta, are actu¬ 
ally so .used. 


ELSHOLTZIA. 
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Elsholtzia polystachya, Benth., Labiatee. 

Vern.— Rangchari, mehndi,duss, pothi, Pb. 

A shrub found on the Punjab and North-West extending to the 
Khasia and Naga Hills Himalaya; altitude 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

To the south of Kashmir it is said to be used as a dye. (Stewart.) 


ERIOBOTRYA. 

X07 Eriobotrya bengalensis, Hook, f, Rosacee. 

Syn.— Mespilus tinctoria, Don Prod. Nep. 

Vent.— Berkung, Lepcha. 

A small tree of the Eastern Himalaya, Sikkim, altitude 4,000 feet 
Khasia Hills, Chittagong and Ava. 

The bark is said to be used in Nepal for dyeing scarlet. 

Information regarding this dye-stuff required. 


ERYTHRINA. 

xo8 Erythrina indica, Lam., Leguminose. 

The Indian Coral Tree. 

Ver n.—Pangra, panjira, farad, Hind. ; Palita \mandar, Beng j 
Pangara, Bom.; Panga.ru, Mahr.; Muruki, kalayina-murukku, 
Tam.; Modugu, badidapu-chettu, Tel. ; Madar, CachaR; Erabadu- 
gaha, Cingh.; Pinlekathit, Burm. 

A small tree, wild in Oudh, the mountains of Bengal, Ass.am, Manipur, 
Burmaand South India; largely cultivated in the plains,as a hedge plant. 

The dried red flowers on being boiled yield a red dye The bark is 
also said to be used in dyeing ana tanning. 
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FIBBAO 
REA. 

EUGENIA. 

Eugenia Jambolana, Lam., Myrtace®. 109 

Syn.— -Syzigium Jambolanum, DC. 

"Vern.— Jdman, jamoon. Hind.; him, Beng. ; Chambu, Card ; Jamil, 

Ass.; Naval, naga, Tam.; Nusedu, nairuri, Tel.; Thabyebyu, Burm. 

A moderate sized tree, found wild or in cultivation all over India 
from the Indus eastward,.ascending to altitude 5,000 feet. 11 

The bark is used for dyeing and for banning. lq Assam it is used 
along with the red Munjit dye to impart brilliancy to the colour. In 
tanning it is often combined with Garun bark (Ceriops Roxburghiana). 

' (McCann.) 

EUPHORBIA. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli, Linn., Euphorbiace®. no 

Vern. — Lanka-sij, Beng. ; Sehnd, Hind,; Tim kalli, Mal., Tam.; 

Shera thora, Mahr. ; Jemudu, kalli-chemuda, manche, Tel. ; Sha- 
saungbethnyo, Burm. 

A small tree, with round stems and smooth branches; cultivated as a 
hedge throughout India. The wood is hard. 

The sap is acrid, and when thrown into the water intoxicates fisli. 

The ashes are used in Southern India as a mordant. Roxburgh says 
that in Madras it is vety generally known as the Milk-hedge. 

EXCffiCARIA. 

Excascaria sebifera, Mall . Arg ., Euphorbiace®. 

The Chinese Tallow Tree. Ill 

Syn. — Cakumbium sebiferum, Kurt ; Sapium sebiferum, Roxb. 

Vem. — Mom-china, Beng., in Roxb. FI. Ind. • 

A small tree, with grey bark longitudinally cracked. Introduced into 
India and widely cultivated throughout the Northern districts. 

The leaves give a black dye, and the seeds an oil. The white pulp 
around the seeds is the Chinese-tallow. To this genus belongs the 
Sunderban Agallocha, the sap of which* is said to be poisonous, and to 
cause the eyes of the persons engaged ui hewing down tne trees to become 
inflamed. When dry the wood is useful, and is made into toys, bed-steads, 
tables, &c. 

FIBRAUREA. 

Fibraurea Trotterii, Wait, MS ., MeiAspermace®. 112 

Vern.— Napoo, Manipur. 

An extensive climber common in the forests of Manipur. I have taken 
the liberty of provisionally naming this curious plant in honor of its dis- 
coverer'.Major Trotter, Political Agent„Manipur. Not having seen flower- j 

ing specimens it is impossible to describe the plant, but only one species 
has been hitherto described. Major Trotter describes the process of 
dyeing from this plant as follows :— 

Five chittacks of dry root of the napoo tree to be washed clear and 
beaten into long shreds ; then soak it in 2i quarts of water for 15 or 20 
minutes, when it will be found that the water has become of a yellow 
colour; this water to be put aside, as it will be required later on. Take out 
the poanded roots and re-steep in the same quantity of fresh water and let 
stand for 24 hours. Then wash the cloth to be dyed clean, and thoroughly 
soak it in the first solution and take out and repeat the process in the 
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FLEMIN¬ 

GIA. 


second water, leaving the cloth to soak in it for about half an hour; then > 
wring out and steep in half a pint of heiboong (Gartiniapedunculate) water, 
pressing and flopping it about in the vessel, so that every part of it may 
become thoroughly saturated with this water, then wring out and dry in 
the shade. 

FICUS. 
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Ficus religiosa, Linn ., Urticacejb. 

The Peepul Tree.' 

<• 

Vent. — Pipal, Hind.; Ashathwa, aswat, as&d, Beng.; Arasa, Tam.; Rdi, 
ragi, rant, Tel.; Nydungbaudi, Bukm. »\ 

A large tree, commonly cultivated along roadsides throughout India. 
The bark is said to be sometimes used for tanning. The young buds 
are eaten in times of scarcity, and the leaves are a favourite fodder for 
elephants. (Brandis.) Roxburgh says the silk-worm feeds well upon this 
tree. 


FLEMINGIA. 
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Flemingia congests, Roxb ., Leguminos®. 

Vem. — Bara-salpan (as in Roxb.), Bhalia (as in Gamble), Beng. and 
' Hind. ; Batwasi, Nepal ; Mipitmuk, Lepcha. Roxburgh also gives lor 
var, nana the vernacular names of Supta, cusunt, Hind. 

An erect, woody shrub, common in the thickets and forests of the 
warmer parts of India. 

In a correspondence recently forwarded by the Secretary of State to 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, Sir Joseph Hooker says 
that the African medicine Wards (Arabic name which means saffron) and 
the valuable silky dye of the same name are derived from the pods of this 
common Indian plant. Roxburgh, nearly a century ago, wrote of its 
garnet-coloured glandular hairs, but it was left to the “ Dark Conlinent” 
to discover that these contained a useful dye. In the new Report for 
1881, there occurs also some additional information with regard to this 
curious discovery. Alcohol extracts a splendid red colour from these 
glands. 

It would be interesting to know if this dye is really unknown to the 
hill tribes, and to obtain any available information, specially vernacular 
names, and also specimens of the short, crowded legumes. I may give 
here a short .technical description of the plant to assist identification :— 

A shrubby plant, 2 to 3 feet high, like most members of the genus growing 
gregariously, and forming dense masses in damp forests. Branches, almost 
round. Leaves, trifoliolate, leaflets oblong acuminate, with white, silky 
hairs on the ribs below Flowers, small, crowded in short racemes, often 
fascicled. Calyx, densely clothed with adpressed, pale, brown, silky hairs. 
Corolla, small, almost contained within the calyx. Pod, oblong, | inch 
long, obscurely downy, or clothed with clammy, reddish glands; two- 
seeded. The pods, with their short thick valves, are crowded upon the 
extremities of the twigs, and with their short, hairy pedicels furnish the dye. 

The Flora of British India reduces to this species the following forms 
described by Roxburgh as distinct (see Ed. C. B. C., pp. 571-72) 

F. procumbens, F. prostrate, F. nana, F. congesta and F. «pn»inint P | 
forming four varieties:— 

Var. 1 .—semialata—Central Himalaya, ascending to altitude 5,000 
feet. 

Var. 2.—latifolia—Khasia Hills, altitude 2,000 to 3,000 feet* " ' 

Var. j.—Wightiana—Nilgiris, Bhutan, Ava. 

Var. fi—nuui— Central and Eastern Himalaya and the Concan. 
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Galls are growths formed upon certain plants around an insect which 
parasitically causes the irritation that results in the formation of these 
valuable economic products. 

Oak-Galls (Quercus infectgria.) 

The insect should not have escaped from the gall before use, other¬ 
wise the galls lose their strength very considerably. 

Tamarix Galls. 

Vera.— Bara mat. Hind. 

The leather made with this tan is of the best description. 
Tenninalia Galls or Galls from the myrabolan tree. These are chiefly 
obtained from the leaves and twigs of T. Chebula, and are used 
in dyeing and tanning, and in the preparation of ink. 

Gambier, See Uncatia Gambler, Hunt. 

GARCINIA. 

Garcinia Cambogia, Desrouss., Guttifer*. 

Vera. — Aradal, Kan. ; Heela, Burghers (Nilgiri Hills). 

West Coast and Ceylon. 

This tree yields a yellow gum, insoluble in water, but soluble in spirits. 
It is, therefore, likely to prove useful as a varnish, but not as a pigment. 

G. Cowa, Roxb. 

Vera. — Cowa, Hind. ; ToungthaU, Burm. 

Eastern Bengal, Assam, Chittagong, Burma, and Andaman Islands. 
It is said to yield a kind of gamboge of a somewhat paler colour 
than that produced by G. Morelia. [Gamble.) 

G. eugeniaefoliae, Wall. 

Eastern Peninsula, Singapore, Malacca. ( Griffith. ) 

Heifer says that the steam exudes a green varnish, and Griffith, ‘.ha; 
the juice of the fruit is milky. ■ 

G. heterandra, Wall. 

'Vem.—Thanat-tau, Burm. 

Hills of Burma up to 3,000 feet. 

It yields a superior kind of gamboge. ( Kure .) 

G. indica, Chois. 

Syn.— G. Purpurea, Roxb. [Fl‘. Ind., it, 624.) 

Vem •— Brindall, Goa. ; Katambi, Amsul and Kokrun (fruit), Mahr. 

The fruit has an agreeable, acid flavour; a syrup is made from it. It 
;s also used as a mordant. The seeds furnish a concrete oil called kokHtn 
in Bombay. 

3 . Mangostana, Linn. 

The Mangosteen. 

Vera.— Mengut, Burm. 

An evergreen tree, a native of the Straits; cultivated in British Burma 
on account of«its fruit, which is pronounced the finest of all known 
fruits. 


GARCIA 

NIA. 

It5 
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LUTA. 

The rind of the fruit yields a valuable tan. 

X22 Gardnia Morelia, Desrouss. 

The Gamboge Tree. 

Syn.—G. pictoria, Roxb. 

Vera. —Cota gamba, Hind. ; Jlfabbi, Tam.j Aradal, punar puli, Kan. ; 
Gobatu, ClNGH. ; Thanattan, Burm. 

An evergreen tree, yielding the valuable substance Gamboge; the 
rind of the fruit, as in all other species of the genus, may be used as a tan. 
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GARUGA. 

Garuga pinnata, Roxb ., Burseracex. 

Vent. — Ghogar, kaikar, Hind. ; JAm, tharpat, Bf.ng. ; Gendelipoma, 
Ass.; Dabdabbi, Nepal; Gia, Mkchij Chitompa, GAro ; Kharpat, 
kilmira, sarota , Pa. ; Kubar, baibra, C. P.; Kurdba, Mahu. ; Kurdka, 
banhada, Bom. ; Garuga, gar-ga, Tel.; Karre vembu, Tam.; Mohi, 
Uriva; Chiny&p , Burm. 

A large tree of the Sub-Himalaya, Central and South India, 

The bark is used for tanning. (Gamble.) 
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GERANIUM. 

Geranium ? nepalense, Sweet , Geraniaceas. 

Vern. of the root as sold in bazar— Rowli, bhand, Pb. 

The root of a species of Geranium is brought from the hills and sold 
as a red dye, in appearance like rattan-jot. (Stewart.) 

Specimens much needed to clear up the doubt regarding this dye and 

Onosma. 

G. pedunculate, Roxb. 

Vein. — Heibung, Manipur. 

Major Trotter sends the fruits of this plant which are largely used by 
the Manipuris to deep and renter fast saffron dye. 

After the cloth has been dyed with saffron wring it out and lay aside 
for a few minutes; add $ of a pint of the heiboong water (prepared very 
simply, viz., by soaking 1 a seer of heiboong fruit, cut in slices, in a pint 
of water for 20 or 24 hours) to the dye in the vessel and mix thoroughly ; 
then steep the Golap Machoo (saffron) cloth in it and press and flop it 
about till it is thoroughly saturated, then take out and wash in clean water 

1 and hang up in the shade to dry. 


GLUTA. 

Gluta elegans, Wall., Anacardiaceje. 

Vent. — Thayet - thitsi , Burm. 

Found along the-coast of Tenasserim. 

Kurz, in his Burmese Flora, I, p. 310, remarks of this plant: “ Wood 
good for furniture, and when steeped in ferruginous mud turns, iet black 
looking like ebony. Used for building- purposes, boxes, &c., and foi 
dyeing (with different mordants, from orange to black).” 
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GLYCYRRHIZA. 

Ilycyrrhiza glabra, Linn., Leguminos-k. 

Liquorice. . 

Vera. — Mulatthi , jethi - madh . Hind, j fasti tnadhu , Bend., Bom.j Anti - 
maduram , Tam. 

A native of the south of Europe, largely imported into India. Dr. 
Dymock informs me that <he Bombay sujjply comes from Kurrachi and' 
Persia. • 

The root is used in medicine, and in dyeing to perfume the fabric 
and give it a finish. * 

iulal, a coloured powder used along with Abir at the Holt festival. It is 
generally prepared from sappan wood and alum imparting colour to 
flower. At present day it is in Bengal largely prepared from aniline. See 
Abir, also Curcum zedoaria. 

rum. The gum most employed in dyeing, or rather in calico-printing, in 
India is a mixture of Babul (Acacia arabica),and Gum Bankri (Anogeissus 
latifolia). In addition to these Mr. Buck gives the following gums as 
used in calico-printing :— 

Dha, Woodforc ... flsribunda, Salisb., 

Pier, Buchanania latifolia, Roxb., 

Dhik , Butea frondosa, Roxb., 

Sandrio, Valeria indica, Linn., 

Mochras. Bombax malabarica, Db. 

Starch, Rice-water, and Sugar (Gurh) are also used. 

GYMNEMA. 

Tymnema tigens, W. & A., Asclepiade.*. 

A climbing shrub, of the lower Eastern Himalaya, cxtendingto Burma. 
The leaves give a good indigo dye. Dr. Buchanan stales that it gives 
a green indigo like the Chinese green, but Dr. Roxburgh suggests that 
the cloth must be first dyed yellow. This is the second species of this 
order yielding indigo, the other plant being Maradenia tinctoria. 


hasmatoxylon. 

Saematoxylon campechianum, Linn., Leguminos.®.- 
Logwood. * 

A native of Central America cjnd the West Indies. Imported into 
India. 

A decoction of the chips of the heart-wood is used in dyeing. 


Hair dyeing or staining as practiced in India. 

ist Process—Mix equal parts of chalk and soap and half the quantity, 
of lime, rub m a leaden pestaland mortar until the mixture acquired a bluish 
colour; apply this to the hair, rubbing in, tie up the hair within a cloth for 
about an hour : wash; thereafter apply a paste, which has been allowed 
to ferment to some extent, made of wheat flour, pulverised iron filings and 
yeastj 4 «e-again for another hour wash in a strong infusion erf galls or of 
dmU [Phyllanthus) Emblica) the latter being cheaper. Thereafter apply 
an oil to give a gloss. • The colour thus obtained is very black and perfectly 
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fixed, being'only rendered useless by the growth of the hair below revealing 
the original colour. 

2nd Process .—Rub henna leaves on the hair and tie for an hour j wash, 
apply thereafter a paste of indigo or indigo leaves, wash and fix with galls 
or amid* This gives a bluish black, but as the indigo becomes rubbed off 
the henna gives the hair tips a red tinge. 

HEDYCHIUM. 

Hedychium spicatum, Ham., Scitamine*.’ 

Vem.— Kdchir-kachu, kapir-kachri, N.-W. P., Pb. 

The aromatic root-stocks of this plant are often used as an auxiliary in 
dyeing, to impart a pleasant smell to the fabric. It is chiefly used along 
with Henna dye (Lawsonia alba) in preparing the cloth known in the Norih- 
West Provinces as Malagiri. A herbaceous plant met with in Nefjal 
having when dry white root-stocks; sometimes confused with the yellow 
root-stocks of Curcuma aromatica, Salisb. 

HEDYOTIS. 

Hedyotis capiteliata, Wall., Rubiace*. 

Vern.— Bakre lara, Paharia; Kalhenyok, Lepcha, in Gamble’s List. 

Thte Flora of British India, III, 57, says that this climber occurs only 
in the Malay Peninsula from Tenasserim to Malacca. Gamble includes 
it in his “ List of Trees, &c. of the Darjiling District.” This seems to 
require confirmation, especially as he describes the plant as “ a soft-wooded 
climber of the Terai.” It is plentiful upon the Burma-Manipur frontier, 
which may be its most westerly habitat, but it is quite herbaceous, with hol¬ 
low stems, and except in the root or the portion of the stem immediately 
above ground, does not possess anything that could be called wood ; 
the stems are in fact hollow. It is probable that Gamble refers to 
H.scandens, Roxb., a climber of the tropical and sub-tropical Himalaya 
to the KhSsia Hills, Chittagong and Burma. 

Gamble, speaking of the plant referred by him to H. capiteliata, Wall., 
says that “ it is used by the Lepchas as a green dye, ” and that “ tfie 
green leaves are put into water and infused, and the cloth to be dyed 
steeped in the infusion.” I found no trace of the use of either species as 
a blue dye among the Nugas; although both plants are very plentiful, they 
regularly import from the plairfc of Manipur and Assam the room dye 
(Strobilanthes flacddifolius). 

Dr. Schlich says of H. capiteliata. Wall (see McCanns Report on 
Bengal Dyes) : “ The Lepchas grind up the green leaves and steep the 
article to be dyed in the infusion.” " It yields a green dye.” 

From the preceding remarks, as also those under Luculia gratissima 
and Baccaurea sapida, it is clear that there must be some mistake regard¬ 
ing this dye-stuff. Fresh information, specimens of the dye-stuff, cloth 
dyed with it, and, if possible, dried specimens of the plant yielding the 
dye, are much required for identification. 

HIBISCUS. 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Linn., Malvaceae. 

The shoe-flower, Eng.; Ketmi de Cochin Chine, Ft. 

Vem —Jobn Jttwa, oru, Beng. ; Jasavanda, Bom.; Joba, Sans.; Jasut, 
Dec.; Shappat.tup-pu, Tam. ; Java-pushpamu, Tel. ; Kauvg-yan, loung - 
yan, Burm. _ 

A favouqite ornamental bush, occurring in most flower gardens on the 
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plains of India. There are numerous varieties, single and double red, 
yellow and white. The plant never seeds in India. 

Dr. Bidie reports that an infusion of the flowers produces a purplish 
, hue. The petals are also usgd to give a polish to boots and shoes. Dr. 
McCann, in his Report on the Dye-stuffs of Bengal, says the flowers are 
culled by children, and in Hugli are used to give a red colour to paper. 

HlTMENODICTYON. 

Hymenodictyonexcelsum, Wall., Rubiackje. 

Syn.— Cinchona excelsa, Roxb. (FI. Ind., i., j2p.) 

Vent. — Bhaulan, bhalena, bhamina, dhauli, kikirkat, bh&rkur, phaldu, 
bhohdr, patur. Hind.; Bartu, baxthoa, Pb.j Kaldkadu, Bom. ; Sagapu, 
Tam. ; Dudiyetta, chetippa, bandara, Tel. 

A deciduous tree, 30 to 40 feet high, with smooth bark, met with on the 
dry hills at the base of the Western Himalayas, from Garhwal to Nepal, 
ascending to 2,500 feet; throughout the Deccan and Centrai India to the 
Anamalays. Also in Tenasserim and Chittagong. (Hooker.) 

The inner bark is bitter, astringent and used as a febrifuge and for j 
tanning; and the leaves as a cattle fodder. Roxburgh says : “ the # infusion j 
of one leaf in water all night had little colour, but struck quickly a deep ; 
purplish blue with a chalybeate.” (Gamble.) Probably H. Thyrsiflorum, 
Wall, vern. Purgur, Hind., is used in the same way as H. excelsum. 
This striking and peculiar property of the infusion, giving a purplish 
blue with salts of iron, is nowhere mentioned by any subsequent author, 
and is apparently unknown to the natives. 


HYMENOPOGON. 
Hymenopogon parasiticus, Wall., Rubiace*. 

» An epiphytic shrub of the North-eastern Himalaya aild Burma. 


IMPATIENS. 

• 

Impatiens Balsamina, Linn., Geraniaceae. 

Vem. — Bantil, tatura, pallu tilphdr, juk, Pb. 

Madden says that the flowers of this plant are in Garhwal used for a 
dye, whence it is called Majiti. (Stewart.) Specimens much required 
to confirm this. 


INDIGOFERA. 

Endigofera tinctoria, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Indigo. 

Vern.— Nil, Hind., Beng. ; Nila gula. Bom.; Nilam, Tam.; Niti-mandu, 
Tel. 

‘ Extensively cultivated in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Punjab, 
| Sind, and South India. It does not require to be specially described here, 
f as it is already an established commercial product. The following- 
are the j»pre important Indian plants known to yield the chemical sub¬ 
stance Indigo» 

Indigofera tinctoria, Bengal Indigo. 

Isalis tinctoria, Afghanistan and China Indigo. 


INDIGO 
FERA. 
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PHATE. 


Strobilanthes flacddifolius, Assam Indigo or Room; also largely culti¬ 
vated in China. 

Marsdenia tinctorla, The Lepcha Indigo, or Ryom. 

Wrightia tinctoria, The Mysore Indigo. 

These are the principal plants in India known to yield the blue 
dye. About too in all are known to yield it, of which two more may be 
mentioned here, the common grain plant Cicer arietinum, and the custard 
apple, Annona squamosa. 

The dye is obtained fron. the twigs of the former and the leaves of the 
latter. 


X40 


Iron Sulphate. 

Is used as a dye, 01 rather as a mordant, with certain organic products, 
which, with this salt, give a black or dark brown dye It is generally 
prepared by placing clean bars of iron in a tub containing a solution of 
coarse sugar and other substances. There is a large trade in Lucknow in 
the preparation of Iron Sulphate, it being sold in large slabs to the dyer. 
When the solution of the iron salt and vegetable product assumes a deep 
dark colour it is ready for use. Sometimes myrabolans are boiled with 
this solution to give brilliancy. Mr. Buck, in his Dyes and Tans of the 
North-Western Provinces, gives the following colours as produced with 
sulphate of iron associated with organic matter:— 

Black (Vern. Paundai of Etah). 

Myrabolans. 

Alum. 

Washed in clean water. 

Ah 

Sulphate of iron. 

Safflower may be substituted for al. (Morinda bark}. 


Blue Black (Verr., Kalejai of Allahabad). 
Myrabolans. 

Sulphate of iron. 

I ndigo. 

Safflower. 


Dark Green (Vern. Zimmaraddi of Cawnpore). 
Myrabolans. 

Sulphate of iron. 

Turmeric. 

Naipal. 

Alum. 

Acidulated water. 

Dark Brown (Vern. Kakrezi of Furukhabad). 

Lac. 

Sulphate of iron. 

Brown. 

Catechu. 

Sulphate of iron. 

Slate Grey (Vern. Khaki of Allahabad). 

Myrabolans. 

Oak galls. 

Sulphate of iron. 

Sulphate of iron is also largely used in calico-printing. 
See l also Protosulphate of Iron. 
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ISATIS. 


JATRO 

PHA. 


Isatis tinctoria, Linn., Crucifers. 

An erect, herbaceous plarit, like a large cabbage, common in Western 
Tibet, wild and cultivated. Also largely cultivated in certain regions 
in China. 

It yields the indigo of China, and Dr. Aitchison, in his report upon the, 
Kuram Valley, informs uS that it is used fpr this purpose in Afghanistan. 
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JASMINU*M. 

Jasminum humil e, Linn., Oleaces. 

Syn.—J. REVOLUTUM, Sims. 

Vern. — Chamba, juari, tsonu, summtcn, jai, kttja, Pb. ; Sonajahi, Kuma- 
un ; Sim, rc . Cm; nab.; Shing, paring, marti, Sutlej. 

A small shrub, wild in the Sub-tropical Himalaya at 2,000 to 5,000 feet, 
from Kashmir to Nepal, Bhutan, South India, and Ceylon, widely culti¬ 
vated in gardens throughout India. 

A yellow dye is extract ' from the roots in Kuram Valley ( Aitchison, 
I.innean Journal, XIp. 141). It is curious that this fact should appa¬ 
rently be unknown to the hill tribes in other parts of India where the 
plant is equa"- abundant. 

Specimens of the root, and of dye-stuff, much required, with any addi¬ 
tional information. 

JATRO PHA. 

Jatropha giandulifera, Itoxb., Euphorbiacejs. 

Vem — Jangalieranda, Bom.; Addalay, Tam.; Nela-amida, Tel. ; Nik- 
umba, Sans. 

The above vernacular names are given by Ainslie ii ‘the fir»t instance 
as the South India names for a plant which he called J. glauca, Vithl. 
This plant was referred to J. glandulifeip, Roxb., by Drury in his Useful 
Plants of India, and thus the above names crept into all subsequent 
writings as the vernacular names for Roxburgh’s plant. 

There seems to be considerable doubt as to the accuracy of Drury’s 
interpretation. DeCandolle, in the Prod.,Vol. rg,p. roSz, 1 educes J. glauca 
Vahl., to J. lobata, Muller, to which there is considerable likelihood of its 
... properly belonging. If this be correct the above vernacular names which, 
as stated, have found their way into the writings of all modern authors, 
will have to be removed from J. giandulifera, Roxb. There is a name 
pretty general in Bengal for the Rdxburghian plant, which will be found 
useful, and will probably become its future vernacular name, namely, 
Lal-bhcrenda. 

In Roxburgh's time this plant was “*met with in a few gardens about 
Calcutta.” “ Prom whence it came I cannot learn so wrote the father 
of Indian Botany eighty years ago. It has now spread everywhere 
throughout the hotter damp parts of I ndia, and is largely cultivated as 
a hedge plant like most other Jatrophas, because cows and goats will 
not eat them. Lal-bherenda in Bengal is perhaps one of the commonest 
jungle plants, and was, I am told, one of the “ jungle weeds” suspected 
of havij0«6omething to do with the great outbreak of dengue fever in 
Bengali • 

The chief interest in this plant economically consists itf the property 
of its leaveg which give a beautiful green dye. This was discovered 
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by Dr. Thomson, Civil Surgeon of Malda, and made known to the. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society in 1862. It is much to be regretted 
that this discovery has not been confirmed by other observers. The 
leaves have not been taken advantage of as a dye-stuff. 

It is* hoped that the above remarks regarding the probable confusion 
in the vernacular synonymy of this plant may show that the Madras plant 
is quite distinct from that met with in Bengal; and that the dye will be 
rediscovered by other experimenters and made more generally known. 
There are but few instances of greens being' obtained as simple colours 
from plants, the Chinese green indigo being that best known. It seems 
doubtful, however, if even the Chinese green is a simple dye; I should 
suspect that there is some mistake regarding the aye from Jatropha 
glandulifera, Roxb. 

Drury publishes a description of this plant, which might be supposed 
original. It was written, however, by an author quoted by Ainslie, who 
gives the paragraph published by Drury as a quotation from Miller. 
There is one important departure from the original in Drury’s reproduc¬ 
tion; the description of the petiole has been changed (ram “wthout 
glandular hairs” into “with glandular hairs,” perhaps to fit in with 
the reduction to J. glandulifera, Roxb. The height of the plant is given 
as 1 foot, whereas Roxburgh’s plant is described by Kurz as “ an ever¬ 
green.. treelet ”, 4 to 8 feet in height. Not unfrequent among rubbish 
round villages and along river banks from Chittagong to Ava, Arracan, 
and Pegu. It is remarkable that in the damp jungles of Bengal, especially 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, where the plant is very plentiful, it rarely rises 
more than 2 to 3 feet above ground, being much branched and gregarious. 
In the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh it is not so plentiful, but forms a dis¬ 
tinct stem 4 to 6 feet in height, and is a frequent ornamental bush in gar¬ 
dens. Dr. Dymock reports that it is a large and plentiful bush in Bom¬ 
bay with glandular hairs. 

The seed gives a valuable oil like that from J. Curcas, Linn. 


JUGLANS. 

Juglans regia, Linn., Juglandezs. 

The Walnut. 

Vem. — Akhrot, Hind., 15om.; Akrut, Beng. ; Girdu, girdngam, 
charmaghs, Pkrs.; Abhor, Kashmir; Kowal, Lkpcha. 

A large tree wild in the North-West Provinces and the Sikkim 
Himalaya, and largely cultivated. 

The rind of the fruit is used for tanning and dyeing and so also is the 
bark of the tree. 

KANDELIA. 

Kanriplia Rheedii, W. & A., Rhizophorej;. 

Vem. — Guria, Beng.j Tsjeron-kandel, Malay. 

“ An evergreen shrub, or small tree, found on the muddy shores in 
tidal creeks of Bengal, Burma, and the Western Coast. 

The bark is used in Tavoy in dyeing red, and probably as a mordant. 
(Gamble). 

I Kino, Bengal. —The gum resin from Butea frondosa, Roxb., and B. 

1 superba, Roxb., which see. 
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Khaki, an earthy or grey day colour, now largely used to dye the 
uniform of soldiers. “ Khaki ” is the name given to a sect of Vaishnava 
Hindus founded by Kil, a disciple of Krishna Das. They apply ashes of 
cowdung to their dress and persons, hence the name of khakj given to 
them. The following are the principal khakis or grey dyes in use: • 


LAWSO 

NA. 
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isf.—Allahabad Khaki. This is produced by boiling myrabolans. 

gall-nuts, and sulphate of iron together. 

2nd .— In many parts of the country, such as in Manipur, a natural, 
earth is useu. The layntmg earth of Manipur seems capable 
of much development. * 

Wet a chittack of wild turmeric ( hnldi ) and rinse out its colour into 
quart of water; then mix two tolahs of leingang (a kind of earth that is 
to be found nearly everywhere in the valley) in the water; add J of a pint 
of fresh milk and then strain. Wash the cloth to be dyed thoroughly 
clean, and then steep it in this mixture; press, squeeze and flop it about 
and then let it soak for half an hour. Wring out and dry (in the sun '!) 
and when dry sleep it again in the mixture as above. Wring out and 
sleep in f of a pint of heiboong water thoroughly; and wring out and 
dry in the shade. 


Lac-dye, the colouring matter of the body of the insect Coccus 
Lacca, a by-product obtained from the washings in the preparation of 
seed-lac from stick-lac. These washings are evaporated, and the residua! 
matter is baked into the dark purplish cakes sold in the market. Lac-dye 
might have ceased to be met with at all, since the advance of the aniline 
dye has caused an enormous decrease in the price of all Indian indi¬ 
genous colours and dyes, but it still pays to make the dye as a by product. 

Lac-dye is chiefly used in dyeing leather, and in combination with 
Morinda («/) Rubia ( madder ) to improve the colour of these dyes. 

For a list of plants which yield the Lac insect, see “Lac” in Part I, 
“ The Gums and Resins." 
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LAGERSTRGEMIA. 

Lagerstrcemia parviflora, Roxb., Lythrace®. 

Vern. — Baku, jhaura, sida, Hinu.; tiida, Beng. ; Lah/inabodara, Bom. ; 
Kanhil, Lepcha; Chinangi, Tel.# Zaungbale, Bukm. 

A large, deciduous tree, met with in the Sub-Himalayan tract from the 
Jumna eastward to Oudh, Bengal, and Assam, and in Central and South 
India. , 

The bark is used in tanning (Gamble), pr. McCann says that in Mid- 
napur it is also used in dyeing skins black, along with the bark of 
Ter m i na li a tomentosa, Roxb. (asnd).. 
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LAWSONIA. 

Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythraceje. 

Vern. — Henna, mehndi. Hind. ; Mendi, Mahr., Beng.; Marithondi, Tam.: 

Goranta, Tel.; Dan, Bukm. 

Wild in Beluchistan, on the Coromandel Coast, and perhaps in Cen¬ 
tral India; cultivated throughout India. 

The lfpma dye is used to give the nails, hair, &c., an orange colour. 
For this purpose the freshly-gathered leaves are pounded with catechu 
or lime; with indigo it is sometimes used to dye the hair black. As a dye 
for fabrics it ^ very fleeting and, therefore, rarely used. 
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LORANTHUS. 

151 Loranthus longiflorus, Dex., Loranthaceas. 

Vtrn — Bura-manda, Beng. ; Panda, amut, Pb. ; Banda, C. P. j Prusti, 
Lepcha; Ajeru, Nepal; Vanda, Sans. j Vanda, Mahr. ; Yelinga, 
wadinika, Tel. 

A common parasite upon the following trees :— 

* 1. Albizzia. 6. Ficus. 

2. B^ssia. 7. Melia. 

3. Bauhinia. 8. Mangifera. 

4. Buchanania. 9. Quercus. 

5. Diospyros. &c. 

The wood is used as a finishing tan stuff in order to give softness to 
leather. 

LUCULIA. 

152 Luculia gratissima, Sweet., Rubiaceac. 

Vern. — Dowari, Nepal; Simbran-grip, Lepcha. 

Temperate Himalaya, from Nepal to Bhutan, altitude 4,000 to 6,ooo 
feet, abo in Ava. (Kurz.) 

“ Leaves are used in dyeing.” {Gamble.) 

Under Hedyotis capitellata, Wall., Gamble alludes to this plant, 
but it is not quite clear whether he means the leaves of this plant or of 
Hedyotis when he says, “ It seems to be more as a mordant that it is used 
than as a regular dye.” {Gamble’s List of Trees, &c., in Darjiling Dis¬ 
trict.) Additional information and specimens required. 

MACLURA. 

153 Madura tinctoria, D. Don., Urticace*. 

The Mustic. 

A native of the West Indies and Central and South America; intro* 
duced into India. 

Wood used for dyeing shades^of yellow, brown and green. 

MACROTOMIA. 

Macrotomia perennis, Boiss., Boraginea. 

Met with on the Punjab Himalaya. 

The root (?) of this plant yields a dye which has been confused with 
that of Onosma echiodes, L., which yields the Rattanjot. 

It would be very desirable to obtain specimens of this root as of all the 
others which go by the name a. c Rattanjot. 

MALLOTUS. 

155 Mallotus philippinensis, Mull., Euphorbiaceze. 

Syn. —Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 

Vern. — Punag, tung, ktshur, kamalaguri (the dye powder), Beng.; 
Kamtla, kamal, Pb. ; Rohni, Oudh; Puroa, Lepch^a; Grdn'gav, Ass. ; 
t Kttyila, Bom. ; Kapli, iapila, Tam. ; Taw-tkidin, Burm. 

A small tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus eastward 
r.9 t 
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MELIA 

(ascending to 4,500 feet) to Bengal, Central and South India, Burma and 
the Andaman Islands. ( Gamble .) 

The dye is obtained from the epidermal glands of the fruits, the powder 
formed in the interior upon the fruit becoming dry or overripe. It gives a 
rich red colour used in dyeinjf silk and. wool, and does not require a mftr- 
dant. Dr. Bidie says that the grains consist of a red substance enclosed in 
a membraneous sac, which is not acted upon by water, though soluble in 
alcohol or an alkaline solution. It gives a brilliant yellow to silk. About, 

80 per cent of resin is Attracted from tl\p colouring agent through the 
means of alcohol. Dr. Schlich says the roots also yield»a red dye. 

The bark is largely used in tanning leather in the North-West Provin- 


MANGIFERA. 

Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardiace®. 156 

1 he Mango Tree. . 

Vem.— Am, Hind.; Amra, Sans.j Ambi, nma, Bom.; Mail, mangas, Tam.; 

Ghariam, Ass.; Mamadi, Tel.; Thayet, Burm. 

A densely-branched tree, wild on the Western Ghats, the Chutia Nag¬ 
pur Hills and the Naga Hills; cultivated all over India for its fruit, the 
Mango. ' 

The bark gives a gum and the seeds contain gallic acid. The bark 
and the leaves yield a yellow dye not much used, but the dry unripe fruit 
is largely used as a mordant, especially in dyeing with safflower. The 
leaves are also used in tanning by the poorer classes in Oudh. (Buck.) 

The bark is in the Dacca district used in tanning. (McCann.) 

Mangrove Bark, a valuable tan. 157 

The following are the barks known commercially by this name :— 

Rhizophora mucronata, Lamk. ; Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lamk. ; and * 
probably also Avicetmia officinalis, Linn. ; Ceriops, Candolleana, Am. ; 

C. Roxburghiana, Am.; and Kandellia Rheedii, W. {S’ A. 


MARSDENIA. 

Marsdenia tinctoria, JR. Br., Asclepiade®. 158 

Vem. — Kalilara, Nepal ; Ryom, Lepcha. 

Gives a blue dye resembling, if not chemically the same<is, indigo. 

The Lepcha name “ Ryom ” is very like the Assamese “ Room ”— 
the vernacular for Strobilanthes fiaccidifolius, Nees, Acanthece®, a plant 
which also yields indigo. # 

MELIA. 

Melia Azedarach, Linn., Meliace®. 

The Persian Lilac ; Bead Tree. 

v enx.—Drek, bakarja, bakain,bakayan,betdin. Hind.; Ghora-nim, Beng. ; 

Chetn, Sutlej -.Maha limbo, malla nim, C. P. ; Mallai-nembu, Tam. ; 

Tarak vepa, Tel.; 1 Ta-ma-ka, Burm.; Mohanimba, SANS.; Ban, 

ARAB. 

A tr eew ith smooth grey bark, commonly cultivated throughout India, 
and believed tc^be indigenous. 

Dr. Bidie says the leaves contain green colouring matter-w-a fact which 
seems to be unknown in India generally. 
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Memecylon edule, Roxb., Var. typica Melastomacej;. 

Syn.— M. Tinctorium, Kaen.; M. umbellatum, Burm. 

Vem.— Alli-cheddu, Tel. ,• Anjan, kurpa. Bom. 

The Flora of British India gives 12 varieties of this plant. It is met 
with in the Western Peninsula, Ceylon, Tcnasserim; and the Andaman 
Islands. ' 

The flowers and the leaves are used in dyeing. A cold infusion of 
the leaves yields a yellow dye, largely used along with Sappan wood 
and myrabolans. It is also used as an auxiliary with Chay-root (Olden- 
landia umbellata) in producing a bright red dye. 
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MESUA. 

Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttifer*. 

Vem .—Nagesar , Hind., Beng.,- Ndgchampa, Mahr. j Nangal, Tam. ; 

Gangavi, Burm. ; nahar , Ass. 

A middle-sized, glabrous-barkcd tree, met with in the mountains of 
Eastern Bengal, the East Himalaya, and the Eastern and the Western 
Peninsula, and the Andaman Islands. A very' variable tree, the under¬ 
surface of whose leaves is often quite destitute of the waxy meal. 

Spins’ Encyclopaedia says the flower buds of this plant are used in 
India for dyeing silk; “they were once introduced into the London 
market under the name of tiag-kassar, apparently a corruption of the 
Hindustani and Bengali name nagesar.” Dr. Dymock writes me to say 
that this is quite a mistake, and that the flower-buds referred to are those 
of Ochrocarpus longifolius, (vhich see. 

Mica. 

Vtm.—Abrak, Hind, j Abhra, Sans. 

A mineral well known because of its metallic lustre and its peculiar 
cleavage, splitting into thin plates. 

Sometimes used in calico-p-inting, the particles shining in the cloth. 


MICHELIA. 

Michelia Champaca, Linn., Magnoliaceas. 

Vem.— Champa, Hind. Champa, champak, Beng.; Titasappa, Ass. • 
Shimba, sempangam , Tam. ; Saga, Burm. 

A large, handsome tree, with yellow, sweetly-scented flowers, cultivated 
throughout India; wild in Nepal, Bengal, Assam,and Burma. 

The flowers when boiled are said to yield a yellow dye, sometimes used 
as a base to other colours, and Communicating an agreeable perfume to the 
fabric. 

MIMUSOPS. 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn., Sapotaceje. 

Vem. - Bubal, bohl, Beng.; Mulsiri, maulser. Hind.; Bakuli, ovali. 
Bom. ; Magadam, Tam. ; Bokal mugali, Kan. ; Kaya chc^g!. .Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree, largely cultivated ; said td be wild on the 
Westerr Ghats, in Burma, Ceylon, and the Andaman Islands. 

40 1 
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The bark is astringent and used in tanning. Sometimes used also as 
a dye-stuff, giving a brown colour in combination with myrabolans. The 
dye is extracted by boiling the bark 

Mimusops littoralis, Kurs. 

The bark yields a red dye (Major Ford), used in the Andaman 
Islands. 

Mochras, or rather Mocha-ras (the sap o£Mocha.) There are two sub¬ 
stances, used in dyeing, known by this name :— » 

A mahogany coloured gum of rounded convoluted hollow pieces 
obtained from Bombax malafiaricum (shim-til). 

A heavy light mahogany coloured gum in large solid tears, pale 
coloured interiorly, obtained from Moringa ptyerygosperma. 
Curiously convoluted, yellowish, opaque pieces of resinous sub¬ 
stance, obtained from Areca Catechu, are known as Mochras. 
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MORINDA. 

Morinda angustifolia, Roxb., Rubiaceje. 

Vem. — Asvgach, Ass. ; Kchai-tun, Phhkial ; Chenung, chengrttng, Gako ; 

Yeyo, Burm. 

An erect bush, or small tree, of the tropical Himalaya, wild and culti¬ 
vated from Nepal eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet, to Assam, Khasia and 
Naga Hills, Chittagong and Tenasserim. May be recognised from other 
species by the caudate-acuminate leaves, tapering into the petiole, and 
fruit 1 inch in diameter or less, of 5 free and turbinate black drupes. 

Bark and W'ood yield a good yellow dye. Brandis remarks: “cultivat¬ 
ed in toungyas in Burma as a dye.” % 

M. citrifolia, Linn. 

This is sometimes called the Indian Mulberry. A small tree culti¬ 
vated or wild (?) throughout the hotter parts of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

It may be recognised from the preceding species by the leaves being 
elliptic, acute, or obtuse, shining; fruit • of many drupes coalescent into a 
fleshy, globose head, one inch in diameter. Considerable confusion has 
long existed in the allied forms and Synonymy of this species, but the 
Flora of British India has reduced them to the following varieties:— 

Var. ist. Citrifolia, proper as in Roxb. FI. Ittd., i, 541.* 

Vem ■— Al, Hind.; Ach, aich or achku, Beng. ; Ala, bartondi, Bom. ; 
Munja pavattary, Tam. ; Ye-o, Nyam kyee or nyau-kt, Burm. Suranji, 
a trade name. m 

Supposed to be truly wild in Malacca. Largely cultivated throughout 
India. 

This is the chief dye-yielding forn> and one of the commonest and 
most useful of Indian dyes. The al bark is principally used in dyeing 
the cotton yarn afterwards spun into fancy borders for the garments of the 
poorer classes. Sometimes used to dye silk, eg., in the Erendi cloth; but 
the chief use is to dye the coarse Kharua cloth. The colours produced 
vary from reddish yellow to dark brown. The thread or fabric is pre¬ 
viously prepared by being steeped for 3 or 4 days in powdered castor 
oil seeds and cow-dung with water. After washing it is soaked in a 
decoctiArtF rrwrabolans, and afterwards in alum. It is then removed, 
well washed, dried, and thereafter boiled in the dye solution. It is then 
sized and beaten smooth with wooden clubs. (Buck, Liotard, McCann .) 
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Var. 2nd. Bracteara, s p., Roxb. FI. Ind., i, 344. 

Vem. — Hurdi, huldi hung. Hind., Beng.; Ndgahundd, Bom. 

Roxburgh regards this form as a native of Ganjam in Orissa, and 
Thwaitey views it as wild in Ceylon. It ^s not unfrequent in the forests 
of the Andaman Islands (Kurts), and here and there in the forests of the 
Terai near the Tista ( Schlich). 

v ar. 3rd. Elliptica. 

A form from the Concan,'Malacca, Src.; in point of foliage inter¬ 
mediate between* M. angustifolia and M. citrifolia. The above varieties 
are cultivated but are in some localities wild throughout the hotter regions 
of India.. “ It is cultivated in Kandesh, Berar and the Deccan,and large 
quantities are exported from Malabar to Guzcrat and Northern India.” 
(Spons’ Enc.) 

The root-bark yields a valuable scarlet dye. The process of dyeing 
is tedious, and in consequence the use of this dye-stuff is rapidly disappear¬ 
ing through the introduction of the cheap and brilliant aniline dyes 
which, though fleeting, are more taking with buyers. Mr. Buck states 
that an acre will produce about 10 maunds of root, one-third of each class. 
He gives the following classes of the dye-stuff:— 

1st class. — Thin rootlets ( Ilargharka, bhara bar). 

2nd class. — Middle sized (Lari, jharan, pachmer). 

3rd class. — Thick roots (Pachat, ghatiya, lari). 

The bhara or thin thread-like rootlets yield the true dye. The 
thicker roots are worthless and are used for adulteration only. The Bhara 
fetch about Rs. 8 a maund, the second quality Ks. 4, and the third ks. 2. 
The plant takes 3J years to reach maturity; the cultivator therefore requires 
a high price, which he cannot now obtain; and as a cultivated product 
it seems doomed to give place to more profitable crops. 

Morinda persicaefolia, Ham. 

Vera.— Dalahurdi, Paharia; Huldi hung, Lepcha. 

This shrub seems to be peculiar to Burma, Kurz remarking that it is com¬ 
mon in the savannah forests from Ava and Martaban down to Tcnas- 
serim. Gamble in his List of Trees, Shrubs and Climbers of Darjiling, 
mentions M. lanceolata as met with in the Terai and as yielding a good 
dye. There is probably a mistake in the name, as M. lanceolata, Wall, is 
reduced to M. persicaefolia, Ham., a species according to the Flora of 
British India peculiar to Burma extending to Singapore and Sumatra. 

( 

M. tinctoria, Roxb. 

This is considered by many Indian botanists to be but a wild form of 
M. citrifolia, Linn. It is probable, •■however, that var. bracteata is the 
wild form of that species, and that this is a distinct and almost entirely 
wild species. It may be recognised and distinguished from the preced¬ 
ing by the leaves being acute it both ends, glabrous or pubescent, bus 
not shining; fruit, of many drupes coalescent into a head, generally lest 

1 than 1 inch in diameter. The following are the forms of this species 
recognised by the Flora of British India :— 

Var. xst. tinctoria proper, as in Roxb. FI. Ind., i., $43. 

Vem ,— Al , ah , acha , auch , Hind., Beng. 

Var. 2nd. tomentosa sp., Heyne, as in Kurz, 11. 60. 

Not unfrequent in the dry forests of Prome. 

Dye obtained from the interior of the wood of old trees. 
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Var. 3rd. multiflora, s.p. Roxb. FI. Ind„ i, 546. 

In Nagpore and Berar where it is called adl. 

Var. 4th. aspera sp., W. &• A. Prod. 420. t 

The plant which Roxburgh called M. excerta, Roxb., and which was 
republished by Beddome, Kurz and Gamble, is pronounced by the Flora 
of British India to be a mere sexual condit ion of both M. citrifolia and M. | 
tinctoria, in which the stamens are exserted or protruding from the mouth, 
of the corolla; it cannot therefore be regained even as a variety. It will 
be observed that while M. citrifolia, Linn., is kept u£ as distinct from 
M. tinctoria, Roxb., in the above notes M. citrifolia is the form which is 
most frequently met with under the name of Al or Ach in a slate of 
cultivation, and is the chief source of the dye of commerce. 

Morinda umbellata, Linn. 

Syn.—M. scandens, Roxb. (FI. Ind., i, 5 48.) 

A diffuse shrub of Easterti Bengal and the Malay Peninsula, from the 
Khasia Hills to Penang and Singapore, Western Peninsula, South Con- 
can, Nilgiri Hills and Travancore mountains. In Burma it is found in 
the forests of Tenasserim. 

Like all other members of this genus the root yields the yejlow and 
red dye which Mr. Baden-Powell thinks may be the Chay root of the an¬ 
cients. I am inclined to think that this is a mistake, as there seems no 
reason to doubt that Chay root was Oldenlandia umbellata. The natural dye 
from M. umbellata is a brilliant permanent yellow, which is convertible 
into red when mixed with Sappan wood, rivalling the madder red. 

Concluding Note. 

Any of the preceding species may be used as Al or Ach in the production of the 
red colour obtained from the roots of M. citrifolia. The colour is by no means a 
good one, not nearly so brilliant as that from safflower. It is rarely used in compound 
colours, but is used chiefly in calico-printing. Its consumption is purely Indian ; it 
is believed never to have been exported to Europe. Mr. Buck states that in 1876-77 
Al to the value of Rs. 2,66,226 was imported into the city of Cawnpore chiefly from 
Bundelcand. 


MORINQA. 

Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringeje. 

The Horse Badish Tree. , 

Vem. — Soanjna, sanjna. Hind.; Sujunji, Beng. ; Segata, segavd. Bom.; 

Morunga, Tam. ; Danthalon, Burm. 

Mr. Christy, in his New Commercial Plants, includes this amongst 
East Indian tans, the bark, according to him, being used and known 
under the vernacular name of subanjuna. As far as India is concerned 
this is a mistake, the plant is far too valuable as a vegetable producer to 
be used economically even should it possess tanning properties. The gum 
is one of the substances sold under the name of Mochras or Mocharas 
(which see) and used in calico printing. 

Muriate of tin. 

Vera— 

A.nv’j’afefht used for the wool yarns of the carpet manufacturer to fix 
the reds obtained from lac, cochineal, ahd the purples obtained from these 
in combination with Indigo. * 
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MUSA. 

Musa paradisiaca, Linn., Scitamineje. 

The Plantain. 

Vem. — Ngetpyaw, nga-pyi-othi, Burm. 

M. sapientum, Willd. 

The Banana. 

• Vera. — Kela, Hind.; Haiti, Beng. 

The rind of the unripe fruit of either of the preceding or of the many 
cultivated forms derived from them yields a black dye often used to 
colour leather. 

Myrabolans, a term applied to the fruits of various species of Terminalia 
which see. These curiously-winged fruits are much prized as astringents 
in dyeing and tanningblack, for which purpose they are largely exported 
to Europe. They also make good ink. 


MYRICA. 

Myrica sapida, Wall., Myricaceje. 

Vem. — Kaphal, kaiphal, N. W. P.j Kdyaphala, Bom. ; Kobusi, Nepal; 

Dingsolir, Khasia. 

A moderate sized tree of the outer Himalaya, altitude 3,000 to 6,000 
feet; extending to the Khasia Hills and Burma. 

The bark of this tree is a much-valued rem< dy for rheumatism, but it 
is occasionally used in the North-West Provinces as a tanning agent 
in fancy leather-work. (Buck.) 

The bark treated with boiling water yields an abundant hard brittle 
extract almost exactly like kino. (Dr. Dyniock.) 


NYCTANTHES. 

Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleaceje. 

Vem. — Hdr, sihdrti, harsinghdr, sahernia, seoli, nibari. Hind.; Shinghar, 
harsinghur, sephdlikd, Ben'S. ; Hardsingara, pdrijdtaka. Bom.; Batura, 
laduri, kuri,shdli. Pi!.; Gongo, seoli, V RIYA; Mattja-pa, Tam. ; Seikbilu, 
tseit-byi-lu, Burm. 

A small shrub of Central India, ascending to altitude 3,000feet, and 
extending to Bengal and Burma. Cultivated throughout India. 

The corolla tubes are orange-coloured, and when severed from the limbs 
they give a beautiful but fleeting orange or golden dye, sometimes used 
for silk. It is sometimes used in combination with turmeric. Half a 
seer of the dried corolla tubes will dye 60 yards of silk cloth. 

The leaves are used for polishing wood. 

The author of the Mahhzan^ul-Advitya states that the white portion of 
the flowers yields a purple dye known in India as Gulkama. He says 
that directions for its preparation will be found in Karabadten-i-kabtr. 
(Dr. Dymock.) 

Ochre. 

The essential ingredient is peroxide of iron, whether as as anhydrous 
red haematite or the hydrated brown and yellow limonites, bsj^there is a 
wide range in the proportion of this colouring matter that '.nay be contained 
in a marketable ‘Ochre,’ from the pure pigment manufactured on a large 
scale at Katni by crushing the rich haematite ore occurring fherc, down to 
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the ochreous clay (layering) largely used as a khaki dye in Munipur, al¬ 
though it contains only nine per cent, of limonite. These instances illustrate 
the great range in the mode of occurrence of this substance, from the 
metallic lode in very ancient rocks down to the most recent allpvial clays. 
The old rocks of India are peculiarly rich in ores of iron, and these have 
naturally affected all the later derivative formations. The basaltic forma¬ 
tion covering so large an area of Western India is another primary source 
of ferruginous matter : beds of bole (a variety of ochre) are not unfrequent 
in it. From these stores* were derived the characteristically ochrey rock 
known as latcrite occurring so widely throughout IncMa. Originally de¬ 
posits of iron peroxides, such as those already mentioned, whether in veins 
or in beds, pure or mixed with clay, would in most cases yield an unlimited 
supply; but in a collection of ochres made promiscuously from native 
sources a large number would probably be of secondary origin, i. e., local, 
and superficial decomposition products of rocks or minerals containing iron 
in some other stale of combination. The occurrence of these small local 
sources would be innumerable, but the supply would of course be limited; 
hence the need for competent observation in each case. 
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OCHROCARPUS. 

Ochrocarpus Longifolius, Bcnth & Hook./., Guttiferje. 

Vera. — Suringi, Mar.; Sura-ponna, Tei.. ; Seniya, Mal, ; Wundi, taringi 
(male) panne (female), Suringi, gardtiiuii, Ran. The flower buds are 
known as Tambada Nagakesara. 

A large deciduous tree of the Western Ghats. 

The dried flower-buds are used for dyeing silk; the flower-buds used 
in dyeing are about the size of cloves and of a red colour. Dr, Dymock 
informs me that the Nigkesar referred to by Spons’ Encycl. under the 
name of Uresua ferrea was the flower-buds of this plant. 
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ODINA. 

Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacardiaceje. 

Vem. - Raimi!, kimul, mowen, mohin, ginyan, kamUi , jhingan, Hind., 
Jibdn, sindau harallu, N. W. P. ijiyal, lohar bhadi, Menu. ; Kaikra-, 
Gond.; Simati, moya, Bom. ; Wodier, Tam.; Gumpini, Tel.; Shimti, 
punil, Kan.; Nabs, Bukm. 

A small tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Indus eastward, 
ascending to 4,000 feet in altitude. Forests of India and Buritia. (Gamble.) 

The bark is used for tanning. • 

OLDENLANDIA. 

Dldenlandia umbellata, Linn., Rubiace^. 

Syn.— Hedyotis umbellata, Lamk. 

Commercial names. — Chay root or Indian madder. 

Vem. - Surbuli, Beng., as in Dr. McCann's Dye Report, Cheri-vello, Tel.; 
Saya-wer, imburel , Tam., as in Roxburgh?s FI. Iml. 

From Orissa southwards to Ceylon and North Burma (Kurs); collected 
by Griffith. A small bush found on sandy soils. 

The b^ytlfeof the root gives a beautiful red dye. It is curious that 
this dye doesViot appear to be used in Bengal; the root from Orissa is 
entirely exported to Madras from Puri district. Drury, in his Appendix 
D, states thqt a much cheaper, though less durable, dye may b^ prepared 
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from the bark of the root of the Deccan plant known as chcrinji, when 
used with a leaf called jagi. 

Information regarding this unknown dye much required. 

It seems probable from the similarity in the word Cherinji with the 
Telugu name cheri-vello for the above species that the Cherinji may 
prove another species of •Oldenlandia, and it is possible that by jagi 
is meant Jasminum grandiflorum, L. 


ONOSMA. 

Onosma echioides, L., Boragine*. 

Vern. — Ratanjnt, gauzaban, Hind. 

The root is used in the Panjab Himalaya and the Trans-Indus as a 
dye for wool ( Stewart ) and as a colouring matter, being a good substitute 
for alkanet (the root of Anchusa tlnctoria), particularly for giving a red 
colour to liquids. 

O. Emodi, Wall. 

Murray in Plants and. Drugs of Sind says that the roots of this plant 
“ make an excellent dye for wood and silk. ” 

0 . Hookeri, Clarke. 

Alpine Sikkim ; altitude 12,000 to 14,000 feet. 

The Flora of British India states that this plant affords the best 
Lepcha red dye specimens, and further information would be most ac¬ 
ceptable. 

OROXYLUM. 

Oroxyium indicum, Benth., Bignoniace.®. 

Syn. — Calosanthes indica, Bl.; Bignonia indica, Roxb. 

Vern ■~Ullu, arlu, pharkath, assar, sauna, shyona, karkath, Hind. ; 
Mulin, Pu. ; Karam-kanda, Nepal.; tiering, Gako; Pana, vanga, achi t 
Tam.; Parnania, pampana, dondhip, Tel.; Tattunua, C. P. ; Dhatte 
Gond. j Tetu, Mar. ; Totilla, Cingh.j Kyoungsha, ki-aung-yabtn, Bgrm’ 

A small tree on the outer Himalaya, ascending to 3,500 feet, and ex¬ 
tending from the Jumna eastward to Bengal, Burma, Central and South 
India and the Andaman Islands. 

The bajk and the fruit are used in tanning and in dyeing. 

Orpimetlt a corruption of thfc Latin term Auri pigmentum or golden pig¬ 
ment. This is the Sulphuret of Arsenic of the chemists and Hartal of the 
natives of India. 

It is sometimes used as a yellow dye and a pigment. 

« 

PARMELIA. 

Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esch., Lichenes. 

The Rose lichen. 

Vern. — Charila, chalpuri, charchubila, chalcahalira, Pb. 

This lichen is used in calico-printing to give a perfume (fjjthe cloth and 
impart a rose tinge to the fabric. The average annual texportation from 
the hill tr^ct between the Ganges and the Sarda is about 25 tons. ( Atkin¬ 
son's Himalayan Dist., 778.) 
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PEGANUM. 

Peganum Harmala, Linn., Rutaceje. 

Vern. — Spelane, karmal . • The seeds are known In the bazars as Isband 
Lahouri, Pb. ; Hurmala, ispanda. Bom. 

A bush i to 3 feet high, much branched and densely foliaged; met with 
in North-West India, from Sind, the Punjab and Kashmir to AgTa; 
distributed to Arabia, North Africa and westward to Hungary and Spain. 

The seeds yield a red dye, which was formerly imported into England 
from the Crimea, but the European trade has declined owing to the 
superiority of the aniline dye. StewArt says the seeds were experi¬ 
mentally exported from the Punjab to Europe in 1866. 

Specimens required from Punjab, as also further information. 


PENICILLARIA. 

* 

Penicillaria spicata, Wiild., Gramineje. 

Vern. — Bajra, Pb. ; Kambu, Tam.; Gantelu sajjalu, Tel. 

Largely cultivated in some parts of the Punjab plains; and in high 
and dry tracts, south from Rawal Pindi, constitutes the chief cer*al crop. 

The ashes of this plant are used as an alkali in dyeing. 

Peori Dye. This curious dye-stuff is obtained from the urine of cattle 
fed entirely upon mango leaves. It is usually met with in the bazars of 
the Punjab in lumps known as Hard-wari peori. A considerable trade is 
carried on in this curious dye at Monghyr, where I once had an opportunity 
of seeing it prepared. The smell is exceedingly offensive, and even after 
repeated washings, the dye imparts the smell of cow’s urine to cloth dyed 
wilh it. It however gives a bright yellow, and seems to be composed 
of magnesia and purreic acid; the latter substance may be separated by 
treating the dye solution w’ith dilute muriatic acid. Peori is also the name 
applied to chrome yellow', which this substance very muoh resembles. Cow 
urine peori ox peri is chiefly used as a pigment. 

• 

PERISTRpPHE. 

Peristrophe tinctoria, Nets., Acanthace2e. 

Vern.— Bet or Batia-rung, Beng. ? Ghutipittapapada, Bom. 

A common bushy plant in Bengal, occurring everywhere in the woods 
around Calcutta, flowering in October. It*is largely cultivated in Midnapur. 

It yields the red dye used to colour the Masland mats of Midnapore. 
The twigs are used for dyeing, bSing cut into short chips for this pur¬ 
pose. 

It is curious that while Roxburgh describes this plant fully and gives 
it the name of Tinctoria he does not mention the dye obtained from it. 


PHYLLANTHUS. 

Phyllanthus Emblica, Linn., Euphorbiace.®. 

Vern .—Daula, amla, aonta, imlika, aura,' Hind. ; Amla, ambolati, amu- 
thanda, Beng.; Ambal, ambit, Pb. ; Ambari. Garo; Amluki, 
Ass.; \Anvald, Bom. ; Nelli, nellekai, Tam. ; Osirka, usri, asereii, Tel. ; 
Nelli, Kan. ; Zibyu, tnasha, ta-sha-pen, Burm. j 

A moderate sized tree in the dry forests of India and Burma. 
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The fruit is the Emblic Myrabolan, used as a medicine and in dyeing 
and tanning. The leaves are also used in tanning in most parts of India 
along with Terrainalia, Shorea, &c.; in fact the leaves of this plant are 
regarded as one of the best tans by the Bengal chamars. A black dye is 
obtained from the fruit, along with myrabolans and sulphate of iron. 

201 Phyllanthus nepalensis, Mull. Arg. 

Vem.— Mowa.bakalwa, kari, Hind.; Gol kamela, soma, chamar has, am- 
blv, koumil, Pb. ; Ketmowa, Gakhwal; Bar-mao. Kumaun ; Latikut, 
Nepal. 

A small tree of the outer Himalayas from the Indus eastward. 

The bark is used for tanning. 

Pigment. See Ochre. 

PINUS. 

202 Pinus longifolia, Roxb., Conifer*. 

Vera.— Chil, chtr, chira, Pb. ; Salla, safin , kolan, Garhwal and Kumaun. 

A large,gregarious tree of the drier Himalayan slopes,met with as low 
down as 2,000 feet and ascending to 7,000 feet. From Afghanistan east¬ 
ward t6 Sikkim and Bhutan. 

The bark is used for tanning; the charcoal of the leaves, mixed with 
rice water, forms ink. 

203 P. Kasya, Royie. 

This is a doubtfully distinct species from the preceding; it is met with 
in the vicinity of Manipur ; altitude 2,000 feet. 

It has the same properties as the preceding. 


PIPER. 

204 Piper Chaba, Bl. (? W. Hunter in Roxb. FI. Ind.), Piperack*. 

Vem .— Chaie choi, chaikath (McCann), Benc. ; Chab, Hind.; Chavika, 
chuve, Sans.; Kanbola, Bom. 

Introduced into India in l8o§ ( Voight )., r. McCann in his Report on 
the Dyes of Bengal, states that at Balasore the roots and twigs of this plant 
are used along with Sappan wood to give a brownish-red dye. 

Pi STAC I A. 

205 Pistacia integerrima, J. L. S/e'wari, Anacardiace* 

Vem. — Kata, kakkar, kangar, tunga, Pb. 

A tree with rough bark, met with on the Sulaiman range, the outer North- 
West Himalaya, extending eastward to Kumaun, altitude 6,000 feet. 

The galls are used in medicine and for tanning and dyeing. 

206 P. vera, Linn. 

The Pistachio Nut. 

Vera.— Pista, Beng., Hind., & Bom. 

Balfour say* the gallg of this tree are known as gul-i-phbir^s bogaganj, 
and that they are used as a dye for silk. The galls and the pericarp of the 
fruit are imported into Bombay from Persia in considerable quantities. 
(Dr. Dyn^ck.) , 
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PLECOSPERMUM. 

Plecospermum spinosum, Tread , Urticace/e. 

Vem. - Mainakat-lara, tnaidal-lara , Nei>al; Gumbcngfong , MsctVj 
Koriti, Tel, 

A large, thorny shrub, met with on the Salt Range, in Rohilcand, Nepal, 
Sikkim, South India and Ceylon. 

The wood is used irf the Darjeeling Terai to give a yellow dye. 
(Gamble.) Often used along with Sympiocos racemosa*md turmeric. 


POLYGONUM. 

Polygonum tortuosum, Don., Point gonaceie. 

Vem.— Nialo or Niala, Pb. 

Stewart says this species," which grows at altitude 15.000 feet in the 
Punjab Himalaya, yields a yellow dye used in I.ahoul. 

Specimens required from the Punjab, with further information. 


POTENTILLA. 

Potentilla nepalensis, Hook., Rosace2e. 

Vem.— Rattanjot. 

A small, procumbent plant, not uncommon in the Himalaya, altitude 
6,000 to 7,000 feet. 

Stewart says it is one of the substances which yield the red dye 
rattanjot. 


PROSOPIS. 

Prosopis pallida, Kunth ., Leguminosac. 

Algaroba. 

A native of South America, which Gafable says has been successfully 
grown in Ceyloni 

The pods contain as much as 90 per cent, of tannic acid, highly 
valued in tanning, and imported into Europe under the narrte of Algaro- 
billa ( Spons’ Encyc.) and Balsamocarpon (Gamble). This substance is also 
obtained from P. glandulosa, Sorr., a native of Western Texas, known as 
the Algaroba of Texas. • 

P. pubescens, Benth. 

Is being experimentally cultivated in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta. It is a native of Texas and New Mexico. 

The bark of this yields a tan. 

P. spicigera, Linn. 

Vem.— Jhand, khar, Pb. ; Kandi, samada, samt, SlND; Semru, hamra, 
Gvz.iShami, Beng.j Perumbe, jambu, Tam. 

A -modSireff\sized tree in the north and south dry zones of India; 
Punjab, Sind, Rajputana, Guzerat, Bundelcand and Deccan., 

The bark is used as a tan. 
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PTERO- 
CARPDS. 

213 Proto-sulphate of Iron. 

Green Vitriol. 

Vfm .—Hirakosh, kasis. Hind., Beng. 

A mineral, found in many parts of India. 

Largely used as a dye-stuff or as an auxiliary or mordant to vegetable 
colours, deepening the shade. To produce black it is used with Tenninalia 
, (Myrabolans), Phyllanthus, &c.; and to produce grey, with Sappan pods 
or with babul bark. See Iren Sulphate and Ochre. 

I 

PSIDIUM. 

214 Psidium Guava, Raddi, Myrtaoe. 

The Guava Tree. 

Vern.— AmrUt, amrud, Hind. & N. W. P. ; Pfyara , Beng.; Peru, Bom. ; 

Amut, Nepal; Modhuriam, Ass.; Segapu, Tam. ; Jama, coya, Tel. ; 

Malaka, Bukm. 1 

A small, evergreen tree, introduced from America, now widely cultivat¬ 
ed, and in some parts of Bengal naturalised. 

The leaves are said to be used in Assam for dyeing. {Gamble.) They 
are occasionally used in tanning in Bengal and North-West Provinces, 
by the poorer class, along with mango leaves, or with the mahwa leaves, 
or by themselves. 

Further information regarding this fact much required, as it seems 
unknown in the rest of India. 


PTEROCARPUS. 

215 Pterocarpus Marsuplum, Raxb., Leguminosje. 

Gum Kino. 

Vern. — Bija, bijasar, bija sal, salbia. Hind. ; Byasa, U riya; Bibald, honi, 
dsana, Bom. ; Kan, damiruga-mirattam , vengai, Tam. ; Gandumrugam- 
nettura, peddagi, pedei, Tel. 

A large tree of Contraband South India, extending northward to 
Banda in the North-West Provinces ; often cultivated in gardens. 

This yields the gum Kino knpwn in Europe for upwards of a century; it is 
the dried juice which exudes copiously for days from artificial cuts on 
the stem when artificially wounded. This gum is sometimes used as an 
auxiliary iij dyeing and tanning, and the heartwood, saturated with it, may 
be used to give a yellow dye. 

216 P. santalinus, Linn.f 

The Sanders Red or Red Sanders Tree, sometimes also called Red Sandal 
wood, Eng. ; Santale Rouge, Fr. j Rothes Sandelholz, Ger. j 
Sandalo Rose, It .; Sandkl-hout, Dan. 

Vern. — Lal-chandun, undfum, Hind., Dec. ; Ratta-chandan, Beng. ; 
Ldlachandana, ratinjli, Bom. ; Shen-shandanum, Tam. ; Erragandhapu- 
chekka, Tel.; Kuchandana, tilapari, rajana, rakta-chandana, Sans.; 
Sun, dul-surkh, undum, Pers. ; Sundal-ahmer, undum, Arab. 

A small tree of South India, chiefly in Cuddapah, North Arcot, 
Karnul and other dry forests; cultivated in Bengal and other parts of 
India. 

The wood is used as a dye-stuff, and is largely exported from Madras 
to other parts in India. It is chiefly used to “ mark idol^-arfld the forehead 
in ceremonies.” The colouring principle is called “ Santalis. ’’ It is soluble in 
alcohol, and is sometimes used to dye cloth, imparting a pale ink colour. 
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Punica Granatum, Linn., Lythrace.®. t 

The Pomegranate. Granades, Fr.; Granats, Germ. 

V era.—Anar, ddrim, dam it, Hind.; Ddlim, Kumaun; Andra, ddlimba, 
Bom. ; Madalaich-chedi, Tam. ; Danimma-chettu, Tel. j Darakhtenar, 
Pers. ; Shajratur rumtnan, Arab. ; Thale, Burm. • 

A small tree, or » large shrub, wilcUin some portions of the North- 
Western Himalaya, cultivated throughout India. ” 

The flowers are said to be used in Bellary to give a red dye (Dr. 
Bidie's Paris Exhib. List). The flowers give a light red dye. (Gamble.) 
The rind is astringent, and is a valuable tan. It is often used as a dye 
auxiliary, especially with turmeric or indigo. It is said V> be used in the 
tanning of morocco leather, imparting to it the characteristic colour. Dr. 
McCann, in his Report of the Dyes of Bengal, says the “ bark (? rind) ; 
gives a yellow, or with alum and Cassia Fistula, a red dye," and Babu 
T. N. Mukherji, in his Amsterdam Exhibition Descriptive List, says the 
fruit rind (ndspal) “ is largely employed, dyeing cloth a greenish colour. ’’ 
Mr. Buck also says it gives a greenish decoction. 
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QUERCUS. 

Quercus /Egilops, Linn., Cufulifer®. 

Vallonea Oak. 

Obtained chiefly from Asia Minor under the name of Vellani, Val¬ 
lonea. 

The cupule or involucre of the acorn of this species is largely used in 
dyeing and tanning in Europe, and probably reaches India. 

Q. Ilex, Linn. 

The Holly-leaved Oak ; Holm Oak. 

'Veto.— Chur, keharsu, di, yiiru, heru, ban. Pa. j Charrei, serei, baldt, Afg. 

A middle-sized tree or large bush, Viet with in Europe and on the 
Himalaya, and discovered by me as far east as Manipur. 

It is probable that some of the galls of the Punjab are the produce 
of this species. The bark is good for tanning and used in France. 

Q. infectoria, Oliver. 

The Dyers’ Oak or Gall* 

Vem.— Mdjupkala (calls). Bom.; Maya, Sind. 

This is a native of Greece, Bosnia, A^ia Minor and Syria. 

It has long cylindrical acorns, the leaves are grey underneath and yield 
the galls used in medicine and in dyeing; imported into Europe from the 
Levant. 
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Q. lamellosa, Sm. 

Vera.— Shalshi,pharat-singhali, budgrat, Nepal; Ruk, LepcHA. 

A large, {jandsome tree, with broad, serrate leaves, silvery below, with 
many-reguiarparallel veins, met with in Nepal and eastward to Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Naga Hills and the mountains on the Burma-Man*"’*- frontier. 
In Darjiling the bark is used for tanning. 
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222 I Quercus pachyphylla, Kurz. 

j Veto.—Bara, katas , Nepal; Hlosiri, Lepcha. 

An evergreen tree, on the higher ranges of Sikkim, altitude 8,000 to 
10,000 feet. Everywhere in Manipur forests, descending- to much lower 
altitudes than in Sikkim; in the higher altitudes in Manipur it becomes a 
bush. 

, Acorns, enormous agglutinated masses or clusters of three nuts, 
aggregated into spikes two or three times the size qf the human hand. The 
bark and the acorns are said to be used in dyeing and tanning. If this be 
correct the Naga Hills could give ar. unlimited supply. 

From the material at my disposal I am unable to identify any of the 
Indian oak-galls, and this fact will, I hope, suggest the desirability 
of an effort being put forth to look into this matter. It seems strange that 
in a country pSssessing from 30 to 40 species of oaks we should annu¬ 
ally import large quantities of galls and tanning acorns. In Manipur 
Q. serrate, Thurst, Q. polystachya. Wall, and Q. mespilipolia, Wall, cover 
miles upon miles of the low hills from one e*id of the State to the other. Q. 
fenestrate, Roxb., Q. Griffithii II.f. & T., Q. microcalyx, Kunth, and Q. 
spicata, Sin., occur here and there throughout the same tract, ascending to 
about 4,000 feet in altitude. In the higher forests Q. pachyphylla, Kurz, 
Q. dealbate, Hook.fil., Q. lamellosa Ham., and Q. Ilex., L., are nearly as 
plentiful. The oak forests of the Naga Hills and Manipur might supply 
• the world with tanning acorns, barks, or galls, for there are perhaps 20 
species more or less plentiful, some of which seem likely to afford the eco¬ 
nomic products required if they are systematically looked into. 


RANDIA. 

223 Randia dumetorum, Lam., Rubiace.®. 

Vern.— Mainphal, manytil, karhar , arar. Hind. ; Mindla, mandkalla, Pb. ; 
Maidal, amuki, Nepal; Panji, Lepcha; Pativa, Uriya ; Gelaphala, 
Mahr. ; Madu-karray, Tam. ; Manda, Tf.i..; Kare, Kan. 

A small, thorny shrub, common on the Himalaya, from the Chenab 
eastward. 

The bark and rind are regarded as valuable medicines, the latter as an 
emetic; the fruit is used to 'poison fish, and when roasted it is eaten. 
Mr. Buck says that in the North-West Provinces the fruit is used in calico- 
printing, ana in dyeing as a colour intensifior. 

We ha\te as yet no specimens of this plant. 


RHEUM. 

224. Rheum Emodi, Wall., Polygonace®. 

Rhubarb. ‘ 

Sya.— R. Moorcroftium, Meisn .; R. Ribes, Linn. 

Vem.— Reuchini, Bevg. ; Dolu, Hind.; Archu, Garhwal; Chutial, pam- 
bash, atsu, artso, chukri, ranidsh, names on the Punjab Himalaya and 
in Afghanistan. 

In the bazars the leaf-stalks are called ribds and the root rewand 
chini. Moorcroft ( Stewart, Punjab Prod.) says that the Bhutias of 
Garhwal apply the powdered root to wounds and bruise?, and that they 
use it with Manjit (Madder) and potash fordyeingred- * The colour would 
be derivedTrom the Rubia and the Rhubarb probably plays the part of an 
auxiliary. 
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RHIZOPHORA. 

Rhizophora mucronata, Lamk., Rhizophorejc. 225 

The Mangrove TrIe. 

Vem. — Bhara, Beng.; Kamo, Sind; Upoo-poma, Tel ,;Byu, BVRM.; 

Kadol, Cingh. 

A small tree, frequent in the tidal foists from Arracan and Pegu to ' 
Tenasserim, and on the tidal shores of West India and the Andaman 
Islands. * 

The bark is good for tanning. This tan Christy recommends to be 
used as a preliminary preparation for cheap leathers. These should be 
about half prepared in India and exported to Europe iy that condition, 
to be redone and have the colour improved by myrabolans or other 
tanning materials. 

Mangrove Bark has been exported to Europe, but leather prepared 
with il is always inferior in Colour and quality. Except therefore as a 
preliminary tan, or in the preparation of cheap leathers, it is not likely to 
become an article of European trade. 


RHUS. 

Rhus Cotinus, Linn., Anacardiacej:. 226 

Vem.— Pain, bhdn, manu, tung, Pb. 5 Tinga, chanidt, umi, N. W. P.; 

Erandi, Mahr. 

A shrub or small tree, a native of the Sulaiman Range and the North- 
Western Himalaya to Kumaun. 

This is nearly allied to the Sumach (R. coriaria, Linn.) of Europe, the 
leaves of which are used in tanning morocco leather. On the Hima¬ 
laya the bark and the leaves of R. Cotinus, Ltnn., are similarly used for 
tanning. Dr. Aitchison, speaking of the Flora of the Kurum Valley 
(Journal of Linnaan Soc., XIX, p. 141), says : " I was informed that the 
old wood of R. Cotinus is used as a dye for wool-stufls, chiefly used in 
making felts of an orange-red colour.’,’ 

See also Sumach. 

R. succedanea, Linn. 227 

Vem.— Tatri, artol, nurku, iPb. ; i\unuuashingi (the galls). Bom. ; Rani- 
•aalal, Nepal ; Serhnyok, Lepcha. . • 

Himalaya, from the Jhelam to Assam, and the Khasia Hill. 

The curious greenish-brown purse-like galls are imported into Bombay. 

They are very astringent. (Dr. Dyjnock.) 


RICINUS. 

Ridnus communis, Linn., Euphorbiaceje. 

The Castor Oil Plant ox Palma Christi. 228 

Vem •— Rand, arand, arendi, ind, Hind. ; Aneru, Chenab ; Harnauli, Salt 
Range ; Orer, Nepal ; Bittamunuk, Tam. ; Amadum, amdi, sittamindi, 

Tel. ; Kyek-su-pen, kyetsu, Burm. 

A large A^ub or small tree, indigenous in Arabia and North Africa; 
cultivated throughout India, and often found run wild. . 

Seeds are used by the dyers to mix with colors [and renaer them per¬ 
manent. 
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| RUBIA. 

Rubia cordifolia, Linn., Rubiacete. 

The Indian Madder. 

Vern.— Manjit, Hind.; Manjistha, Beng. ; Manjit ti, Tam. j Tamravalli, 
Tki..; Manjushta, Kan. 

A small, herbaceous creeper or climber, often growing in festoons 
over the neighbouring vegetation in masses of 6to 8 feet in length. There 
are two easily recognised primary forms met with in India. During the 
Burma-Manipur Boundary Commission, I observed that one of them yielded 
the red colouring matter more freely and more abundantly than the other. 
On returning to Calcutta I found this observation fully confirmed on re¬ 
ferring to the' excellent set of sheets in the Herbarium of the Royal Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens. All the sheets bearing specimens of the better dye-yield¬ 
ing form were coloured through and through, while only one sheet of the 
other form showed the slightest tendency to discolour the paper upon 
which it was mounted. In fact, in this respect the true Madder (R. tinc- 
torium) seemed inferior to the dye-yielding form of R. cordifolia. 

Var. 1st, Cordifolia, proper. 

Diagnostic Characters. — Leaves, four in a whorl, more or less cordate 
on petioles not more than 1 inch long ; generally five costate, rarely 
three, veins impressed ; surface rough or hispid. 

This is the form chiefly met with on the Himalaya, appearing near the 
Chenab and extending eastward to Sikkim and Bhutan, altitude 8,000 
feet, to the Khasia and Naga Hills, Burma, South India and Ceylon. 
It seems nowhere to be cultivated, but is largely collected as a wild dye¬ 
stuff and carried to the plains to be sold. The root and lower or ground 
twigs are the dye-yielding portions. This form I regard as inferior in 
dye-property, although it is the one generally used in India and sold as 
Madder. 

Var. 2nd, Khasiana, Watt, MS. 

Diagnostic Characters. — Leaves on petioles, generally 1, 1^ or 2 inches 
long; three costate, rarely five, often almost with solitary mid-rib, 
smooth not hispid, and veins not impressed. 

This form is the richest in Madder dye-principle. It is occasionally met 
with in Sikkim, but attains its greatest development eastward in the 
Khasia arfld Naga Hills. It seems nowhere to be met with to the west 
of Sikkim. I repeatedly collected this form and compared it with the 
true R. cordifolia, thinking that it would probably be found to possess 
characters sufficient to justify it% entire separation from R. cordifolia, 
if not its identification with R. manjista, Roxb. But while arriving at 
the conclusion that it was probably only a variety of R. cordifolia, I 
satisfied myself as to its superior dye-yielding property. I had been 
struck with the perfection of the red dye with which the Nagas colour 
the hair decorations of their spears, &c., and I at first concluded that this 
was the plant from which they obtained it. I was soon after convinced, 
however, that neither of these supplied the favourite red, but a third 
plant which I was shewn, namely, R. sikkimensis, Kurz. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to discuss this interesting discovery, I venture to repeat my convic¬ 
tion that var. khasiana is a far richer dye-yielding plant than the ordinary 
R. cordifolia. I am inclined to suspect that the experiments, which were 
once mad^with a view to discover whether R. cordifolia in a cultivated form 
could compete with the European Madder, may have failed because this 
inferior'variety was experimentally cultivated.. If it happened that a 
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consignment of var. khasiana reached Europe, it is likely that its richness 
in dye-property suggested the idea that the cultivation of R. cordifolia 
would be as profitable as that of R. tinctorium, and that disappoint¬ 
ment followed from experimenting with the ordinary North-West Hima¬ 
layan form. These remarks arc, however, mere suggestions made in the 
hope that some additional information may be elicited from Eastern 
Bengal. 

The inferior form is that met with on the Nilgiri Hills. It would 
be interesting to know from Madras to what extent Rubia cordifolia is*l 
used in that Presidency. The process of extracting the colour would also 
be interesting. Information mijfht also be obtained regarding the 
cultivation of the plant or its importation from other parts of India. 

Rubia sikkimensis, Kurz. . 232 

Diagnostic characters .—An extensive sub-woody climber j branches re- 
trorsely scabrid; leaves 3 to 6 by J to 2 inches, sessile, or nearly so, 4 
in the whorl, ellipse or ovate lanceolate, 3, rarely 5, costate. 

This is the largest and the most handsome species in the genus, 
growing along the ground or over bushes and small trees, with branches 
often 3 to 4 yards long, and thewhorls of leaves as much as a foot apart. 

It makes its appearance in Sikkim, but attains its greatest development 
in the Khasia and Naga Hills, where it is perhaps the most common 
species. Apparently the Lepchas of Sikkim do not know that this plant 
yields the Madder dye, but I suspect that the thick heavy roots (many 
times thicker than the roots and twigs of R. cordifolia) which are sold in 
the bazars, belong largely to this species, though probably used as an 
adulterant. This seems to be strengthened by the fact that until 1874 
the plant was not named or even known to exist. Specimens had of 
course been collected, but they escaped attention, having remained for 
many years in the larger Herbaria unpublished. In the Naga Hills and in 
Manipur this species alone supplies the brilliant red dye used by the hill 
tribes to colour their cloths, hair decorations for spears, shields and earrings, 
rings, &c.,as well as to colour their cane and bamboo .plaited work. 

The process of extracting the dye is curious. It was shown to me 
after considerable trouble. A woman came one morning to the Residency, 

Manipur, bringing with her the following things :— 

1st. Two or three bundles of the root and stem of R. sikkimensis, 

Kurz. 

2nd. A slab of the bark of Quercus fenestrata, Roxb. 

3rd. A bundle of twigs and leaves of Symplocos raegmosa, Roxb. 

4th. A packet of seed and a specimen of the plant yielding these 
seeds, which I identified, as Leucas cephalotes, Spreng, a 
Labiate plant common in fields throughout India,and in Ben¬ 
gal. I have been tolcHt yields an oil used for illuminating pur¬ 
poses. I can, however, find no mention of this oil in works on 
Indian Economic Botany, and I shall be greatly pleased 
to learn if other observed have noted this property, as it 
seems to be intimately associated with the separation of the 
Madder from R. sikkimensis. In Bengal Leucas cephalotes 
is generally known as bura-hul-khusa, and in Madras as 
gurosatumi, Tel. (see Roxb. FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., p. 461, 

Phlomis cephalotes, Kon). See concluding para, where 
Perilla ocimoides is used in place of Leucas. 

5th. T^wo skeins of cotton thread, one of which was of a yellow 
Colour and had been prepared beforehand by a process 
which I was to see applied to the second on*. It had been 
steeped in some mordant or metallic salt. 
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6th. Two earthen vessels. 

7th. A small basket. 

I was told that it was necessary first to prepare the second skein of 
cotton, so ac to give it time to dry in order that it also might if possible 
be dyed. The woman sat down and set fire to the bundle of twigs 
and leaves of Symplocos racemosa. When completely burned to ashes, 
these were carefully collected and placed in the corner of the basket 
• and a little water sprinkled over and allowed to soak for a few minutes, 
then more water was sprinkled, until ultimately a yellowish liquid 
began to strain 'through and trickle into one of the earthen vessels. 
This liquid tasted bitter and no douht contained some alkali salt which 
I have not as yet had time to identify chemically. When enough liquid 
had thus been obtained the second or unprepared skein of cotton was 
placed in the vessel and boiled for some timej after which it was removed, 
wrung out, and hung up to dry. 

The second process was then proceeded with. The woman and her 
assistants commenced to pound the chips of Rubia using about equal 
proportions of root and stem. When this had been done the pow¬ 
der was mixed (about i as much as powdered madder) with a handful of the 
seeds of Leucas and intimately combined and rubbed together by the 
hand on a stone. This mixture was then placed in the other earthen 
vessel and boiled with about three proportions of water to one of the 
mixed powder. When boiling, the prepared skein of cotton was plunged 
into the solution, which was now of a deep red colour. It was turned 
round and round in the boiling liquid upon the extremity of a small twig 
held in the hand, and when dyed to the required depth it was removed 
and allowed to strain off the surplus liquid. Thereafter it was washed 
several times and hung out to dry. 

I asked what was the use of the bark (Oak, 2nd) and was told that 
it was for deepening the colour from red to brown of the darkest possible 
shade. A few pieces were thrown in, and the skein of cotton prepared 
in my presence was treated as before, when a beautiful red-brown colour 
was the result. 

I have gone into detail on the process of dyeing from R. sikkimensis, 
because I am assured by many distinguished authorities that it has 
been reported as not yielding Madder dye, and because the process 
described seems to be known to the hill tribes of Assam and the Naga 
Hills only. I trust that this preliminary account may suggest the lines 
upon which a more thorough investigation should be instituted by the 
authorities in Assam, and I shall have much pleasure in identifying the 
auxiliaries used in other parts of the Province if I am favoured with 
specimens. This would enable me to perfect and complete the account of 
the Naga Madder. 

I suspect that the bulk of the Madder plant of Assam will be 
found to be derived from R. sikkimensis instead of from R. cordifolia, 
and that a considerable proportion of the Madder exported from Sikkim 
is derived from this plant also., 

Since writing the above I have had the pleasure to receive from my 
friend Major Trotter, Political Agent Manipur, a most interesting account 
of the dyes and process of dyeing in practice in Manipur. I wrote specially 
asking that he should investigate the subject of the beautiful madder red 
in order to confirm my own observations. Greatly to my delight I had 
the pleasure to receive a most interesting series of specimens, amongst 
which were some 30 good specimens of Rubia sikkim^osis' putting an 
end to any Coubt as to this plant being the source of the Naga red instead 
of the equally abundant Ft. Cordifolia. Instead of Leucas Cephalotea 
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however, Major Trotter sends me the seeds of Perilla ocimoides, Linn, 
another Labiates as theldye auxiliary. Perhaps both plants are used, the 
action being similar to the use of oils in the extraction of other dyes such 
as saffron. , ••• 


Rubia tinctorium, Linn. 

The European Madder. 

Diagnostic characters.—Leaves subsessiH, 4 to 6 in a whorl, elliptic or lanceo 
lat e, penni-tterved 2-4 by i-if in acuminate margins, and nerves beneath 
prickly. 

The venation is so distinct from the 3-5 sub-parallel nerved condition 
of the preceding species, that aglance at the feather-veined form of this 
species would be enough to enable any ordinary observer to say for cer¬ 
tain whether the Madder he was examining was the true European plant 
or the Indian cordifolia or sikkimensis. It is believed that this plant is 
much more extensively cultivated than we have any actual evidence of at 
present. 

Cultivated in Kashmir, Sind (Flora of British India), and distributed 
to Afghanistan and westward to Spain wild or cultivated. Dr. Aitchison 
says that the roots of R. Kotschyi, Boiss, are used to colour the hard-boiled 
eggs used by the Afghans at some (Mahom'cdan) festivity. This plant 
is referred to here because Afghanistan being viewed as outside the boun¬ 
dary of India geographically and botanically, it does not fall within the 
scope of the present enumeration of Indian indigenous or imported dye¬ 
stuffs. The interest in Aitchison's remarks on this subject is that while 
R. cordifolia is described as “a very common weed in the hedges all 
over the country, always in damp localities, from Kurum to Alikhel,” 
it is not the Madder-dye-yielding plant of these regions. This fact seems 
to support the opinion given regarding the form of R. cordifolia met 
with on the western half of the Himalaya. Stewart’s remarks in his 
Punjab Plants would almost lead one to the same conclusion, for he 
affirms that R. tinctorium, Linn., is the dye-yielding species of the Punjab 
Himalaya, being cultivated in the upper Sutlej valley at Kanawar, 
beyond the Indus in Gandava, and abundantly at Kabul. He further 
states, speaking of R. cordifolia, that he was told that this species was culti¬ 
vated in Kashmir, but came to the conclusion that thismust be a mistake, as 
R. tinctorium, while it does unquestionably “yield dye ” in some parts 
where it is common (wild), it is not used, but other substances are used, 
for dyeing reddish-brown. 

If I am correct in surmising that certain forms of R. cordifolia yield dye 
better than others, this would point to the advisability of instituting a 
systematic enquiry into the forms met with in each province, if not in 
each district in India. 

Saffron. See Crocus sativus, Linn, Irideji. 


Salix tetrasperma, Roxb., Salicine®. 

Vent.— Bed, bent, baishi. Hind, j Pani jama, Beng.; Laila, N. W. P.j 
Bilsa, Oudh ; Bis, beis, bitsa, magsher, safedar, Pb. ; Yir, KASHMIR; 
Bhesh, Gako; Bhi, Ass. ; Bacha, wallurtj. Bom. ; Mo-ma-kha, Bukm. 

A moderate sized tree, common on river banks throughout India, 
. ascending ttftj Himalaya to altitude 6,000 feet. Kurzreports that it is fre¬ 
quent along the hill-streams from Ava and Martaban to Tfenasserim. 

The bark is used for tanning. (Kure.) 
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Salts, used in dyeing and tanning arc the following:— 

Common salt—largely used in tanning. 

Sulphate of Iron. 

Sifiphate of Soda— kheri-nun. 

Sulphate of Potash. 

Carbonate of Soda. 

Carbonate of Potash. 

* Saltpetre (Potassium Nitrate). 

Lime . 

Alum. * 

Sal-ammoniac (Nisndal). 

Proto-sulphate of Iron (hi rabash), 

Sulphate of Copper, Blue Vitriol. 
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SALVADORA. 

Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadoracmi. 

Vern.- Kabbar , jhar, diar , Sind.; Jal, vani. Pant.; Jhnl Hind.* 
Khunkhina , Bom.; ( Sghai , koku , Tam. * ** 

A large, evergreen shrub of the Punjab, often forming the greater 
part of the vegetation of the desert. 

The galls found upon this plant are used in dyeing. 
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SEMECARPUS. 

Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn , f , Anacardiaceje. 

Marking Nut. 

Vent.— Bhilama, hheyla, bhalia. Hind. ; Bhalai, Nkpai. ; Bhcla, bhrlafuki, 
Bf.ng. ; Bhallia, Ukiya ; Baviurtr, Gauo ; Bhilavnn, Dec. ; Bibba 
Maiir. ; Shaing, shayrany, Tam.; Jin, jidi, Tel.; Che, Bukm.j Hab-ul- 
kalb , Arab*j Biladur, Pers. 

A deciduous tree, met with in the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Sutlej 
eastward to Chittagong and Burma, ascending to 3,500 feet in altitude ‘ 
The pericarp of the fruit contains a bitter and powerfully astringent 
principle, universally used for ma*king ink, hence this is called the “ Mark- 
ing Nut.” It is commonly made into ordinary ink, which is improved by 
the addition of lime water. Dr. McCann reports that in Balasore it is 
used as a black dye. As marking ink the colour is fixed bv the addition 
of a little quick-lime ( Liotard). y 

“ Pounded and boiled in rape oil, it (the fruit) makes an excellent 
remedy for staying putrefaction when begun in a hide.” (Buck, Dyes and 
Tans of N.- W, P.) * 
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SHOREA. 

Shorea robusta, Gaertn., Dipteuocarpe.*. 

Vern.- Sa l, sola, salwa, siikhu. Hind. ; Sakma, Nepai. j Teturl, Lepcha • 
Bolsal, Gako; Koroh, Ounn; Sard, rinjal, C. P. ; Guyal, Tel. ’ 
A tall, sparsely-branched, deciduous tree, often so crowded and gre¬ 
garious to have long straight stems with only a terminal tuft of branches. 
One of the most valuable timber trees of India. 

Dr.’ McCann, in his Report of Dyes and Tans, compiledt.'rom the records 
of the Bengal Economic Museum, states that in Chutia Nagpur the bark 
is used fc% the preparation of a red and a black dye, 
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The bark has long been used as a tan, and it is to be feared that in 
dyeing it is more used as an auxiliary than as a dye-yielding stuff. As a 
tan it is much valued, being generally used along with Terminajia, 
Mimusops and Phyllanthus, or with, in addition, the bark of Ficus reli- 
giosa, the babul (Acacia ardbica), and the mango. 
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SOYMIDA. 

Soymid a febrifuga, Adr. Jus$., Meoace m 
Indian Red Wood. 

Vern. — Rohan, Hind.; Rohina, Beng. ; Snhan, Uriva; Soimi, CoNn; 
Roy/a, Biiil.; tiftem, wont/, Tam. ; So mi, Tel. 

A large, deciduous tree of Central India and the Deccan. 

The bark is bitter and used in the treatment of diarrhoea and dysen¬ 
tery, and often used as a febrifuge instead of quinine by the natives. 
The bark has also been us*ed in tanning. 
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STROBILANTHES. 

Strobilanthes flaccidifolius, Nces , Acantiiace.*. 

Vern. — Rum, Rtimfinf, Ass.; Khuma, khunt, Manipur; Horn, Phekial. 

(Mann in his Assam Forest Administration Report for 1876-77.) 

Both Mann and Kurz speak of a plant yielding a blue dye, the former 
in Assam and the latter in the Karen country, under the name of S. flacci- 
dus. This is probably a mistake for S. flaccidifolius, Nees. 

This exceedingly valuable dye was first made known by Griffith, who met 
with it during one of his Assam explorations. It is pretty generally cul¬ 
tivated by the hill tribes of the eastern frontier, and extends into North¬ 
western China. This plant was called Ruellia indigotica by Balfour, as 
he explains, in the absence of any better name. It grows freely on the 
plains of Manipur in a climate not very different from that of many parts 
of Bengal, Behar or the North-West Provinces, and might be extensively 
cultivated in Assam. It docs not .require flooding, which is necessary 
for the early growth of the Bengal indigo plant, and is therefore not 
exposed to the danger of having its celour extracted during an exception¬ 
ally rainy season. In fact in many respects it possesses properties eminently 
suited for a profitable indigo crop, and in China at least the dye is pro¬ 
nounced finer than the dye obtained from any other plant* It is propogat- 
ed freely by cuttings, yields prunings twice or three times a year, and 
is perennial. It would give little or'no anxiety to the planter, and if 
not sufficiently remunerative to take the place of the Bengal indigo plant, 
it seems natural to expect that they might with great advantage be 
cultivated together. The rum would flourish on the higher dry lands 
in the plantation, yielding its crop pjobably in the cold and the hot 
season, while the ordinary indigo might be grown in the low flooded lands 
and occupy the attention of the planter during the rest of the year. At 
resent an indigo factory is idle for more than half the year, but with 
Sptrobilanthes flaccidifolius this need not be so. 

In Manipur the khuma is largely cultivated, and the dye is extracted 
for home use; nearly every owner of a farm cultivates a small plot of it 
and prepares his own dye. The twigs, about a foot long, are twice or three 
times a yed^plucked and deposited in large earthen pots filled with water. 
In these primitive vats they are left for the required time, and when ready 
the decoction of a greenisn colour is poured into another pot and violently 
shaken or sfirred by a few twigs. A little lime is generally added, ana 1 
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when the transformation of green into blue indigo has been effected the 
liquid is poured into a small earthen vessel and boiled down, more and 
more being added until from the evaporation of the water the vessel is 
filled with thtf dye-stuff. A little lime is placed in the mouth of the vessel, 
which is thereafter placed in the sun to complete the drying of the dye. 
In this form it is stored for family use or sold in the market. 

They use the dye in combination with turmeric to produce shades of 
green ; with lime and turmeric, browns and almost reds; with lime alone, 
deep blue black; with safflower, purple; and so'on as in the ordinary 
combinations. It was considered necessary to dress certain of my servants 
in a sort of uniform so as to command respect when travelling amongst the 
semi-savage hill tribes. I sent to Calcutta for some bright blue cloth and 
had jackets made of this. My men were very proud of these, and the 
bright blue was r-nuch admired by the Manipur officials. Each man had 
a pugrie of Manipur cloth dyed by the above process. I* a few months 
the jackets had almost lost their colour; in two years the bright blue 
cloth of European dye is of a -i.-.re colour; but the native pugne is perfectly 
unchanged though washed ti..ic after tune. „his is mentioned to justify 
the recommendation tha> .time effort should be made to have the Assam 
Rum dye experimentally cultivated by our European indigo planters 

Specimens and further information from Assam much required. The 
necessity fob this appeal for specimens may be shewn when it is pointed on 
that in Dr. McCann’s Report on t'.e Ryes of Benefit the name ot tnis plant 
is merely mentioned incidentally'as taken from Mr. Gamble’s valuable work 
on Indian Timbers. Nospecimens have been received from Assam, although 
returns are given of much less important dye-stuffs. Rttm dy>e is perhaps one 
of the best Indian dy’C-plants, and it has been completely overlooked. Mr. 
Liotard, in his memorandum on The Dyes, of Indian Grov+h, disposes of 
it in a few words by saying that it is grown in Mergui. The home 
of the plant may be said to be from Assam eastward and north-east¬ 
ward to China and south-eastward through Manipur and the Naga 
Hills to Burma and Malay. 


STRYCHNOS. 

Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn., Loganiaceje. 

The Snake-wood. Strychnin Tree. 

Veta.~»Kuchla, kajra, Hind.; Kurhila, Beng.; Kajra, Maiir.; Yetti, 
Tam. ; Mushti, musadi , Tel. ; Kahaung, Burm. 

• 

A moderate sized tree, met with on the mountains of Bengal, Burma 
and South India, common-in the lower forests of Eastern Manipur. 

The pulp of the fruit is eaten by birds. The seeds yield Strychnine 
and Nux-vomica, much used in medicine; also an oil. Dr. McCann 
adds a new and hitherto unknown property of the seeds in his Report on 
the Dyes of Bengal ; he says that in Balasore, they give a brown of various 
shades according to the mordant used. Boiled in water along with lime it 
gives a pale brown ; with proto-sulphatcof iron ( hirakosh ), a darker shade. 

Additional information from other parts of India, in confirmation of 
the seeds of this plant giving a dye and being actually used as such, 
would be interesting. 

Sumach, a tan obtained from the leaves of Rhuscoriaria, 1 " a native 
of Europe. •This tan is used in the preparation of morocco leather. 
Many mtpnbers of the genus are natives of India. 
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Symplocos cratsegoides, Ham., Sty-race®. 

Vern. — Lu-ldndar, losh, I’B.; Lodh, Kumaun; Loja, Sutlej. 

A large shrub of the Himalaya, from the Indus to Assam, from 3,000 
to 8,000 feet. 

The leaves and the bark give a yellow dye. • 
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S. phyllocalyx, < lark,' 

Vern. — Oiandan , Lal - chandan , Hind., Beng., in Gamble’s list of Dar¬ 
jiling plants. 

ikinf is -aid to be used by the Paharias in their 
-d for r-jyte marks. Gamble explains that the 
f tli; r stem. Dr. Schlich in the report of 

j th*> . .( M ,eij'r, confirm-; Mr. Gamble’s 
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to Tibet. 
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S. racemosa, Roxb. 

Vera. - - I . mil .. nu., Beng., Bom. ; Chamlanl , Nepal; Palyoh , Lepcha ; 

Fa ' day , Mi;r..i; Hiugyan , Bhutia. 

A common, s-rirJl tree from the low hills of Bengal, Oiissa and Chutia 
Nagpi. , the T- rui, altitude 2,500 feet, to Assam, Burma and China. 

A small tree w« h soft bark, corky and crumbling to powder in the dry 
pta't. when rubi 1'- chief use i as a mordant, the ashes being 

ii.-ed as an alkali Ribia sikkimensis), or as an auxiliary with other 

Ives ; sometimes 1. is used as a tan. In the Central Provinces it is re- 
ga, ded as one of the most valued tans. 
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S. spicata, Roxb. 

Vern. — Lodh, bholia. Hind.; Burt, Beng. 

North-East Himalayas and Western Ghats and Tenasserim. 

The leaves are used in dyeing, and the seeds are strung as beads and 
hung round children’s necks, to prevent evil. (Gaml 'e.) ' 

The bark of this plant is also used along with indigo to produce 
different shades of green. 


S. thesefolia, Ham. 

Vern. — Kharani, Nepal.; Chashing, Bhutia. 

A small, evergreen tree, met with in the Eastern Himalaya, extending 
to the Kh^sia Hills and to Martaban. 

Dr. McCann gives the vernacular name of bhauri to this species, and 
says that, it* js used in Dinagepur as an auxiliary in dyeing. Dr. King 
is said to have'identified the specimen. The name bhauri is however, very 
near to bury, the Bengali name for S. spicata, and it is probable that they 
both bear the same name; Dr. McCann, however, spells them differently. 
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* J TABERN/EMONTANA. 

748 T^bernsemontana coronaria, ft did., Apocynace®. 

V era— Chandni, tnggai, taggar, Hied., Bom.; i4s«r«, Nepal j Krim, 
Llpcha. 

, ' Small bright shrub with silvery bark and glossy leaves; cultivated in 
f ‘'gardens throughout India ; native country unknown. 

, The red pulp obtained from, the aril (or extra coat of the seed) gives 
a red colour, occasionally used as a dye by the hill people 


TAGETES. 

24.9 Tagetes patula, Linn., Composit®. 

Thk Marigold. t 

Vern. — Cenda, Hind, and Bfng. ; Makhmuh, Bom. 

’ A common annual, self-sown and in some parts of India naturalised. 
Largely cultivated in the gardens of the natives, rich and poor alike; the 
'foetid flowers are strung in garlands hung round the idols or round the 
'necks of the devotees. A yellow dye is said to be extracted by the poorer 
’ classes from the flower and used for home purposes. This gives origin 
to the shade of yellow known as gendia. 

TAMARINDUS. 

250 Tatnarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Vern. — Andi, umbli, ivtli. Hind.; Tentin', Unfit, Bkng. ; Chincha, Mar.; 
Puli, Tam.; Chinta, Til.; 'htri, Nepal; Tpteli, Ass.; Tetili, Uriya ; 
Karangi, Mysore ; Magyt, Bukm. 

A large, handsome tree, universally cultivated in India. 

The flowers and fruit are used as an astringent in dyeing, especially 
along with safflower. It acts the .part of a mordant. 

TAMARIX. 

Tamarix articulata, VahL, Tamar iscine®. 

T. dioca, Roxb. 

T. gallica, Linn. 

Vern. — Jha-U, lei, hit, bari-mdin, Hind., Sind.; Jhau, Beng.; Koan, rukh, 
leinyu, ghaalei, pilthi, L'is. ; Yclta, Tl beI; i$amaratnl-asl, gas-anjabin, 
Arad. ; Shor-gus., Pers.; Shirushavukku-maram, Tam.; shiri-Sarau- 
marum , Tel. 

It is doubtful if the natives distinguish the above species, hence they 
have been given collectively. They form gregarious, bushy clumps along 
our river basins in many desert tracts, such as along the banks of the 
Suez Canal, constituting almost the entire vegetation. Common throughout 
India and Burma, ascending to altitude 3,000 feet. 

The gal& and bark are much used in tanning and as an auxiliary in 
dyeing, je 
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, TAXUS; 

J 

Taxus baccata, Linn., Conjees®. 

254 


The, Yew. • 

Vem. — Tthelraygulab, Nepal; Sardp, badar, ArG.; Birtoi , barma, ting, 

■ thinu, chatung, Kashmir; Thdner, gelt, gallu, lust, N. W. H-; Bung- 
chu, Ladak. 

A large tree, met with all along the Himalaya, from the Indus to Bhutan,* 
between 6,000 and 10,000 feet in altitude. Common* in th’e forests of 
Manipur. 

This is a red dye, said to be prepared in the Bhutia parganas. 

TECTONA. 

Tectona grandis, Linn,, Verbenace®. 255 

The Tfak Thee. 

Vem ,— Sagun, Hind., Brsie ; Smguru, Uriva> Sdg, Sagwan, Mae.; 

7eka, O.OND; Sag , Bmi ; Tfkku, tek, Tam, ; Teku, Iki.j Jati , Mal ; ; 

Jndt, Uga, Kan., hyun, BuRm>; Tekka, ClNQH,; Ary. Arab ; S«J, 
snl, 1‘lks. 

A large, elegant tree of Central, South India and Burma, cultivated 
in Assam-and Bengal. 

The leaves give a red dye. 

TEPHROSIA. 

Tephrosia tinctoria, Pen., Leguaunos®. 256 

Ceylon Indigo. 

Vera —Ami, Cingh. 

An under-shi ub of the Western Peninsula and Ceylon, common in 
Mj sore. 

1 he blue d) e is sometimes extracted in Mysore. 

Samples and further information required. 


TERMINALIA. 

Terminalia Arjuna, Btddomc , Combretace®. 

Vem — An/an, arjun, arjunn, lahuu. Hind; Arjnva, Rfng. ; Hanjal, 
Ukisa ; Ar/inia, Mahh ; 1 ilia marda, tel/a math, Tam.; Maddi, 
billt math, Mvsoki ; \ermaddi, tella madu, rKL.; Taukkyan, Bukm. 

A large tree of the Sub-Himnla/an tracts of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, extending to Bengal, Burma, Central and South India. 
The fruit is described as i to 2 inches, nearly glabrous, ovoid, or obovoid- , 
oblong, the wings not very broad, their stnations curving much upwards. 
(Hooker's FI. Br. Ind.) 

The bark is a tonic and astringent, used sometimes in dyeing and 
tanning ljke most other members of this genus, but it seems to serve as a 
concentrator of colour rather than as a dye material. It is, however, said 
to give a black dye with babul (Acada arabioa). The fruit is not men¬ 
tioned as being used as a myrabolan, and is probably inferior to the 
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Specimens of the fruit and bark of this plant, as indeed of all the 
following species of Terminalia, would facilitate the identification of 
the mass of interesting material in the possession of the Bengal Economic 
Museum. Great confusion exists amongst these specimens, and it would 
be important to have accurately-named specimens of all the myrabolans 
and of the barks of the trees from which they are obtained. Specimens 
not identified should, if possible, be accompanied with a leafy, or, still 
better, a flowering, twig, dried between blotting paper. 

Terminalia beierica, Roxb. 

Vern. — Bhaira, bahera, Hind. ; Bohera , Beng. , Thara, Uriya; Bhercla, 
Mar. j liabra, bqlda, Dec. ; Babela, Pees. ; Kanom, I.EI’CIIA; Chirorre, 
Garo; Hulluch, Ass. j Beheda , yella, Mahk. ; Tani, kattu, elupay, 
Tam. ; Tani, tandi, Tel. ; Thitsein, ISuhm.; Bulu, Cingh. 

A deciduous tree, attaining a height of 60 to 80 feet, common in the 
plains and lower hills throughout India (except in the desert regions of 
West India). 

The fruit is described as i to i inch in diameter, globular, suddenly 
narrowed into a short stalk, smooth, covered by a close,fulvous tomentum, 
when dried obscurely 5-angled {Hooker, FI. Br. I mi.) 

The fruit is one of those exported from India under the name of 
Myrabolans, and is largely used in dyeing and tanning; native ink is also 
made from it. The leaves and the fruits together are often used in 
tanning. 

T. Catappa, 

Vera. — Biiilam, Beng., Bom. ; Taree, Kan. ; Natoadom, Tam.; Vedam, 
Tel.; Catappa, Malay. 

A large and exceedingly handsome tree, with leaves assuming an au¬ 
tumnal tint in the cold season and falling off in the beginning of the 
hot season. Wild in the Malay, and perhaps also in the Andaman, Islands 
Widely cultivated throughout the tropical parts of India. 

The fruit is described as 1 to ij inch ellipsoid, slightly compressed so 
as to show two ridges. ( Hooker’s FI Br. Ind.) 

The bark arid the leaves give a black dye. 

T. Chebula, Retz. , 

Vern. Hurra, bar, harara. Hind.; Hilikha, Ass. ; HarHaiti, Bung. ; 
Bilim, Lkpcha ; Halra, Maria, Dec. ; Karktt, harro, Gond. ; Hiradd, 
Mahk. ; Kadukai, Tam. ; Karaka, Tel. ; Fanga, Burm. ; Alu, Cingh. 

A large free, attaining the height of 80 to too feet, abundant in 
North India from Kumaun to Bengal, and southward to the Deccan 
table-lands; also in Ceylon, Burma and the Malayan Peninsula. 

The fruit is described as f to ij inch, ellipsoidal or obovoid from a 
broad base, glabrous, more or less, 5-ribbed when dry {Hooker, FI. Br. 
Ind.) , 

The bark is used for tanning and dyeing, and the fruit gives the black 
Myrabolans reported to be of belter quality than the Myrabolans from 
T. beierica. They are exceedingly valuable, the produce of a single tree 
being worth about Rs. 2,000. The fruit consists of a central solid mass, 
from which the valuable rind is separated and pounded. After mixing it 

• with water and allowing it to soak fora time, the solution is ready. The cloth 
is steeped once or twice and dried, and then placed in the dye solution. 
With iron salts it gives a black dye; with turmeric and indigo, a green; 
and with catechu, a brown. In all these instances the harra is a con¬ 
centrator or vegetable mordant to the actual colours. The young twigs 
are often cqyered with galls, used in dyeing and tanning, and in the 
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preparation of ink along with iron. With alum, the fruits give a yellow 
dye. . 

Specimens of the galls and of the bark very much needed. 


Termlnalia citrina, Roxh 

Vern.— Haritaki, Beng. ; HiliVa, silikka, Ass.; Hortaki, Cachar ; 

Kyu, Burm. 

A large, deciduous plant, met with in Eastern Bengal, Assam, Cachar v 
Burma, and the Andaman Islands. • 

Gamble says it is used as a “ dye-plant ”; but most probably only as an 
auxiliary in place of T. Chebula, which it very much resembles, differing in 
straight stem, brighter foliage and narrower trims. The fruit is described 
in the Flora of British India as nearly 2 inchc? long, oblong, lanceolate; 
while fresh, obscurely angled. Compare with T. Chebul^. 
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T. paniculate, W. &* A. 262 

Vern. — Pe-karakai, TamT; Nimiri, Tec.; Kinjal, kindal , Mar. 

A large tree in the forests of the West Coast of India, from Bombay 
southward. 

The fruit is described as brown-red, villous, with one very broad and two 
narrow wings. ( Hooker's FI. Br. Indica .) , 

The bark is reported to be used in dyeing and tanning; neither fruit nor 
bark is at present in our collection. 

T. tomentosa, W. & a. 263 

Syn.— Pantaptera tomentosa, Roxb. (FI. Ind. Ed. C. B. C. 3S3.) 

Vern. — Saj, sein, asan, assaim, asna,sadri. Hind, j Piasal, usan, BF.NG.; 

Sahdju, IJriya i A mart, Ass.; Taksor, Lefcha; Karamarda, anemui, 

Tam.; Maddi , nella-madu , Tel. 5 Karkaya, sadora , Hyderabad; 

Ain, madat. Mar.; Taukkyan, Burm.; Kimbik, Cingh. 

A large tree of the Sub-Himalaya from the Ravi eastward, ascending to 
altitude 4,000 feet; Bengal, Central and South India and Burma. 

The fruit is described as 1 to 2 inches, glabrous or hoary, obovoid-oblong, 
wings broad, striations carried horizontally to the edae. (Hooker's FI. 

Br. India.) 

The bark is used for tanning and dyeing black, and the ashes yield 
lime, eaten by the natives in pan. (Gamble.) The bark is largely used 
as ’a tan; it imparts the characteristic red colour to native leather, and 
cut up in small pieces and boiled for 6 or 8 hours, it gives a brown dye; 
along with the bark of Mirausops Elengi it is used to produce 2. red dye in 
jute. It gives a black dye with iron. 


THESPESIA. 

Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvace.®. 

The Tulip or Portia Tree. 

Vern. — Parsipu !, Hind.; Poresh, parash, paresh-pipal, Beng. ; Bhendi, 
Mahr. ; Ports, portia, pursa, TAM.; Gangaraya, Tel.; Bendi, Guz.; 
Sureya, Cingh. 

An exceedingly handsome tree, largely cultivated along roadsides, 
especially 'in Madras City. Indigenous to the coast forests of India, 
Burma and the Andaman Islands. 

The capsules, as also the flowers, are said to give a yeljpw dye, which is 
apparently little used. 
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TODDALIA. 

Toddalia aculeata, Pers., Rutace«. 

V^rn. — Kanj, Hind.; Dalian, lahan, Raj. ; Meinkara, Nepal; Saphijirik, 
Lepcha ; xMilkaranai, Tam. ; Honda kashinda. Tel.; Kyan-ea, Bi/km. 

A large, scandcnt shrub, covered with prickles, met with on the Hima¬ 
laya from Kumaun eastward to the Khasia hills, ascending to altitude 
5,000 to 6,000 feet; also common throughout the Western Peninsula and 
Ceylon. 

The whole plant is aromatic or hot and pungent, and used by the 
natives as a bitter or aromatic tonic. Dr. Bidie reports that the root-bark 
is used in Madras as a yellow dye-stuff. This is by some supposed to 
be the Lopez Root of Europe. ( Liotard’s Memo, on Dyes.) 

Specimens required, as also information as to the mode of use, and 
specimen of cloth dyed. 


TRIGONELLA. 

266 Trigonella Fcenum-grcecum, Linn., Leguminosjs. 

Vera.— Methi, Hind., Beng.'; Vendayam, Tam.; Mentulu, Tel. 

A small, herbaceous plant, cultivated chiefly as a food crop in many 
parts of India. The seeds are largely used as a condiment and as a sub¬ 
stitute for coffee. They also yield a yellow dye. 


UNCARIA. 

2fyj Uncaria Gambier, Hunter, Rubiace/e. 

The Gambier, Pale Catechu or Terra Japonica. 

Vera.— Hath, kutha, Hind.; Ankudu-karra, Tel.; Gambir, Mal. 

An extensive, Scandent bush, native of Ceylon and the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, distributed to Java and Sumatra. 

The extract is obtained by boiling the leaves and young shoots. It 
is much valued in tanning, giving a softness to leather, obtained from 
almost no other substance. 

It is largely cultivated at Singapore ; in 1829 there were 800 planta¬ 
tions. These declined from want of fuel and dearness of labour. They 
have to a certain extent revived. It seems likely that this would prove an 
interesting plant for cultivation in India. 
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VENTILAGO. 

Ventilago madraspatana, Gaertn., Rhamneje. 

Vem. — Kaktapitta, Beng. ; Papli, Tam. ; Yerra-chicatli, Tel. ; Lokandi, 
Bom. ; Chorgu, Hyderabad. 

An extensive climber, with green, offensive flowers, met with in the 
forests of Central and South India. 

The root-bark yields a red-dye {Gamble), orange and chocolate with 
Oldenlandia umbellate, and black with galls ( Spons’ Encyclop). 

Specimens and additional information much required. This is the 
pupli bark of # 4 ellore. 
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Verdigris. 

Sub-Acetate of Copper. 

Vem .—Zangar. 

Produced as a rust upo;p copper by bringing the metal ipto contact 
with acetic acid. Sometimes used in calico-printing. 
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Vitex Negundo, Linn., Verbenace/e. 

Vern. — Samaloo, pvni-kd-samaloo, Hijid. ; Nishinda, Beng. ; Sindooka, 
Sans. ; Fenjenghist, Arab, j Shambalee, Dec. • 

A native of Cochin-China, Ceyloh and South India. Common in Sind, 
the Punjab Siwalik tract, to 3,500 feet in the outer hills, and occasionally 
in the Salt Range; also in Bengal and the Western Presidency. 

The ashes of this plant are largely used as an alkali jn dyeing. 

Vitriol. 

Blue Vitriol. Sulphate oh Copper. 

Vern.— Tutia. 

This substance is used chiefly in leather-dyeing, along with lime, to 
produce a light blue. 

Green Vitriol. Sulphate of Iron or Copperas. 

Vem. Ai'vAaas. 

White Vitriol. Sulphate of Zinc. 

Red Vitriol. Sulphate of Peroxide of Iron and Magnesia. 

Oil of Vitriol. Sulphuric Acid. 

© 

Wagatea spicata, Daiz., Leguminos.®. 

Vem.— 

A climber of the Western Ghats. 
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Wattle Bark. 

The bark of various species of Australian Acacia, usedjor tanning, 
chiefly A. decurrens, Willi., now being experimentallycultivilMkl in several 
districts of India, chiefly on the Nilgirts. * ‘ . 

The “ Golden ” or “Broad leaf” Wattle is perhaps the most valuable 
species for tanners’ bark and gum. A. melanoxylon and A. dealbata are 
also used (Gamble.) A. floribunda, A. affinis, and others are«amongst those 
• now so largely exported to Europe as Tanners’ Wattle, that vast tracts of 
Acacia forest are fast disappearing in Australia. (Smith.) 


WEDELIA. 

« 

Wedelia calendulacea, Less , Composite. 

Vem —Bhanra , Hind.; Bangra, kesarajn, Beng.; Pita-bhring 
bringaraja. Sans.; Pivala-maka, phala-bangra, pivalu-vellow, Mahr, 
The leaves of this plant are said by U. C. Dutt, in his Materia Med 
ca, p. 181, to be used in dyeing grey hair and to promote the growth 1 
hair. Dr. McCann, in his Report on the Dyes and Tans of Bengal, sai 
that in Lofiardagga the root is pounded and gives a black dye with salts t 
of iron. 

Specimens of this root, as also the dye-stuff or cloth dyed with it, 
would fcje interesting. 
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^5 Wendlandia tinctoria, DC., Rubiace®. 

Vcm. —Tila-lodh, Beng. ; Kangt, Nepal; Singnok, Lepcha ; Telit, 
Uriya; Tamayoke, Burm. 

A small, elegant tree, with large crowded panicles of white, sweet- 
scented, small flowers, terminating the boughs. Common in the forests 
in Kumaun, Oudh, Bchar, Bengal and Burma 

1 have never heard of this plant being used as a dye-stuff, which the 
name tinctoria implies, but the bhrk is largely used as a mordant in 
dyeing, especially by the hill tribes of Eastern Bengal, Assam, and the 
Naga Hills. 

I WOODFORDIA. 

276 Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb., Lythcace.®. 

Syn. - Grislea tomentosa, Roxb. 

Vent .— Davit, dha, thawi, sautha , dhaula, Hind.; Dhewti, Oudh ; fatiha, 
Uriya 5 Phulsatti, Mar. ; Dhuvi, surtari, C. P. ; Pitta, Gond ; Dahiri, 

t Nepal.; Dhayati, Mahr. ; Dhduri, Bom. ; Jargi, Tei. 

A small, much-branched bush, when in flower becoming simply purple, 
from its having numerous flowers all along the branches. Common 
throughout India, ascending on the Himalaya to altitude 5,000 feet. 

The flowers give a red dye used in silk dyeing but not frequently. 
Alum or lime is used as a mordant. It is more often used along with 
Morinda. The leaves are said to be sometimes used as a tan along with 
the flowers which impart their colour to the skin. 

The leaves of this plant, along with the bark of Zizyphus xylopyra, 
forms the tanning mixture of Bundelcand, taking the place of babul, 
(or Indian Wattle), so frequently used in most parts of India. (Buck, 
Dyes and Tans of North-Western Provinces.) 


WRIGHTIA. 

?77 Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br., Apocynace®. 

Vera. — Bhur-kuri, Bom.; Dudhi, Banda; Khirni, Meywar; Pala, Tam.; 
Kalakuda, Mahr.; Chite-ancallo, tedlapal, or an kudu, Tel.; Kola kudu, 
Mabh. and Hind. ; Haya marak, Sans. 

A small tree, common in the Peninsula, ascending to 4,000 feet in alti¬ 
tude. 

The seeds are said to be used as aa adjunct in dyeing, and the leaves 
yield an indigo used along with the seeds of Cassia Tora. Said to be pre¬ 
pared in South India. 

Samples of leaves, seed, and indigo much required. 

178 W. tomentosa, Roem and Scheult. 

Vera. — Hear, kilawa, Pb.; Dudhi, dharauli, daira. Hind.; Karingt , 
Nepal; Selemnyok, Lepcha.; Pal kurvtan, Uriya; Telia pal, koila- 
mukri, Tel. ; Atkuri, Ass.; Lettip-thein, Burm. 

A small, deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayas from the Bias eastward 
to Oudh, Bengal, Burma, Central and South India. 4 

A yellow juice flows from this plant, which mixed with water forms a 
good yellow dfe. Some clothes tnat had been dyed with it had preserved 
this color f|£ two years as bright and as fresh as at first. 
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Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk., Rhamne^e. 279 

Vetn. — Kill , ber, Hind., H)eng. j Bhnr, Mar. ; Elccndap-pazham, yallande; 

Tam. j Rengha, rengi, Tel. ; Zi, Burm. 

A small, thorny tree common throughout India and Burma. 

Dr. Brandis says “the bark is used as a dye-stuff and Atkinson in 
his Himalayan Districts, p. 779, says, “ # this„tree yields a much-valued* 
tanning material in its bark.” It does not appear to be used in Bengal as 
a tan. 

Z. xylopyra, Willd. 280 

Vem.— Katber, beri, goti, chittania, ghont. Hind. ; Goti. Tel. j Bhorgoti, 

Mar. 

A large, scrambling shrub, found in the Sub-Himalayan tract and in 
Central and South India. , 

The bark is used for tanning ; it imparts a black colour. 
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ABUTI- 

LON. 

ABROMA. 

'ibroma augusta, Linn.. Sterciiliack®. I 

, Verr. I'lnthambal , Beng. 

A . nail bu.-.ii, widel u cad, native or cultivated, throughout the hotter 
p.' tf of Iii ’.ia. 

Sic roc'-ii.irk is an emmenagogue, and the bark of the twigs yields 
a much-r 'ued fabric, which deserves to be more generally known. It 
might be used \v’'h advantage as a substitute ior silk. The plant yields 
three crops a year. 


ABUTILON. 

butilon asiaticiur, G. Dyi, and a. ilidicum, G. Don. Malvaceae, 2 
are two species so nearly allied botanicalhf, that from an economic point 
of view they may be regarded as one and the same. 

Country Mallow. 

Syn.—S um ASIATIC*, Willd; S. popuufolia, Willd ; S indica, Willd, as 
in Roxb., belong to the latter species. 

Vem. - Hungai.kangai or kanghi,jhampi, Hind. ; 1 ‘etdri, Beng. ; Kongo,, 
chakra-bhenda, Dec. ; Petari, .VRchr.; Tutti (or tut hi nar), perun-tutti, 

Tam.; Tuttura- benda, nugu-benda, chettu, Tel. 

A. asiaticum (G. Don) is chiefly met with in Western India and 
Ceylon, while A. indicum (G. Don) is widely distributed throughout 
tropical India, to Prome. Pegu and Ava (wanting in Malacca). They are 
annual or perennial bushes, frequenting roadsides, banks of rivers, &c., 
especially in the vicinity of villages. Their curious fruit, consisting of a 
whorl of carpels, has apparently suggested many of the designs in jewellery 
made‘in Eastern India. They blossom and seed all the year, and when 
not insect-eaten, their graceful velvety leaves contrast elegantly with their 
/ellow flowers. * 

The stems contain a good fibre, suitable for cordage. (See remarks 
mder A. Avicenna.) These exceedingly abundant wild plar ts deserve 
.ttention as reaper-yielding fibres. 
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Abutilon Avicennse, Gaer/n. 

Indian Mallow; American Jute. 

References .—Hook. FI. Br. Ind. 3 i. 3XJ; Roxb. FI. Ind. Ed. C. B. C. gig; 

Christy New Comm. PL, 33-34- 
Syn.— Sida Abutilon, Willd., in Roxb. FI. 

A native of North-West India, Sind, Kashmir, and distributed to 
North Asia and westward to South Europe and North America. It is 
said to be also met with in Bengal, but Roxburgh first reared it from 
seeds received from China under the name of King-ma. In Bengal it 
would therefore seem to be,introduced or met with in cultivation only. 

Considerable attention has of late years been directed to the fibre pro¬ 
duced from this species ; in the United States vast quantities are being 
prepared over the region from Ohio to Mussouri. “ It is pronounced 
superior to Indian jute and finer than Manilla hemp. It takes readily 
any colour, and its natural lustre displays more in the aniline dye than 
in any other—a great advantage over Indian jute, which is antagonistic 
to cheap bleaching and dyeing.” “ It is stated that an acre of ground will 
produce 5 fbns of Abutilon stalks, and about 20 per cent, of pure fibre is 
obtained after preparation. Considered superior to jute fibre as imported, 
the long fibre is fully equal in value to Calcutta prime jute, and Philadel- 
phia'rope-manufacturers have already offered to buy any (quantity at the 
highest market price for jute” (Christy). This is exceedingly important, 
and points to the advisability of a thorough examination of this and other 
Indian species with special reference to their fibres. It is recommended 
to be sown broadcast, the yield from good soil being 4 tons an acre of 
dry stalks. 

4 A. graveolens, W. & a. 

Vern.— Bura-kungi, HtNti. and Beng. 

The stems yield a fibre. 

5 A, muticum, G. Don. 

Syn. —Sida tomentosa, Roxb. 

An erect annual, native of rubbish, road-sides, hedges, &c., where the 
soil is good; met with in the North-West Provinces an Western Peninsu¬ 
la. Yields a fibre. 

6 A. polyandrum, Schlcct. 

Syn. —Sida polyandra, Robx. 

Vern. —V elai-th-uthi, Tam. ? 

A native of the North-West Provinces, tropical Himalayas up to 
altitude 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Western Peninsula, Nilgiris and Ceylon. 

It yields a long, silky fibre resembling hemp. 


ACACIA. 

7 Acacia arabica, Willd., Leguminos*. 

Vern. — Babul, kikar. Hind. ; Karijali mara, Kan. 

A small, thorny tree common everywhere. 

The'oark of the slender twigs yields a fibre, which is used in the Punjab 
for tl|, manufacture of paper. 
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Acacia latronum, Wind. 8 

Vent. — Bhes, Hind. ; Paki-tuma, Tel, 

A thorny shrub found in South India. i 

It is said to yield a good fibre. 


A. leucophloea, wnid. 9 

Vent. — Kikar, Hind, t Vel-velum, Tam. 

A tree met with in North, West and South India, also in North-West 
Provinces and Rajputana. 

A coarse, tough fibre is prepared from the bark. 


Adam’s needle. See Yucca gloriosa. . 


[2941 


AD/VNSONIA. 

Adansonia digitata, Linn.. Malvaceae. 

The Baobab Tree or the Monkey Bread Tree of Africa. 

Vem. — Hathi-khatyan, Dec. j Anai-puliya-roy, Tam.j Hujed, Arab. 

Cultivated in some parts of India to a small extent; deserves to be 
extended. 

The bark yields a strong, useful fibre, which seems likely to be useful 
in paper manufacture. 

/ESCHYNOMENE. 

/Eschynomene aspera, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Vem. — Sola, Bkng. j Atunete, Tam.j Pauipan,paukbyu, Burm. 

Bengal, Assam, Burma, and South India. 

A small, sub-floating bush, frequenting marshes, growing most during 
the season of inundation. 

In Burma a fibre is obtained from the outer bark around the pith. 
The chief economic use of the plant is, however, for its pith, which is largely 
used by fishermen for floats; it is cleverly cut up into paper-like sheets 
and made into the temporary decorations around the idols during cer¬ 
tain festivities. Europeans use it for making hats which, while being 
perfect protectors from the sun, are extremely light. 


AGAYE. 

Agave americana, Linn., Amaryllide«. 

American Aloe; Vegetable Silk. 

Ver n.—Thalhisengar, bard-kanvar, jungli-kanvar, Hind, j Pita, bakas-put- 
tah, jungli-dndras, bilati-pat, Beng. j Jangali-ananas, pdrkdnda, Bom. j 
Anaik-katrazhai, Tam. 

Originally a native of America; now wild in many parts of India. 

The leaves and the root yield an excellent fibre, certain to become an 
important paper material. The plant is now largely cultivated along rail¬ 
way enclosures, and would prove a source of revenue if extended to fill all 
, such enclosures, protecting the railway from animals, and much less dan¬ 
gerous than trees. Ropes are made of the fibre by the Koli fishermen of 
Bombay which are used in their boats and for other purposes. 
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ANONA. 

22 Anona reticulata, Linn., Anonacej;. 

Bullock’s Heart. 

Vera.— Nona, Beng. ; Ranisita , Tam. 

A small tree, common everywhere ; wild apparently in some districts, 
but chiefly met with in cultivation. 

A good fibre is prepared from the bark of the young twigs. 

23 A. squamosa, Linn. 

Custard Apple. 

Vera.— Saripha, Hind, j Ata , Beng.; Awea, Burm. 

A small tree, the Sweet-sop of the West Indies, naturalised in Bengal 
• and the North-West Provinces. 

An inferior quality of fibre may be prepared from this species. 

O 

ANTHISTIRIA. 

24 Anthistiria arundinacae, Roxb., Gramineas. 

«Vern.— Ulu, ullah , hangar, khandura, N. W. P. 

A grass met with chiefly in the North-West Provinces. 

The culms yield a fibre used for cordage, and for the sacrificial strings 
used by the Hindus where the Saccharum munja is not available. The 
leaves are also used for thatching. 

This name has been retained for the present, for until the grasses of . 
India have been worked up, and their synonymy established, it is useless 
to depart from the names given by authors on Economic Botany. It 
seems likely, however, that this may be brought under Imperutra 
arundinacea. ( Carll.) 


25 


26 


ANTIARIS. 

Antiaris toxicaria, Leesch., Urticaceji. 

Travancore Sacking Tree; The^Jj^s^T 


rf.e. 


Syn. —A. saccidora, Dal-. 

VeTSS.—Jasund, rukhd, chdndala, chdndakuda, Bom.; Alii, natavil, 
Tam.; Hmyasaeit, Burm. 

A gigantic tree of the evergreen forests of Burma, Western Ghats, and 
Ceylon. 

The natives strip the bark of this tree into large pieces, soak them in 
water, and beat them well, when a good white fibre is obtained—a natural 
cloth which they use as clothing. There seems every likelihood that the 
bark of this tree may come into use as a paper fibre. 


ARECA. 


Areca Catechu, Linn., Palma:. 

The betel-nut palm. 

Vent.— Gua, supari, Beng.; Gubak, Sans.; Kottaipahka, Tam.; Kun, 
Burm. 

One of the most elegant of Indian palms, with a thin straight stem 
and crown of leaves like arrows stuck in the ground. The spathe which 
covers thfc flowering axis may be used for paper-making. 

6 { 
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ARENGA. 

Arenga saccharifera, Lab ill., Palm*. 

Syn. —Saguerus rumphii, Roxb., FI. Ind., HI , 626. 

Vein. —Taung oug, BuftM. 

A Malayan tree generally cultivated in India, but said by Kurz to be 
wild in Burma. 

At the base of the petiole is found a beautiful black horse-hair-lika 
fibre known as the Gomuta Fibre. 

ARTOCARPUS. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn., Urticaceac. 

Vern Punas, Hind. ; Kanthal, Beng. ; Panasa, Sans. ; Phanasa, Mahr.j 
Palah, Tam. ; Peinne, Burm. 

A large tree with a densejjome of deep dark foliage, having immense 
fruits clustered around the stem—one of the most characteristic associa¬ 
tions of the Indian rural village. 

The bark yields a fibre. 

A. Lakoocha, Roxb. 

Vern. — Dephal, Beng. ; Lakucha, Sans. 

A common tree throughout Indiaand Burma. 

A fibre is prepared from the bark; used for cordage. 

ARUNDINARIA. 

Arundinaria falcata, Nees, Gramine.®. 

Himalayan Bamboo. 

Vern. — Nirgal, nigal, Hind.; Sprag, Kunawar; Prong, N. W. P. J 
Prongnok, Lepcha. 

Met with from the Ravi to Bhutan above 4,500 feet in altitude. {Gamble.) 
The leaves are used for roofing and baskets. 

A. Hookeriana, Munro. 

Vern. — Praong,prong, Lepcha; Singhani, Nepal. 

A bamboo, with stems 12 to 15 feet in height, common about Dumsong. 
Found in Sikkim at 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude. ( Gamble^ 

The seeds are edible. 

A. racemosa, Munro. 

Vern. — Pummoon, Lepcha ; Pat-hioo, Nepal. 

A bamboo, 2 to 4 feet high, with bluish rough intemodes, occurring in 
Sikkim and Nepal above 6,000 feet. (Gamble.) 

It is extensively used for making mats. 

ARUNDO. 

Arundo Karka, Roxb., Gramine-e. 

Vem.-fKarka, nal, Beng. ; Nuda-nar, Hind. ; Bag, narre, Pb. 

The plant grows chiefly on the lower hills and outer slopes of the 
Himalayas; but one species is met with in ditches and wet places in 
Bengal. 


ARUNE 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
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This grass, with one or two allied species, such as A. Roxburgh!!, 
Kunth, and A. nepalensis, is brought down to the plains of India under the 
generic vernacular name of Nal, and are made into durma mats, and 
cane-wqrk for chairs. The fibre of the flower stalk is made into ropes. 


3 * 


BAMBUSA. 

Bambusa aruqdinacea, Retz., Gramink.®.' 

Bamboo. 

Vem.— Kattang, Hind. ; Bans, Bknc..; Mandgay, Bom. ; Mangil, Tam. ; 
Kyakatwa, Burm. 

The common bamboo of Central and South India and Burma. 
(Gamble.) 


35 

36 

37 


B. Balcooa, Roxb. 

Vent. — Balku, Beng.; Betwa, Cachar; Bara baluka. Ass. 

A bamboo, with stems often 50 to 70 feet in height. This is the best 
Benga} species for building and scaffolding. (Gamble.) 

B. Brandisii, Munro. 

Vem. — Ora, Beng. j Kyaloraa, viabo, Burm. 

A bamboo met with in Chittagong and Burma. (Gamble.) 

B. nutans, Wall. 

Vem. — Mahlbans, Nepal ; Maklu, Lepcha; Pickle, Symikt. 

A most beautiful species, largely planted near villages in Sikkim and 
Bhutan. (Gamble) 


38 


B. Tulda, Roxb. 

Vem. — Peka, Hind.; Tulda, jawa, matela, Beng.; Thaikwa, Burm. 

The common bamboo of Bengal. 

The wood is strong, and the halms are used for roofing, scaffolding, 
mats, and other purposes. (Gamble.) 


BAUHINIA. 


39 


Bauhinia anguina, Roxb., Legumwos®. 

The Snake-climber. 

Mem.— Nag - pat , Silhet ; ifaimlli , Nepal. 

A"curious conduplicately bent climber of North and East Bengal, 
Chittagong, Martaban and South India. 

Its bark is used in rope-making. 


40 


B. macrostachya, Wall. 

Vem .— Gunda - gilla , Beng. 

An extensive climber, running over the trees in the forests of Sylhet 
and Assam. 

The baft: yields a strong fibre. 
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Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 

Vem. — Kaliar, Hind.; Rakta kanchan, Beng. ; Peddu-are, Tam. j Mahah 
legani, Bukm. 

An ornamental tree, 20 to 30 feet in height, met with chiefly fn Bengal, 
Burma, North-West Provinces, and South India. 

A fibre may be prepared from the bark. 


BERRY; 

41 


B. racemosa, Lam. . * 

Vein. — Marvil , ghila, giriol, asta, ashtn * kachnAl, HlNp.; B inraji, Beng. ; 
Vanaraja, Sans. ; Apta, Mahr. ; Ari, aro, Tei.. ; Palan, Bukm. 

A small tree found all over India. * 

A strong fibre is made from the inner bark ; used for cordage, but not 
durable in water. It yields a good bast and slow matclu 

May this not be the undetermine'd bast fibre described by Royle 
under the name of Asta, Patu , sent from Birbhum to the Exhibition of 
1831? 


42 


B. tomentosa, Linn. 

Vent. — Kachnar, Hind.; Kanchini , Tam. 

A shrub or small tree of South India. 

From the bark a fibre is prepared. 

B. Vahlii, W. & A. 

Vem .— Maljan, main, iallaur, Hind ; Cliehur , Beng.; Chambuli, Mahr. 5 
Adda, Tam.; Sibnr, maul, C. P. 

This is one of the most extensive, as it is the most abundant and most 
useful, of Indian climbers. It is found all along the Lower Himalayas from 
the Chenab eastward, in North and Central India, and Tenasserim. 

Its uses arc, perhaps, more numerous than those of any other forest 
plant; the strong cordage prepared from its bark is not the least important. 

This is said to be the undetermined bast fibre which Royle describes 
as having been sent to the Exhibition of 1851 from the district of Birbhum. 

In the Kew Report for 1881, it is stated that the leaves of this plant 
and not those of Cochlospermum gossypium are used in the construction 
of the crude leaf-bellows in Sikkim. 


BEAUMONTIA. 

Beaumontia grandiflora, Wall., apocynace.*. 

Vem. —Burban t Nepal. # 

Is a large climber of East and North Bengal, with large showy lemon- 
white flowers. It is found from Nepal eastward to Sikkim, Sylhel, and 
Chittagong. 

A fibre is prepared from the young tt^igs. 


BERRYA. 

Berrya Ammonilla, Roxb., Titiaceje. 

Vem. — Petwun, Burm. 

Kurz says this plant is not unfrequent in the drier, upper, mixed forests 
of Martaban and Pegu, 3,000 feet in altitude. 

In the Amsterdam Catalogue a fibre from this tree is mentioned as 
having been sent from Burma. • 
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iSHME- 

RIA. 


47 


48 


49 


50 


5i 


52 


BETULA. 

Betula Bhojpattra, Wall., Cupuliferje 

Vera.— Bhujpattra, Hind, j Burj, hurral, Pb. 5 Bhojpatra, Bom. 

A middle-sized tree, met with on the higher ranges of the Himalayas, 
altitude 14,000 feet. 

The bark is used as a substitute for paper by some of the hill tribes, 
and is regarded as more durable than paper.' It is brought down to the 

C lains and largely used in the manufacture of hookah tubes. The young 
ranches are plaited into twig bridges. 


BIXA. 

Bixa Orellana, Linn .. Bixineje. 

The Arno n o Dye. 

Vera .—Latkhnn. Hind., Bi ng.; Jurat, \ss. , Jafri T* h'ur-- -■ 
mangjal, Tam.; Th'edin. Bukm 

A graceful shrub, with handsome white < pinkish flowers and echina 
red capsules, originally anatr.e of America, now largely rultiva* 1 in 
India for die red or orange dye obtained f^v," the pulp which su': .nindr, 
the seed. 

Bark yields a good cordage. (Pymock.) 


BM HMERIA. 

Baehmeria Hamiltoniana, Wn / d ., U-ticaceac. 

Vera.— Tuksur, Lepcha; Sapsna, Buk.w. 

A shrub of North and Hast Bengal, and Burma. 
It yields a strong fibre. 


B. macrophylla, Don. 

Vera. — Saochala, golk.., Kumaun; Kamli, Nepal. 

This broad-leaved shrub iapmet with from Kumaun eastward to the 
Khasia Hills. 

Its bark yields a beautiful fibre, much prized for fishing nets. 

B. malabarica, Wedd. 

Vera. — Takbret, Lepcha. 

A shrub of moister zones of India and Burma. 

It yields a strong fibre. 

B. nivea, H. & a. 

Rhea Grass ; China Grass. 

Vem .— Puia, Hind. ; R'zh, Beng. ; Rhta, kunkhoora, ramie, Ass. 

This is, perhaps, the finest fibre in India, and the one which is likely 
soon to become commercially the most valuable. Its separation is at 
present very laborious and expensive. In 1871 a reward of £5,000 was 
offered by Government for a good extracting machine for this fibre; but 
although several competitors came forward, the prize was awaided to no 
one. * 
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BOMBAX. 

Bombax ma’abaricum, DC., Malvaceje. 

Silk Cotton Tke£. 

Vern.— Sima l. Hind.; Simul, Reng.; Sitnali, Sans, j Sa vara, Mahr. ; 

Letpar, Bi’rm. 

A large trre, with thorn^ buttressed stems, and large showy flowers, 
appealing in Jleng.nl in January and Febfliary. . 

The seed- ha"e short cottony hairs, too short to be spun, but largely 
used (or stuffing pillows &c. The itfner bark also yields a good fibre, 
suitable for cordage. 


BORASSUS. 

X orassus fla e!lifo A mis, TUnn. t Talma. 

1 A«jIY r VA T . 

Vern.— 7a;-. ; Tal, Reng.; Tala, Sans., Tan..in, Tam.; Tan, 

Bern. 

One ol the most _ min paliiu of India. 

TBe fibre extracted front the leaf-stalks is used for rope and twine- 
Ttnkirg, and r ay als. be used for paper. 


BROUSbONETIA. 

Broussonetia papyrifera, Vent., Urticackje. 

Vern. - Maiding, Burm. 

A small tree, said to be wild in the IVL.rtaban hills. 

The Japanese make paper from the bark of this tree, and the Burmese 
their curious papic- machc J oo' slates [ P.rrabaik ). The Tapa Cloth of 
the South Sea Islands is made iron, it. Th Karens prepare from it the 
Mulberry Paper Cloth, which see. 

Burma should supply specimens of J.bis bark, together with its manu¬ 
factured products. 


BUTEA. 

Butea frondosa, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

Vem. — Dhak, Hind.; Palash, Beng. ; Palana, Mahr. ; Parana, Tam. 

Pauk, Burm. ; Khakar, Guz. 

A small, distorted tree; covered witjj deep orange flowers before the 
appearance of the leaves. Met with all over India. . 

Yields a strong fibre, said to be useful for paper-making and for 
cordage; also the roots yield a strong fibre, which ts used in some parts 
of India for making native sandals. 


B. superba, Roxb. 

Vem.— Ligemotkv., Tel.; Paids duel, Mahr.; Pauknwe, Burm. 

An extensive climber, scarcely differing from the preceding except in 
habit. Found in the forests of the Konkan, Bengal, Orissa^nd Burma. 


BUTE 

53 

54 . 
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CALAMUS. 

Calamus. Rotang, Linn ., Palm*. 

The Rattan Cane. 

Vera.- Bet, Beng., Hind.; Bed, Pees.; Veta, Maiir. ; Perambu, Tam.; 

Beta mu, Tel. 

• It is met with in Bengal, Assam, South India, and Burma. 

This is the species which yields the best Rattan Cane of commerce. 
Other species aft, however, used as substitutes. -It is split into strips 
and plaited or woven into baskets, chairs, sofas, and carriages. It is 
twisted into ropes, or stretched entire across rivers, as the main supports 
of indigenous suspension bridges. 


CALLICARPA. 

Callicarpa cana, Linn ., Veruenacf.*. 

Royle, in his Fibrous Plants of India, says that a fibre is prepared 
from this plant, called Arusha in Chittagong. Captain Thomson report¬ 
ing of this fibre says: “It is much too weak for either sail-cloth or 
cordage. It, however, possesses all the free and kindly nature of flax, and 
even smells like flax. It is easily worked, with little or no waste, &c.” (Royle, 
page 311.) 

Specimens of this fibre, as also of the plant, to facilitate fresh identifi¬ 
cation and experiments, much required. 


CALOTROPIS. 

Calotropis gigantea, R. Rr ., Asclepiadace*. 

Vem.— Madar, Hind.; At and a, Beng. ; Rui.ahra, Bom.; Eruhttm, 
yercum, ‘1am.; Mayo, Bukm. 

A small shrub, common throughout India on the plains. 

The silky hairs from the apex of the seeds are used for stuffing pillows, 
and may be used as a paper fibre. The fibre known as Bowstring Hemp 
is obtained from the stems, and'is perhaps the most valuable, as it is the 
strongest, of Indian fibres. While this has been well known for many 
years and the fibre repeatedly brought to the notice of Europe, it has up to 
the present Say not attracted the attention which it deserves. 

Mr. G. W. Strettell of tfie Forest Department, in his New Source 
of Revenue for India, states that the Muadar must “afford a material 
for paper as good as, and cheaper than. Esparto.” In this opinion he is 
strongly supported by the Curator of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Bombay, wno pronounces this as one of the finest of Indian fibres, its 
extended use being restricted only by the difficulty of extraction. In 
the kew Report for 1HH1, however, an opinion is expressed by Mr. 
Routledge quite opposed to this; he believes that “ neither it (Muddar) 
nor any other exogenous plants of similar characters can ever compete 
with Esparto, nor be produced at a sufficiently low cost to admit of its 
being employed as paper-making material.” Paper is prepared in the 
following districts: Bellary in Madras, Furruckabad and Meerut in North- 
Western Provinces. The plant is abundant in the Punjab, and, together 
with the next species, is to a small extent made into paper. The cotton 
or crown of Jiairs from the seeds, as also the fibre from the bark, or both, 
is capablg of being used for paper. , 

12 
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CELOSL 


When steeped in water the fibre rots quickly. The steaming pro¬ 
cess is likely to produce good results. The fibre was extracted in Mysore 
without the usual process of steeping. (Cameron.) 

Calotropis procera, R. Br. 

Vem. — The At, mudar, North India. 

Common in the Punjab, Sind, &c., taking, in Upper or North India, 
the place which the preceding species hoUls in Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces and South India. • 

It may be used for the same purposes as the preceding. 


CANNABIS. 

Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticace®. 

Hemp. * 

Vern. — Ganjn, bluing, charas, Hind., Brno., Bom., Tam.; Ganjiba. Sans. ; 
Nnbitnl-qunnab, Arab.; Oarakhfe-kinnab, Pers.j Ganjair-chettu, 
Tel.; Sechanb, Biirm. 

Rarely cultivated for its fibre in India, not being suited f»r cultiva¬ 
tion in the plains. It is remarkable that the natives do not make an 
attempt to utilise the enormous quantities of inferior stems obtained from 
the seed crop as a paper fibre. 
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CAREYA. 

Carey a arborea, Roxl., Myrtace®. 

Vem. —A' mnhi, iumbh. Hind.; Dambel, Garo ; Ayma, pailae, Tam. • 
Banbvie, Bukm. 

A large tree found from the Jumna eastward to Bengal and Burma, 
and in Central and South India. 

Its bark gives a good fibre for coarse cordage. (Gamble.) 

It is used in Mysore as a slow match to ignite gunpowder. (Cameron.) 
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caryoYa. 

Caryota urens, Linn., Palm.®. 

Vem •— Rungbong, simong, I.epcha ; Bara flawar. Ass. ; Sa/npa, IJriya; 
Bherld-mdda , Mahr.; Conda-paima, erim-panna , Tam.; Minbani, 
Burm. 

A beautiful palm, with smooth,"annulated stem, met with in the forests 
of the western and eastern moist zones. 

The leaves give the Kittul Fibre, wjiich is very strong and is made 
into ropes, brushes, brooms, baskets and other articles. The fibre from the 
sheathing petiole is made into ropes and fishing-nets, lines, &c. (Gamble), 
and is suitable for the manufacture of paper. 


CELOSIA. 

Celosia cristata, Linn., Chenopode®. 

Spons' Encyclopedia, page 938, remarks of this plant: “ Common all 
over Bengal and North India generally. 

r 3 
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DRCHO- 

RUS, 

“It yields a strong flexible fibre, so highly esteemed that rope made of 
it sells at five times the price of jute rope.’ 

Confirmation of this fact required, and also samples of the plant from 
which the fibre has been extracted. 

It is known in Bengali as Lal-mugra, but Roxburgh makes no mention 
of the fibre j indeed, no author seems to do so. 


CEPHALOSTACHIUM. 

66 Cephalostachium capitatum; Munro, Graminea. 

Vem. — Gobia, gopi, Nepal; Sili, sullea, Khasia. 

This "bamboo has stems 12 to 30 feet, thin, yellow, semi-scandent, 
strong, with long internodes of about 2§ feet, used for bows and arrows 
by the Lepchas. It is often gregarious. It flowered in Sikkim in 1874. ” 
(Gamble.) 

CERBERA. 

67 Cerbera Odollam, Gaertn., Apocynka. 

Vem — Dabur, dhakur, Beng. ; Kada-mu, Tam. ; Kalina, Bukm. 

An evergreen tree of the coasts of India and Burma. 

A fibre prepared from the bark is said to have been sent by the Forest 
Department of Madras to the Amsterdam Exhibition of 1883. (See 
T. N. Mukharji’s Amsterdam Descriptive List.) 

CHAMiEROPS. 

68 Chamaerops Ritchieana, Griff., Palmas. 

Vem. — Mauri, Trans-Indus; Kiln, kaliu. Salt Range; Pharra, Beluch. 

Leaves used lor matting, fans, baskets, hats and other articles. Its 
leaves and leaf-stalks give a strong, durable fibre which is made into 
ropes; and its seeds are used for rosaries. A beautiful collection of the 
products of this plant was sent to the Paris Exhibition from the Punjab, 
chiefly from the Salt Range. (Gamble.) 


COCOS. 

69 Cocos nucifera, Linn., Palmas. , 

The Coir or Cocoa-nut Fibre. 

Vem. — Nariel, Hind. ; Narikel, Beng. ; Tenna, Tam. ; Ott, Bukm. 

The thick pericarp yields the? valuable Coir fibre of commerce. The 
sheaths of the leaves are used to wrap up articles, and as paper to 
. write upon. The fibre of the leaf-stalks is also prepared, and seem likely 
to prove useful in the manufacture of paper. 


CORCHORUS. 

[147] Corchorus olitorius, Linn., and C. capsularis, Linn., Tiliacea:. 
See Jute. c 
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Cordia Myxa, Linn., Boragineas. 

Vern. —Laser a, bhokar, gandi, Hind. ; Bohart, buhol, Beng.*; Laswara, 
Pu. ; Lesuri, Sind; Bor la, Kumaun ; Bokhar, Mahk. ; Vidi, verasu,' 
Tam. ; Thanat, Burm. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Salt Range, the Sub-Himalayan tract 
frotn the Chenab to Assam, the Khasia Hills, Bengal, Burma, and Cen s 
tral and South India. . 

The bark is made into ropes, and the fibre is used fer caulking boats ; 
as also ropes and fuses are made from it. 

C. Rothii, Rom. & Sch. 

• • 

Vern.— Gondi, gondui, gundi, Hind.; Liar, Sind; Narvilli, Tam. 

A small tree in the dry zones of North-West and South India. 

The liber or inner bark is,made into rope. 


CORYPHA. 

Corypha umbraculifera, Linn., Palm®. 

The Talipat Palm. 

Vern. — Conda-pani, Tam. ; Bine, Kan. ; Tala, Cingh. ; Pebin, Burm. 

A tall tree of Ceylon arid the Malabar Coast. Cultivated in Benga 
and Burma. 

The leaves are made into fans, mats and umbrellas, and are used for 
writing on, as also are those of C. Taliera. 


CROTALARIA. 

Crotalaria Burhia, Hamilt. 

Vern. — Sis, buta, bhata. Pb. . 

Is said by Mr. Baden-Powell to yield a good fibre for cordage; used 
in the Punjab. 

Crotalaria juncea, Linn., Leguminos®. 

Sunn or Sunn Hemp or Indian Hemp, Brown Hemp, Bombay 
Hemp, Wuckoo-nar (or Travancore flax), Jubbulpur 
Hemp. 

Syn.—C. tenuifoua, Roxb. 

Vern. — San, Beng. ; Ambddi, Bom.; yenappa~nar, Tam.; Jenapa-nara, 
Tel.; Paiksan, Burm. 

Extensively cultivated all over India for its fibre, which is largely used 
for cordage, coarse cloth, and the waste fibre for paper. This fibre is too 
well known to require more than to be mentioned in the present enumer¬ 
ation. 


"Cymbopogon. See Andropogon. 
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CYPERUS. 

75 Cyperus exaltatus, Retz., Cyperace®. 

Corrtmonly found in Bengal and in the Peninsula of India. 

' Yields fibre. * 

76 C. Iria, I. 

. Vent.— Ruro-chhooncha, Beng . 

A small shryb, native of Bengal, Nepal, and the Peninsula. 

Yields a fibre. 

77 C. Pongarie, Rottb 

Vern.— Chumati patee. 

A shrub, common on the banks of the Ganges. 

Mr. Cameron says that Dr. Bidie of Madras has manufactured good 
mats from this plant. . 

78 C. tegetum, Roxb. 

Vern.— Mudarktat, Beng. 

The Calcutta floor-mats are entirely made of this Cyperus. The culms 
are split into two or three, and then woven into mats upon a warp of threads 
previously stretched across the floor of a room. The mat-maker passes 
the culms with the hand alternately over and under the successive threads 
of the warp, and presses them home. 

In different districts of India it is believed that two or three allied 

, species are used for this purpose. In Madras the form C. corymbosus 

seems to be chiefly used. Specimens of all the trrass-mats, with flowering 
tufts of the grass from which they are made, would make it possible to 
examine this subject thoroughly. As far as possible such specimens should 
be supplied. 

DiEMIA. 

79 Daemia extensa, R. Br., Asclepiade®. 

Syn.— Asci.epias echinata, Roxb. 

Vern.— Chagulbanti, Beng.; Utarana, Sind. 

A common climber with a foetid scent; met with throughout India, 
ascending to 3,000 feet. 

"Twining, shrubby. Found wild in Bengal and in the Himalaya 
(from Darjdeling to Nepal), and one of the commonest weeds in the Deccan. 
Its stem yields a fibre which has been recommended as a substitute for 
flax; it is said to be very fine and strong, and to have gained a medal at 
the Madras Exhibition, 1855.” (Sports' Enc.) 

Birdwood, in Bombay Products, remarks that it is the commonest 
weed in the Deccan, where it is called Ootrun, and that the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor was the first Vo draw attention to its valuable fibre. 

This seems a likely fibre for paper manufacture. 

, Information, and samples of rough and cleaned fibre, required. 

DAPHNE. 

Daphne longifolia, Mcisn., Thymel®ace®. 

Vern. — Shedbarwa , Nepal. 

A shrub of Eastern Himalaya, Khnsia Hills and East Bengal. 

The hark is used in the manufacture of Nepal paper. 

\ . / 
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Daphne papyracea, Wall. 

Sjm.—D. Cannabina. 

Vem. —Set bartsoa, satpura, Hind, ; Niggt, Pb. j Balwa, • Kumaun ; 

Gande, kaghuti, Nep^l; Dayshing, Bhutia. 

A large shrub or small tree found on the Himalaya from the Indus to 
Bhutan, between altitudes of 3,000 and 9,000 feet; also on the Khasia 
and Naga Hills ; one of the most abundant bushes on the hills between 
Manipur and Burma. 

From the bark of this plant is prepared* the curious JNepal paper, also 
strong ropes. Paper-making is not known to the Nagas, who use the fibre 
entirely for ropes. It would be interesting to know if D. mucronata, 
Hoyle (VeRN. Pech, Sind; kutildl, kantha, shalangri, zosho, shing, 
mashur, swdna, jikri, dona, kdgsart, kansian, sondi, Pb.i is ever used as 
a paper fibre in Sind or the Punjab, where it is plentiful* enough on the 
hills and lower Himalaya. 


DENDR 

CALAMI 

8l 


D. Wallichii, Meisn. 

Vem. —Chhota aryili, Nepal. 

A shrub of the Eastern Himalaya, Khasia Hills and East Bengal. 
The bark is used in the manufacture of paper. 


82 


DEBREGEASIA. 


Debregeasia bicolar, Wedd., Urticace*. 

Vem.— Chainchar, chainjli, amrer, Jhelumj Sansaru, suss, Chknab; 

Siam, talsiari, Ravi ; Pincho, Sutlej ; Kharwala, shakai, Afg. 

A large shrub of the Salt Range and the North-West Himalaya, 
ascending to altitude 5,000 feet. 

The fibre is made into twine and ropes. 

D. leucopbylla, Wedd. 

Vein .—Pur uni, Nepal; Senen, Lepcha. 

A small tree of the North- East Himalaya up to 7,000 feet in alti¬ 
tude ; Khasia Hills and the forests of Pegu. 

Fibre sometimes used for cordage. • 

D. longifolia, Wedd. 

Syn.—C onocephalus Nivkus. 

Vem.— Tashiari, Nepal; Ramkyem, Lepcha; Put chase, Burm. 

A small tree of the North-East Himalaya to the Khasia Hills, altitude 
7,000 feet, South India and Burma.* 

The fibre of the bark is occasionally used for ropes, and to make 
fishing nets. 


8 3 . 
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DENDROCALAMUS. 

Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii, Nets, Gramine*. 

Vem.—Kokwa, Beng.; Tama, Nepal; Pas, Lepcha; Wah Mechi • 
Waknok, Garo. ’ ’ 

The common bamboo of the East Himalaya, Stems 40 to 60 feet high 
or low and tangled. They are 3 to 6 inches in diameter, not straight but 
are used fo t r a variety of purposes. " ’ 

B 
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87 Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees. 

Syn. —Bambusa stricta. 

Vem. —Bans, bans kaban, kopar. Hind, j Karail, Beng. j Bas, udha, BoM. ; 

Kanka, Tel. j Myinwa, Burm. , 

This bamboo has often deciduous leaves ; the stems are strong, elastic, 
and nearly solid, 20 to 100 feet high. 

Used for spear-handles and all purposes of house-building, barkets, 
&c. (.Gamble.) 

DESMODIUM. 

88 | Desmodium tiliaefolium, G. Don., Leguminoss. 

Vern. — fiambar, shamru, chamra, martan, motha,pri, mart, laber, Hinl. 

A large tree, met with ail along the Himalaya, from the Upper Punjab 
to Tavoy, in both temperate and tropical zones ; ascending to 9,000 feet in 
altitude. 

The bark yields an excellent fibre, extensively used for rope-making; 
suitable for paper manufacture. 

DOLICHANDRONE. 

1 

89 Dolichandrone falcata, Seem., Bignoniace.®. 

Vem. — Hawar, Oudh; Kanseri, Meywar; Vdda, modi, Tel. 

A small tree; native of Oudh, Rajputana, Central and South India. 

A fibre obtained from this plant was sent to the Amsterdam Exhi¬ 
bition by the Forest Department of Madras. (See J. N, Mukharji’s Des¬ 
criptive Catalogue.) 

po | D. Rheedii, Seem. 

Syn. — Spathodea Rheepii, Wall. 

Vern. — Deya-danga, Cingh. ; Thakutma, Burm. 

A small tree, met with in Burma, Ceylon, and the Andaman Islands. 

Yields a fibre similar to the preceding. 

DOMBEYA. 

9I Dombeya umbellata, Sterculiace®. 

Introduced from the Isle of Bourbon, and sparsely cultivated as an orna¬ 
mental bush. 

The bark yields a good fibre. Dombeya cannabina, a native of Ma¬ 
dagascar, yields a strong fibre, locally made into rough ropes. 
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DREGEA. 


Dregea volubilis, Benth ., Asclepiade®. 

Syn.—A sclepias volubilis, Roxb . ; Hoya viridiflora, R . Br . 

Vem.— Tit - kunga , Beng.; Hirandodi , Mahr; IHdl - paUa , Tel. 

A large, woody, twining plant, common in hedges and thickets; flowers 
small, greenish, appearing in May ; met with in Bengal, Bombay, and 
South India, 

Contains a good fibre, sometimes extracted by the natives. 


Dunchi Fibre. See Seabanla aculeata. 
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EDGEWORTHIA. 


EfclOP 

RU 1 


Edgeworthia Gardneri, Meisn., Thymelsaceje. 93 

Vern. — Kaghuti , aryili , Nepal. 

A large, elegant bush, afmost leafless when covered with its clusters of 
yellow, sweet-scented flowers. Found along the Himalaya from Nepal to 
Sikkim and Bhutan, and recently found plentiful on the mountains of 
Manipur, extending to the northern frontier of Burma. * 

The strong, tough fibre obtained from the long, straight, sparsely-branch¬ 
ed twigs of this bush must, sooner or later, become one of the most 
valuable of Indian fibres. The finest Nepal Paper is made from it, and is 
purer and cleaner than the paper from Daphne papyracea. 


Eria. See Silk. 


ERZODENDRON. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvac&b. 

The White Cotton Tree. 

Vern. —Safed simal, senibal, kalian, katan, Hind. 5 Sh-wet sinful, BEng.; 
Jlavam , Tam. 

A tall, deciduous tree of India and Burma, found throughout the hotter 
parts. 

The seeds are coated with soft, silky hairs.. In South Canara a fibre 
is extracted from the plant, which is suitable for the manufacture of 
paper. 

ERIOLiENA. 

Eriolasna Hookeriana, IF. &f A., Stercuuace*. 

Vern. — h ' ar - botku , Tel. ; Arang, Berar; Kutki , bhonder , Gond. 

A small tree of Central and South India. 

The bark yields a good fibre A specimen was sent to the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition of 1878. 


[218: 
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95 


E. spectabilis, Planch. 

Vent. — Nar-botku, Tel.; Arang, Berar; Kutki, bhonder, Gond. 

A small tree of the Central Himalaya to Nepal, found plentifully every¬ 
where on the dry, red clay hills in the arid districts of Manipur. 

The bark yields a good fibre. 
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ERIOPHORUM. 

Eriophorum comosum, Wall., CypeLvceae. 

Syn. — Scirpus comosus, Roxb, 

Vern. — Bhabar , bab , babila, N. W. P.; Pan-babiyo , Almora. 

This plant forms a smafl proportion of the fibre brought down to the 
plains under the name of Bhabar, the bulk being the fibre from Spodiopogon 
angustifolius, Trin. ( Atkinson .) But for the expense of transport tothe 
commercial centres, this grass would become one of the most useful of 
Indian paper fibres. It is abundant in the North-West Provinces. 

Etiopnornm is not far behind Esparto in the yield of diy fibre and 
' is quite eqyal to it in strength. * * 
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Erythrina indica, Lam. 


ERYTHRINA. 


Venn. — Pdngrd, Hind. ; PalltiUmdddr, Beng. ; Pdngard, Mahr.; Kalydnd- 
murukku, Tam.; Budidapu-chettu, Tel. ; Erabadu-gaha, ClNGH.; 
Kathit, Burm. , 

It is stated that the bark yields a fibre. (Capt. Nutt's Report in 
Liotard’s Memorandum.) 


>l6l] 


Esparto Grass. See Lygeum Spartum and Macrochloa tenadssima. 


EUCALYPTUS. 
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Eucalyptus Globulus, Labiil ., Myrtaceje. 

Venn. —Kurpoora mar am, Madras. 

A lofty tree, gregarious in Victoria and the south of Tasmania. Intro¬ 
duced on the Nilgiris, and now completely naturalised. 

The bark of the tree forms the paper material. 


FICUS. 
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Ficus bengalensis, Linn., Urticaceae. 

The Banyan Tree. 

Van.—Par, Hind. ; Bat, Beng.; Bor, joribor. Ass.; Alamarum, Tam.; 

Pyinyaung, Burm. 

One of the most characteristic of Indian trees, in many cases each form¬ 
ing a forest in itself from its habit of sending down roots from the branches. 

A coarse rope is made from the bark and from the aerial roots, and 
paper is also reported to have .been formerly largely prepared in Assam 
From the bark ; to a small extent it is stated to be still prepared at Lakhim- 
pore in Assam and in Bellary in Madras. Specimens of this paper, as 
also a description of the process of preparation and the extent of the trade 
in this paper, would be most acceptable. 


101 F. Cunia, Buck. 

Van. — Kkewnau, khurhur, Hind.; Dumbur, yajya-domur, Beng.; 
Kunia,Kv maun; Kanhya, Nepal. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Chenab 
eastward, ascending to 4,000 feet in altitude, Bengal, Burma. 

The bark is used to tie the rafters of native houses. 

102 F. infectoria, WiUd. 

Van ,—Pakur, Hind., Beng. ; Gdndhaumbara, dhedvmbara, Mahr. ; 
Pepre, turku, Tam. ; Nyoungchin, Burm. 

A large tree of Bengal, Central India, and Burma. 

The ba?k yields a fibre. 

V 
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Ficus religiosa, Linn . 

The Pipal Tree. 
Vem. — Pipal, Hind.; 
Burm. 


Ashathwa, Beng. ; Arasa, Tam. ; tiyaungbawdi, 


.GIRA 

DINI 

103 


A large tree regarded as sacred, found all over India. 

A fibre is extracted from the bark. Formerly, the fibre was made into 
paper in Burma and used in making the peculiar green umbrellas of the 
people; but the manufacture has died out, and the umbrellas are nbw 
imported from China. * 


F. Tsiela, Roxb. 
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Vern. —y<5*« or peddi-jim, Tel. 

This, Roxburgh remarks, is, next.to F. religiosa, thg largest species of 
Indian fig. It is a large handsome tree, with smooth bark, wholly gla¬ 
brous. It is a native of the lower hills of Bengal and South India, but in 
Cultivation for shade is met with along the roads throughout India 
The bark gives a good fibre. 


FOURCROYA. 

Fourcroya gigantea and F. longxva, Amaryllidee. . 

These and Adam’s Needle (Yucca gloriosa) are closely allied to Agave 
americana. They are all members of South America, Mexico, and the 
West Indies. F. longaeva is the finest member of the genus, if not of the 
order. Its flowering axis rises to 30 or 40 feet, and is covered with 
flowers. F. gigantea was formerly called Agave feetida ; it is a much 
smaller plant than the foregoing. It has been successfully introduced 
into the Madras Presidency, and seems to grow freely enough. It is 
known as the Great Aloe or, in Tamil, Simai-kathalai. 

They all yield fibre of a very excellent kind, and seem likely to deve- 
lope into fibre-yielding plants of the greatest importance; certain, sooner 
or later, to be cultivated in India. 
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GERBERA. 

Gerbera lanuginosa, Benth ., Composite. io 6 

Vent. — Kapasiya, the name of the tinder prepared from the tumentum of the 
leaves. Kttpasi is also the nameArf a cloth spun from this curious plant. 

It is a herbaceous procumbent plant of the lower slopes of the Western 
Himalaya, having large, simple, ovate, oblong leaves, lyrately pinnate at 
the base. * 

From the under-surface the tomentum is peeled off and used as tinder 
by the hill tribes, or spun into a woolly-like twine and then woven into the 
characteristic bags in which they carry their hookahs. Specimens should 
be obtained from Kumaun. 

GIRARDINIA. 

Girardinia heterophylla, Decaisne , Urticacee. 107 

The Nilgiri Nettle. 

Syn. — Urtica heterophylla, Roxb. iff., 586. 

Vem .— Awa, alia, bichtia, Hind. ; Keri, kingi, sanoll , au,jan, kdrla, Pb. ; 

Uilo, Nepal; Katu, Lepcha ; Horu surat, Ass.; Serpa, herpa, Bhutia. 

An exceedingly common, large, herbaceous plant of the forests, with 
long stinging bristles. It is common throughout most of the hill districts 
of India and Burma, but especially upon the Himalaya. 
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It affords a fine, silky fibre, used in Sikkim for ropes and coarse cloth 
resembling’Gunny. (Gamble.) Roxburgh says'of it: “The bark abounds 
in fine, white, glossy, silk-like, strong fibres.” 

GNETUM. 

10S ' Gnetum scandens, Roxb., Gnetacfje. 

Syn.—G. Edule, Bl . < 

Vem.—• Riimbal , amble. Bom. ; Pilita, And. ; Naun-with, Sylhetj Gyootn. 
way, Burm. • 

A large climbing shrub of Sikkim, and the Khasia Hills, East Bengal, 
Western Ghats, Burma, and the Andamans. 

In the Andaman Islands the fibre is used for the preparation of hard 
fishing-nets called Kud. 


GOSSYPIUM. 

109 GoSSypium, a genus of Malvaceae, yielding the valuable fibre known 
as Cotton. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails as to the origin of the 
plants now cultivated for the supply of cotton, and, indeed, the original 
home of the ancestral type or types from which it was derived, is by no 
means certain. The Flora of British India regards the form collected 
. by Stocks and Dalzell upon the limestone rocks of the coast of Sind as 

a wild species, to which the name of G. Stocksii, Mast., has been given. 

This establishes the existence of the genus Gossypium as indigenous to 
India. Whatever may be the origin or history of the cotton plants as 
a whole, a careful examination of a large collection of dried specimens 
will, it is thought, justify the separation of the Indian cultivated forms 
into three sections, which, for convenience, we may regard as species. 
These arc G. arboreum, L. ; G. herbaceum, L.; and G. barbadense, L. ; and 
we propose to retain the synonymy and the varieties under these as estab¬ 
lished in the Flora of British India, merely suggesting the advisability of 
transferring Var. reUgiosum, sp., Roxb., from G. herbaceum, L., to G. barba¬ 
dense, L. It seems probable tha* the form G. hirsutum, sp., L., is really a 
hybrid, having the foliage of G. herbaceum, and the gashed bracteoles of 
G. barbadense. It may be placed, therefore, under either of these species. 

r 

no G. arboreum, L. 

Diagnostic characters. 

Leaves, more or less hairy, % segmented, or almost cut to the base into 5 or 
7 lobes, mostly 5, never 3. Segments, contracted at the base, narrow, 
„ ovate, linear, acuminate, or ovate lanceolate, not % as broad as long, cen¬ 
tral lobe often having a small, supplementary segment, or tooth, in the 
deep-rounded lateral sinus. Bracteoles, ovate, cordate acute, toothed or 
entire. Flowers, purple with yellow centre, rarely white. Seeds, free 
from each other, covered with white cotton overlying a dense green 
down ; cotton, not readily separable from the seed. 

(Compare with diagnosis of G. herbaceum, page a 5 and of G. barbadense. page 23). 

’ The supplementary teeth on either side of the middle, or’ odd, lobe of 
the leaf forms a most peculiar character, and in many cases a ready eye- 
mark in the^separation of this from the next species. There is often con- 
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siderable difficulty, however, in separating the forms of G. herbaceutn from 
G. arboreiua, and there cannot be a doubt that they are intimately related 
to each other, if not derived, as cultivated forms, from the same ancestor. 
It seems very probable that they are indigenous to Asia, if not to India. 


GOSSl 

PIUM. 

(COTTOi 


General Account. 

, 

G. arboreum, £., is a common plant, being still (as Roxburgh wrote j 
eighty years ago), “ found in the garden* of the curious over most parts 
of India, where it is in flower the greater part of the ytfer." It does not 
appear to be cultivated on account of it ^cotton. It sometimes attains the 
height of a small tree ; more frequently it is a densely-branched bush with 
purple flowers, often having a yellow centre. It is said to be found indi¬ 
genous or cultivated in the Island of Celebes, in Arabia, Egypt, and 
India. Royle says it is known in India generally as Nurma barre, and in 
Mysore as Deo kupas; that it may be cultivated like the ordinary 
cotton j and that turbans were formerly made from it and regarded as 
sacred. It is probable that Royle was labouring under a misapprehen¬ 
sion ; his plate No. 23 probably represents two forms of G. herba- 
ceum instead of a twig of G. arboreum and one of G. herbaceum. Ainslie 
says that G. arboreum is known as Shem-paratie in Tamil. It is very 
likely indeed that there are many cultivated hybrids between G."arboreum 
and G. herbaceum. Mr. Duncan describes a large bushy form (very pro¬ 
bably a hybrid) in the Benares district, which yields cotton for five or six 
years, and is there known as Nurmah. It is also reported to be cultivated 
at Malwa and at Calpee in the gardens belonging to the Rajah of Jalaun. 
Mr. Bruce supposes the Chundere Muslins to have been made from the 
cotton of this plant (G. arboreum). 


Note. 

It would lend greatly to remove difficulties were specimens of 
this plant, together with its pods (and yarns or fabrics, if they exist) to 
be supplied for the approaching Exhibition. A thorough investigation 
of the forms of Indian cotton can be made only by obtaining dried 
specimens, showing leaves and flowers along with the pods. These can 
easily enough be prepared by pressing, between blotting paper, until dry, 
a flowering twig from the actual plant f*>m which the corresponding pods 
have been obtained. 

G. barbadense, Linn. m 

Diagnostic characters. 

Leaves, sub-glabrous, broader, and, more cordate than the preceding species, 
with rounded ears at the base, about i segmented (or a little more) 
into 3 to 5 lobes; lobes, broad, ovate, acuminate more than | as broad 
as long (often very acuminate and then almost sub-lanceolate). Brae- 
teoles, larger and broader than in the preceding species, obtuse, deeply 
lancinate. Flowers, yellow, with a crimson spot. Seeds, black, naked, 
i.e., destitute of adnate pubescence, free from each other or cohering 
in a kidney-shaped mass. Cotton, readily separable from the seeds, 
white, tawny, or almost brown. 

The upper leaves in all the forms of this species are often only angled, 
and, indeed* the main feature of the leaves of this plant is that they arc 
broader and much more entire than in either G. arboreum or G. herbaceum. 

The lower leaves are 3 to 5 lobed, the lobes broad and often suddenly 
acuminate, the sinus acute, not rounded, and never possessed of supple¬ 
mental teeth^ The bracteoles in outline are almost obtuse,^nstead of ' 
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acute and are deeply gashed. I have followed the Flora of British India 
in including under this species G. acuminatum, Roxh. sp. —the Peruvian 
Cotton.hence the necessity of the extra character of the lobes of the leaves, 
“often i/ery acuminate, and then almost sub-lanceolate.” Royle kept this 
distinct from the Bourbon Cottons, and from an economic point of view it 
would seem that this is the more natural course, for, in addition to the 
leaves being more deeply segmented, the seeds have the peculiar character 
of cohering together in a kidney-shaped mass, hence generally kn ftnas 
Kidney Cotton. I propose, therefore, to refer the varieties and sub-vai ieties 
or cultivated forms of G. barbadense to two sections : 


is /.— Var. barbadense proper. 

This correrponds with the section known as the Bourbon Cottons. 

This is supposed to have been originally introduced into India from 
the Isle of Bourbon, hence the name Bourbon Cotton. As far as can be 
traced it was first introduced into India about 1790. Probably it was ori¬ 
ginally a native of the West Indies, and was introduced by the French 
into the Mauritius and Bourbon as early as 1780. 

It includes many important forms, of which the following may be 
mentioned 

(a) 'Bourbon Cotton. —Royle states that this was first successfully in¬ 
troduced into Guzerat. It is described as growing into a large much- 
branched bush, flowering for a series of years. In 1818 Mr. Gilders suc¬ 
ceeded in cultivating it in the eastern districts of Kaira. on light, sandy soil. 
Mr. Hale reports about the same time its successful cultivation at Malwa. 
Subsequent writers affirm that in Guzerat Bourbon Cotton has become 
naturalised. 


(i) Barbadoes. 

(c) Nkw Orleans. 

(d) Sea Island. 

(?) Uplands. 


(/) Egyptian. 
( g ) Georgian, 
(') Florida. 
(1) Alabama. 


Perhaps (c) hnd (d) are commercially the most valuable forms, especial¬ 
ly the New Orleans, which commands the highest price in Europe. The 
much-prized Dharwar is a form of the New Orleans Cotton. 

There are many other cultivated forms, too numerous to be mentioned 
here, of which we have little or'no information relating to India. Indeed, 
little is known of those mentioned, and samples and information as to the 
extent of their cultivation will be most acceptable. 


2nd .— Var. •peliglosum, Roxb., sp. 

This corresponds with the Nank>.en Cotton. 

This is the Nankeen Cotton of Roxburgh, and seems to be a form 
introduced to India at a much earlier date than the forms which I have 
referred to the preceding variety. Its distinguishing feature seems to be 
that the seeds are clothed with a tawny pubescence and enclosed in 
cotton of the same colour. I have arrived at the conclusion that this 
should be placed under G. barbadense mainly from the fact that the entire 
set of sheets in the Calcutta Botanic Garden Herbarium (bearing the 
name of G. religiosum), are most unquestionably forms of G. barbadense, 
having the less hairy, broader leaves and deeply segmented bracteoles of 
that species. It is quite possible that these sheets are wrongly named 
G. religiosum, but in support of this departure from the Flora of 
British Irfiia, I would point out that Roxburgh remarks, under his G. 
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religioswn, that “this can scarcely be more than a variety of G. hirsu¬ 
tism,” while in a concluding note upon Gossypium, he says that, having 
carefully studied the Indian Cottons for a period of over thirtyyears, he had 
come to the conclusion that there were five species peculiar to Asia. “G. 
barbadense ” and “ hlrsutum ”, being natives of America were not regarded 
by him as Indian forms. He included G. religiosum among his indi¬ 
genous Asiatic species, and in this view he may be quite right; but it 
scwis natural that, whether indigenous or only an earlier introduction, 
G. religiosum should be viewed as more nearly allied to G. barbadense 
than to G. herbaceum, since Roxburgh viewed it as doubtfully distinct 
from G. hirsutum, a form which he distinctly states to have come from 
America. 


GOSST 

PIUH. 

(COTTON 


3rd .— Var. acumintaum. Roxb., sp. 

This section includes the Peruvian or Kidney Cotton. 

These Cottons are distinguished chiefly by the peculiarity of the black 
naked seeds cohering together in a kidney-shaped mass. Some of the 
forms have long been introduced into India. In fact, Roxburgh viewed 
G. acuminatum as an indigenous plant. It is, however, probable that, as 
with G. religiosum, this is but an early introduction. G. peruvianum 
is the scientific name under which the Peruvian Cottons are classed. The 
following are the principal commercial forms 

(a) Brazilian. | (c) Maranham. 

(1 b ) Pernambuco. | (rf) Peruvian. 
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Hybrids. 

It seems probable that the favourite New Orleans Cotton is a hybrid 
between G. herbaceum and G. barbadense, reared in America, and that this 
is the plant which received the botanical name of G. hlrsutum, Willd. 
It is chiefly characterised by having greenish seeds surrounded with fine 
long silky cotton. This form has been most successfully introduced in the 
Dharwar country, in the south of the Bombay Presidency, (see also Sec¬ 
tion 2nd, page 29.) 

It is very much to be regretted that an enumeration of the Indian 
hybrid forms cannot be obtained from the existing literature on this all- 
important staple, and it is hoped that the present enquiry, tabulated 
in a systematic form, may elicit much valuable information. 


G. herbaceum, L. 

Diagnostic characters. 

Leaves, hairy, often quite hirsute, about % segmented into 3 to 5, mostly 3. 
lobes ; tabes, ovate, oblong, acute or acuminate, about 'A as broad as 
long. Bracteoles, ovate, cordate, acute, toothed or entire. Flowers, 
yellow with a purple centre, rarely wholly yellow or white or purple. 
Seeds, ovoid, free from each other, covered with greenish or greyish 
down ; cotton, white. 

The most characteristic features of this plant are its hairiness, the 
leaves only i segmented, segments often 3, generally 5, very rarely, 
if ever, 7. It has the bracteoles of G. arboreum; indeed, purple- 
flowered forms can with difficulty be separated. It was probably 
a purple-flowered form of this plant, or a hybrid form, which Royle mis¬ 
took for G. arboreous, and which he figured and described as the plant 
that yielded the cotton made into turbans. It may be .easily enough 
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separated, however, by comparing the aggregateofexistingcharacters with 
those of the typical G. urboreum. Thus, even in the cases where the 
flowers are purple or white (in both species), the deeply-segmented leaves 
with more numerous, longer, and narrower lobes, of G. arboreum when 
taken along with its less hairy character and more arborescent habit, 
would prove sufficient to separate that species from G. herbaceam. The 
presence of the supplementary tooth in the sinus on either side of the odd 
or terminal lobe would, however, remove all possible doubt, for, whik: this 
character may not be present in every leaf of G. arboreum, it is often so, 
and, as far as ipy experience goes, is never met with in G. herbaceum. 


General Account. 

This is the species to which'nll the forms of purely indigenous cotton- 
yielding plants in India unquestionably belong. There can be no doubt, 
however, that there arc many hybrids between this plant and G. barbadense, 
Linn., or between it and G. arboreum. These may be referred to two sets, 
vis., those naturally produced by insects or wind, probably prior to the 
arrival of the English in India, and those naturally or artificially pro¬ 
duced as the result, directly or indirectly, of the experiments conducted 
by the British Government in India with a view to improve the Indian 
cottons*. There can be no doubt that there are hybrids which were widely 
cultivated before Roxburgh commenced to study them. But G. barbadense 
may have been originally a native of India or, at least, of Asia, and some 
of the forms of that species now met with in India may be truly indigenous, 
as also the hybrids between these and the forms of G. herbaceum. The re 
are many instances of plants that are indigenous both to America and to 
Asia, such as the species of Musa (the plantain) ; it is, therefore, not im¬ 
possible that G. barbadense may have been indigenous to some part of 
Asia, if not to India itself, as well as to America. At the same time it 
seems more than probable that all the forms of that species came 
originally from America; but if so, G. barbadense must have reached 
India long before the arrival of the English. We have many other 
such instances of importation from America to India at early dates, such 
as the common Sheal kanta (Argemone mexicana), the pine-apple (Ana- 
nassa sativa) and many others. The probability is that G. barbadense is a 
truly American species, but we have in India many forms of it, of so 
ancient a date as in some instances to have been viewed by Roxburgh 
as indigenous species. 1 propose to separate these varieties, as far 
as possible, from those of G. herbaceum, but there are some hybrids with 
regard to 'which it is impossible to decide whether they should be 
classed with American or with Indian Cotton. The following are the 
principal forms of Indian Cotfon or the varieties of G. herbaceum 

is/. — Var. herbaceum proper. 

The diagnostic characters 1 already given are those by which this form 
may'be recognised. 

"Vem.— Kui, Hind.; Kapas, Beno., Dec.; JPk>, Pb. ; Knrpasi, Sans.; 
Pambah, Pers. j Kurtam ussut, Arab.; Vun-paraiic, Tam. ; Pau. lie, 
Tel. 

The forms under this variety have been referred to three primary groups 
originally formed by Dr. Roxburgh, and although much has been attempt¬ 
ed for Cotton, it is to be regretted that no better classification can be 
suggested at the present day than that adopted by the father of Indian 
Botany. 
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Section ISt. —Bengal or Dacca Cotton. 

This furnishes, with others, the long staple formerly woven into the ex- ■ 
quisitely fine muslins for which the eastern capital is famous. Dacca j 
Cotton proper is regarded commercially as the first quality < 5 f Indian ' 
Cotton. Tne chief vernacular* names for the Cottons of Bengal denoting 
the staples of varying quality and value met with in the different districts 
Uipre given as follows in 1790 by Mr. Bebb in his account of the Cotton 
tradh of Dacca:— 
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1st. — Phootee, furnishing the finest yarn; js sown in October, and again 
in the following April, after the crop from the previous Sowing has been 
gathered. It is an annual, attaining a height of 20 or 30 inches. 

2nd. — Bhyratti, next, if not equal; grows to 2 or 4 feet, and is sown in 
October. Capsule large, fibre short, said to have been produced in My- 
mensingh. • • 

3rd. — Nurma. — Mr. Bebb then mentions the Surat imported Cottons 
as next in merit. 

4th.—Serougee from Mirzapnre, nearly as good as Surat. 

3th.—Boga and other coarse Bengal Cottons, known chiefly by the name 
of the district where cultivated. That from the eastward of Dacca and 
north of the Bramhaputra on the low hills of Carrybarry is the best. The 
capsule is described as larger than Bhyratti, the fibre shorter and coarser. 

In i860, Mr. I. S. Wise, writing of Dacca Cottons, refers them to the 
following:— 

1st. — Borailli, the finest Cotton procurable, and the largest Cotton 
plant, growing often to 8 or 10 feet, bearing pods every month fer three 
or four years. Seems to be grown chiefly on the lowlands. 

This description seems to apply more correctly to G. arboreum, or to a 
hybrid of that species, than to G. herbaceum. Specimens of plants and 
pods, if still known, would prove exceedingly interesting. 

2nd. —“ Sheraj Cotton is entirely a hill species, brought from Assam, and 
probably from the western hills of the Garo Range; it is considered second 
in quality.” 

3rd. —Dacca Tanjore Cotton, grown in high lands of red clay soil to the 
north of Dacca. 

4th.—“ The ordinary Country or IndigenousCotton of Dacca” is a very 
different and inferior plant. This is probably the form called by other 
writers the Dhcra Cotton. Of this Country Cotton there seems to be 
two kinds, Dera or Dhcra, sown in July, and Dhannah, sown broadcast 
even along with other crops in March. 

It seems probable that Mr. Wise, in speaking of Country 01* Indigenous 
Cotton as inferior to. the varieties mentioned and described as of better 
quality, did not mean to suggest that th*e latter were not indigenous to 
India, but rather that the inferior qualities were strictly indigenous to the 
Dacca district. It is quite possible, however, that he meant that the 
better class Cottons were not indigenous to India but exotics; in which 
case some of the preceding forms of Daifca Cotton may have to be re- 
moved from G. herbaceum and placed under G. barbadensj;. • 

Most districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal and Chutia Nagpur 
produce coarse cottons, generally known by the name of the district where 
each is cultivated. 

In Benares Mr. Duncan, in 1790, mentions the following varieties in 
the order of their importance:— 

1st. — Rarreah or buroiveh, giving } rut or clean cotton, sown in Aug¬ 
ust, and reaped in March or April. Requires good rich soil and plenty 
of water 
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2nd. — Nurma, about equal in value to the preceding and far superior 
to the following variety. This is described as not being a regular crop but 
a plant which continues to grow for many years. This, therefore, is pro¬ 
bably a form of G. arboreum. 

3rd.— Munnoah or Jett or, inferior Jo the former, yielding only Jth 
cotton, but is sown broadcast with other crops: most probably the common 
Dera or Dest Cotton of other districts. In 1848, the Collector of Benares 
mentions the Rarea and Mannoa, but takes no notice of Nurmo b -\/'n\Ja 
has apparently ceased to be cultivated as a cotton-yielding plant. This 
is exceedingly curious and requires confirmation. 

In Gorakhpur Mr. Blount mentions the following kinds — 

1st. — Kokte, described as a species of Nankeen, and should, therefore, 
occur under G. barbadense. 

2nd. — Murvia, generally grown on narrow strips of ground round vege¬ 
table gardens, and is triennial or perennial. This may prove to be 
G. arboreum or one of its hybrids. To that species probably the Nurma 
of Benares and other districts belongs. 

3rd. — Desi, the Common Cotton, sown in June, reaped in April fol¬ 
lowing. 

In Nagpore two kinds of cotton are mentioned, Rarea and Munnoa. 


General Account. 

The preceding are the vernacular names mentioned by authors as, 
given to Bengal or Dacca Cotton, cultivated over Bengal, Assam, Burma, 
the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab. Before proceeding to the 
second class of Indian Cottons formed by Roxburgh it is necessaiy to 
point out the exceedingly imperfect character of the information contained 
in this compilation, and to explain that it is given merely as a fair sum¬ 
mary of the information available up to the present date, and published 
in the hope that its manifest imperfections may suggest corrections and 
additions on the part of the officers deputed to make the collections for the 
forthcoming International Exhibition. It is quite possible, and indeed 
certain, that many of the vernacular names here enumerated do not belong 
to G. herbaceum. The primary object of the present effort is to bring about 
a scientific classification of the Indian indigenous and exotic Cottons and 
of their hybrids, in which all the known cultivated forms should be correct¬ 
ly referred to their proper botanical species. It is believed that no real 
good can be accomplished until this has been done, since everything 
depends,on knowing whether a form recommended for experimental culti¬ 
vation is suited to a particular district. This can be done only after the 
different forms of Cotton haye been scientifically worked up, and the degree 
of hybridization with exotic forms has been clearly established. Indeed, it 
is impossible to write with any degree of confidence regarding this—one of 
the most important of Indian crops, since it is impossible to know what is 
referred to by writers upon Cotton under the various local and vernacular 
names. Thus, for example, a Magistrate and Collector writing of Nurma 
Cotton may be understood to be speaking of the ornamental but apparently 
non-cotton-yielding species G. arboreum, or of some hybrid between that 
and G. herbaceum, or of a hybrid with G. barbadense, if not of a variety 
of the Common Cotton with purple instead of yellow flowers. 

We do not know at present whether G. arboreum is a cotton-yielding 
plant or not. Royie says that in his time it was known to, yield Cotton ana 
bore the name of Nurma ; we hear of its being the best cotton-yielding 
plant j but other authors assert that it is entirely an ornamental and not a 
cotton-yielding species. 
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Concluding Note. 

Much has been done to discover the soils suited for Cotton, and many 
valuable experiments have been made by Government with exotic forms, 
but what would appear to bp the first and most natural enquiry has, 
apparently, been entirely neglected, namely, a scientific and exhaustive 
enquiry into the existing forms of Indian Cotton with a view to suggesting 
liflprovements in the indigenous crop—such as the supply of better seed 
from one district to replace the inferior kinds in another, improved modes of 
cultivation and of cleaning the fibre. It dftes seem strange that in the 
country that once supplied Europe with its manufactured cotton and raw 
staple, there should exist neglected forms which have been lost or allowed 
to decline and become unknown in less than a centuiy through the 
reaction of English prosperity in Cotton manufactures. 

It is hoped that at the forthcoming" International Exhibition such a 
display of Cottons will be exhibited as may awaken a new interest in 
this staple. In order to assist in the accurate identification of the forms,' 
it is earnestly solicited that & flowering twig, with a few well-formed 
leaves and one or two flowers, may be supplied along with the pods and 
fibre. These, as already explained, may with very little trouble be dried 
for a week between a few sheets of blotting paper, the paper being changed 
once or twice, when the specimens will be perfectly dry and ready for 
transmission to Calcutta. If this cannot be undertaken, a twig should 
be placed in a small box and despatched to Calcutta by post, having 
been first carefully numbered or named, so that it may be recognised as 
the plant from which a certain pod or staple was obtained. 

We now come to the consideration of the second group of indigen¬ 
ous Indian Cottons. 
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Section 2 nd. —Berar and Surat Cotton. U8 

This is the Cotton obtained from Berar. It is exported chiefly to the 
Madras Presidency, to be made into the so-called Northern Circar Long- 
cloth. The fine cloths of Chundere are made of this Cotton. Dr. Irvine, 
some time ago settled in Gwalior, says that this Cotton is known as 
Nurma, but its real name seems to be Berari. In‘the eastern dis¬ 
tricts of Guzerat the Cotton is known generally as Kunum or Lulliah, 
and is of a very superior description. 

Broach or Surat Cotton is very fine, the pods hanging from the plant. 

They are distinguished chiefly as “ hfingunghat, ” “ Oomrawattee,” 

“ Dhollera,” and “ Dharwar,” the first-mentioned being regarded as the 
finest of the Cottons of West India. It is impossible at present to 
determine whether these are forms of G. herbaceum or of G. barbadense, 
but they are probably forms of the latter .species, if not hybrids. 

In Cutch the Cotton is known as Wagriah. This is an annual, and 
attains a height of 2 feet. The flowers are yellow, and the capsules, 
instead of opening, remain shut, with only a small opening. The wool is 
called Kalliah. 

In South India there are two varieties, *Oopum and Nadum ; the former 
is much the better quality and is an annual. The Oopum is known as 
Vanparti, Tam., Putti, Tel. It is possible that this may be the 
so-called G. hirsutum (Dharwar Cotton), which I regard as a hybrid 
between G. herbaceum and G. barbadense. It grows near the sea, where 
the coast has much of the character of an American upland. Specimens 
of the plant a^e required. 

Section 3rd.- China Cotton. 

I have followed Roxburgh in giving this section, convinced that when he 
said that his notes and descriptions were the result of thiry yews’ study, 
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he must have had good reasons for his view. This seems, however, to be 
the small abortive form met with on the hill tracts, and may have derived 
its name from being brought down from the hills bordering on Burma 
and China. Most importations ■from these tracts receive the name of 
Chin or China. I can discover nothing to justify its separation from the 
ordinary indigenous form, known as Deshi kupas. Royle seems to have 
distorted Roxburgh’s idea, for in his Culture of Cotton in Indj/u. hp 
makes this out to be Nankeen Cotton, which Roxburgh has distinctly 
staled to be G. religiosum, and not a form of G. herbaceum. 
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2nd .— Var, obtusifolium. 

To this rection belongs the small-leaved and bluntly-Iobed form met 
with in Ceylon, to which Roxburgh gave the name of G. obtusifolium, 
Royle asks, what has often suggested itself to me, if this can be the 
original of the Indian forms of G. herbaneum, yielding all the preceding- 
forms of truly Indian Cotton. While exploring the Burma-Manipur 
frontier I found this curious plant in a semi-wild condition. The 
Kukis, who are passing across Manipur to the north, year after year, 
carry out a most destructive mode of cultivation. A favourite spot 
in the heart of a primeval forest is selected. Trees that have taken 
perhaps centuries to grow are ruthlessly hewn down and, with the forest 
brushwood, burht out. This is called jitming. The soil is carelessly hoed 
and various crops are sown. After two or at most three harvests, the 
tribe migrate to another spot to renew their depredations. Many culti¬ 
vated plants survive these visitations, and taking hold of the deserted . 
spot continue to grow, fuming is also practised by the stationary hill 
tribes, a plot of land being cullivated'for two seasons and deserted for 
io or IS years. During the Boundary Commissioners’ explorations, I 
repeatedly found fields of Wild Cotton or rather Cotton that had become 
wild. At first I thought I had discovered a truly wild species. The 
plants, as cultivated by the hill tribes on the Burmese frontier, are rarely 
more than i to i£ feet in height; with small leaves, chiefly trilobed ; and 
having yellow flowers, producing a tuft of poor cotton not larger than an 
ordinary bottle-cork. 

I have departed so far from the arrangement in the Flora of British 
India as to suggest the removal of var. hirsutum, var. religiosum and 
var. vitifolium from G. herbaceum, and propose to place these forms under 
G. barbadense. The results of the present enquiry may disprove the pro¬ 
priety of this departure, but from present information, it seems likely to 
be supported. 

1 would here repeat whdt I have already stated, that not only the 
recent introductions of the so-called American Cottons, hut probably also 
the so-called indigenous forms of this plant, are all purely exotic in their 
origin. This species I take to include G. religiosum, G. vitifolium, 
G. acuminatum, and probablyG. hirsutum. 
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GREWIA. 

Grewia asiatica, Linn., Tiliace®. 

Vein. — Phdlsa,pharoah. Hind., Sind., Pb. j Shukri, Beng.; Philase , Bom. ; 
Phutiki or JPutiki, Tel. 

A small, hazel-like tree, cultivated throughout India, said to be indi¬ 
genous in he Salt Range, Poona, Oudh and Ceylon. 
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The fruit lias a pleasant acrid taste, and is distilled, and a sherbet is 
made from it An infusion of the leaves is regarded as demulcent. 

The bark is used in rope-making, and much resembles the European 
bast fibres. 


HARE 
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Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb. 

Vem .—Jiiul, biting, bahul, bhengal, bhenvtal, bhimal, Hind.; Dhamman, 

' pharma, Ph.; Pastwwannc, Avo.; Binul, Simla. • 

A small tree, wild in the North-West ^Provinces, from the Jumna to 
Nepal; also frequently cultivated. * 

The bark gives a fibre frequently used, in the Punjab for cordage and 
paper-making, but is apparently not durable. One tree will give about 
five seers of fibre, extracted by rotting for a month or more. The leaves 
are used to feed the cattle, and, being stripped off, nothing* is thus lost. 


G. orbiculata, Rot tie. 

Vem.— 

A shrub of the Western Peninsula, nearly allied to the following 
species. 
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G. tiliaefolia, Vahl. 

Vem. — Pharstt , dluimin . Hind. ; Dam ana , harakana , Bom. ; Khesta , Jtasul , 
Gondj Charachi , tharra , Tel. ; Dhamtmn , Ukiya. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Jumna to 
Nepal, ascending to 4,000 teet; also Central and South India. 

The bark yields a good fibre, of which specimens tvere sent to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 from Berar. (Gamble.) 

GUAZUMA. 

Guazuma tomentosa, Kunth., Sterculiaceje. 

The Bastard Cedar. 

Vem .—Thain puchie pattai , Tam. : Kudracks - harhettu , Tf.l. - 

A tree, stellately hairy upon the young twigs. Perhaps only introduced 
into India, and probably a native of tht*West Indies. Frequently culti¬ 
vated in the warmer parts of the plains and in Ceylon; distributed to 
Java and tropical America. Dr. Royle says it is “ a South American 
tree, introduced into India, and largely cultivated at one*time in the 
Madras Presidency, under the name of Bastard Cedar, as a fodder for 
cattle.” 

Bark used medicinally, being regarded as demulcent and slightly 
astringent. It yields a fibre, very little known. 6 } 

Madras might perhaps supply specimens. Further information, espe¬ 
cially as to its present use as a fodder, woSld be very acceptable. r 
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HARDWICKIA. 

Hardwickia binata, Roxb., Leguminosje. 

Vem.— An/an, Hind.j Ac ha, Tam.; Nar yepi, yaga, Tel. ; Kamrd, karachi 
Kan. I Chota dundhera, Gond. * 

A large, deciduous tree of the dry forests of South and Central India 
The bark yields a strong and valuable fibre. (Gamble.) 
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HELIANTHUS. 
f Hellanthus asnuut, Linn., Composite. 

Vttn.—Skuriya-Mukti, B>no. | Siryakinta, Bom. 

The cotnmon sunflower, largely cuhivAed in gardens in India 
The seeds yield an oil, and the twigs a fibre. 

H. tuberous, Linn. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke, stated to be originally a native of Brazil 
extensively cultivated as a vegetable in India. ’ 

'lbc twigs yield a fibre. 


HELICTERES. 

T29 1 HeUctereS lSOra, Linn., Stkrculiace*. 

1 \KttL.-Maror-phal, jonkaphal, kapasi, bhendu, 111N I>.; An/morii, Uh\t,.; 

/tali, Godavari ; Aita, Goxn ; Kemau, kevana (the truit— nturudasenga). 
Bom.; Gubadarra, kavanthi , Tel.; 7hungichc, Hi RM. 

A large, dense shrub of the tropical or Sub-Himalayan regions; from the 
Punjab to Bengal, South and Central India, and Burma. 

The curious twisted carpels are used in medicine. 

The fibre extracted from the bark is strong, white, and very useful for 
cordage, rough sacking, and canvas; seems likely to become a source of 
paper supply Specimens were supplied by Berar to the Paris Exhibition. 


HETEROPOGON. 
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Heteropogon contortus, Linn., Gramine^. 

The Spear Grass. 

Vem.— Ycddi, Tel. 

Grows on pasture grounds. 

Used as a fibre. 

HIBISCUS. 
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Hibiscus Abelmoschus, Linn., Malvaceje. 

The Musk Mallow. ' 

Syn.— Abelmoschus Moschatus, Munch. 

Vem.— Kasturi , kalla ka.turi, bhenda. Hind., Bom.; Mushakdarta, kala 
kasturi, Beng. ; Hub-u .1 mushk, Arab.; Mushk-dana, Pi rs. ; Mushk 
bhendt-ke-binj, Dec.; Kastura-benda, kathe kasturi, Tam ; Kasturi 
bendavittulu, Tfx. 

A herbaceous bush, springing up with the rains and flowering in the cold 
season Leaves, of various shapes; the lower, broad, ovate, cordate; the 
upper, narrow, hastate, very hairy. Common throughout the hotter parts 
of India, now met with in most other tropical countries. 

The seeds are the Musk Mallow; warm, cordial and stomachic, aromatic 
and tonic. The whole plant is mucilaginous. 

The stum yields a strong fibre. 
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Hibiscus cannabinus, Linn. 

Deccani Hemp ; Hemp-leaved Hibiscus. 

Vein. — Ambdri, sankokla, patsar, sunt, Dec., Hind. ; 1 Vesta-pat, nalki> 
pulua, Beng. j Garnikura, Sans, ; Ambddd, Bom.; Palungu, Tam.; 
Goukura, Tel. 

A small, herbaceous shrub, with prickly stems, apparently wild east of the 
i'Tuthern Ghats; largely cultivated, especially in North-West Provinces 
and Punjab, for its fibre.. Stewart says it grows at Ghuzni, altitude 7,006 
feet, and is not uncommon on the North-Western Himalaya, at 3,000 feet. 

The fibre is used for cordage in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab. It is stronger, though not so gcad as Sunn (Crotalaria juncea). 
A rope experimented with by Royle bore 190 lbs.; while Sunn gave way 
with 150 lbs. In Sind this is considered the best fibre for nets and ropes, 
but it is rarely used for ropes. It is the'chief fibre used *in the Manufac¬ 
ture of paper in the Dacca district. It is also used for this purpose in the 
Madras Presidency. 

It is a very interesting fibrdj and deserves more attention. It is some¬ 
times met with as an adulterant of jute. The leaves are eaten as a pot¬ 
herb. 

H. esculentus, Linn. 

The Edible Hibiscus ; Ochro of West Indies ; Gombo, Fr . 

Vem. — Bhindi, ranluri. Hind. ; Dhenras, Beng.; Bamya, Aua It., Pees. 
Bhenda, Mahr; Vcndi (or bhendi), vendaik-kay, Tam.; Venda-kaya 
Tel. 

A herbaceous, annual bush, naturalised in all tropical countries; only 
met with in a cultivated state; probably a native of both India and the 
West Indies. 

The unripe fruit is a favourite vegetable and medicine. 

The bark yields a strong useful fibre, deserving attention. This fibre 
seems likely to deserve some attention as a source of paper. 

H. ficulneus, Linn. 

Syn. — H. strictus, Roxb.\ H. prostratus, Roxb. 

Vem, — Kapasiya, N. W. P.; Ban-dheras (?), Beng.; Parupu-benda, nclla- 
benda, Tam. 

A native of the southern provinces; naturalised in the Punjab, and ex¬ 
tending to Bengal, the drears, and the Concan. 

A small, herbaceous, and annual bush, which should be sown at the 
beginning of the rains. Roxburgh recommends that the seqds should be 
sown in a bed in May, and that the plants should be transplanted in rows 
nine inches apart. 

Like most other Malvaceae, this yields a valuable fibre. Roxburgh 
says^ “ In none have 1 found so large a quantity, equally beautiful, long, 
glossy, white, fine and strong as in this. To these properties may be added 
the luxuriant growth and habit of the plane, rendering it an object of every 
care and attention, at least until the real worth of the material is fairly as¬ 
certained.” Like many of Roxburgh’s valuable economic discoveries, 
this has remained for nearly a century without a single fact having been 
added or any progress made towards utilising the tons upon tons of valu¬ 
able fibre lying useless on our waysides. 

H. macrophyllus, Roxb. 

An ever-green tree, a native of Eastern Bengal and the Eastern Penin¬ 
sula. Kurz says its Burmese name is Yet moon, and that the liber yields 
a strong fibre. It is called Kachia udal, Kasaya palla in Bengal^ 
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Hibiscus mutabiUs. 

The Changeable Hibiscus. 

Vern. — Shalapara, Hind.; Thulpudma, Beng.; Pudmu-charini, Sans. • 
Gul-i-ajdib (Stewart). 

This plant has its flowers white in the morning and red at night. It 
is a native of China, but is now largely cultivated in gardens from the 
Punjab to Burma and South India. 

‘ As with most of the members of the genus, the bark yields a strong 
fibre, of which that from the inner layer is soft and silky, that from the 

- outer layer, hard and of a lead colour. 

H. rosa-sinensis, Linn. 

The Shoe Flower, Eng. ; Ketmi dp. Cochin Chine, Fr. 

Vern. — Jasut, jasum, Dec., Hind. ; Juma, joba, oru, Beng.; TV'.ia- 
vanda, Bom.; Shappattup-pu, Tam. ; Java-pushpamu, Tel.; Angnane- 
kindi, Arab. ; Angara-hind i, Pens. 

A favourite shrub in our Indian gardens, with single or double red 
yellow, or white flowers. 

The flowers are used to give a polish to leather and shoes, and the bark 
contains a good fibre. 

H. sabdariffa, Linn. 

The Rozelle Fibre. 

Vern. — Lal-ambari, patina, Dec., Hind.; Mesta, Beng.; Lula ambttdt, 
Sind.; Sivappu-kashuruk-kai, Tam.; Erra-gom-kaya, Tel.; Chinbaung, 
Bukm. • 

A small bush, cultivated in many parts of India on account of the 
succulent and acrid calyx. 

The stems yield a good, strong, silky fibre. These are obtained by 
stripping the twigs, when in flower, by rotting. The succulent calyx yields 
the fruit made into Rozelle Jelly or Red Sorell Jelly. This fibre deserves 
more attention, especially, with reference to the paper supply. 

H. tiliaceus, Linn. 

Vem. — Bola, cheiwa, Beng. ; Thinban, Bukm. 

The coasts of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Yields a useful fibre, extensively used for cordage. It is said to gain 
in strength when tarred. 

The fibre is readily separated from the green or unsteeped branches, 
the work of preparation being less tedious than applies to the other fibre- 
yielding plants of the genu?. It appears to be well adapted for making 
ropes, mats and possibly paper. {Cameron) 

H. tricuspis, Banks. 

Vem ,—Gurhul. 

A tree, introduced from the Society Isles, cultivated in gardens in 
Bengal and the North Western Provinces. 

A strong bast-like fibre is obtained from the inner bark of the trunk 
and branches of this plant. The sample produced at Bangalore was 
steeped in water for 13 days. (Cameron.) 

H. vitifolius, Linn. 

Vem.— Bun - kapas , Beng. 

A common, herbaceous bush, common in the tropical jungles and 
brushwoods, with large, yellow flowers having a deep rose purple eye at the 
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base of the corolla. The leaves are often much perforated by insects. 
The bark yields a strong fibre. 


INDIO 

FERA 


HOEOSTEMMA. 

. Halostemma Rheedei, Wall., Asolepiadejs. 

Syn. —Asclepias anualaris, Roxb. 
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Vem. — Aping, Chutia Nagpur; Tulatule, Mahr.; Pglagt/rgi, Tel. 

An extensive climber, met with in the forests of India ascending to 
altitude 5,000 feet, specially in Mysore, Bombay, Bengal, and Assam. 
Yields a fibre made into ropes. 


ICHNOCARPUS. 

Ichnocarpus frutescens, Sr ., Apocynacej:. 

Syn. —Echites frutescens, Roxb. (FI. Ind., it., 12.) 

Vera. — Srama, Hind.; Dudhi, shyama-lutta, Beng. ; Nalla-tiga, Tel. 
An extensive climber, met with on the Western Himalayas, from 
Sirmorcto Nepal, altitude 1,000 to 2,000 feet; Upper Gangetic pfain from 
Delhi to Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, Burma and Ceylon and South India. 

The root is sometimes used as a substitute for Sarsaparilla. It has 
purgative and alterative properties. The bark yields a good fibre. 


IMPERATA. 

Imperata arundinacea, Cyrill., Gramineje. 

Vem. — Shiro. 

Lower Himalaya, altitude 7,500 feet. 

The fibre is used for the same purpose as that ohtained from the 
Munja (Saccharum munja, Roxb.), namely, to prepare the sacrificial thread 
of the Hindus; and the leaves are used for thatching. (Atkinson’s 
Himalayan Districts.) 

From want of specimens I am unabje scientifically to identify the 
grasses used for fibre, paper, &c., and am, therefore, compelled to compile 
lrom the writings of authors, in the hope that this sketch of the literature 
may help to bring in material for the solution of many doubtful questions 
of identity and synonymy. I am disposed to think that specimens of 
the above plant are, by some authors, placed in Anthistiria arundinacea, 
Roxb., the Ulu Grass of the plains of India, which in some places clothes 
our railway embankments with a white woolly coat. It seems likely that 
they may prove to be synonymous. 

INDIGOFERA. 

Indigofera atropurpurea, Ham., Leguminosje. 

Vem. — Bankati, kala sakena, sakna, Him}.; Khenti jund, Kaghan; 

Kathi, gorkatri, Kashmir. 

A small shrub of the Salt Range, from 2,500 to 5,000 feet, and outer 
Himalaya from the Jhelum to Nepal, ascending to9,000 feet, but found as 
low as 1,200 feet on theSiwalik Hills. 

The twigf are used for basket-work and twig bridges. 
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JUNCUS. 

Juncus effusus, Juncacej:. 

Made into mats in Japan to which use Royle suggests that the 
' Himalayan species, Juncus glaucus, might.be put. In Europe J. glaucus 
was formerly used as a rush wick for candles and small oil lamps. 


JUTE. 

Jute, the fibre obtained from the stems of two plants belonging to the 
natural order Tilfaceae. In ,the central and eastern parts of Bengal, 
Corchorus capsularis, L-, is chiefly cultivated, while in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta C. oUtorius,,/.., is more frequent. Either or both 
together yield v the jute of commerce. 

References. —Hem Chunder Kerr’s Report on Jute and other Fibres in Bengal , 
iS 77; Royle, Fibrous Plants, Ind. 240 — £$2; Spons’ Encycl., 940; Hook. Ft- 
Br. Ind. i. 397; Roxb. FI. Ind. Ed. C. B. C. 429 ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind. ii. 387 
Drury, V. PI. 

Comm, and Vem.Names. —Jute,or Jew’s Mallow, Eng.; Jute, Mauve des 
juifs, cordetextile, Fk.; Jute, Gek.; Pat, Beng. Roxburgh says that 
l‘ the Bengalis call it jute,” but Royle enters into an explanation ot.the origin of 
the word, which he makes out to be a corruption of choti, the name of a coarse 
doth formerly made from this fibie. In Orissa, this doth was called Jhut, 
from which probably Roxburgh derived Jute. Phetcmoon, Burm.; Patta, 
juta. Sans. The plant when used as a pot-herb and dried as a medicine is in 
Bengal called Nalita. The fibre is Pat or Koshta, and is commercially^w/e. 

The cloth, which was once largely worn by the poorer classes, although now 
almost superseded by European goods, is called Tat. The coarser cloth 
made into bags and used for bedding was called Choti. The word gunny 
is perhaps derived from "gun," a sail; or from “ goiti,” a South Indian 
name for coarse sackdoth, made originally, as it would appear, from Sunn, 

!- not from Jute. 

. m ' Properties and Uses. 

147 .—It is extensively cultivated on account of the fibre, which is 
prepared by retting the stems in stagnant water. 

148.—The root is used as a fibre material in paper manufacture 
and the 1 

.149.— “ Rejections ” are largely used in paper manufacture, and 
for the coarse weft yarn of heavy bagging and sacking. 

150. —“ Cuttings ” are jised in paper manufacture, and in the 
manufacture of heavy bags and sacks. 

151. —The leaves and tender shoots are eaten as a pot-herb by the 
natives and are brought into the bazars in large quantities in July and 
August: they are never eateh by Europeans. This is in all probability 
the same genus as that which yielded the ancient Greek pot-herb 
Korkhorus ; hence the botanical generic name. 

152. —An infusion of the dried leaves is used by the natives as a 
tonic ; for this purpose the leaves are known as nalita. 

153. —’The reeds or dried stems after the bark has, been removed 
are used for a variety of purposes, and Royle says they are nearly as valu¬ 
able to the cultivator as the fibre itself. They are straight, brittle, and 
readily combustible, and are largely consumed in th? preparation 
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of the charcoal used for gunpowder and in the manufacture of fire¬ 
works. They are also largely used as tinder in the preparation of native 
matches. They are formed into the large shady enclosures within which 
the betel-pepper leaf is cultivated ; and from which was derived the 
idea of the modem orchid-house. One of the most useful purposes 
40 which the jute cane is put, is the burning or charring of the hulls 
of‘native boats to destroy or expel the insects which may have conl- 
menced their depredations upon the timber. For s this purpose the 
boat is raised to a certain height above the ground, and a few bundles 
of the jute canes are ignited below. Tied in bundles, they are also 
used for torch-light processions during the Lukhi Pdjah; Europeans 
use them as pea-stakes. An occasional crop of jute is*said to improve 
a soil by exterminating the coarse grass which often takes a detrimental 
hold of a field. 

General Account. 

CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION. 

In Bengal, jute is largely cultivated in the following districts » Pubna, 
Dinagcpur, Rungpur, Mymensingh, Tipperah, Purneah, Julpiguri, Bogra, 
Dacca, Hugli, ana the 24-Pergunnahs; moderately in Kuch Behar, Farid- 
pur, Rajshahye, Backerganj, and in Goalpara in Assam. 

Soil. Jute seems to be capable of cultivation on almost any kind of 
soil. It is least successful and almost unprofitable, however, upon laterite 
and open gravelly soils, and most productive upon a loamy soil, or rich 
clay and sand. The finest qualities are grown upon the higher lands 
( suna) in the vicinity of the homestead upon which the aus paddy, pulses, 
and tobacco generally form the rotation. The coarser and larger qualities 
are grown chiefly upon (salt lands) the churs or mud banks and islands 
formed by the rivers; and, indeed, the latter kinds may also be found 
upon submerged lands, and may be said to luxuriate in - the salt-impreg¬ 
nated soil of the Sunderbans. Mr. Hem Chunder Kerr shows that in 
1872-73 less than one million acres were under jute cultivation in Bengal, 
and that these spread over about 37 million acres of country. (This 
includes portions of the plains of Assameand Cachar where jute may be 
cultivated.) Should the demand be doubled, the production would 
absorb only one-eighteenth part of the available land. 

Climate. A hot, damp climate, in which there is not too*much actual 
rain, especially in the early part of the seagon, is the most advantageous; 
in exceptionally dry seasons one frequently finds crops standing through 
the cold season which the cultivator did not regard as worth cutting down. 

Preparation of Soil. It may be stated that, when the crop is to be 
raised on low lands, where there is danger of early flooding, ploughing 
commences earlier than upon the higher lands. The more clay in the soil, 
the more frequently is it ploughed before sowing. The preparation thus 
commences in November or December, or not till February or March; 
the soil is generally ploughed from four to six times; the clods are broken 
and pulverised; ana at the final ploughing the weeds are collected, dried, 
and burned. 

Seed. No*special attention is paid to the selection of good seeds, nor 
do the cultivators buy and sell tneir seeds. In the corner of the field 
a few plants are left to ripen into seed, and these are, next year, sown 
broadcast. The sowings, according to the position and nature of the soil, 
commence about the middle of March and extend to the end of J#ne. 
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Harvest The time for reaping the crop depends entirely upon the date 
of sowing; the season commences, with the earliest crop, about the end 
of Jun^, and extends to the beginning of October. 

The crop is considered in season whenever the flowers appear, and past 
season, with the fruits. The fibre from ptents that have not flowered is 
weaker than from these in fruit; the latter is coarser, and wanting in gloss, 
though stronger. It is late reaping that is chiefly accountable fo r the 
coarse fibre found in the market. ' 

Crop. Thg average ertfp of fibre per bfgha is a little over 5 maunds, 
but the yield varies considerably, being as high as 10 or 12 in some 
districts and as low as 1—«2 or 3 in others, and it is also very depen¬ 
dent upon the season. 

Separation of Fibre by Retting. At present, as practised by the na¬ 
tives, the fibre is separated from the stems by a process of retting in 
pools of stagnant water. In some districts the crop is stacked in bundles 
for two or three days, to give time for the decay of the leaves, 
which are said to discolouur the fibre ito the retting process; in others 
the bundles are carried off and at once thrown into the water. There 
is some ground for thinking that, if the drying of the leaves by stack¬ 
ing does not prevent the discoloration of the fibre, the fibre itself is 
likely 1 to be benefited by the process, since it is found to separate more 
readily from the stems, and is thereby saved from the danger of rotting from 
over-maceration. In some districts the bundles of jute stems are sub¬ 
merged in rivers, but the common practice seems to be in favour of 
tanks or road-side stagnant pools. The period of retting depends upon the 
nature of the water, the kind of fibre, and condition of the atmosphere. It 
varies from two to twenty-five days. The operator has therefore to visit the. 
tank daily, and ascertain, by means of his nail, if the fibre has begun to se¬ 
parate from the stem. This period must not be exceeded,otherwise the fibre 
becomes rotten and almost useless for commercial purposes. The bundles 
are made to sink in the water by placing on the top of them sods and mud. 
When the proper stage has been reached, the retting is rapidly completed. 
The cultivator, standing up to the waist in the foetid water, proceeds “ to re¬ 
move small portions of the bark from the ends next the roots, and, grasping 
them together, he strips off the whole with a little management from end to 
end without breaking either stem or fibre. Having brought a certain 
quantity into this half-prepared state, he next proceeds to wash off; this is 
aone by taking a large handful; swinging it round his head, he dashes it 
rapidly against the surface of the water and draws it towards him, so as to 
wash off the impurities; then, with a dexterous throw, he spreads it out on the 
surface of the water and carefully picks off all remaining black spots. It- 
is now wrung out so as to> remove as much water as possible, and then 
hung up on lines prepared on the spot, to dry in the sun.’’— (Mr. Henley, 
in Royle’s Fibrous Plants, 248.) ' 

Extraction of Fibre by means of Machine!?. There is little doubt 
that the retting weakens thfe fibre very considerably. Could a simple 
contrivance be invented for the purpose of extracting the dry jute fibre, 
and if it were so cheap that it might be procured even by the poorer cul¬ 
tivators, new and at present undreamt-of industries might, spring into 
existence. It is to be feared, however, that machinery will, for some 
time to come, be beyond the means of the cultivator, and that the principal 
improvement may be looked for in the application of natural, mineral, 
or chemical appliances somewhat on the lines of the Ekman Patent 
process for the separation of fibres. A machine deserves attention which 
is known as Garwood’s patent: it does no more than separate the bark 
from thdstem, and the fresher the stem, the more easily 1? the bark se- 
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parated. Mr. W. Cogswell, who is an undoubted authority on the 
question of jute, expressed in December 1881 his opinion that a softer 
fibre was obtained by the old process {vide A. H. Society Proceedings, 
December 1881.) 


•jut; 


COMMERCIAL VARIETIES. 

* 

•There are several well-known commercial varieties of jute fibre, of 
which the following, arranged in the ordej of their commercial importance, 
arc the more important: Uttariya, Deswal, Desi, Deora', Serajganji, 
Narainganji, Bdkrabadi, Bhatial, Karimganji, Mirganji, and Jnngipuri. 
For convenience of reference we shall discuss these in alphabetical order. 

1. Bakrabadi. —A beautiful soft fibre, one of the finest qualities from the 

Dacca district, being raised on the churs of the Megfla river. 

2. Bhatial.— A coarse strong fibre, chiefly exported to Europe for rope manu¬ 

facture. It is grown on churs and obtained from the south of Na¬ 
rainganj ; hence the iffcme, from bhati, tidal. 

3. Deora (in commerce Dowrah). —A strong useful fibre, used chiefly in rope 

manufacture. It derives its name from a village near Faridpur, where 
there was formerly a large mart for this variety of jute. The name is 
given to all the jute from Backerganj and Faridpur. . 

4. Desi (in commerce Daissee).— This is a useful and good fibre, largely used 

for gunnies ; it is long, soft, and fine, but it has a bad colour and is pro¬ 
nounced “ fuzzy.” It is produced in the districts around Calcutta, such 
as Hugli, Burdwan, Jessore, and the 24-Pergunnahs. 

5. Deswal. —A fine bright-coloured fibre, much admired on account of its 

strength. After the Uttariya this is, commercially, the most important 
variety. It comes from the neighbourhood of Serajganj, and is said 
to consist of two kinds or sub-varieties:— 

(a) Bilan Deswal, or fibre from the crop grown over bheels or 
marshes. 

( 4 ) Cliarna Deswal, or fibre from the crop grown on churs. 

6 . Jangipuri.— A poor fibre, short, weak, and more suited for paper manufac¬ 

ture than for spinning. It comes from the Pubna district. 

7. Karimgunji. —A fairly good fibre, very long and of good colour. It comes 

from the Mymensingh district, taking its name from a small village. 

8. Mirgunji. —Generally an inferior fibre ; the worst kind coming from Mir- 

ganj, a village on the Teesta. The fibre generally comes from the 
Rungpore district. 

9. Naraingunji (in commerce Naraingunge). — This is an excellent fibre for 

spinning, being long and soft. It cbmesfrom the Dacca district, and is 
exported to Calcutta from tjie Narainganj marts. 

10. Serajganji (in commerce Serajgunge). —Produced in the Pubna and My¬ 

mensingh districts. 

11. Uttariya. —This is regarded as the ffnest variety; it is long, has a bril¬ 

liant colour, is strong and easily spun, but it is /lot up to m Desi or 
Deswal in softness. It comes into the market in November. It re¬ 
ceives its name on account of its coming from the northern portions of 
Serajganj and that neighbourhood. The following are the localities 
from which it is obtained : Rungpore, Goalpara, Bogra, parts of My¬ 
mensingh, Kuch Behar, and Julpiguri. 

These if varieties, and other minor examples, are, in commerce, gene¬ 
rally grouped under four leading qualities represented by the Serajganj, 
Narainganj, Desi and Deora; ana these again are classed as “ Fine,” 
" Medium ” and “ Common ” according to the qualities of the fibres. 
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PRICE OF CULTIVATION. 


No.trustworthy figures are available of the prime cost to the culti¬ 
vators of raising and extracting a maund of jute fibre. But the follow- 
ing figures which have been kindly furnfshed by a private firm lead to 
the rates paid to the growers. Jute landed in Calcutta cost as follows 
per maund in the last four years ( «*• 


Qualities. 

<r 

1879-80. 

• 

1880-81. 

1881-81. 

1881-83. 

« 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

("Fine . 

5 2 9 

5 0 

3 

4 15 10 

3 7 6 

Narainganj. < Medium. 

496 

4 6 

9 

4 3 4 

2 15 2 

(Common 

409 

ii iJ 

7 

3 10 4 

276 

(Fine 

5 4 0 

5 2 

O 

5 1 0 

390 

Seraieani .<Medium. 

4 110 

4 8 

O 

440 

3 1 0 

(Common 

4 2 0 

3 15 

0 

3 12 0 

290 


The charges per maund incurred from the time the jute is purchased 
from the producer to the time it is landed in Calcutta are as follows ap¬ 
proximately :— 



Narainganj. 

Serajganj. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Freight to Calcutta 

080 

080 

Drumming, shipping, &c. . 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Aratdari .... 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

Bepari’s profit . 

050 

050 

Total 

I I O 

I X 0 


Deducting the charges just .^hown from the cost of the jute landed in 
Calcutta, will give the rates paid to the grower, thus :— 


0. 

Qualities. 

>879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-81. 

1881-83. 

Narainganj. ■ 

[Fine 

Rs. A. P. 
t 1 9 

Rs. A. P. 
3 15 3 

Rs. A. P. 
3 14 >0 

Rs. A. P. 
266 

Medium. 

386 

3 5 9 

3 2 4 

I 14 2 


LCo.nmon 

2 15 9 

2 12 9 

2 9 4 

1 6 6 

1 

Fine. 

Medium. 

4 3 0 

4 i 0 

4 0 0 

280 

Serajganj . ■ 

3 10 0 

3 7 ° 

3 3 0 

2 0 0 

^Common 

3 i 0 

2 14 0 

2 110 

1 8 0 


The prime cost to the cultivators must be something lower than the 
figures snown in this last statement j and assuming that the data fur¬ 
nished are near the truth, if not absolutely correct, they lead to the fol¬ 
lowing important inferences, viz., (a) that the price of jute has 
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declined considerably during the last four years, and ( b ) that while the 
profits of the middle men have not varied, those of the growers have 
fallen proportionately with the fall of prices in Calcutta. If the prices 
which merchants can afford to pay to tne growers do not rise, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the latter will ccontinue to cultivate jute in any considerable 
quantities. At present the two classes of the fibre known as Narainganji. 
and Serajganji form a very large proportion of the jute imported into 
Calcutta, thus 


Classes. 

1879-80. 

•l880-8l. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 


Mds. 

* Mds. 

M*. 

Mds. 

Narainganj .... 

25,00,000 

32,00,00 

35,00,000 

45,00,000 

Serajganj .... 

Total Imports into Cal¬ 
cutta .... 

^26,00,000 

28,00,00 

30,00,000 

35,00,000 


HISTORY OF THE JUTE INDUSTRY. 

The history op the jute industry is exceedingly interesting, and 
intimately associated with the British rule in India. There can be no 
doubt that jute was known to the people of India from remote periods, 
but the confusion which existed down to the present century in the words 
sunn, pat or patta, bhanga and hemp, applied to certain Indian fibres, 
renders it difficult to determine the plants referred to by the ancient 
writers. The probability is that sunn hemp (the fibre of Crotalatia jun- 
cea) was better known to. the ancient Hindus than jute, and that in still 
more ancient times the true hemp (Cannabis sativa) was known to them, if 
not brought to India by their invading and conquering ancestors. It may 
be assumed that sunni, patta. and bhangi were synonymous and generic 
terms for fibre and coarse cloth, without regard to the plant from which 
the fibre was obtained. About the beginning of the present century, how¬ 
ever, the word pat became fixed and associated with the fibre of Corchorus 
olitorius and capsularis. Prior to that date the Government returns of 
the exportations from India mention hemp fibre; this must have either 
been sunn or jute, since true hemp fibre has not been cultivated for cen¬ 
turies, and modern experiments have shown that it is not capable of culti¬ 
vation as a fibre plant in the plains of India. 

With the advance of civilization same an increased demand for cloth, at 
first as a luxury, and latterly as a necessity. Jute probably met this demand; 
and, indeed, tne poorer people, little more than half a century ago, were 
largely clad in jute cloth of home manufdbture, such as, at the present day, 
is used by the aboriginal tribes. The increased facilities^for the importa¬ 
tion of cheap European piece-goods checked, however, the development of 
the indigenous industry; but with the rapid progress in every other branch 
of industry, there opened up a foreign trade in jute which the agricultura¬ 
list found remunerative. The resources of the rich plains of India, 
Burma, and China, and latterly America, Australia and Egypt, were 
by the BritisH mercantile fleet made available for the supply of grain. 
Bags were required for this trade, and thousands of rough gunnies were 
greedily bought up. The high price obtained was a powerful incen¬ 
tive to increased activity, and thus the gunny-bag trade rapidly became a 
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recognised part of the Bengal peasant’s work. By and by, however, 
European machinery began to compete with manual labour, anti in due time 
it gained the day. Jute was exported to Europe for cordage, and ultimate¬ 
ly for fhe manufacture of the bags required in the grain trade. The first 
commercial mention of the word “jute” is in the customs returns of the 
exports for 1828, when 364 cwt. were sent to Europe. Soon the agriculturist 
found that his time would be more profitably spent in preparing an extra 
quantity of fibre, than in manufacturing bags to compete with steam and 
mechanical appliances; the preparation of fibre speedily outstripped the 
demand for hcyne manufacture, and a large export trade was established 
in raw jute to feed the Scotch mills. Thus transferred from its original home, 
the gunny trade took a new'start in Dundee, and down to the year 1854 
little or no effort was made to improve the Indian manufacture by the appli¬ 
cation of European machinery.. In that year, however, the “ Ishcra Yarn 
Mills Company ” was established at Ishcra near Seramporc by Mr. 
George Ackland, a large owner of coffee plantations in Ceylon and non- 
official member of the Legislative Council of that Island: these mills 
were afterwards called the “ Ishera Company, Limited,” and are now 
known as the “Wellington Mills.” Three years later (1857) the “Borneo 
Company, Limited,” which was a company originally established to 
exploit the Island of Borneo, founded the mills now known as the “ Bara- 
nagore Jute Mills.” In 1863-64 the Gouripore Jute Factory came into exis¬ 
tence. Factories sprang up rapidly in every direction around Calcutta. 
In the Trade Returns for 1869-70 the exportation of manufactured jute 
was 6,441,863 gunny bags manufactured by power and hand looms, and 
brought into competition with the Dundee bags. This trade developed 
steadily, and in 1879-80, ten years later, over 55,908,000 gunnies were 
exported from India. The relative importance of the export trade in raw 
jute, as compared with the exports in manufactured jute of all kinds, may 
be seen by a careful examination of the tables here given in the succeed¬ 
ing pages, but the result may be summarised by saying that in 1881-82 the 
exports of raw jute amounted to £5,030,302, whereas for the same year 
the entire exports from India of power and hand-loom jute manufactures 
amounted to orjly £ 1,097,250. Thus, it would seem that even with 22 large 
European factories at work in India, and the numerous hand-looms 
scattered over the entire country, her foreign jute interests were four 
times as valuable to India as her home manufactures. A comparison 
between the exports of Indian “ power-loom ” as compared with “ hand- 
loom ” manufactures will still further show the extent to which the jute 
manufactures have passed out of the hands of the Indian peasants who 
alone, little more than 40 years ago, met the demand for gunny bags. 
This" is seen very clearly when the above figures for 1881-82 are compared 
with the exports of 1850-51. At that time the value of the gunnies exported 
was greater than that of the raw jute,—the former being £215,978, the 
latter, £197,071. There were no European factories in India in 1850, 
so that the market was supplied by the Indian peasant’s hand-loom. 
Steadily the exports increased, the demand for gunnies calling into 
existence the Dundee mills, and soon after the Indian factories. No¬ 
thing could demonstrate the development of the jute trade more than 
a careful examination of the exports of raw jute and manufactured 
jute from i860 to 1880. During that period 22 factories, larger than 
the average jute factories of Europe, have come into existence, and have 
gradually commenced to pour their manufactures into the market, largely, 
if not entirely, meeting the home (Indian) consumption.While this has 
been taking place, the foreign exports of raw jute have uninterruptedly 
continued to increase, each year exceeding the preceding, apparently quite 
unaffected by the powerful Indian competition to the Dundee and other 
foreignpmanufactures. * 
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RAW JUTE. 

EXPORTATION AND HOME CONSUMPTION. 

t 

The following abstract qf the exports of raw jute from Cal-' 
cutta will be found exceedingly interesting, as showing the steady 
and constant increase and development of the jute trade. The mean 
exportations for each period of five years, during the 50 years commencing 
with 1828, will be seen to have, in round numbers, almost doubled tho;?b 
of the preceding period. It should be tarefully noted, however, that 
these figures represent but a portion of the jute industry,—namely, the 
exports. The home consumption is generally about twice as valuable 
as the (foreign) exports. (See page 48.) 


Up 10 


• 

Average of five 
years, in cwts. 

1832-33 

. 

• • • • 

. 11,8o j 

1837.38 

. 


• 67,483 

1842-43 


• • • 

117,047 

1.847-48 


• • • 

234,055 

1852-53 


• • • 

439,850. 

1857-58 



. 710,826 

1862-03 



969,724 

1867-68 



. 2,628,110 

1872-73 



. 4,858,162 

1877-78 



. 5,362,267 


The exportations from Bengal of raw jute during the last pub¬ 
lished year (1881-82) were 7,510,081 cwts., so that the average for the 
five years ending 1882-83 must be considerably over 6,000,000 cwts. 
The rapid, yet constant, increase in the jute trade, which the above 
figures show, from 364 cwts. in 1828 to 7,510,081 cwts. in 1883, represent¬ 
ing an increase in value from Rs. 620 to Rs. 5,03,63,023 in the short 
period of 55 years, speaks volumes for the noble fleet of merchant 
vessels trading with our Indian ports. Mr. Hem Chunder Kerr, in his 
valuable Report on the Cultivation of and Trade in Jute in Bengal, 
has, as appears from the figures quoted, laid too much stress upon the 
Russian war in 1854-55 as a cause of the development of the jute trade 
of India. It doubtless was a cause, but an insignificant one as com¬ 
pared with the internal administrative reforms and with the engineering 
enterprise which, by railway, road, and.canal, brought the resources of 
India into the field of European commerce. 

• 

Exportation of ua w jute from all India from 1877 to 1882. 


Years. 

Quantity in cwU. 

Value ii^ rupees. 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 79 . 

4879-80 . 

1880- 81 . 

1881- 82 . 

5.450.276 
6,021,382 
6,680,670 
5,809,815 

7.510,314 

3.51.81,137 

3,80,04,263 

4,37.00,325 

3.93.40,296 

5.03.03,023 
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The figures given for the successive years show that the exportation 
of jute steadily increased from 1,092,668 cwts. in 1860-61, to 3,754,083 
cwts. ia 1870-715 in 1871-72, it suddenly rose to 6,133,813 cwts., and 
during the past ten years it has had an average of about 5,500,000 cwts. 

The following analysis of the exports of raw jute from India for the 
year 1881-82, taken from the Annual Statement of Trade and Navigation, 
shows the presidency from which it was exported and the chief countries 
to which it was consigned 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity in 
cwts. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Country to 
which exported. 

Quantity in 
cwts. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Bengal . 
Bombay. 
Madras . 

7,510,081 

19s 

38 

5.03,01,752 

975 

297 

United Kingdom 
Austria 

France 

Italy 

Germany . 

Egypt 

United States . 
Other countries. 

5.637.534 

105,540 

141,181 

82,308 

33,804 

34,957 

1,431.014 

53.976 

4,03,09,974 

7,75.725 

9,90,031 

6,32,384 

2,27,640 

2,34,670 

67,57,183 

3,75,416 

Total . 

7.510.314 

5 » 03 t 03,023 

■ 

Total 

7 , 5 I °, 3 I 4 

5,03,03,023 


Indian commercial men calculate that on an average Scotland consumes 
over 18400 bales (73,600 cwts.) a week. Of these, Messrs. Cox Brothers 
consume 2,200; Messrs. Gilroy & Sons, 750; Messrs. Malcolm, Ogilvie, 
& Co., 650; Mr. John Sharp, 700. In England the weekly consumption is 
over 1,860 bales, the largest consumers being the Barrow Company, 600. 
In Ireland the total weekly consumption is about 730 bales, the largest 
firm consuming under 300 bales a week. Thus Great Britain requires 
over 21,000 bales or 84,000 cwts. a week, or 4,200,000 cwts. a year 
to keep her existing jute factories employed. These figures when com¬ 
pared with the hand-loom consumption in Bengal shows how completely the 
gunny trade has passed out ofthe hands ofthe Indian peasant. Theentire 
nand-loom consumption in Bengal is given as 2,23,000 maunds a year, but 
allowing 50,000 maunds more to cover imperfections, this would give an 
annual consumption of 195,000 cwts. The Scotch power-looms alone 
consume 73,600 cwts. a week, or 3,710,000 cwts. a year. 

France requires 4,000 bales a week, its largest consumer. Saint Freres, 
requiring 700 bales; Germary requires 2,170 a week, of which the 
Brunswick Jute Spinning Company consume 770 bales; Belgium requires 
845 Kales a week; Austria, 580; Spain, 250; Holland, 400; Norway, 
too. Taking annual figures for the whole of Europe it is found that Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe require 1,800,000 bales a year, or 
6,428,580 cwts. Of course, these figures must vary considerably from year 
to year, but they may be relied on as approximately and relatively correct. 
It may be here stated that as merchants adopt the calendar year and Gov¬ 
ernment the financial year, from April to March, considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in comparing the Government Statistical Tables of 
Exports with those kindly supplied to me by one or two well known jute 
firms in Calcutta. ‘ 
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Comparing with the above figures the 22 Indian factories, which on an 
average each consume 500 bales per week, or 600,000 bales a year, equi¬ 
valent to 2,142,94.8 cwts., it appears that to keep the existing factories 
of Europe and India working, about 8,571,428 cwts. of raw jute are inquired; 
and adding to this amount the, quantity annually consumed by America, 
Australia and other foreign countries, viz., 600,000 bales, or 2,142,498 cwts., 
not included in the above calculation, the annual consumption cannot 
be much under 3,000,000 bales, or 10,714,476 cwts. In his report on # 
the jute trade in Bengal, Mr. Hem Chunder Kerr gives the amount 
raised in 1872 as 13,568485 maunds. Hte further states that 5 maunds 
per bigha is the average yield, and that the above quantity raised in 1872 
was obtained from 925,899 acres. • 

Looking at the exportation of raw jute, of manufactured jute and the 
home (Indian) consumption known to our commercial mei, the statement 
that the jute trade is represented at the present date by an annual con¬ 
sumption of over 10,000,000 cwts. of raw jute does not seem to be far from 
correct. This roughly represents an anntlal source of wealth equal to 
about 8 millions of pounds sterling as compared to the exports in 1828 
of £62. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF JUTE, AND THEIR * 
EXPORTATION FROM INDIA. 

In the vicinity of Calcutta, since 1864, 19 jute factories have sprung 
up in rapid succession. Of these, 12 are limited companies, with a 
nominal capital of Rs. 1,81,33,800; the others are private factories. 
These 19 factories have 5,464 looms and 87,071 spindles, and they give 
employment to 21,089 men, 9,519 women, 4,254 young persons, and 
2,719 children. In Bombay there is one limited jute company with a 
nominal capital of Rs. 6,00,000, and giving employment to about 590 
persons. In Madras there is a private jute company, employing about 
878 persons. Thus up to the present date there are in all India 22 jute 
factories with 5,655 looms, 90,755 spindles, employing 40,551 persons. 
They are almost exclusively employed in the gunny bag or cloth trade, 
three only doing a small business in cordage or other manufactures. New 
mills and extensions are in progress winch will probably increase the 
number of looms to over 7,000. 

In 1879 there were in England 12 factories, in Scotland 99, in Ireland 
6; in all 117 factories, with 212,676 single and 7,492 double spindles, anc 
11,288 looms, giving employment in all to'36,354 persons. In India then 
are only 22 factories, but these employ 40,551 persons. 

It is difficult to make a reliable comparison without the details 
of every individual factory. Judging from the published statistics 
of jute factories in Scotland during the*year 1879, and comparing 22 o 
these with the Indian factories for the same year, wp may, however 
conclude that the Indian mill workman was inferior to the Scotch work¬ 
man in the ratio of 3 to 7. That is to say, it requires 7 persons to worl 
one loom in an Indian factory, against 3 workmen in a Scotch factory 
This conclusion is arrived at by dividing the total number of persons 
employed in a factory by the number of its looms and obtaining thi 
average for all Scotch factories and the average for all Indian fac 
tories. Of course this calculation is open to the error of the Indian an< 
English factories not manufacturing the same cloth ; but relatively it ma- 
be relied upon. 
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Exportation of Gunny Bags during the past five years. 


•1 

Years. 

Power-loom. 

Hand-loom. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1877- 78 .... 

1878- 79 . . 

1879- 80 .... 

18S0-81 .... 

1881-82 .... 

No. 

25,695,574 

45 , 393,267 

53 > 9 S<)> 66 i 

51.004,030 
41,156,766 

Rs. 

71,37,022 

99 , 71,859 

1,09,13,660 

1,04,97,636 

l.o 5 ,' 2,437 

No. 

710,965 
1 , 960,777 
1,919,070 
!,382,197 
916,053 

rs; 

1,59,664 

4,55,032 

4,08,119 

2,68,553 

3,28,375 


The following analysis of the exports of gunny bags for the year 
1881-82 shows the presidencies where they were manufactured and the 
countries to which they were exported:— 


Power-loom, 

Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bengal 
Bombay . 
Sindh . 

Madras . 
British Bur¬ 
ma (prob¬ 
ably re¬ 
exports). 

No. 

40,409,325 

697,952 

12,068 

28,315 

9,106 

Rs. 

1,03,10,851 

1,90,339 

2,839 

6,736 

1,672 

Australia 

China:lIong-Kong 

Straits 

United States 
Natal 

Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Persia 

Egypt 

Ceylon 

United Kingdom . 
Other countries . 

No. 

I 5 » 9 I 7>959 
9,948,610 
6,408,812 
5,949,500 

753,057 

519,150 

303,419 

365,400 

144,207 

106,606 

650,046 

Rs. 

58,71,690 

12,81,022 

15 , 02,609 

8 , 77,634 

2 , 53,154 

2 , 19,763 

1 , 0 . 3,792 

1,60,403 

40,951 

29,604 

1,71,815 

Total . 

41,156,766 

',05,12,437 

Total . 

41,156,766 

1 , 05 , 12,437 


- 1 - 


Hand-loom. 



Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bengal . 
Bombay . 
Madras . 

Sindh 

' No. 
905,775 
4,500 
5 , 5 io 
268 

Rs. 

3>25,8i6 

1,575 

804 

180 

Australia 

Cape of Good Hope 
United States 

South America . 
Mauritius . . 
Other countries 

No. 

520,175 

199,900 

150,000 

20 , OOO 

i 3 »°o° 

12*78 

Bb. 

2 , 44,369 

44,630 

28,250 

5,400 

2,515 

3,211 

Total . 

916,053 

3 , 28,375 

Total . 

916,053 

_ (_ 

3,28,375 
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The following tables show the exportations of gunny cloth during 
the past five years, and the presidencies in which the cloth was manufac¬ 
tured and the countries to which it was exported during the year i$81*82:— 


Years. 

Power-loom. 

Hand-loom. 

a 

Quantity. 

* Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Yards. 

» 

Rs. 

Yards. 

Es. 

1877-78 . 

2,964,069 

3>55>'9° 

1,490 

910 

1878-79 . 

4.536,331 

5.'4,655 

1*4,360 

10,991 

1879-80. 

5,210,246 

6,06,543 

2,760 

370 

1880-81 ..... 

4,214,964 

5,<>5.6i7 

II,ooo 

1,000 

18S1-S2 . 

988,796 

• 1,19,455 

... 

... 


Analysis of Exports of Gunny Cloth (power-loom) from India for the 

year 1881-82. 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Heniral 

Hnmbay 

Madras 

Yards. 

975,'" 

12,485 

1,200 

Ks. 

1,16,825 

2,030 

600 

China: Hon"-Kong 
United States 

Ceylon . 

Persia . . 

Italy 

Australia 

Other countries 

Yards. 

505,000 

366,200 

44,062 

41,900 

■",459 

",050 

9,125 

Rs. 

58,474 

44,992 

6,234 

5,707 

1,810 

1,291 

947 

Total . 

988,796 

','9,455 

9 Total . 

988,796 

1,19,455 


The exportation of rope and twine during the past five years may 
be seen from the following table; and the analysis of that for the year 
1881-82 shows the presidencies froiji which, and the countries to which, 
they were exported:— 


Years. 


Quantity in 
cwts. 


\*ilne in 
rupees. 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- 82 


4,428 

2,768 

2,°53 

2,229 

>.372 


54 . 43 1 
28,298 
16.754 
27.S18 
12,194 
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Analysis of Exports of Rope and Twine from India for the year 


Presidency from 
i*hich exported. 

Quantity 
in cwtB. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity 
IU cwts. 

Value ill 
rupees. 

Bengal 

1,370 

12,129 

United States . 

718 

2,781 

Bombay . 

I t 

40 

Straits 

491 

6,907’ 

Madras . 

... 

5 

Australia . 

158 

2,411 

British Burma 

I 

20 

Other countries. 

5 

93 

Total 

1,372 

12,194 

Total 

1,372 

12,194 


LOCAL CONSUMPTION. 

It should be carefully observed that the preceding tables show only the 
exportation, properly so called, of bales of prepared gunny bags, gunny 
cloth, or jute rope as such. They do not include the thousands of gunnies, 
&c., which annually leave the ports of India containing grain or other pro¬ 
duce, nor those used for home purposes or sent to other parts of India. 
The above figures do not, therefore, show the whole out-turn of gunnies 
annually manufactured in India. In fact, from January to December 
1882, 119,042,771 gunnies were actually made by power-looms, of which 
only 41,523,607 were exported; so that the exports were barely one-third 
of the number actually manufactured. The following table will show the 
relations of the home consumption to the exports more clearly:— 


Statement of Home Consumption and Exports of Gunnies from 1st January 
to 3 ist December 1882. 


Burma .... 

Straits .... 

Bombay and Persian Gulf 
Madras and Malabar 
Coromandel Coast 
Ceylon .... 

Up-country by rail 

Used for other exports from Calcutta 


13 . 3 1 2.306 
9 .IS 3.233 
20,001,308 
1,064,848 

3,609,950 

177,777 

11,351,000 

11,848,742 


Total of Home Consumption . 77,3*9,>64 


Australia ....'.. 11,372,387 

New Zealand.5,060,160 

Cape of Good Hope . . . 706,308 

Mauritius ...... 119,078 

Egypt -. 691,078 

America.20,554,251 

Hongkong (not Hessians) . . . 413,700 

Britain . 516,417 

Europe 90,231 


Total of Exports 


41,323,607 


Grand Total of Home Consumption and Exports . 119,042,771 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE JUTE MANUFACTURES. 

The manufactures of jute or pat may be referred to three primary 
sections: 

I. Cloth of different qualities ranging from substitutes for silk to> 
shirtings, curtains, carpets, and gunnies. 

II. Paper chiefly prepared from the “ rejections ” and “ cuttings.” 

III. Cordage from the coarser and stronger qualities. 

These three sections may each be divided into a number of sub-divisions, 
which for convenience maybe arranged in two leading grqups, viz., native 
and indigenous manufactures, “ hand-loom ” and European or “power- 
loom” manufactures, whether made in Europe or in India. We shall 
first enumerate the indigenous manufactures since these bear on the history 
of the industry. 


INDIGENOUS MANUFACTURES. 

Indigenous Cloth. —Every fiomestead in Bengal has suspended from a 
beam in the roof of the verandah a few bundles of jute fibre, which, while 
talking pleasantly with a neighbour, the peasant twists, with various kinds 
of spindles, into twine of varying thickness, intended for domestic purposes 
or for the yarn from which the women prepare the home-spun cloth or 
gunny bags. Babu Ramcomal Sen, in the Transactions of the Agri-Horti- 
cultural Society, describes three different modes of preparing twine or 
yarn in Bengal. The first is by means of a reel, called a dhera, the second 
by the takur, and the third by the ghurgurra. The first is said to be 
used in making yarn for gunnies, the second for fine yarns intended for 
cloth, and the third for twine to be afterwards made into ropes. 

The natives weave three distinct kinds of jute cloth: — 

ist. Thick cloth used fo.- making gunny bags. Of this there are three 
qualities, the best being known as amrahati. These correspond to the 
three qualities of hand-loom gunnies in commerce. 

2nd, Fine cloth. —This is generally known by the name of mekli dhokrd, 
and is chiefly used as a cloth to sleep on; it is often beautifully striped 
blue or red. 

3 rd. Coarse cloth. —This is largely used for making the sails of country 
boats (gun), and also for bags to hold large seeds or fruits. 

The following arc the principal districts in Bengal where indigenous 
jute manufactures (hand-looms) may be said to exist to any considerable 
extent:—Hugli, consuming about 1,20,000 maunds of jute a year; Dacca, 

S o.ooo; Rungpore, 50,000; Moorshedabad, 38,000; MaWa, 25,000; 
ulpiguri, Pubna, &c., smaller quantities, „ 


EUROPEAN MANUFACTURES. 

Cloth made in Factories. —Jute is now largely used in the manufacture 
of carpets, curtains, shirtings, and is also mixed with silk or used fqr imi¬ 
tating silk fabrics. It has been applied extensively as? a substitute for 
hemp : for this purpose the fibres are rendered soft and flexible by being 
sprinkled with water and oil, in the proportion of 20 tons of water and 2% 
tons of train oil to 100 tons of jute. Sprinkled with this the jute is left for 
from 24 to 48 hours, when after being squeezed by rollers and heckled, the 
fibres become* beautifully soft and minutely isolated, and thereby suited 
for a number of purposes unknown a few years ago. 

The history of this trade is exceedingly interesting. In the year 1820 
the fibre w^ first experimented with, but the result was unfavourable; and, 
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in consequence, brokers were required to certify that sales of hemp 
and other fibres were not adulterated with jute. In 1832 an enterprising 
Dundee manufacturer experimented once more on the fibre, and the result 
was that he was able to show that it might be used as a substitute for 
hemp. From that date jute gained rapidly in public favour. Jute is one 
of those fabrics capable of the most minute separation or sub-division, but 
it is only within the past few years that it nas been extensively used in 
the finer textile industries. For a long time the difficulty of bleaching 
seemed insurmountable, and the trouble experienced in dyeing the fibre 
appeared likely to nullify every effort to utilise it. All these stum¬ 
bling-blocks have, however, been removed, and there cannot be a doubt 
that, but for the want of durability, jute would soon rank as the most valu¬ 
able of all fibres. Its perishable nature, however, is fatal to its obtaining 
a position much higher than it has already attained, and probably admix¬ 
ture of jute in certain articles, such as sail-cloths, must sooner or later be 
viewed as a criminal offence. The manufactures which occupy the atten¬ 
tion of our Indian companies are almost exclusively the various forms 
of gunnies. 

KYDIA. 

Kydia calycina, Roxb., Malvacej:. 

Vem . — Poln, piila, puli patha, potari, Hind.; Barranga, bhoti, C. P.; 

Kubinde , Nepal; Yaranga . vdrangada , Bom.; Knpasia , Ukiya; 

Potri, pedda kuttji, Tel. ; Dwabot , Burm. 

A small tree common in the forests of all parts of India and Burm: 
except the arid region. 

The inner bark yields a fibre. 


LAPORTEA. 

Laportea crenulata, Gandich., Urticace®. 

Vern. — Chorpatta, surat, Beng. ; Moringi, Nepal; Mrnhim-ma, Leixha; 
Afausti, Cingh.; Petya-kyi, Burm. 

A tree of Sikkim, Assam, Kastern Bengal, the West Coast, Ceylon, 
and Burma; with glossy, broad leaves and minute, stinging hairs. 

It yields a good fibre, which can be made into ropes and coarse clot" 

LASIOSIPHON. 

156 Lasiosiphon eriocephalus, Decne. 

Vera.—Naha, Cingh. 

A large shrub of Bengal and South India. 

The bark yields a fibre. 


LEPTADENIA. 

Leptadenia Spartium, Wight, Asclepiade^. 

Sya.— L. Jacquemontiana, Decnc. 

A small bush of the Himalaya on the Jumna, at Simla, &c. It receives 
its name Spartium most probably on account of its being used for ropes, 
baskets, &c., as Esparto Grass formerly was. 

Yields an excellent fibre, used in Sindh. Dr. Royle says it is used 
with Periploca aphylla, Decaisne, to form the ropes and bands used for 
wells, the combined fibres not being much affected by moisture. 
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Licuala peltata, Roxb., Palm®. 

The leaves of this palm are used in Assam for umbrellas, and in the’ 
Andamans for thatching. In Chittagong it forms a great part of the under¬ 
growth in some forests, notably the Kasalong Reserve, and its leaves, under 
the name of Kuruchipat, are universally used in the Hill tracts for thatching, 
and v?hen grass is scarce are largely exported to the plains. • 
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LINUM. 

Linum usitatissimum, Linn., Line*. 

Flax, Linen. 

Vern. —A hi, Hind.; Tisi, masina, Beng.j AUist, javasa , Pom. ; Alshi- 
virai , Tam.j Atasi, Tel. » 

Largely cultivated in f?engal and the North-West Provinces for its 
seeds; very rarely on account of its fibre, which in India is very inferior 
to Egyptian flax. 


LYGEUM. 

Lygeum Spartum, Graminfje. 

As the specific name implies, this grass is largely used for paper-mak¬ 
ing under the name of Esparto Grass. It is a rather handsome plant, 
with extensive root-stocks, which run about and ramify under the sand 
amongst which it grows. There are doubtless many grasses in India 
which might easily enough be used for paper-making, such as Saccharum 
Munja and S. Sara. Information as to experiments of this nature, with 
flowering samples for identification, are much required. See also next 
species. 
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MACROCHLOA. 

Macrochloa (? Stipa) tenacissima, Gramine*. 

A rush-like grass, growing plentifully on the sandy tracts of the 
Mediterranean Coast, especially in Spain, Algeria, Morocco and the 
Sahara. This is the true Esparto Grass, which, from remotpst times, has 
been used for making hats, mats, baskets, chairs, agricultural ropes, &c., 
and in which during later times an immense trade has arisen, for the 
manufacture of paper. Saccharum Munja has long been used for cordage, 
and forms a strong and useful rope* much used by boatmen in the North- 
West Provinces. Lists of I ndian substitutes for Esparto Grass, with all 
available information upon this subject, §nd flowering specimens for iden¬ 
tification, would be most acceptable. 


MALACHRA. 

Malachra capitata, L., Malvace*. 

Vern. — Fan-bhendi, BOM. 

It occurs throughout the hotter parts of India, from the North-West 
Provinces to the Carnatic, and thrives in Bombay and Bengal. The Flora 
of British Jndia remarks that this plant is not mentioned by Roxburgh 
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or included in Wallich’s Catalogue. It is probable, therefore, that it is 
only of recent introduction from South America. 

An erect annual, with broad heart-shaped leaves covered with stiff 
hairs. The flowers are yellow or white. 

It yields a fibre 8 to 9 feet long, with a--silvery lustre, and almost as 
soft as silk. 

Dr. King reports that for paper-making this does not seem to promise 
much. It has been experimented with in Bombay as a substitute for* jute 
and reported upon.favourab by the manager of the factory. 

Manilla Hemp (Musa textjlis), Musacee. 

This is one of the most valuable of fibres, the finer quality being used 
for fabrics, and the coarser, for cordage. Attempts, hitherto unsuccessful, 
have been mdde to introduce this plant. Experiments with indigenous 
wild plantains are more likely to prove successful, for there is every chance 
that one of those common in our tropical forests at the foot of the hills 
will prove as rich in fibre as the Philippine island plant. It is unsatisfac¬ 
tory to experiment with the cultivated fruit-yielding species, if it is desired 
to discover an Indian source of Manilla Hemp. (See also Musa textilis.) 


MAOUTIA. 

64 Maoutia Puya, Wedd., Urticace®. 

Vern. — Poi, pua, Hind.; Puya, Nepal; Kyinki, Lepcha ; Yenki, Limbu. 

A shrub, with very white leaves, found in the Himalaya from Garhwal 
eastward, the Khasia Hills and Burma, chiefly in old cultivations and 
up to 4,000 feet. 

It yields a strong fibre of very good quality, used to make fishing 
nets, net bags, twine and cloth. 


MARANTA. 

,65 Maranta dichotoma, Wall. , Scitamine,®. 

Syn.—P hkynium dichotomum , Poxb. 

Vem.— Pali , mukta - pati , puti - pati , Li eng. ; Thin, Burm. 

It grows in Eastern Bengal, Assam, the Coromandel Coast and Burma 

It yields the Shital-pati mats which are made of the split stems. 
These are smooth and cooling, and by Europeans are often placed under 
the sheets in a bed to prevent the mattress from being too heating. 
T. N. Mukharji, in his Amsterdam Catalogue, says-. “The stems are slit 
and made into smooth mats which, owing to their coolness, are largely 
used in the hot weather for sleeping on. Some of the finest cost about £5 
each.” Those in general use ayerage from R 2 to 3. 

MARSDENIA. 

66 Marsdenia Roylei, Wight, Asclepiade®. 

Vern.— Murkula , Hind. ; Pathor , Chenab; Tar , iteri . Salt Range ; 

Kurang, Simla. 

A small climber of the Eastern and Western Himalaya. 

It yields a fibre, of which fishing nets and strong ropes are manu¬ 
factured. 
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Marsdenia tenacissima, W. & A. 167 

Syn.— Asclepias tenacissima, Roxb . 

Vem.—? Haba (from Dymock). 

A climber of Kumaun, Qudh, Behar, and Bengal, and extending to 
Chittagong and Ava. 

Yields the silky fibre known as Rajmahal Fibre. A string, Roxburgh j 
says, broke with 248 lbs. when dry, and with 342 lbs. when wet, as cogi- 
pared with hemp, which broke with 158 and 190 lbs. 

This fibre has been much neglected. 


M. tinctoria, R. Br. 168 

Syn.— Asclepias tinctoria, Roxb. 

Vera.— Kali lara, Nepal; Ryom, UkpcHA. 

A climbing shrub of the North-Eastern Himalaya and Burr a. 

Like the preceding, this species yields a fibre, but it is collected on 
account of its dye more than'for its fibre. 


MELIA. 

Melia Azadirachta, Linn. 169 

The Neem or Margosa Tree, 

Vera.— Nim, Hind.; Asad-darakhf, neb, Pkrs. ; Kohumba, Guz.; 
Baka-yan, Bom. & Sind; Veypam, Tam.; Yapn, yepa, Tel.; 

Thimbawtamaka, Biirm. 

A large tree, planted and self-sown throughout the greater part of 
India and Burma. 

The bark yields a fibre, of which a specimen, supplied by the Madras 
Forest Department, was sent to the Amsterdam Exhibition. 


MELOCANNA. 

Melocanna bambusoides, Trim ., Graminf.*. 

Bamboo. 

Syn. — Bambusa daccifera, Roxb. 

Vern.— Mull, metunga, bish, Bkng. ; Kaoung-wa, Magh (Gamble).; 
Kayiniva, Burm. “ 

The common gregarious bamboo of (Jie Chittagong hills; might be 
used in paper manufacture. 

Specimens required, there being none in the present collection. 


MELOCHIA. 

Melochia velutina, Beddome, Sterculiaceje. 

Vera.— Al-abada, And. 

A small tree of the Andaman Islands, Burma, and Malay Archipelago. 
A strong fibre is prepared from the bark of this tree which, in the 
Andaman Islands, is called Betma-da. From this a stout cord is pre¬ 
pared which is woven into the turtle net of the Andaman Islands, known 
as Yito-tefiinga-da, 
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MELODINUS. 

Melodinus monogynus, Roxb., Apocynace®. 

Vem.— 

A tall, milky climber of Sikkim and thSKhasia Hills, and also indigen¬ 
ous-in Sylhet. 6 

The bark contains a quantity of fibrous matter, which the natives of 
Sylhet substitute for hemp. 


MEMORIALIS. 
173 Memorialis pentandra, Wedd., Urticace*. 

Vem.— Taiphal-jari, Garhwal. 

It is somewhat common in the lower hills. 
Yields a useful cordage fibre. (Atkinson.) 

218 ] Mezenkuri. See silk. 
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MORINGA. 

Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Moringeas. 

. The Horse Radish Tree. 

Vem. — Soanjnd, sanjnd, senjnu, Hind.; Sujana, sajna, Brno.; Sep at a, 
segava. Bom. j Smanjera, Sind ; Morungd, Tam. ; SaiUan, Tf.l. ; Dan- 
tha-lon, daintha, Burm. 

A tree wild in the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Chenab to Oudh ; 
commonly cultivated in India and Burma on account of its leaves, 
flowers, and pods, all of which are eaten. 

The bark yields a coarse fibre from which mats, paper, or cordage may 
be prepared. 
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Mulberry Cloth, or Mulberry paper cloth. 

Broussonetia papyrifera, Vent., Urticace®. 

Vem. — Molding , Burm. 

A small tree about 30 feet high, wild on the Martaban coast and in 
China, Japan and the South Sea Islands. 

The Japanese prepare their paper from the bark of this tree, and the 
Burmese their papier mAch6 trays ( Palabaik ), used like the slates of 
European school-boys. A coarse cloth is also prepared from it, used by 
the Karens and largely so by the South Sea Islanders. These savage 
islanders may be described as the inventors of the Ekman process for the 
extraction of fibre, having from time immemorial separated the paper mass 
from the fibre by boiling in an alkali. 


Munga. See silk. 


MUSA. 


Musa paradisiaca, Linn., Scitamine®. 

The Plantain. 

Vtm .- Kela , Hind., Bom.; Kola, Beng.; Kadali, Sans.; Vazhaip 
pazham, Tam.; Hugopyani, Burm. 

Extensively cultivated throughout India. 

A beautiful fibre is obtained from the stems, though inferior to that 
of the Manilla Hemp. The fibre is extracted in two ways, 1st, by fer- 
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mentation, and 2nd, by machine crushing. If the former course is to 
be followed, the trees are left to dry to a certain extent on the ground 
so as to lessen the weight of transporting. If the former^ the tree 
must be carried to the mill at once and passed under the rollers. About 
4 lbs. of fibre are obtained from each tree, the leaf petioles being 
reported as yielding the most valuable fibre, and relatively they contain 
more fibre than the trunk. After crushing the fibre is boiled to separate 
thevgluten, carbonate of soda and quicklime being used. To make 3 tons 
of fibre per day, it is necessary to have four boilers of 800 gallons each 
and to give five boilings in the day yielding 1.680 lbs.jOf fibre for each 
boiler. They require about 300 lbs. of soda and a proportionate amount 
of quicklime. The fibres of different quality should be kept separate 
in the boiling, the lighter fibres requiring only about six hours to bleach, 
while the darker require eighteen. A.lever is arranged to lift the boil¬ 
ing fibre to the tanks to be washed. The washing must be thorough, the 
fibre thereafter should be hung up to dry. ( Christy’s New Commercial 
Plants .) Considerable attention has of late years been attracted to the 
subject of plantain as a sofirce of paper. It cannot be doubted that a 
great future is before the paper industry of India, and that the thousands 
of plantain stems which are annually thrown away as useless by the natives 
will yet come to be greedily purchased for paper manufacture. 

Musa sapientum, Linn. 177 

The Banana. 

The vernacular names given under the preceding apply to this species. 

The stems may be used for the same purposes. There seems to be a 
promising future for plantain paper. 

M. textilis, Louis, Nees. 178 

Manilla Hemp. 

Vem. —Kail dir a, rdnakela, Bom. ( from Dymock.) 

A native of the Philippine Islands, now thoroughly introduced in the 
Madras Presidency. 

“ It has of late years been much employed for cordage of various 
kinds, especially when considerable strain is required, as in ropes for 
raising goods into warehouses or out of, mines. Some yachts, as well as 
many American vessels, have the whole of their rigging composed of 
Manilla Hf.mp, and this cordage, when worn out, can be converted into 
an excellent quality of paper. Though the plant yielding this fibre is not 
indigenous in India, nor extensively cultivated, it is yet extremely interest¬ 
ing, not only because it may easily be cultivated there, but because there 
are other species of the same genus which may be turned to the same 
useful account.” ( Royle .) See alio Manilla Hemp. 

NELUMBIUM. 

Nelumbium speciosum, wnid., Nymphceaces. .179 

Lotus. 

Vern. — Kanwal, Hind. ; Padma, Beng. ; Kamala , nilophar (pubbun, 

The seeds, Kamalakadi (doda), puboora) (from Dymock). Sind. ; 

Tamar ay, Tam. ; Tamara, Tel. 

Throughout India, extending as far to the North-West as Kashmir. 

The long stalks of the Lotus yield a sort of yellowish white fibre, 
which is qsed principally for the wicks of sacred lamps in Hindu temples; 
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and the Hindu doctors are of opinion that the cloth prepared from this 
fibre acts medicinally as a febrifuge. (Baden-Powell.) 

Further information and specimens might be supplied by the Punjab. 

ocimum: 

Ocimum Basilicum, L., Labiates. 

■ Var.—O. pilosum, Bentk., sp. Roxb. FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 464. 

Swef.t ( Basil. r 

Vem. —Baboi tulsi, babul ghds, Beng. ; Shahasfaram, Arab. ; Mavjirika (?), 
Sabzah, Dec.; Tirunilrup-pattiri, Tam.; Vibudipatri , Tel.; Kam 
kasturi, Kan. 

A shrubby; herbaceous plant, common throughout the damp tropi¬ 
cal forest of India and Burma. 

Spoils’ Encyclopedia gives the following curious fact regarding this 
plant which seems unknown £0 most other authors : — 

“ It is cultivated to a small extent in the Hugli district, on account of 
the strong fibre it yields for rope-making. The rope can be used only in 
the dry season as it rots in the rains. The fibre might be available for 
paper-making.” This was apparently extracted from Baboo Hem Chunder 
Kerr’s report on Jute, where mention is made of this fact, page 102. 
Babu T. N. Mukharji, in his Amsterdam Descriptive Catalogue, gives 
part of a letter from Mr. Bowstead of Haripur Factory in the Bhag'alpur 
district, Bengal, describing a fibre from a plant called Marva which has 
been identified with Ocimum pilosum? Artemisia vulgaris. The verna¬ 
cular name given is that of Eleusine coracana (a species of Millet). 
There is of course some mistake regarding the scientific names ascribed 
to this curious plant; but as considerable interest must be associated with 
the discovery, I beg to be supplied with specimens to enable me to accu¬ 
rately name the plant. The seeds of Ocimum Basilicum var. pilosum 
are largely used, especially by the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, to 
produce a refreshing and cooling drink. When thrown into water they swell 
and become surrounded with a thin gelatinous layer. That Artemisia 
vulgaris (Wormwood) could be eaten or yield a fibre seems highly improb¬ 
able, while Eleusine might be used as a paper-yielding fibre, and is cer¬ 
tainly eaten. 

6 dina. 

Odina Wodier, Roxb., Anacarihackj:. 

Vern. — Kiam.il, kimul, kamhii, jhingan, moiven. Hind. ; Jiyal, lohar-hhadi , 
Beng. ; Simati, moya. Bom. ; Wodier, Tam. ; Gumpini, dumpini, Tel. ; 
Hnabc, Bli km. 

A moderate-sized or large, deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract 
from the Indus eastward, ascending to 4,000 feel; found also in the forests 
of India and Burma. , 

The bark yields a coarse cordage, but a good bast, fibre. 

OPUNTIA. 

)puntia Dillenii, How., Cacteje. 

The Prickly Pear. 

Vera. — Nagphana, nagphansi, Hind. ; Pheni-mansa, Berg. ; Papashkali, 
Kan.; Chaffalsend, Dec.; Nagadali, Tam. 

An erect, fleshy, thorny shrub, common all over the arid and dry zones 
of India, and often planted as a hedge. It was originally brought from 
America.' (Gamble.) 
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PAN! 


A coarse fibre is obtained from it, suitable for the manufacture of 
paper. Dr. Bidie writes : “ Thisaboundg in every part of the country, and 
has become such a nuisance that large sums are expended ^annually 
in cutting it down, and burying it, on sanitary grounds.” Publfc money 
might with great advantage be spent in ascertaining if this nuisance 
could not be converted into a source of wealth. The supply would 
certainly never be in the least affected by the utilisation of the fibre for 
paper manufacture, and in a half pulp state it might be exported to Europe 
at a very low figure. 


nu; 


ORTHANTHERA, 


Orthanthera viminea, Wight., Asclepiadaceje. m 

Syn. —Apocvnka viminea, Wall. ; Leptadenia viminea, Bth., Hook. . 

Vefn. — Mahui, Hind, j Mown, lancbar, Trans-Indus ; Math, Be AS; Khip, 
Delhi j Kip, Sind; Cfapkia, KumauV. 

A glabrous shrub of the arid and northern dry region from Sind to 
Oudh. 

It yields a fibre, of which rope is made, often used in conjunction with 
that obtained from Leptadenia spartium, Wight, for Persian wa\pr wheels 
and moats in Sind and the Punjab. 


ORYZA. 

Oryza sativa, Linn., Gramine*. 

The Rice. 

The straw of the ordinary rice has been recommended as a paper 
material, especially the roots. 


183 
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PAiDERIA. 

Paederia fcetida, Linn., Rubiaceaj. 185 

Vent. — Gundali, Hind.; Gunda-bhaduli, Beng. 

From the Central and Eastern Himalayas, ascending to dn altitude of 
5,000 feet, southward to Malacca and westward to Bengal. Common 
around Calcutta, and also in Assam. 

The best fibre is obtained from plants which grow on the alluvial de¬ 
posits of rivers, as on the banks of the Brahmaputra. The fibre is strong 
and flexible, and has a silk-like appearance. The root is used in native 
medicine as an emetic. (Roxburgh.) Tlfe fibre has recently been attract¬ 
ing much attention in India. 


PANDANUS. 

Pandanus Attdamanensium, Fun., Pandaneje. 186 

A tree of the Andaman Islands. 

In the Andaman Islands various articles of apparel are made from the 
fibre, such As tail worn by the women. 
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Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd. 

The Fragrant Screwpine. 

Vein. — Keura, Hind., Bom. ; Kea, ketuki, keori, Rung. ; Mupnlik, kutnki, 
Tel. s Thalaytalum, tasthan, Tam. 3 Satthapu , Bn km.; Kaida, thala, 
Mal.; Muda-kaiyeya, Cingh. 3 Kahar, Arab. ; Kadi, Pers. 

A common, much-branched shrub, frequently planted on account of 
the powerful fragrance of the flowers, but wild on the coasts of South 
. India, Burma, and the Andamans. It is found abundantly in flenga], 
Madras, Straits Settlements and the South Sea Islands. 

“The leavfcs are composed of tough,longitudinal fibres, white and glossy, 
which enable them to be employed for covering huts, making matting, 
as well as for cordage, in the South Sea Islands 3 and in Mauritius for 
making sacks for coffee, sugar and grain.” {Him. Bot., p. 408.) 

The fibre from the leaves might be profitably used in the preparation 
of paper. 

1 

PARKINSONIA. 

Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn., Leguminos*. 

An introduced shrub, or small tree, now almost naturalised in India, 
especially in the arid zones, where it is grown as a hedge plant, parti¬ 
cularly in Madras. Curiously enough, I found it plentiful as a hedge 
plant in Manipur. 

It yields a fibre of a beautiful white colour, a sample of which was sent 
to the Exhibition of 1851 as a material for paper-making. The fibre 
is considered as wanting in strength, though it may be made useful for 
mixing with other fibrous substances and beaten into a half stuff. 
{Hoyle.) 


PARROTIA. 

Parrotia Jacquemontiana, Decaisne, Hamamelideje. 

Vera. — Pdser, Qeshara, po , kildr, kirru, Pb. 

A large, deciduous shrub of the North-West Himalaya, from the 
Indus to the Ravi, between 2,800 and 8,500 feet. 

The chief use of the wood is in basket-work and in the making of 
bridges on the Himalayan rivers. The twigs are very tough and flexible, 
and are twisted together to make thick ropes, often 300 feet long. 


PAVONIA. 

Pavonia odorata, Willd., , Malvacejd. 

, Veia.—Peramuti-pu, Tam. 3 Eira-kati, Tel. 

Cultivated in gardens for its fragrant flowers in the North-West Prov¬ 
inces, Sindh and Banda, Western Peninsula, Burma, and Ceylon. 

The plant yields a fibre. 

P. zeylanica, Cav. 

Vera. — Sittamutti, Tam. 

North-West Provinces, Sind, Western Peninsula, and Ceylon. 

The plant yields a fibre. 
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PERIPLOCA. 

Periploca aphylla, Decaisne, Asclepiadejs. 

Syn. — Campelepis viminea, Falc. 

Vern. — Buraye, Sind; Barrarra, bane, Trans-Indus ; Battia, Jiifium 
and Chenab. 

A shrub of the arid, dry northern zones of the Punjab and Sind. 

It yields a good fibre, which, Royle says, is used along with the fibre of 
Leptadenia Spartium to form the ropes, &c § required for wells and water- 
lifts ; the combined fibre is not much affected by the miisture. Stocks 
says: “ used for cordage j flowers fragrant, eaten by the natives, taste like 
raisins.” 

PHOENIX. 


[Part 


PJHO 
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Phoenix farinifera, WHld v Palm®. • 

Vein. — Chilta-eita, Tel.; Ichal, Kan. 

A small, almost stemless, palm of sandy lands, near the sea at Coringa. 
The leaves are used for making mats. 


P. paludosa, Roxb. 

Vern.-— Hintal, hital, golpatta, Beng.; Thinbaung, Burm. 

A soboliferous, often gregarious, palm of the Sunderbuns, Burma and 
Andaman Islands. 

Its leaves are used in the Sunderbuns to make rough ropes for tying 
boats and logs, and for thatching. 

P. sylvestris, Roxb. 

The Wild Date Palm. 

Vern.— Khajur, khaji, thalma, Hind.; Shindi, M^hr. ; Pedda, citu, 
Tel.; Peria-ectcham, Tam.; Ichal, Kan. 

A tree with ashy, grey foliage, wild and cultivated throughout India. 

The fibrous leaflets and the fibre from petioles are made into mats, 
ropes and baskets. * 

PHORMIUM. 

Phormium tenax, Liliacfje. 

New Zealand Flax. 

Originally a plant of New Zealand, now largely cultivated in waste 
lands bordering on the sea in tropical or warm temperate countries, such 
as St. Helena, Algiers, South France, an® the Orkney Islands. 

The fibre is soft, white, and of a silky lustre, and is now largely used 
for making ropes and paper. ' 

There does not seem to be much chance of this ever becoming an 
Indian fibre half so valuable as many indigenous Indian plants, although 
in some parts of the country it might easily enough be acclimatised. It 
is stronger than either flax or hemp. It is naturally white and takes 
colour freely. “ 

Mr. Cameron says that this plant has been introduced, and succeeds 
well, in the South Wynaad. On exposed grass-land, at an elevation of 
a,ooo to 3,Qoo feet, it grows with great vigour. 
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PINUS. 

Pinus.sylvestris, Linn., Conifer®. 

The Silver Fir. 

By the Ekman process this or any other species of pine wood may 
be reduced to a cellulose pulp and made from the boiler direct into paper, 
which, without the aid of a microscope, cannot be distinguished from 
paper made from ordinary fibres or linen. 

Pita Fibre. "See Agave americana. 


POLLIN'IA. 

Pollinia eriopoda, Trim., Gramine®. 

Syn.— Andropogon involutus, Sttnd.; Spodiopogon angustifolils, 
Trim. 

This is the plant which yields the fibre made into Babar strings, so 
largely used in the tract between the Jumna and the Sarda. It is parti¬ 
cularly abundant in the Garhwal Himalaya, and Stewart suggests mat it 
might be found useful as a paper material. See also Eriophorum corno- 
sum (Wall). 


POLYALTHIA. 

Polyalthia longifolia, Benth. Hook./., Anonace®. 

Syn. — UVARIA LONGIFOLIA, Lam. ; GuaTTEKIA LONGIFOLIA, Wall. 

VeTtt.— Asok, dehddri. Hind. ; Asoka, as ip Ala, Bom. ; Assothi, Tam. ; Asakd 
devadaru, Tel. 

A large, evergreen tree with smooth bark, wild in Ceylon, and planted 
as an avenue tree throughout Bengal and South India. 

A good bast fibre was shown me by Babu T. N. Mukharji, which was 
said to have been prepared from the inner bark of this tree and sent to 
the Amsterdam Exhibition. 


POUZOLZIA. 

Pouzolzia viminea, Wedd, Urticace®. 

Vem.— Chhota kiail, Nepal; Kyingbi, Lepcha. 

A shrub or small tree, with thin grey bark, of Kumaun, Nepal, Sik¬ 
kim, Eastern Bengal, Assam, and Chittagong, ascending to 5,000 feet. 
The bark is used to make ropes. 


SACCHARUM. 

Saccharum fuscum, Roxb; Gramine®. 

Van.—Pati-hori, Beng. ; Kilik, N. W. P. j Tat, neja, Himalayan names. 

The culms are used in the manufacture of pens and screens; the leaves 
and reeds, for thatch ; and the leaf-sheaths, like those of most wild species 
of this genus, may be used to supply the fibre from which the sacrificial 
thread is prepared. 
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Saccharum Mara, Roxb. 

Vem. — Sarpat, sara, sarhara, shur. Hind, ; Sara, shar, Beng. ; Cundra, 
Tel., Sans. 

Common in the plains. 

The fibre is inferior to S. Munja. The reeds are used for matting', 
thatching, chairs, &c. The flower tops may be used as a paper material. 
It is used in Mirzapur for tow-lines, and must, therefore, possess tenacity 
and strength. {Atkinson.) 

The leaves are sometimes made into mats, and bundles of the stems 
of this or other species of Saccharum are used for floating heavy timber 
on the rivers. Coldstream states, the young flowering tops are regarded 
as good fodder for milch cows, and that Hhe poor people i- the Punjab 
eat the pith. The root of this species, and that of S. Munja and 
S. spontaneam, are used by the natives as a medicine unjer the name of 
Darba ganda. It is burned near women after child-birth, or near scalds, 
its smoke being regarded as beneficial. (Stewart.) 

9 

S. Munja, Roxb. 

Munj Grass. 

Vem.— Munja, , irki, the upper half of culm; Seutha, sarpat, the lower 
half; the Hade and sheath yie'd the strong cordage known as Munj-sar- 
kanda (or kana), sarra, Pb. 

This grass is common in North India. 

It is useful in the manufacture o. strong ropes, strings, mats, and paper. 
For ropes it is much valued on account of its elasticity and strength, and a 
power of resisting moisture, common t" few other fibres. The Sirki is used 
for thatching, covering carts, and constructing exceedingly cheap chairs. 
Under the name of Vind and Munj, a large quantity of the products of 
this plant reach the plains of the North-West Provinces from the lower 
hills. (Atkinson.) It is very abundant in the Punjab, often covering 
whole tracts of country, its tufted masses constituting a formidable obstacle 
to agricultural progression, it being almost impossible of extermination. 

The flower-heads and sheaths of this plant constitute the best paper 
grass material in India. The ban-munj is the flower sheath from which’ 
the natives prepare a (me thread. 

Munja and several species of Saccharum is largely used in the Upper 
India Paper Mill near Lucknow. 

Specimens of the different plants so u%ed, and of the ropes, thread, 
paper or paper half stuff much required. 


SACCH. 

RUM. 
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S. officinarum, Linn. 

The Sugar-cane, 

Vern. — fjkh, gannd, Hind., Beng^ ; Usa Mahr. 

The refuse of the sugar-cane mill has been recommended as a paper 
material. 


204 


S. semidecumbens, Roxb. 

Vem.—Khori, Beng. 

This species is used indiscriminately with S. fuscum. 

S. spontaneum, Linn. 

Vern .—Kans, kagara, kosa, kus, Hind. ; Kash, Beng.; Kellu-gaddi, Tel. ; 
Khan'kahu, Sind. ; Kahi, kins, Pb. j Kasd, Sans. ; Kagara, Mahr. 
Common in Bengal, the Sub-Himalayan tract and Bundelcund. 

The grass is used to make rope and mats and for thatching; and pens 
are made of -its reeds. It is given as fodder to buffaloes and elephants. 
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SALIX. 

Salix babylonica, Linn Salicineje. 

The Weeping Willow. 

VetlU—Bisa, bada, bed, katira, majn&n, Pb.j Giur, Kashmir; Tissi, Nepal. 

It is cultivated in North India. Said by Stewart to be indigenous i* 
the Sulai man Range. 

The branches are made into baskets. 

S. daphnoides, Vill. 

Vem.-- Bed, bidiii, betsa, hashal, Pb. ; Yur, Kashmir; Chant;ma. West 
Tibet; Bichang, Lahoul. 

A shrub of the North-West Himalaya, both on the outer ranges and 
in the inner arid tract. It extends to the Alps and the mountains ol 
Central Europe. 

The twigs are used for baskets. 

S. tetrasperma, Roxb. 

Vem. — Bed, bent, baishi, Hind.; Parti jama, Bfng. ; tail a, bains, 
N. W. India; Bis, beis, bitsa, bin, magsher, safedar, Pb. ; Yir, Kashmir; 
Bilsa, Oudh; Bhesh, Garo; Bhi, Ass.; Wal/unj, Bom.; Niranji, 
Kan.; Momaka, Burm. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree, found throughout India, on river- 
banks and moist places, and in the Himalayan Valleys, ascending to 6,000 ’ 
feet. 

The twigs are made into baskets. 

S. Wallichiana, And. 

Vern. —Bwir, Pii. ; Bhains, bhangli, katgili, N. W. P. 

A large shrub of Afghanistan, Kashmir, Himalaya, eastward to Bhutan, 
ascending to 9,000 feet. 

The branches are made into baskets. 


SANSEVIERIA. 

Sansevieria zeylanica, Wind., H^modoraceje. 

The Bow-string Hemp. 

Syil. —It seems doubtful if the Bengal plant (S Roxburghiana) should be 
viewed as the same as that m.et with in Ceylon. 

'Veia.—Murba, murahara, murgli, Beng. ; Murgali, Dec.; Mallai, 
mangi, Salem ; Ghonasaphan, Mahr. ; Tshama-cada, chaga, saga, 
Tel. ; Marttl, Tam. ; "Marura, Sans. 

' A stemles.s bush with a rosette of 6 to 8 succulent leaves, the inner ones 
being often 4 feet long and ending in a long straight spine; scape rising 
from the centre 1 to 2 feet long, flowers greenish, white, erect 4 to 6 toge¬ 
ther in clusters. (Compare with Yucca gloriosa.) 

It makes its appearance on the coast of Bengal, extending to the Madras 
Presidency, common on the Coromandel Coast, in great abundance in Cum- 
bum and in Dindigul District. It is also plentiful in Ceylon extending to 
Java, the coast of China, and Africa. It is probable that the Java and 
African plants are distinct species, the latter bearing the name of 
S. guineensis. 
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From the succulent leaves is extracted a beautiful, soft, silky fibre, held 
in high esteem by the natives on account of its elasticity and its consequent 
suitableness for bow-strings. Sir W. Jones says : “ From the.leaves of 
this plant the ancient Hindus extracted a very long, elastic thread, called 
Afaurvt, of which they made bow-strings, and which for that reason was 
ordained by Menu to form the sacrificial zone of the military classes.” 
This fibre was mistaken by Roxburgh for the China grass (Rhea). It is 
easily cultivated and associated with Yucca fibre and deserves every atten¬ 
tion. Specimens of dried leaves, of the root, and of the fibre and the fabrics 
manufactured from it should be suppliedtby Madras. J"he fibre is much 
valued in Europe for ropes used in deep-sea dredgings, and makes a very 
superior paper. • 


SARCOCHLAMYS. 

Sarcochlamys pulcherrima, Gaudich, Urticaceje. 

Syn.— Urtica pulcherrima, Roxb. 

Vem. — Tsatyci, sapsha, Bukm. 

A large, handsome shrub with tri-nerved leaves, grey beneath ;> common 
in Eastern Bengal and Burma, especially in deserted cultivation. 

The liber gives a good fibre for ropes. 


SESBANIA. 

Sesbania aculeata, Pers., Leguminosas. 

Vem.— Dhanicha, Beng. ; Kdn-sevari, Mahr. ; Erra-jilgua, Tel. 

This plant is found in Bengal and South India. 

A strong fibre is extracted from its stalks, which is made into ropes 
and fishing nets, as water cannot act upon it. This fibre is considered 
superior to jute in strength and durability. It is best suited for the manu¬ 
facture of cordage, for which purpose it is preferred to Crotolaria and 
Corchorus- t 


s. segyptica, Pers. 

Syn. -iEschynomene sisban, Roxb. 

Vem. — Jail, jhinjan, janjhan. Hind.; Jayanti, Bent,.; Rrwri , Berar j 
She wart, Dec. ; Sevari, MahiJ. ; Suiminta, Tel. j Yethagyi, Bukm. 

A soft-wooded tree, cultivated in many parts of India and Burma, wild 
in tropical Africa. * 

The bark is made into rope. 


S. Grandiflora, Pers., Leguminosje. 

Syn.— /Eschynomene grandiflora, Roxb .; Agati grandiflora, Desv. 
Vem. — Basna, Hind. ; Buka, bak, Beng. ; Shevari, agasta, Mahr. ; Agati, 
Tam .•' Attest, Tel.; Poukpan, Burm. 

Cultivated throughout India and Burma; a doubtful native. 

A handsome, small tree with pink flowers. The inner bark appears 
to be likely to yield good fibre. ( Dymock.) 
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SIDA. 

Sida carpinifolia, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Syn.—S. acuta. Burn. ; S. lanceolata, Roxb. 

Vcm—Kareta, Beno., Hind.; Tupaxariya, Mahr.; Vatta-tirippi, Tam.; 
Chitimuti, Tel. 

A small plant found chiefly in South India. 

A good fibre is obtained from the stems. 

S. cordifolia, Linn. 

Vern. — Bijband, muttava, Hind. ; Berela , bala, Beno. 

A small weed generally found in moist places. 

The plant _*i“lds a fine, while fibre. 

S. rhombifolia, Linn. 

Vern. — Swet-berela, Beno. ; Athiballa-chettu, Tam. 

It grows abundantly in Northern Bengal in the rainy season. 

The bark of this plant yields, according to Dr. Roxburgh, a large quan¬ 
tity of very delicate, flaxy fibre. Spons’ Encyclopaedia says that it affords 
much fibre, having great strength, and average length and fineness. 


Silks and Silk-worms. 


Silk is produced by two families of I.epidopterous insects called Bomby- 
cidae and Satumiidae. The first of these two families comprises four genera, 
viz., Bombyx, Ocinara, Theophila, Trilocha. 


BOMBYX. 

The Bombyx includes six species, enumerated by Mr. Frederic Moore 
in a list published in Mr. Thos. Wardle’s Hand-book of the Wild Silks of 
India. They are as follows, and form the class of worms commonly 
known as “ the domesticated silk-worm,” or “ the mulberry silk-worm ” :— 

B. arracanensis, Hutton. 

The Burmese silk worm, domesticated in Arracan, said to have been 
introduced from China through Burma; yields several broods annually ; 
cocoons larger than the Bengar monthly species. 

B. crcesi, Hutton. 

The Nistri or Madrasi of Bengal, introduced from China; domes, 
ticated in Bengal; yielding seven or eight broods of golden yellow 
cocoons in the year, of larger size than B. sinensis. 

B. fortunatus, Hutton. 

The desi (commonly spelt da see) of Bengal; yields several broods 
annualK’, spinning the smallest cocoon of a golden yellow colour. 
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Bombyx mori, Linn. 

The common silkworm, domesticated in China, Bokhara, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Persia, South Russia, Turkey, Egypt, and Algeria, Italy, t France, 
and Spain, in all of which countries it produces but one crop annually, 
spinning the largest cocoon and the best silk of a golden yellow, or 
white. 

B. sinensis, Hutton. 

The Sina, Cheena, or small Chinese monthly worm of Bengal, partially 
domesticated in Bengal, where it was intrpduced from China; produces 
several broods in the year; cocoon white and yellow. ‘ 

» 

B. textor, Hutton. 

The Boropulu of Bengal, domesticated in South Chi.^j and Bengal; 
an annual only, producing a white (sometimes yellow) cocoon, of a differ¬ 
ent texture and more flossy than B. mori. 

% 

The other three genera, commonly classed amongst wild silk-worms, 
are, as follows:— 


OC INARA. 

O. diaphana, Moore. 

Khasia hills. 

O. lactea, Hutton . 

Mussooree, North-west Himalaya up to Kulu, feeds on Ficus venosa, 
spinning a small, yellow cocoon, yielding several broods during the sum¬ 
mer. 

O. moorei, Hutton. 

Mussooree, North-west Himalaya, also found in DehraDun ; also feeds 
on Ficus venosa as well as on the wild fig, spinning a small, while cocoon ; 
it is multivoltine. 


THEOPHUA 

T. bengalensis, Hutton. 

The wild silk-worm of Lower Bengal, discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta feeding on Artocarpus lacoocha; found also at Ranchi, in 
Chota Nagpur. 

T. huttoni, Westwood. 

The wild silk-worm of the North West„H imalaya. A wild species, the 
worms being found abundantly feeding on the indigenous mulberry in 
the mountain forests of the North West Himalaya. 0 * 

T. mandarina, Moore. 

The wild silk-worm of Chekiang, North China. Worms stated to feed 
on wild mulberry trees, spinning a white cocoon. 

T. religiosa, Heifer. 

The Jori of Assam and Deo-muga of Cachar; feeds on the bur tree 
(Ficus indies) and the pi pul (F. religiosa). 

o 
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T. sherwilli, Moore. 

The wild si lk-worm of the 
Sikkim). 


South East 


Himalaya (also 


found 


in 


TRILOCHA. 


232 


r. varians, Walker. 

North and South India.' 


,k- MULBERRY SILK INDUSTRY. 

The domesticated or mulberry silk-worms form an industry quite 
distinct from that connected with the wild silks. Mr. L. Liotard, 
in a memorandum just published by the' Government of India, gives a 
full account of the industry, and the following extracts are taken from 
it:— 

“ The multivoltine worms are confined chiefly to Bengal, where they 
produce three chief crops, locally termed bunds, i. e., three seasons of 
hatching, feeding, spinning and gathering the cocoon. The November 
bund extends from 1st October to end of February, the March bund 
from 1st March to 30th June, the July bund from 1st July to 30th Sep¬ 
tember. The worms thrive best in the cold season, *. e., in the Octobcr- 
February bund. In this bund the boro-poloo, or annual worm, is also 
reared in Murshedabad and a few other places. The March bund is not 
so good; and the rainy season bund is the worst. 

“In Upper India and in Kashmir the univoltine worms are those 
usually reared; the rearing takes place in February and March; and the 
eggs obtained in the latter month are stored in cool places or sent to the 
hills to preserve them from the effects of the summer heat. Towards 
the middle of the following February, when the mulberry trees send forth 
new leaves, the eggs arc brought back to the rearing houses and allowed 
to hatch. 

In Bengal .—“ The cultivation of the mulberry and the rearing of 
the worms are conducted by the peasantry and by two different classes 
the cultivator of the mulberry and the rearer of the worms of 
people who are under no obligation but their own interests. The 
destination of the cocoons is two-fold : they are as a rule either sent to 
small native filatures where the silk is roughly wound and usually con¬ 
sumed in the hand-looms cf the country, or consigned to Madras, or to 
the Bombay mills; or they are brought to the great European factories in 
Bengal where, after being reeled - by steam machinery, the silk is con¬ 
signed direct to Europe. The chief silk-producing districts are Raj- 
shahye, Murshedabad, Malda, Birbhum and Midnapur, with Nuddea, 
Bankura, Bogra and Rungpur of less importance * * *.” 

The industry has, during several years, been in a declining condition. 
Mr. Liotard says:— 

“ Different opinions have been advanced to account for the decline in 
the silk industry of Bengal. The extensive importation from Japan and 
China to Europe since the opening of the Suez Canal—the larger yield 
of recent seasons in Italy and France which receive regular supplies of 
silk-worm eggs from Japan—the indifferent quality of the Bengal silk, and 
the probable fact that the demand for silk goods has not kept pace pro¬ 
portionately with the increased supply thrown upon the market—have all 
been brought forward as so many causes of the stagnatibn and gradual 
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decline of the Bengal silk industry j and perhaps there is some truth in 
each and all of these opinions. “ But there seems to be evidence to lead 
to the belief that of the European and native sections of the industry, it 
is the European that has suffered the more seriously. In Rajshahye, 
the native is. almost entirely in the hands of the European section), 
and the European section complains of the obstinacy with which the 
native workers in silk demand high prices in the face of the active 
competition with Bengal silk which nas set in from Europe, China, 
and Japan. The native section, however, does not seem ready to lower 
their prices, or accept any radical change of custom. The Bengal worm 
suits its circumstances; it eats little comparatively, and thrives on the im¬ 
mature or shrub mulberry leaf which is renewed at every cutting; it is 
considered less troublesome in rearing, and spins often, being multivoltine, 
except in Murshedabad and Midnapur, where the annual worm ( boro- 
poloo) is reared. The silk thread obtained is wanting ?n wiriness, and a 
bad system of reeling makes the threads crusty and an abomination to 
the European silk-thrower. The European firms, who have so great a 
stake in the Indian industry, have repeatedly made efforts to bring im¬ 
provements in the native system of rearing and reeling. But the natives 
care little about that so long as their industry goes on according to custom, 
and they can raise and dispose of their produce by reeling it off themselves 
fur despatch to other parts of India. European firms find themselves 
compelled to buy the native produce or close their filatures. These 
facts may lead to the inference that the native section can go on prosper¬ 
ing whatever may happen to the European section ; but the Collector of 
Malda is of a contrary opinion; he writes : 

“ ‘ If the European-supervised silk filatures were closed, the native silk industry 
would still thrive for a long' timej but undoubtedly such collapse would recoil upon 
it and be disastrous to the native silk industry which is so largely subsidised and in¬ 
directly guided by European capitalists. Without that capital and guidance and 
support the native silk industry would, it is believed, become very precarious, and 
collapse after a time.’ 

“The native section, however, is not without its vicissititudes : sometimes 
the worms fail to spin from extremes of heat and coldj from too much 
rain and cloudy weather in their last stage, and from the want of oppor¬ 
tune showers for the mulberries. Sometimes, when the rainy season is 
good, mulberry leaves are abundant and then the crop of cocoons is fine, 
and there is a glut in the native silk market, which brings down the price 
of cocoons and of reeled silk; sometimes again, the silk crops in France, 
Italy and China are very good and the market for Indian silk is-then 
very bad. Lastly, the rents of land under mulberry cultivation are exces¬ 
sively high, and this, which is not the least of the drawbacks, enhances the 
cost of producing silk, tempts the rearers to give the very least quantity 
of leaf required, and causes, by a semi-state of starvation of the worms, 
the weakness in the silk which renders it difficult to reel without break¬ 
age.” 

North-West Provinces .—Certain experiments made by Government 
from 1875 to 1882 to ascertain the suitability of the natural condi¬ 
tions of Dehra Dun for the rearing of the annual mulberry silk-worm 
gave encouraging results, and Messrs. Lister & Co., of Bradford (Eng¬ 
land), took over the whole enterprise and received an assignment of 
land in that district for the carrying out of the industry. They have at 
present an agent who supplies eggs to the native cultivators and purchases 
the cocoons from them on behalf of his firm, besides himself rearing certain 
quantities. Elsewhere in the Provinces there is little or no silk produced ; 
the raw material is generally obtained from Bengal and manufactured in¬ 
to cloths in a few places, and Bengal also sends manufactured articles. 
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Punjab. —Messrs. Lister & Co. have agents in the Kangra and Gur- 
daspur districts, who supply eggs to the cultivators and purchase the 
cocoons produced, which they reel in the filature here established by their 
firm.* 

In the other Provinces the production of mulberry silk has not 
gained any importance, and trials made to introduce or develop the 
small existing industry, have so far not been fruitful of any marked results. 
The manufacture of silk cloths, plain and embroidered, continues, however, 
as of old to be done in several places in (he Punjab, the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, Madras and British ^Burma, with the raw material imported either 
from China, Persia or Bengal. 

The exports (Indian) of silks, raw and manufactured, to other countries 
by sea have been as follows during the last three years :—• 


1 

L 

2 

• 

- B — - 

4 

5 

6 

I 

8 

9 

10 

Official 

years. 

Meaning of 
the figures. 

Haw silk. 

ChuHRum 
or waste 

Bilk. 

f 

00 

9 

O 

O 

8 

Thread for sew¬ 
ing. 

Piece 

goods. 

* 

-2f.g 

c* 

Vs 

"5 Mjg 

J S o 

Other sorts. 

.2 

to 

<U 

9 

C9 

> 8 
fj A 
© 2 

1880-81 

Quantities . 

550,665 

733.464 

18,44?' 1,630 

2,127,576 

215,391 

114 


Values 

48.40,343 

6,26,732 

14,943 

8,144 

20,04,065 

2,15,026 

912 

77,10,165 


Quantities . 

340,750 

747.693 

28,583 

271 

2,126,635 

124,630 

440 


1881-82. | 

Values 

30.17,275 

8.34.213 

31.143 

1,397 

20,57,722 

1,55,282 

1,765 

60,98,797 

1882-83 | 

Quantities . 

501.576 

834,415 

23.452 

107 

2,589,217 

202.847 

88 


Values 

44,10.415 

10,04,361 

26,656 

667 

25,19,997 

2.43,890 

1,200 

82,07,186 


Noth.—T he quantities in Cols. 8 4, 5, 6 and U are lbs ; those in Cols. 7 and 8 are yds.; the 
values are overrtfwhere rupees. 


The provinces whence the exports proceed are :— 


Official 

years. 

• 

a 

Nature of Silk. 

■ 

• 

Indian silks 

EXPORTED FROM 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Sindh. 

Madras. 

B. Burma. 



« 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



R aftw .... 

48,12,407 

27,841 

95 





Cbussum or waste 

5,98,502 

26,730 


1,500 




Cocoons 

14,803 



140 




Thread for sewing . 

8,026 

33 

85 

... 




Piece goods 

I7.47.zi8 

219,482 

663 

35,575 

1,127 



Goods of silk mixed with 








other materials 

60,459 

•, 51,985 

«I20 

2,462 




Other sorts 



900 

12 

... 



Total 

72,4*, 415 

4,26,071 

1,863 

39,689 

1,127 
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Official 
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1882-83 A 



INDIAN SILKS 

EXPORTED FRQjM 


Nature of Silk. * 

i 

bo 

0 

0 

CQ 

Bombay. 

JB 

0 

c /3 

Madras. 

B. Burma. 

• 


Rs. * 

Rs. 

Rs.* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw .... 

29,70,024 

44,023 

i,Soo 

1,428 

... 

Chussum or waste . 

7,87,878 

40,364 


5 , 97 ' 

... 

Cocoons .... 

31,148 



5 

... 

Thread for sewing . 

245 

552 

600 


... 

Piece goods . . . 

Goods of silk mixed with 

17.93,848 

2,44,466 

916 

18,387 

'05 

other materials . • 

17 . 73 '* 

'» 35,'°2 

... 

1,929 

520 

Other sorts 

1,120 

... 

... 

645 

... 

Total 

56,01,984 

4 , 64,507 

3.316 

28,365 

625 

Raw .... 

44,06,073 

4,342 

... 

... • 

_ 

Chussnm or waste . 

9,62,819 

28,471 

... 

' 3 ,« 7 ' 

... 

Cocoons .... 

21,956 


.. 

4,700 

... 

Thread for sewing . 

... 

667 

... 


Piece goods . 

Goods of silk mixed with 

23,12,092 

1 , 88,547 

1,346 

' 7,967 

45 

other materials 

44,°59 

1 , 97,564 


2,267 

... 

Other sorts 


1,200 

... 


... 

Total 

77 , 46,999 

4,20,791 

1,346 

38,005 

45 


The countries to which the exports proceed are shown in the next table ; 
the figures are those of 1882-83 


Countries to 
which export¬ 
ed. 

Raw silk. 

Waste silk. 

Cocoons. 

! 

• 

Piece goods. 

Goods of silk 
mixed with 
other mate¬ 
rials. 

Othej sorts. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

France 

14,51,268 

8 , 73,395 

... 

6,38,111 

• •• 

• •• 

29,62,774 

Italy 

26,00,251 

6,200 

... 

6,000 



26,12,451 

United Kingdom 

3,03,204 

1,24,766 

26,656 

' 5 ,", 3 " 


1,867 

' 9 , 6 f ,'47 

Arabia 

Straits Settle- 

3,282 

... 

... 

87,964 

73 , 742 * 

... 

1,64,988 

ments 

... 


... 

51,746 

29,547 

... 

81,293 

^Aden . . 




34,434 

40,352 

... 

74,786 

Mauritius . 




73 , 85 ' 


73 , 85 ' 

Turkey in Asia . 

5',733 

... 

... 

15,214 

2,449 


69,396 

Persia . . 

... 

... 


39,003 

16,542 

... 

55,545 

Other countries . 

',334 

... 


62,363 

81,258 

... 

', 44,955 

Total . 

• 

44,10,415 

10,04,361 

26,656 

25 , 19,997 

2 , 43.890 

1,867 

82,07,186 
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The family of Saturnldae comprises eleven genera, under which are 
grouped nearly 400 species, all of which are silk-spinners. The eleven ' 
genera may be noticed m alphabetcal order 


233 

234 

235 

236 


237 


I.ACTIAS, 

Includes five species known in India. 

A ignescens, Moore. 

' q 

Andaman Isles. 

A. leto, Doubleday. 

Inhabits Sikkim, Khasia Hills and Sibsagor. 

A. mcenas, Doubledav. 

Sikkim and Khasia Hills. 

A. Selene ( McLeay.) 

Inhabits Mussouri, Sikkim on the north; Khasia Hills, Shillong 
Sylhet and Sibsagar on the east, and Madras on the south. Feeds on 
the following trees 

1st.—Coriaria nepalensis, Wall. 

A shrub of the Himalaya, found from Murree to Bhutan and in 
Sikkim. 

2 nd.—Juglans regia, Linn. 

The Walnut. 

Vera .—Akhrot, Hind., Beng.; Krnal, Lepcha. 

Wild in the north-west and Sikkim Himalaya, often also cultivated. 

3rd. —Odina wodier, Roxb. 

Vera, tjiyal. Beng ; Kashmala , Hind. ; Gampina, Tel. 

A deciduous tree met with throughout the hotter parts of India, and 
along the foot of the Himalaya to Assam, Burma and the Andamans. 

4th.—Pieris ovalifolia D. Don. 

Vem.— Ayar, Hind. ; Anjir, Nepal ; Piasay, Bhutan ; Kangshior, Lep¬ 
cha. 

A tree or shrub common in the Khasia Mountains and in the Hima¬ 
laya from Bhutan tq Kashmir, also in British Burma. 

5 th. Pramus Census, Linn. 

The wild Cherry. • 

Cultivated in the North-West Himalaya. 

A. sinensis. Walker. 

Found up Ao now in North China. 


II. ANTHER/EA. 

Antheraea. a genus of silk-worm moths belonging to the sub-order 
Heterocera, of which the most valuable are the Tusfer, Munga and 
Mezaakuii. 

The following enumeration of the Indian Economic species belonging 
to this genus has, in substance, been taken from Mr. Moore’s brief 
classification, published in Mr. T. Wardle's Hand-Book of the Wild Silks 
of India. It will be found to indicate the chief regions where the more 
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Antheraea andamana, Moore, Heterocera. 

An allied species to the common Tusser, inhabiting the South Andaman 
Island. 


SILK 

SIX 

WOi 


A. assama, Heifer. 

The Miinga of Assam, also found in Sikkim; in Assam it is exten¬ 
sively cultivated, often in a state of domestication, although the insect 
produces the best silk when reared upon the trees in the jungles in* a 
semi-wild condition. A considerable export trade exists from Assam in 
Munga silk-yarn. 

A. frithii, Moore. 

A common species, found in the hot valleys below Darjeeling, and to a 
certain extent along the outer ranges of* the Himalaya. jBcending to 2,000 
feet, also in Sikkim. The fibre is reported as finer than that obtained from’ 
the ordinary Tusser. 

A. helferii, Moore. 

Met with along with A. Frithii in the sub-tropical East Himalayan 
valleys. 

A. mezankuri, Moore. 

This yields the Mezankuri silk of Assam, a fibre nearly white, and 
valued at about 50 per cent, above that of Munga. 

Specimens of the cocoons, of the silk yarns and fabrics prepared from 
this insect should be procured from Assam; also all available informa¬ 
tion. The worm feeds upon Tetranthera polantha Wall, the Mezankuri 
of Assam. It is stated to be abundant. 

A. mylitta, Drury. 

The Tusser silk-worm. This well-known and valuable insect seems to 
be met with throughout the low hills of the central plateau of India. 

A. nebulosa, Hulton. 

This worm is reported to be met with in the jungles of Colong, Sing- 
bhum and Chutia Nagpur. 

A. perrottei- Gu&r. Men. . 

A silk-worm, said to be a native of Pondicherry, reported to produce 
four broods a year. 

A. roylei, Moore. 

This is the oak-feeding silk-worm of the North-West Himalaya (Simla, 
Masuri, Almora, &c.); also foupd in Sikkim. The cocoon is large and 
very tough ; but as it is reared successfully in houses, it is regarded as 
capable of improvement and development. 

A. siwalika, Moore. 

This is the Tusser worm met with on the submontane distnets of the 
Punjab. This species feeds upon the Zizyphus Jujuba (her or beri), and is 
found plentiful in Hoshiarpur District. 

Antheraea assama, Heifer. 

The 'Munga Silk-Worm. 

Vent.— Miinga, muga, Ass. 

This insect is met with chiefly in Assam, extending east to the Naga 
hills and * the mountains of North Burma, including Silhet and Cachar, 
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and extending south to Tipperah. In Cachar and the Naga hills 
I am not aware that the cocoons are even collected, although, in some 
districts, they are quite plentiful. In his Hand-Book of the Indian Wild 
Silks, Mr. Wardle gives a map of the Munga silk, showing it to be found, 
in addition to the above localities, far atay to the west in Dehra Dun, 
and across the Peninsula at Dhurrumpur in the Bombay Presidency. 
This is apparently founded upon a remark made by Mr. Geoghegan 
‘hat it is met sparingly at Dehra Dun; but in the text of his work 
Mr. Wardle makes no mention of these localities. It would be exceedingly 
interesting to know if the bisect is actually met with so far away from 
Assam, and to what extent. Specimens of the cocoons, yarn and fabrics, 
along with information, would be most interesting from the Dun and 
from Dhurrumpur. 

This insect i<- to a certain extent, domesticated in Assam, being reared 
in houses, but it is found to produce better and more productive cocoons 
when let go wild on the trees around the cultivator’s house. It is stated to 
have five broods a year. The breeders of .Upper Assam annually import 
their seed cocoons from Kamrup, all attempts to successfully perpetuate 
the species in domestication having failed. Breeding cocoons cost Rs. 2 
per thousand. 

The worm is described by Dr. Brandis ( Indian Forester, Vol. V, p. 35) 
and by Mr. Hugon and other authors as feeding in Assam upon the 
following trees:— 

1st.—Cinnamomnm obtusifolium, Nees. 

Ram-teepat , Beng. ; Patichanda, Ass. 

A large, evergreen tree of the outer Himalaya, ascending to altitude 
7,000 feet. The Munga silk-worm sometimes feeds upon the leaves of 
this tree. 

and.—Cylicopodaphne nitida, Meissn. 

Kotoloah, Ass. 

A large tree of East Bengal, Assam and Burma, on the leaves of which 
the Munga silk-worm sometimes feeds. This is most probably the 
Kontooloa referred to by Hugon. 

3rd.—Michelia Champaca, Linn. 

Champa, or Champaca, Beng. ; Titasappa, Ass.; Oulia champ, Nf.p. 

A tall, evergreen tree, with large, yellow, strongly-scented flowers. 
Cultivated throughout India, wild in Nepal, Bengal and Assam. 

Captain ’Jenkins says the Munga silk-worm feeds upon this tree, 
but I am inclined to think there is some mistake regarding this statement, 
the species found upon the Champa being most probably quite distinct 
from the ordinary Mdnga. 

4th.—Machilus odoratissima, Nees. 

Soom, Ass.; Kawala, Hind.; Dingpingwait, Khasia. 

A .large tree of the Eastern Himalaya ascending to altitude 8,000 
feet; common in*Assam and the Khisia'hills. 

This is the chief plant upon which the Munga silk-worm feeds. It 
grows gregariously, forming forests, and is often cultivated around villages 
to feed the domesticated worm, for, in some parts of Assam, the Munga 
may be said to be in a state of domestication. 

5th.—Symplocos grandiflora, Wall. 

Bumroti, Ass. ; Moat soom, Phekial. 

A handsome tree or large bush which Mr. Mann says is sometimes 
used to feed the Munga silk-worm. Two other members of this genus, 
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are used to feed the small yellow silk-worms (Eria), viz., S. cratoegoides, 
Ham., and S. ramosissima, Wall. Could it be possible that Mr. Mann 
mistook large Eria worms for the Munga for it would seem unlikely to find 
the Munga feeding upon anything but laurels. 

6 th.—Tetranthera glauca, Wall. 

Diglolti , Ass.; Sempat, Nepal ; Diglilati, Mechi. 

A* evergreen tree of the Eastern Himalaya and East Bengal, upon 
the leaves of which the Muga or Munga silk-worms arc sometimes fed* 

7 th.—Tetranthera monopetala, Roxb. 

Sualu, Ass .; Haura, Cachar ; Bolbek, Gj.ro. ; Meda, gwa, singraf, marda, 
kcrauli,patnia, Hind.j Mendah, kari, leja, Gondi. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Sub-Himalaya, extending from the Ravi 
eastward to Bengal and Burma, and south to Central South India. 
Upon the aromatic leaves of this plant the Muga silk-worm is stated to 
feed in Assam. 

8 th.—Tetranthera polyantha, Wall. 

Adakuri, edenkuri, meeenkuri, Ass. j Siltimber, Nepal ; Terhilsok, Lepcha. 

A small tree of the Eastern Himalaya, Assam and the Khasia hills. 
In Assam the leaves are largely used to feed the Muga silk-wgrrn; in' 
fact, this tree is ncxtjn importance to the Soom for this purpose. 

Dr. Brandis makes no mention of the Champa tree being used in 
Assam to feed the Muga worm, while Captain (the late Genera Jenkins 
says: “ The silk produced from the worm feeding upon this planl) gives the 
finest and whitest silk, used only by the Rajah arid great peotple, and is 
called Champa-pattea Munga. The thread is sold at from Rs. T j to 12 a 
seer. With the exception of this plant and the species of Symplocos 
referred to above, the Muga silk-worm seems to feed entirely upon 
species of Laurel. This is a most remarkable fact, of itself circumscribing 
the home of the Munga worm, and removing it in a marked degree 
from all the other silk-worm moths. One can hardly imagine a 
creature, displaying so decided a preference for dry, evergreen, aro¬ 
matic leaves, taking to any other kind of food, and there would, from this 
fact alone, seem some doubt regarding the Champa tree as a source of food 
for the Munga worm. Information from Assam should be obtained, as also 
specimens both of worm and cocoon feeding on the Champa. The former 
should be preserved in small bottles or tubes amongst a little spirits of 
wine, or simply brandy and water. There is every probability that the 
Champa-feeding worm (if such exists) is a perfectly distinct species, and as 
it is reported to yield the finest Munga silk^it seems highly desirable that 
special attention should be given to this subject. It is the more probable 
that this shall be found a correct conjecture, since up to within a few years 
the Antheraea mezankuri was supposed to be the same species as the 
common Munga. Mr. Hugon places the (Jhampa-reared Mfinga on a par 
with the Mezankuri, and regards both as 50 per cent, finer than the 
ordinary Munga. 


The Munga Silk-Worm. 

On being hatched this caterpillar is co mposed of alternate black and 
yellow rings, but as it grows older the black bands are reduced to black spots 
or moles in regular lines, on each of the twelve rings which form the body. 
As it matures the colours change still further, the main colour becoming 
light greenish-yellow, with brilliant red moles, each having a gold edge 
around it and four sharp prickles and a few black hairs. When full 
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grown it is about four inches long. The eggs are hatched in 10 days, 
the moth remaining within the cocoon for 16 to 20 days. 

r 

The Cocoon. 

Is fawn-coloured, large and thin, devoid of the curious suspensor 
so characteristic of the Tusser cocoon. The short period of lethargy 
does not necessitate so much care in the construction nor protection of' 
' the cocoon as is displayed by the instinct of the Tusser worm. 

r 

The Fibre. 

f 

The soft loose fibre from the inner part of the Muga Cocoon is “ thrown,” 
in Assam, into a simple kind^ of yarn, and in this condition it is largely 
exported. fabrics made from it are worn by the middle class, 

the Eria silk fabrics by the poor. The outer fibre is about ri \ in inch 
in diameter, and bears a strain of 2j drams, while the inner fibre is 
and will support 3 drams. The tension of the outer fibres is about 
one inch to the foot, while the inner fibre is about* if inches. The fibre 
is not only much finer than the Tusser silk, but it is round, like that 
obtained from the mulberry-fed worms. It will show the difference 
between the Munga and Tusser silks to give here the measurements of 
the latter so as to allow of comparison :— 

From edge to edge of the Tusser fibre, Mr. Wardle says, the diameter 
is yfjjth part of an inch taken from the outer fibres, and from the inner 
fibres ; the former bear a strain of 7 drams, while the fine and uniform 
fibres from the inner layer of the cocoon bear as much as 8 drams. The 
thickness of the Tusser fibre is about -f Tl v part of an inch. 

The mullberry silk-worm of Bengal produces a fibre part of an 
inch ia diameter for its outer fibres and for its inner. 

Antheraea mylitta, Drury. 

The Tusser Silk Moth, Eng. ; Tussore, Fr. ; Bombyx seide, 
Germ. 

Vem. —Tasar or bughy and jarvo tasar, Birbhum; Chattisghari tasar 
Santhal Parganas; Cuti tasar, Bankuraj Data, daba, ampath 
ampatia tasar, Mawuhum ; Jaru (described by Buchanan and Hamilton 
in the districts of Bhagulpore and Dinagepore), Bf.ng. j Katkura or tussar, 
kutkurikonkuri mung, port, deomunga, Ass.; Tusuru, Hind. ; Kolissura, 
Dec. 

The Tusser silk-worm is, perhaps, the most abundant, as it is the most 
important, of the so-called Indian wild silks. It seems to occur in a wild 
state in the forests of the lower undulations of the plains of India, but is 
apparently absent from North India, Burma and Ceylon. I found it 
occasional in the lower and hotter forests of Manipur, often ascending 
to 2,000 feet in altitude. This fact extends the apparent eastern line of 
habitat of the insect to the mountain slopes of North Burma. 

Mr. Hugon regarded the insect called in Bengal Bughy, which is met 
with'feeding upon the Ber (Zizyphus), to be a different species from the 
Jarvo, found on the Asan (Terminalia), but Moore and other Entomolo¬ 
gists think this is not the case. As Economic products, however, they differ 
considerably from each other, and the worm is of a different colour. If not 
distinct species, these forms illustrate, in a marked degree, the effect of 
different food in changing many of the characters of an insect. The so-called 
Tusser of the Punjab is, however, a perfectly distinct species, which I have 
accordingly excluded from present consideration. 

* In page 58 of his Hand-book, Mr. Wardle gives the tension of the inner fibre as 
1 j, an<^m his table at page 68 he shows it as only J inch per foot. 
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The Home of the Tusser. 

It may be said to be a denizen of the highland forests inhabited by 
the Santhal, the Kol, the Khond, and the Gond, extending west and south¬ 
west of the Gangetic alluvial basin. Commencing at Rajmehal the region 
of the Tusser silk-worm may be said to stretch away south through the 
Rajmehal and Kurackpore hills to the.table-land of Chutia Nagpur, thence 
to life mountain tracts of Orissa, of the Central Provinces, and the Northern 
Circars to Haidarabad. Taking the westerly direction this region mSy 
be said to pass from Rajmehal and Bl^igulpur, through Behar, to the 
Kaimor mountains and Bandelkhand, thence to the Centfal Provinces and 
Berar. Practically speaking, this region may be said to have the Ganges 
for its northern boundary and the Godavari for its southern, with the coast 
ranges from Midnapur in Orissa, to Ra/ngar in Haidand>ad, as its south-, 
eastern and the Narbada river and the Kaimor mountains as its north¬ 
western boundary. Of course the Tusser insect crosses these limitations 
to a certain extent, being met with on theaiorth of the Ganges along the 
foot of the Himalaya from Nepal to Sikkim, Assam and the Khasia hills, 
the Naga hills and the Lushai country to Chittagong, the Sunderbuns, 
and, sparingly, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It also crosses the 
Godavari, extending into the mountains of the Madras Presidency, and is 
even reported as met with in Mysore. Beyond the region which* has been 
defined however, it can only be said to occur to a small extent, and in a 
wild and neglected condition, for, with the exception of a small corner of 
the North-West Provinces at Mirzapur, the cocoons are not even col¬ 
lected. The name Tusser has unfortunately been applied to all fawn-coloured 
indigenous silks, and in the North-West Provinces at Mirzapur a mixed 
cotton and silk fabric bears that name. It is exceedingly doubtful there¬ 
fore if the Tusser worm proper occurs anywhere beyond the region defined, 
and it is incorrect to regard it as met with throughout the entire 
Peninsula of India. Mr. Wardle gives a map of the region inhabited 
by the Tusser insect,colouring the whole of India, except Cashmir, Rajput- 
ana, Bhutan, Burma and Ceylon. This is quite a mistake. It seems, prac¬ 
tically speaking, to be absent from the Punjab, Rajputana, the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh. It nowhere occurs upon the Himalaya proper, never 
ascending above 2,000 feet in altitude, and it rarely if ever exists on the allu¬ 
vial plains, except where these are limited and confined by hilly undulations. 

The centres of the Tusser silk trade in India may be given as follows:— 

In Bengal.— Bankoora, Bishnapur, Bhaugulpore, Futwa, Gaya, and 
Nawada. 

In the Central Provinces. —Raipore, Bilaspore, Sambqjpore, Upper 
Godavari, Chanda, Bhundara, Nagpore, Balaghat, Seonee, Chhindwaraand 
Betul. • 

In Berar and Haidarabad —Ellichpore, Kummeer, Warrungal and 
Bhudrachellum. * 


Food of the Tusser. 

The following are the principal trees upon which the Tusser caterpillar 
feeds:— 

Anogeissus latifolia, Wall. 

Vern.— Dhdwa, dhdura, bakil. Hind, j GSbra, dhokridan, Rajputana. 

A common tree of the Tropical Himalayan forests, extending to Central 
South India. Captain Brooke mentions the wild wormsin the Seonee 
forests as being met with on this tree. 
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Bombax malabaricum, DC. 

Vera. — Semul, shembal, semur, bouro, HIND., Beng., Ass. ; Illavam, Tam. ; 
Br.rga, buraga, Tel. 

Mr. Hugon mentions this tree as being one of the chief trees in Assam 
upon which it feeds. 

Careya arborea, Roxb. 

Vera. —Kumbi , Hind. ; Komba, Bom. ; Boktok , Lepcha ; Dambel, Garo 
Aytna, Tam. 

Carissa Carandas, Linn. 

Vern. —A araunda, kurunda, Hind. ; Kurumia, Beng. ; Kalaka, Tam. 
Eugenia Jambolana, Lam. 

Described by Major Coussmaker as being a good plant to feed this 
worm upon. 

Ficus religiosa, Linn. 

The Peepul ; A swat , asud , Beng. 

Mr. Gamble says the gori or deomuga silk-worm feeds upon this plant 
in Assam. I am unable to decide as to what insect is meant, but have 
guessed it to be the Tusser, but it may probably be Bombyx religiosa, 
Heifer . 

Ficus retusa, Linn. 

Veni. — Kamrup, sir, Beng. ; Jamv, Nep. : Situyok, Lepcha ; Yerra, 
juri, Tel. ; Pilala, Kan. ; Nyoungop, Burm. 

A large, elegant tree, often cultivated in India in avenues. 
Lagerstroemia indica, Linn. 

Vern. — Telinga-china , Hind. ; Daiyeti, Sind and Pb. 

A small bush, much cultivated in Indian gardens on account of its rose- 
pink flowers. 

Lagerstrcemia parviflora, Hook. 

Vern. —Lenity a, dkaura , Hind. 

A small tree or large bush, wild in Bengal, Central, and South India. 
Ricinus communis, Linn. 

Vern. — Rand, arund, arendi. Hind. 

Shorea robusta, Gaertn. 

Vern. — Sal, sala, sdlwa, HiSd. ; Karoh, Oodh ; GAgal, Tel. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson ( Journal, Agri.-Horti. Society of India ) says the 
Tusser feeds chiefly upon this tree in the Mechi forests at the foot of the 
Sikkim Himalaya. r. Heifer mentions this same fact, and it is also 
reported to be the tree in Midnapur upon which the insect feeds. 

Tectona grandis, Linn. 

Vern. — Sagun, Hind, ; Tekku, Tam. ; Kyum, Burm. 

Col. Sykes states that the Kclisurra (or Tusser) worm feeds upon this 
tree in the Deccan. 

Terminalia Atjuna, Bedd. 

Vern. — Anjan, arjun. Hind., Beng. ; Vella marda, Tam. 

Terminalia Catappa. Linn. 

Vern. — Badarn, Beng. ; Tori, Kan. j VedamflM*. j Catappa, Mal. 

Mr. Hugon mentions that the Tusser feeds largely in Assam upon 
this tree. 

Terminalia tomentosa, W. & A. 

Vern. — Saj, seni, asan. Hind. ; Piasal, Beng. ; Amari, Ass. 

Thissis one of the most favoured Tusser trees. 
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Zizyphus Jujube,, Lam. 

Vern.— KM, Hind. ; Bir, Beng. ; Bh 6 r, Mar. ; Blair, Bom. 

Captain Brooke, writing of the Tusser silk, in Sconce, states«that it is 
not known to feed upon this tree, but in other parts of India it is reported 
as doing so. • 

Much has been written regarding the improvement of the Tusse. 
Cocoon, and the question of food has naturally taken a first place in 
the Controversy connected with this subject. Lagerstroemia indica arid 
parviflora, possessing the property of rapid growth, seemingly to lux¬ 
uriate under severe pruning or plucking of the leaves, are unquestion¬ 
ably the most successful bushes for this purpose. The Zizyphus (or Ber) 
is also a favourite, and of the remainder perhaps Shorea robusta and 
Terminalia tomentosa are the most important. 

In Bhagulpore Dr. Buchanan states <hat the tree chiefly used is the 
last mentioned, the worms being lifted within baskets on to the trees and 
changed from tree to tree as the leaves are consumed. They are only 
applied to the same tree onc% in two years* 

CRors of the Tusser. 

The Tusser silk-moth has, generally speaking, two crops a. year, but 
instead of being bivoltine in its wild state, it is most probably quadri- 
voltine. The cocoons are purchased by the rearers in May and June 
from persons who collect them in the jungles. The larger ones are, gene¬ 
rally speaking, females, and as much as 8 to to cowries are paid a piece 
for these, while the smaller or male cocoons only fetch 4 to 5 cowries. 

The crops may be traced out as follows :— 

1st Crop. —From the Dliaba or seed cocoons in Bhagulpore, the Ariya \ 
or Ranwat in Seonee, the insects emerge in June, eggs are produced, 
then worms, and by July these pass again into the chrysalis, coming 
out as perfect insects in three weeks, that is, in August. This is the first 
or Bhadeli crop, from Bhadon, August. The Bhadeli cocoons are not sold 
except to rearers. They are preserved, and from them a fresh supply of 
insects is obtained, the perforated cocoons being then sold at a low rate. 

2nd Crop.— The Bhadeli insects lay their eggs, and in due course these 
hatch and worms are obtained which pass into chrysalis in September, the 
cocoon being mature in October, or in Same districts, not until November. 
This is the second crop known as the Kartic or Katkahi, because it ap¬ 
pears in the month of Kartik (October and November). 

Captain Brooke, in his interesting account of the Tusser industry of 
Seolee in the Central Provinces, published by Geoghegan, describes an¬ 
other crop:— 

3rd Crop. —In Nagpur seed-codoons from the Kartic crop are reserved, 
and in due course these produce eggs, worms and a crop of cocoons which 
mature in January. This crop is accordingly known as the Magh or 
Maghur. 

4th Crop.—Captain Brooke infers, and apparently correctly, that in 
its wild state the Tusser insect is quadrivoltine, the Dhaba or May 
seed-cocoons being obtained from the Magh, so that the Dhaba is really the 
fourth crop. Entomologists seem to regard the insect as bivoltine, and 
the reports from different parts of India are most conflicting. It is 
remarkable \hat so much confusion should exist regarding the life-history 
of so very important an economic insect. Our ignorance in this respect 
must be viewed as indicating the amount of interest taken in the develop¬ 
ment of the Tusser silk of India. 

• 
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As practised by the natives of India, the rearing of the Tusser cocoon 
crop occupies about five months a year, commencing from the bursting of 
Dhaba cocoons in June to the sale of the Kartic crop in the end of 
September or beginning of October. Dr. Buchanan enters into a discus¬ 
sion regarding the different modes of obtaining seed, the important facts 
of which agree with all other accounts. Wild cocoons are sometimes 
collected and sold to the reeler, but as a rule they are sold to the rearer. 
These are called Dhaba. The silk produced from this would, accordingly, 
be Dhaba silk, but that which finds its way into the hands of the weaver is 
chiefly the Sarihan silk, or that produced from the first and second crops 
above discussed. Should seed cocoons be preserved from the Kartic 
crop over till next May in place of fresh Dhaba seed, the silk produced 
from this source is known as Langga. So much has the insect deterior¬ 
ated, by this temporary domestication however, that this class of silk is 
regarded as vfi-y inferior, from 1 " which fact it seems quiteclear that the 
true success of the Tusser silk industry of the future lies in the fact 
that, unlike the mulberry and other domesticated worms, it is never likely 
to be visited with a plague, spreading ruin to the very foundations of the 
industry, such in fact as recently passed over the mulberry industry. 
Fresh silk seed is always procurable, and from our interminable forests 
this is ever likely to remain the case. 

In Seonee Captain Brooke (see Geoghegan, page 146) reports that the 
insects are in a state of partial domestication, being tended in all their 
stages, the rearers depending upon the wild supply for their seed cocoons. 
The seed cocoons are placed in baskets which are generally, for this 
purpose, large and flat. The insects escape from the cocoons during night, 
and in some districts the males are allowed to fly away, in others all are 
confined together in a room. Whichever course is followed the males 
soon discover the females and perform their mission. In 15 or 20 hours 
after their escape from the cocoons, the females are picked up and placed 
in closed baskets ending in long, narrow mouths, carefully lined with 
fresh leaves. Sometimes earthen pots lined with leaves are preferred. 
In the course of a day the females commence to deposit their eggs, laying 
from 50 to 200 during the first three or four days of their brief existence, 
perishing in 8 Or 10 days more. 


The Ergs. 

The Eggs are small, white, flattened, oval bodies, deposited in masses 
often adhering together. They are biconvex, nine, if arranged in a row, 
measuring one inch. On the ninth day the eggs are hatched within the 
baskets above described. 


The Worm or Larva. 

At first, when the worm escapes from the egg, it is so small that it can 
hardly be seen. It at once commences to eat the leaves lining' the baskets ; 
as the baskets 1 are at this stage placed on the trees, the worm soon 
attacks the fresh leaves thus supplied, and rapidly increases in size. It 
moults five times, at intervals of from 5 to 8 days; commencing to 
construct its cocoon in about 36 to 40 days, after the date of hatching. 
When full grown it is about 4 inches in length, of a pale green colour, 
having 12 joints marked with reddish spots, and with aTeddish yellow 
band running along either side. It is so heavy when mature that it is 
compelled to walk along the delicate twigs suspended from below by its 
feet. Birds and ants are its greatest enemies. 
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Superstition regarding the Worms. 

Throughout India a strict and severe superstitious observance is pre¬ 
served from the period of hatching until the cocoons are collected. The 
men engaged in this trade lead lives of the strictest abstinence duripg 
this period, and so distastefuWs the necessity for this observance, that, as 
compared with other industries, silk labours under a considerable dis¬ 
advantage. It is remarkable that this religious observance is not confined 
to one race of men, nor to any particular religious community, nor, indeed, 
is it restricted to a particular species or class of insects. It seems universal. 
In the month of April, while in Manipur during the ,Burma-Manipur 
Expedition, I expressed a wish to see the process of domestication adopted 
in that State. I was accidentally near a sinc-cultivating village at the time. 
I was shown the worm and cocoor on condition that I would not approach 
the house. I took my seat upon a vail near by, and theyewere brought to 
me. A woman also came and showed me the process of reeling. News 
of this fact spread to the Maharajah and his Durbar in great alarm asked 
me to on no condition make £ven the most accidental enquiry regarding 
the worms, in case, as had happened on a former occasion, they should 
take revenge of the intrusion and die off, to the ruin of a large population 
of cultivators. An edict preceded my every movement, prohibiting with 
severe penalty, any person from showing me the worms on the cocoons or 
answering even questions I should address to them on the subject of silk. 

Dr. Buchanan accounts for the origin of these observances, as instituted 
to preserve a monopoly in the hands of a certain community, who took 
pains to make every one else believe that they and they alone could suc¬ 
cessfully rear the insect. Mr. Baden-Powell describes in his Punjab 
Products the successful introduction near Amritsur of the mulberry silk 
worm by Jafir Ali, a Kashmiri. That gentleman, to preserve a mono¬ 
poly, adopted at once the practices of the professional silk-worm rearers. 
He would allow no one, not even his sons, to approach the worms in case 
of the evil eye proving fatal to his crop. In most parts of India women 
are supposed by the silk cultivators to be unclean, and are accordingly 
not allowed to see the worms, and the men who tend on these will not 
approach a woman in case of being defiled. In Manipur, however, I found 
women busily reeling the cocoons and tending the worms at the same 
lime. 


The Tusser Cocoon. 

During the long period the insect remains in the lethargic condi¬ 
tion, it is absolutely necessary that the cocoons should be strongly and 
firmly attached. Were they loosely fixed to leaves, as witTi many other 
species of silk-worm, in the course of a. few months, the leaves being 
caducous, the cocoons would be precipitated to the ground, where, of 
necessity, the creature would perish. But this is entirely prevented, for 
the Tusser worm not only spins a closely-woven and firmly-cemented 
cocoon of the appearance and consiste«ce of the shell of an egg, but 
the cocoon is suspended by an elegant and ingenious cord from the twigs 
around which a strong loop is formed. This suspensor «s generally about 
3 inches in length, the loop being flattened on the top of the twig to a 
considerable extent, so as to make the suspended cocoon less likely to be 
dashed backward and forward. In fact, it soon becomes so firm that the 
cocoons remain suspended rigidly from the often leafless twigs like so 
many fruits. 

Thecocoo’n itself is almost perfectly oval, smooth, of a grey colour, with 
darker veins reticulating across its outer surface. The largest are about 2 
inches long and broad, the average size about inches long. The inner 
layer of flare is quite loose, forming a soft cushion for the insect wjjbin. For 
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a long time this layer was all that could be utilised as a silk fibre, but recent 
modes of separating or decomposing the cement has rendered it possible to 
utilise almost the entire shell. Major Coussmaker has paid special atten¬ 
tion to' the subject of the cement by which the Tusser worm consolidates its 
cocoon, and he has been able to arrive at an interesting conclusion, namely, 
that this substance consists of the excrements from the alimentary canal, 
and that its nature and colouring or injurious power, greatly, depends 
upon the food upon which the worm has been fed. He is of opinion, 
• consequently, that judicious feeding will greatly lessen this difficulty, by 
altering the nature of the cement. The silk, of which the pedicel or sus- 
pensor is composed, as also'the outer shell, is of a reddish colour, and is 
built up of short broken fibres-firmly cemented together. The inner layer 
is much finer, and entire. 

“ Each species of silk-worker has two stores of silk, one on each side of 
the alimentary canal, and below its mouth it has two so-called spinorates 
or orifices, through which the silk issues simultaneously in fine parallel 
filaments. As the silk is drawn out of these stores, the worm coats it with 
a varnish technically called “gum,” which contains a brownish-yellow 
colouring matter. 

“The Tusser worm, in spinning its cocoon, takes short sweeps of its 
head from side to side, depositing the silk very closely in parallel fibres, 
which take a zigzag course round the cocoon as he does so. It has been 
thought that the worm twists or spins the silk as it exudes it, but this is 
not the case. Besides the gum which coats the silk, the worm secretes 
at intervals a cementing fluid, which it kneads by an expanding motion of 
its body through the whole cocoon to consolidate and harden it. This 
cement gives to the cocoon its drab colour.” ( Wardle.) 

When about to spin its cocoon the worm, as if to screen itself, first 
binds together a few leaves within which iL commences its operations. 
The cord or suspensor is next prepared. The cocoon is then proceeded 
with, and at first it is so transparent that the entire movements of the 
creature may be carefully studied. By-and-bye it becomes quite opaque 
through the coatings of cement with which it binds the threads together, 
and in the course of a few days it is perfectly hard. It requires in all 15 
days to construct its cocoon. 

The hard outer layer or cocoon shells of this moth are now largely 
carded and spun into Tusser silk, but from almost time immemorial, they 
have been used for the formation of strong bands or strings, by being 
carefully clipped off round and round. These straps the natives regard so 
strong as to resist both fire and water; they were formerly, and are even 
still, used in the Deccan to fasten the barrels of matchlocks to their stocks. 

In Bengal the Tusser cocoon is, perhaps, most plentiful in the district 
of Bhagulpore, having in former days been there made into coarse cloth 
used by the poorer classes. In Assam, at the present day, a similar 
coarse cloth is even now regarded at fit only for the very poorest, the Erya 
silk being so very plentiful that the poor can afford lo be clothed in silk 
garments. 

From almost time immemorial the Erya silk cocoons have been carded 
and spun in Assam, but it is within the past few years that it has been 
found possible,_as above stated, to treat the Tusser cocoons in this way. 


The perfect insect. 

o 

The escape of the perfect insect from the cocoon is caused through 
its secreting a fluid which softens the cement on a spot on the apex of the 
cocoon. It is quite a mistake to think that it eats its way through. It 
has nq mouth, properly so speaking, and certainly nothing by which it 
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could cut the cocoon. When softened the insect simply .forces its escape! 
by displacing the fibres. 

On escaping from the cocoon it discharges its duty, the perpetration of 
the species, during a brief existence of xo or 12 days. It neither requires 
food nor is it provided by any process by which it could eat or digest fo6d, 
hence, having accomplished its mission, it perishes. 

Native mode of reeling the silk. 

* • 

In Bengal about 400 cocoons are placed in an iron pot along with 7^ 
seers of water, in which a small piece of potash has beer^ dissolved. The 
bottom of the pot is protected by a small piece of mat, to save the 
cocoons from being burned. The cocr’ons are boiled for one hour. 
The alkaline water is then poured off and the cocoons transferred to a 
clean pot, where they are left standing over for three day*, exposed to the| 
sun, a thin cloth being tied over the mouth of the pot to prevent them being 
soiled by dust or birds and insects. On the fourth day they are again 
boiled with 2J seers of water for about ’an hour, and thereafter poured 
into a basket where they are allowed to cool. They are then washed with 
cold water and spread out upon a floor of cow dung ashes to dry, a 
cloth being stretched across to keep them clean. In six hours they are 
ready to be reeled, but should experience show that some are # still not 
ready, these are carefully picked out and exposed for a longer period to 
the action of the sun. 

Each cocoon is now carefully picked, by the hand, so as to remove the 
waste outer shell known asjhurt. This substance is sold at a small rate 
to potters to make the brushes with which they apply the pigments to their 
wares. The outer continuous fibre of each cocoon is then sought with thei 
hand and those from 5 to 10 cocoons (according to thickness of required 
thread) are twisted together by being rubbed across the left thigh. The 
thread thus formed is wound upon a crude spindle, which is twirled in one 
hand while the fibres are twisted by being rubbed upon the thigh with 
the other. While being reeled the Tusser cocoons are not placed in hot 
water, but are left quite dry dancing about in a basket. The first or finest' 
thread removed in this way is called lak. After the removal of the lak 
there remains a coarser thread which is next reeled. This is known by 
the same name as the waste, namely, jhuri. This coarser thread is sola 
to men who prepare silk strings. The perforated cocoons are also reeled,) 
but they bring a much lower price, beqpuse the fibre has to be so often 
joined that the thread is very inferior. 

Working in this way a woman will boil, dry, and reel about one rupee’s 
or 400 cocoons in 10 days, or 1,200 a month. These witl yield about 
2,247 lbs. of fine thread (lak) worth Rs. 5-6 and x| annas of jhuri. The| 
cost of pots and firewood leave a profit of Rs. 1-8 to Re. 1-12 per mensem. 
(Dr. Buchanan.) , 

Italian and French mc^df. of reeling. 

In principle this is identical with that described as practised, by the 
natives of India, namely, the extraction or uncoiling of‘the natural fibre 
from the cocoon (each of which, as prepared by the insect, is composed of 
two filaments), the fibres from a required number of cocoons being 
wound together and slightly twisted into a thread known as a “single.”. 
In practice, it is very different however. . The fibre is cleansed of all its 
impurities, which, by the native process, are left adhering to it. A fixed and 
definite number of fibres are wound together into the “single,” which is of 
uniform thickness, and much finer than can be produced by the natives 
of India. |n otherwords, the one produces a careless or accidental thread,) 
and the other an accurate and definite one. A skein of i,ooo»yards in 
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length of the ordinary native-reeled “ single ” weighs from 9 to 15 drams, 
technically known as 152 to 255 “deniers ”. From Tusser cocoons reeled 
by the Italian process Mr. Wardle obtained a size of 51 deniers or 3 
drams per 1,000 yards. The Tusser fibre is about part of an inch, 
or three times as thick as ordinary silk, st> that 51 deniers would, for such 
a fibre, be regarded as a good practicable result. The denier is equal to 
about o' 825 grains. 

The cocoons are boiled for a considerable time in an alkaline solution, 
to which some glycerine inay be added. After being boiled they are 
conveyed to a basin over which a semi-rotating brush is so adjusted as 
to brush off the outer waste shell and ultimately pick out the continuous 
threads. When these have been found the cocoons are transferred to the 
reeler. A number of cocoons, with the ends of their found fibres twisted 
together, are placed in the hot-water basin of the reeling machine; four or 
five of these are passed through the agate centre guides and the croiscur, 
and are thus cleansed, and to a required extent twisted, before being 
conveyed to the reel. The reel is driven Jay a handle or windlass, and 
the connection between the fly wheel and the reel is such that the reeler 
may stop the action at any moment, having a lever near by which throws 
the reel out of gear, should any necessity arise for stopping the machine. 
The moment a thread breaks, or whenever a cocoon is reeled out, the end 
of a f'rfesh one is quickly presented and the action continued. 

Prepared by this mode the thread is cleaner and devoid of smell; it 
takes colour more rapidly, and without requiring to be bleached, the 
lighter shades of colours may be given to the silk. 

The Italian-reeled fibre, the primary thread, or “ single, ” produced by 
reeling, has now to go through the process technically known as “throw¬ 
ing.” Two or more “singles ” are “ thrown ” together, and spun or twisted 
into a yarn. For many years English spinners could only produce the 
“tram” or weft required by the silk-weavers. The finer and more deli¬ 
cate “ organism ” or warp had to be imported from Italy and France. 
John Lombe of Derby managed to become possessed of the secret how¬ 
ever, and from that date it spread rapidly over the world. The tram or 
weft yarns are composed of two or more singles, only slightly twisted to¬ 
gether, being left loose and open so as to cover more freely the warp. 
Warps are rarely composed of more than two singles, and for fine warps 
a “single ” alone is used. It is much more difficult therefore to produce the 
warp which has to go through $jx processes, viz., winding, cleaning, spinn¬ 
ing, doubling, spinning and reeling; the warp has 8 turns in the inch, weft 
only 4. Reeling is as a rule performed by quite a distinct person from 
the spinner, and the singles reach the latter firmly twisted into “ knots ” 
and tied up in batches known as “ books.” The Italian-reeled tusser is 
as pure as ordinary silk, and only loses two ounces a lb. on being dyed, 
while native-reeled tusser loses as much as seven and never less than 
five ounces a lb. That is to say, the European reeled yarn loses 12 J as 
compared to 37$ per cent. The books of thrown silk, as they reach the 
weaver, are known as “hard yarn.” For most fabrics they nave to be 
softened by being boiled, a process which brings out the brilliancy of the 
fibre as well as 1 softens the yarn. By the process of softening native yarns 
lose seriously in weight, and thus not only are native-reeled singles and 
thrown yarns unsuited for the majority of European purposes, but on being 
purified they lose so seriously as of necessity to cause their commercial 
value to be considerably below that of European reeled and thrown silks. 
So great are these disadvantages that the future of Tusser silk depends 
more upon the efforts put forth to improve the reeling than upon improve¬ 
ments in the breed of the insect. There is not the slightest reason why, with 
cheap Indian labour, could improved reeling be introduced, India might 
rendertthe exportation of raw cocoons a thing of the past. 
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The Tusser Silk Fibre. 

Mr. Thomas Wardle, in his interesting Hand-Book on the Wild 
Silks of India, states that “there is a striking peculiarity about die fibre 
of Tusser silk. I have carefully and thoroughly examined it many tirifts 
under the microscope, and find*undoubtedly that it i§ almost flat and not 
round, as is the case with the silk produced by the mulberry-fed worm. 
There is no doubt that it is to this property that Tusser silk owes its glossy 
or vitTeous look, reflecting a little glare of light from the angleof incidence 
on its flat surface, whilst the mulberry-silk fibre, being round, reflects the 
light in all directions. By some this property is considered a drawback, 
but by the time the fibre has become modified and the flatness diffused 
in the loom, I think the lustre of the cloth'is enhanced by it. This tape¬ 
like appearance gives the fibre this disadvantage, that it is less homoge¬ 
neous than the round fibre of the mulbervy-silk, and I fin# an undoubted 
tendency in it to split up into smaller fibrets, of which the fibre is evident¬ 
ly composed, causing the silk to swell out when subjected to severe dyeing 
processes, particularly the bleaching one of recent date, thus giving a 
substantial and important reason why its coloured cements should be re¬ 
moved.” 

English and Italian improvements in the reeling and spinning of the 
Tusser cocoon have produced, within the past few years, a complgte revo¬ 
lution in the European demand for this common Indian insect. While 
experiments to improve the rearing, and, if possible, to domesticate the 
worm, have, in India, failed financially, when compared with the success and 
enormous development of the introduced mulberry worm, there seems 
every probability that a reaction will at an early date commence. The 
demand for Tusser cocoons and Tusser silk seems likely to become each 
year more urgent. A careful perusal of Mr. Wardle’s most interesting 
Hand-Book forces upon one the conviction that, since recent discoveries 
render it possible to spin even the waste particles rejected from the reeling, 
every fibre of the cocoon being now utilised, a great future is certain to 
immediately open out for this, one of our most common and most plentiful 
wild economic products. It is absolutely necessary to impress upon the 
people of India the distinction between reeled Tusser silk and spun Tusser 
silk. By the former the cocoons, after being boiled in an alkaline solution, 
have the original thread drawn out from the interior, a process which could 
only be carried to a certain extent, all experiments having failed to soften the 
cement so as to allow of the entire cocoonlbcing reeled. Indeed, even were 
it possible economically to soften the cement entirely, a large proportion 
of the outer shell could not. be reeled owing to its being composed of broken 
or short threads. By the Indian, and indeed by the old Europ'ean, mode of 
reeling the Tusser cocoon, about one lb. of .reeled silk was all that could 
be prepared from 11 lbs. of the cocoons; the remaining io lbs. were 
technically known as tusser-silk-wastf. Mr. Wardle says that a few years 
ago this tusser-wasle was valueless and lay about our English ports, for 
sometime, quite unsaleable. It now is »greedily bought up for 2s. a lb. 
This is due to the fact that these waste cocoons can be carded and 
spun into thread like other fibres, instead of being reeled; thus nat only 
utilizing the waste but opening up a complete new silk industry, of spun and 
carded silk fabrics. From these spun silks many new fabrics, which are 
rapidly gaining public favour, have come into existence, of which the 
following may be mentioned :— 

The’European Manufactures of Tusser Silk. 

ist—Imitation seal-skin cloth. The use of this fabric for cloaks and 
mantles for .winter wear has already commanded a regular and estab¬ 
lished place in the market. The Tusser spun thread for this puifiose has 
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a much closer resemblance to the true seal-skin than could be produced from 
any known species of reeled silk, and it is, moreover, much more durable. 

2nd—Tusser spun yarn also bids fair to become an important substitute 
in the manufacture of Utrecht velvet. 

3rd. —It promises to become extensively used in carpet manufacture, 
excelling all other silks in possessing rigidity, a quality indispensible in a 
carpet fibre. The brilliancy with which the silk-coloured threads..enliven 
carpets and other mixed fabrics seems certain to give birth to a totally 
new and unlimited industry. 

Mr. Wardfe, from whom the above information regarding the manu¬ 
factures of the Tusser has been derived, urges the absolute necessity 
of pressing upon the people of India this new discovery, with the view 
of encouraging them to preserve the vast quantities of cocoon waste, 
the supply of which in Europe will be the only impediment to the de¬ 
velopment of this new industry. China is already alive to this position, 
and at-present the waste and perforated c cocoons used in the spinning 
trade are chiefly imported into Europe from that country. 

Reeled Tusser silk has also undergone immense improvements, and is 
largely made into silk fringes and into the woollen cloths known as grena¬ 
dine or mandarin. It may be stated that this new impulse to the Tusser 
trade fbok its birth from the Paris Exhibition, where these facts were first 
made known. The average London consumption for the four years ending 
1877 was 238 bales, for 1878 (the year of the Paris Exhibition) it became 
736 bales, while in 1879 the consumption was increased to 1,142 bales. 

Amongst the silks of commerce Tusser occupies perhaps the least im¬ 
portant position, but this is due to two causes, one of which has now been fully 
discussed, namely, that one maund of cocoons of tusser would yield about 4 
seers of silk-reeled fibre or -,* r th of the weight, while the mulberry cocoon 
would give almost half its own weight of fibre. This difficulty has now been 
removed. The worm is wild ; it occurs abundantly throughout the vast Pe¬ 
ninsula of India. While the entire weight cannot be reeled every particle of 
the cocoon can be utilised. The second great difficulty to the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian silk trade is the imperfect and faulty system of reeling. 
This fact is at once established by the published figures of the sales of Tusser- 
reeled fibre, the Italian or improved fibre obtaining 3 or 4 times the 
price of the ordinary native-reeled silk. What seems wanted therefore is 
to introduce the Italian process of reeling the cocoon, and to instruct the 
natives to carefully preserve the waste or outer shell, when there cannot be 
a doubt, the wild Tusser industry could compete favourably with the intro¬ 
duced mulberry-worm. It would certainly afford a remunerative employ¬ 
ment for the vast population of our lower hilly undulations, who, by nature, 
are opposed to agricultural labour, and who are driven out of the silk 
market through their lowland neighbours having taken to rearing the 
domesticated mulberry silk-worm as an auxiliary to their other employ¬ 
ments. 


1 IJyring and Bleaching of Tusser Silk. 

It was for long thought that an utterly insurmountable obstacle existed 
to the development of the Tusser silk trade in the difficulty experienced 
in causing the fibre to take the lighter shades of colour. That is to say, 
it was thought impossible to bleach the fibre so as to fit it to take the lighter 
shades of colour. Within the past few years, however, this has been so far 
overcome that time may be stated to be all that is required to secure 
complete success, allowing of the development of scientific principles which 
have already been recognised as having vanquished thf difficulty of 
bleaching. There are two widely different modes by which this most 
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desirable object bas been accomplished. Allusion has already been 
made to Major Coussmaker’s discovery regarding the matter voided by 
the insect during the construction of its cocoon. This was stated to 
constitute the cement used by the worm in consolidating its cocoon, ahd 
to be the substance which irjiparted the objectionable colour to the fibre. 
Systems of improved feeding was stated to greatly alter the nature of the 
excrements, and so completely has Major Coussmaker been able to carry 
out this idea that he has produced cocoons perfectly free from the objec¬ 
tionable colouring matter, the worm having been taught to void tne 
injurious materials before constructing th^ cocoon. It is to be hoped that 
this proves a convenient and practicable process of reding the insects, 
for it completely removes the chief obstacle to the Tusscr silk. The natural 
cocoon has now, however, been found to be capable of bleaching or of part¬ 
ing with its colour whenever the fibre is brought into contact with nauseant 
oxygen. This was first discovered by M. T. du Motay, who used per¬ 
manganate of potash for this purpose,—one of the most powerful oxidising 
bodies, upon organic matter. Unfortunately, however, this substance 
injures the fibre, but the reaction establishes a principle which will un¬ 
doubtedly be applied successfully with some other re-agent. Binoxide of 
Barium, by simple contact with the fibre, accomplishes the same purpose, 
but it is expensive. 

It is to be expected, however, that in a very short time arf easy and 
simple mode of bleaching the cocoon may be discovered. Dyed with the 
deeper shades, or simply left in its natural colour, Tusscr silk is rapidly 
assuming a recognised and established commercial position. It takes 
freely and easily to aniline dyes, which, while fleeting (petit teint), are 
brilliant and attractive, and for many purposes, where absolute fixity of 
colour is not a desideratum, they serve an important purpose. Many of 
the indigenous Indian vegetable dyes are, however, equally serviceable for 
Tusser silk, especially those which, like the aniline colours, cannot resist 
direct exposure to light. The following may be mentioned as the Indian 
dyes specially recommended for Tusser silk. 

•ist.—Bixa Orellana, Linn. 

The Arnotto yields from the pulp around the seeds ah excellent yellow 
dye, extensively used for Tusser silk, the colour being deepened into red 
when used in combination with Mallotus philippinensis, Mull Arg. 

2nd.—Butea frondosa, Roxb. 

The flowers (tesu) of this plant yie?& a pretty yellow dye, but it is 
fleeting. 

3rd.—Carthamus tinctoria, Linn 

Safflower has been long valued on account of its beautiful red colour; 
it is one of the most extensively used dyes for Tusser and other silks in 
India. , 

*4th.—Delphinium saniculisfolmm, Boiss. 

Vera.— Asbarg, ghafts, Pb. * 

A herbaceous plant met with on the Himalaya, but largely imported from 
Afghanistan to Multan, where they are used along with Akalber (Datisca 
Cannabina) and alum to produce a permanent yellow dye with silk. Silk 
is often dyed with Asbarg alone, being steeped in a solution prepared by 
boiling 31 lbs. of the dried flowers in 5 gallons of water. Asbarg with 
indigo produces the greens in which silks are often found dyed. 

* 5 th.—Fle&ingia congesta, Roxb. 

This small, gregarious bush is common everywhere throughout the 
hotter damp. forest of the lower hills, especially so in Chutia Nagpur and 
Central India. This is the plant which yields the Wards medicine of 
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Africa. The hairs from the capsules and young flowering twigs of this 
plant yield an excellent brilliant orange dye, suitable for silk. Informa¬ 
tion of this dye-stuff has recently been obtained from Europe, but app; rent- 
ly the people of India are ignorant of this valuable dye. 

♦6th.—Lac, Cochineal and Indigo dyes'are also sometimes used for silk, 
the latter very rarely. 

•7th.—Mallotus philippinensis, Mull. 

The powder obtained from the fruits known as Kamela or Kama 
laguri is one of the most fre 4 uent silk dyes in India, imparting a rich red, 
orange or yellow colour, and not requiring a mordant to fix it. The fruit 
dust is sometimes boiled in a weak solution of alum before the silk is im¬ 
mersed in the dye solution. 

8th.—Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn. 

The corolla tubes known in the bazars of India, by the name har- 
stnghar. They impart a beautiful orange or golden dye, often used in 
combination with turmeric, when it is said to be less fleeting than when 
used alone. 

9th.—Woodfordia floribonda, Salts. 

The flowers of this plentiful bush ( Dawi ) give a red colour to silk. 


I am conscious that the above brief enumeration of the dyes either 
used by the natives of India for Tusser silk or for other silks, and likely 
to prove serviceable for Tusser also, is exceedingly imperfect, i have 
placed an asterisk opposite the names of the dyes which are most used 
in silk-dyeing. The question of the extent to which Indian dyes are suit¬ 
able for Tusser silk remains still to be solved, and I cannot help feeling that 
page 46, which treats of this subject, is the least valuable part ef Mr. 
Wardle’s most instructive and useful Hand-Book. 1 am not aware of the 
leaves of Phyllanthus Emblica yielding any kind of dye, although this 
stands third in Mr. Wardle’s list. It is exceedingly doubtful if the seeds of 
Cassia Tora yield dye of any kind. They have been mentioned by one or 
two authors as being in Madras used along with indigo in certain process¬ 
es of dyeing, the starch of the Cassia seeds apparently assisting the indigo. 
These illustrations from Mr. Wardle’s List of Indian Dyes arc referred to 
with the view of showing that wfyle he has investigated the subject of Tusser 
silk with most untiring zeal and with great success, the whole question of 
the dyeing of this most useful fibre has still to be solved. It is probable 
that for. some time to come the success which has attended the use of the 
aniline dyes must be left undisturbed, but it seems likely that an extensive 
and personal inquiry in India into the practices of Indian dyers would 
more rapidly discover the desired key to the proper dyeing of Tusser silk 
than years of experimenting with small quantities of dried and imperfectly 
identified dye-stuffs. 

It is. highly desirable that a concentrated inquiry throughout the 
entire Empire should, if possible, be made into the subject of Tusser silk, 
and especially 1 'into the modes of dyeing the fibre, so that at the forth¬ 
coming Calcutta International Exhibition we may be able to continue and 
develope the new interest which the Paris Exhibition started in this 
natural wild silk fibre. Specimens of the cocoons, perforated and unperfo¬ 
rated, of the reeled fibre and yarns, as also of the woven fabrics should be 
obtained and so catalogued as to be kept quite distinct from the other species 
of silk. Descriptive accounts of the processes of reeling the fibre and 
specimens of the appliance used for this purpose would be most useful and 
interesting. Full descriptions of the processes of dyeing and specimens of 
the bazar dye-stuffs used, as also samples of yarn or fabrics dyed are most 
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urgently required. We have at present only two specimens ot dyed 
Tusser silk in our collections. 


SILK 

•si: 

wo: 


III. ATTACUS. 

Includes nine species known as the Atlas and Eria Group, of which 
the most important is the Eria or Arindi ■P - 

A. atlas, Linn. 

Found in China, Burma India, Ceylon and Java. In* India its habitat 
extends from Sylhet and Cachar to Sibsagor, Johore, Sikkim, Mussourie, 
and Almora. The cocoon is well stored with a fine silk. 

The following are the trots on which this insect feeds. 

ist.—Artemisia vulgaris, Linn. 

Vern. — Dona, Hind., Beng. ; Titapat, Nepal; Nagdana, Cachar. 

A gregarious shrub in Sikkim Hills, also in Bengal and Assam. 

2nd.— Phillanthus lanceolarius, Mull.-Arg. 

A shrub on which the insect is said to feed in Mussourie. 

3rd.—Excaecaria insignis, Mull.-Arg. 

Vern.— Khinna, Hind. ; Dudla, Pb. 

A tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, also found in Chittagong, Burma, 
and Western Ghas. 

4th.— Celastoma malabathricum, Linn. 

Vern.— C/ioulisy, Nepal ; Tungbram, I.EPCHA ; Shapti, Mechi ; Lutki. 

Cachar i yctpyai, Burm. 

A large bush met with throughout India up to 6,000 feet in altitude 
chiefly near water-courses. The Atlas worm, when fed on the leaves of this 
tree, is said to give a very white silk. 

5th.—Symplocos crataegoides, Ham. 

Vern.— Lood, Cachar ; Lodh, Kitmaun ; Lojc, Sutlej; Loj, Pb. 

A small tree inhabiting the Him^aya at an altitude from 3,000 to 
8,000 feet, also Assam, Khasia and Martaban Hills. 
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A. canningi, Hutton. 245 

North West Himalaya ; common in'a wild state ; produces annually 
hard, compactly-woven cocoons of a rusty orange or grey colour. Feeds 
on the leaves of— 
ist.—Coriaria nepalensis, Wall. 

A shrub of the Himalaya from Murree to Bhutan, also in Sikkim. 

2nd.—Xanthophyllum hostile (See Hook. Vol. /, 209.) 

A. Cynthia, Drury. 250 

Inhabits the regions from Sylhet, Cachar and Shillong to Sibsagor, 

Sikkim, Mussourie and Simla j also found in South Andaman. 


A. edwardsia, White. 

Sikkim, Cherra, Khdsia Hills, and Mussourie. 
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A. guerini, Moore. 

Inhabits Eastern Bengal. 

A. lunula, Walker. 

Sylhet. 

A. obscurus, Butler. 

Occasionally found in Cachar ; the worm feeds on a plant called in the 
vernacular Lo<td. <■ 

A. ricini, Jones. 

Inhabits j\ssam and parts,of Bengal, and extends from Darjeeling to 
Nepal, Kumaun and Laaak. It is the Eria of Assam and Arindi of Ben¬ 
gal, and a fuller account is given at the end of this enumeration of the 
species. 

A. silhetica, Heifer. 

Found in Sylhet and Sikkim . 


A. ricini, Jones. 

The Eria silk-worm. 

Vern. — Eria, Ass.3 Arindi, Beng. 

The habitat of this worm has been given above. In Assam it is very 
common ; and in Bengal it is found in certain quantities in the districts of 
Rungpur, Dinagepur, Bogra, Julpigori, Darjeeling, Chittagong, Gya, 
Shahabad, Purnea and Pooree. 

It is reared by the natives in these parts in a state of semi-domesti¬ 
cation ; it is said to produce four crops. The female moth, says Mr. 
T. Wardle, lays her eggs round a twig 3 the twigs with the eggs on are 
sold in the markets, and are bought by rearers. 


The Worm. 

The Eria worm, when full grown, is about 3J inches long. It feeds 
on the leaves of the following plants and trees, and moults four times 

1 st. Ailanthus excelsa, Roxb. 

Vern.— Maharukh, Hind., Mar. ; Peru, Tam. 3 Pedu, Tel, 3 Gormi-kawat, 
Uriya. 

A tree of North-West India, Behar and the Western Peninsula. 

2 nd. Ailanthus glandulosa, Desf.' 

A lofty tree often planted in,Central and Southern India. 

3 rd. Coriaria nepalensis, Wall. 

See account given above. 

4 th. Ricinis communis, Linn. 

The Castor Oil Plant. 

Vern.— Arendi, Hind. 3 Bhairenda, Beng. ; Aneru, harnauli, Pn. 5 Jnd- 
rendi, Kumaun3 Orer, Nepal, s Rnklofi, Lepcha ; Sitamunuk, Tam. 5 
Sitamindi, Tel. 3 Nerinda, Gond 3 Haralu, Kan 3 Fydksu, Bukm. 

Cultivated throughout India, usually for the oil which is expressed 
from the seeds; often found growing wild. The leaves ot this plant is 
the bes^suited and commonest food of the Eria worm. 1 
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5 tli. Xanthoxylon hostile. 

6 th. Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

Vern.— Gumhar, Hind., Beng.; Gomari, Ass.; Gumai, Cachar ; Bolkobak, 
Garo; Gumadi, Tam.j Gumar-tek, Tel. ; Shewney, Kan. ; Shewan t 
Mar. ; Chiman, Bhil i & amaney , Burm. 

A deciduous tree throughout India, and in the sub-Himalayan tract, 
also in Burma and Andaman Islands. 

Tlie following trees are also mentioned as being fed upon by th*e 
worm, Birzonali, Hindograss, Koosool, Litta-pakori, Murkurdal, Okonni. 


The Cocoon. 

The cocoon which the Eria worm forms is somewhat loose and flossy, 
orange red, sometimes white. 

• The Fibre. 

Its thickness is ^ of an inch when taken on the outside of the 
cocoon, and , Vto in the inner part. The average value of the fibre may 
be stated to be from 12 annas to one rupee per 2I lbs. Mr. X. Wardle 
obtained, in 1879, through the Government of India, 70 lbs. of Eria 
Cocoons : he had them carded or dressed and spun, and reported that he 
knew of no silk better adapted for spinning. “The staple (Mr. Wardle) 
obtained from the first draft’s operation is glossy, long, and very fine. 
Its fineness is owing to that of the ultimate fibre. It is about one-half 
finer than Tusser silk, although not more than two-thirds as fine as the 
Bengal mulberry-fed silk of Bombyx mori or silk of Commerce. The 
after or shorter drafts are also of much importance as showing the econo¬ 
mising of the shorter fibres after the longer ones have been removed. 
These are used for less important manufactures than the long staple. 
Nothing is wasted in the modern mode of spinning. The yarns made of 
these fibres are of great regularity and fineness, proving this silk 
capable of uses for spinning and.weaving purposes to an uftlimited extent.” 


Dyeing of ErASilk. 

Under this head also we must have recourse to Mr.’Wardle, and 
relate in his own words the result of his careful, compreh*ensi?e experi¬ 
ments :— , 

“ The dyeing of Eria silk much resembles the dyeing of Tusser. 
Whether owing to the flatness of its fibre, or to the nature of its 
sericine, it is far behind mulberry silk in its natural affinity for 
dye-stuffs. Heat and the media of nTineral salts, however, are the 
principal agents in bringing the fibre into a dye-receiving subjection. * # * 
The dyeing baths have to be much stronger in tinctorial matter than 
those for mulberry silks. It follows, therefore, that there is an unavoid¬ 
able increase in the cost of dyeing Eria silk, as is also the case in Tusser 
silk, and to about the same extent. Probably I shall not be far from 
accuracy in stating that Eria silk requires twice as much dye-stuff 
as mulberry silk, thereby causing the dyeing to cost considerably more. 
The Eria cocoons being of two kinds, some of them rust colour and others 
white, cannot be dyed into pale colours without bleaching, which again 
adds to the post of dyeing. It bleaches very well with the bioxide of 
barium process, and takes excellent colours in pale tints afterwards. 
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For dark shades bleaching is not necessary, nor would it be necessary 
for paler shades in silk spun from the white cocoons if they could be kept 
separate from the brown ones. * * * I have succeeded in imparting a 
variety of colours to this silk which leave little or nothing to be desired. 
As far as I can learn I believe this is thp first time in Europe that Eria 
silk has been white.” 


Thk f.ria silk industry in India. 

As already mentioned, tne production of Eria silk is confined chiefly 
to Assam and parts of Bengal. Certain inquiries made by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1879 furnished the broad result that in Bengal small 
supplies of the silk are at present worked up chiefly for home manufac¬ 
ture and use ? and that in Assam only a few of the northern districts and 
the Jaintia Hills produce it in any appreciable quantities. But the 
general opinion of the local authorities was that production would be 
stimulated, if remunerative prices could be obtained, and an effective 
demand would lead to a large increase of production. 

From the details of the reports of district officers concerned the follow¬ 
ing particulars may be noted 

lit Assam, about 54,000 Ihs of Eria silk, in the raw state, unreeled, can 
be obtained annually from the districts of Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, 
and Lakhimpur, and about 30,000 Ihs. from the Jaintia hills. In Goal- 
para and Sibsagar, the production of silk is carried on to a very limited, 
extent, chiefly for home consumption. In Cachar the silk is worked up 
for their own use, by the hill tribes in almost every village of the hills in 
the northern parts of that district. From Sylhet no information has been 
furnished, but here, as well as throughout Assam, the necessary food of the 
Eria worm grows in abundance. 

In Bengal, the Dinagepur district can supply about 13 maunds of 
Eria cocoons annually in the winter. In Rangpur about 30 to 35 maunds 
arc produced, but it is difficult at present to obtain any supply, as the 
natives are unwilling to sell the cocoons; they prepare therefrom cloths for 
their own use. In the Bogra and Julpigori districts the silk is worked up 
for home consumption only, the quantity produced being about 18 maunds 
of cocoons in Bogra and 40 to 50 maunds of thread in Jalpiguri. In the 
Darjeeling Terai about 10 to n i2 maunds of cocoons could be annually 
obtained. In the Chittagong district a small quantity of the silk is pro¬ 
duced, and the thread is made into twine for fishing purposes and sold 
to the* extent of Rs. 500 annually in the local bazars. In Purneah the 
worm is reared to a very small extent for the silk, which is used in home 
consumption only. In Gya the silk is worked in certain wild tracts. In 
Shahabad the quantity produced amounts annually to about 9,000 lbs. 
In Pooree the worm, though entirely neglected, is common, especially in the 
Khurda estate; and in this latter place if a demand arises a new useful 
industry could easily be opened to the natives. 


IV.—-CALIGULA. 

257 1. C. Simla, Westwood. 

Simla, Kumaun, Mussoorie, and Khasia Hills; forms an open, net- 
like cocoon; feeds on— 

1 st.—Juglans regia. 

Spe account given above. 
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2nd.—Pyrus communis, Linn. flggi 

The Common Pear. 

Vein.— Naspati, tang, sunkeiut, Pb. , 

Cultivated and somentime^ wild in the North West Himalaya and 
Kashmir. 

3rd.—Salix babylonica, Linn. 

“Vern.— BUa, bada, Pb. ; Giur, Kashmir; Tissi, Nepal. 

A tree commonly cultivated in North India. 

C. cachara, Moore. 258 

Cachar. 

C. thibeta, Westwood. , 2 59 

. North West Himalaya, Mussourie, aryi Sikkim; forms a light, open, 
net-like cocoon; feeds on the-»- 
ist.—Cydonia vulgaris, Pers. 

The Quince. 

Vern.— Bihi, Hind.; Bamsunt, Kashmir. 

Cultivated in North West India and up to 5,500 feet in the Himalaya. 

2nd.—Pieris ovalifolia. 

See account given above. 

3rd. — Pyrus communis, Linn. 

See account given above. 

V.-CRICULA. 

C. drepanoides, Moore. 260 

Sikkim. 

C. trifenestrata, Heifer. 26l 

Very common in Assam, where it is known as Haumpotoni ; occurs in 
Moulmein; forms an open, net-like cocoon of a beautiful, rich yellow colour; 
feeds on the following trees :— *• 

1st.—Machilus odoratissima, Nres. 

Vern.— Soom, Ass.; Dingpingwait, Khasia ; Phamlet, LEBCH4; Kawala, 

Nepal, Hind; Dalchini, Pb. 

A large tree of the outer Himalya, extending to the Khasia Hills, 

Assam and Burma. 

2nd.— Anacardium occidentale, Linn. 

The cashew nut tree. * 

Vern .—Kaju, Hind ; Hijuli, Beng. ; Kola mcma, Tam.; Jidi-mamidi , 

Tel.; Thee-hok-thayet, Burm. 15 

A small, evergreen tree in the coast forests of Chittagong, Tenasserim, 

Andaman isles and South India. I 


VI.-LCEPA. 

L. katinka, Westwood. 

Sikkim, Shillong, North Khasia Hills, Sibsagar, Assam, Uppy Burma. 
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L. miranda, Moore. 

Sikkim Himalaya. 

L. sikkima, Moore. 

Hot valleys of Sikkim. 

L. sivalica, Hutton. 

Mussoorje; forms a kng-poin f ed cocoon of a dark greenish-grey 
colour. 

VII.-NEORIS. 

N. huttoni, Moore. 

Mussoorie, North-West Himalaya ; the worms appear in April; 
feed on the wild pear-tree; and spin a thin silken cocoon. 

N. shadulla, Moore. 

Yarkand. 

N. stoliezkana, Felder. 

Ladak. 


R. zuleika, Hope. 
Sikkim. 

R. newara, Moore. 


VIII. —RINACA. 

IX. —RHODIA. 


Nepal; spins a brilliant green cocoon ; feeds on a species of weeping 
willow. 


X.—SALASSA. 

S. lola, Westwood. 

Sikkim Himalaya. 

XI.—SATURNIA. 

S. anna, Moore. 

Sikkim Himalaya. 

S- cidosa, Moore. 

Hot valleys of Sikkim Himalaya. 

S. grotei, Moore. 

Sikkim Himalaya. 

S. lindia, Moore. 

Found in the Sikkim Himalaya and Kulu. 
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Spathodea Rheedii, Wall. See Dolch androne Rheedii, Seem. | 

SPONIA. 

Sponia orientalis, Planch ., Urticace.®. 

Vem. — Badu, manu, C. P. ; Tugla, Lepcha; Jupong, phakram, jigini, 
sapong, &c. , Ass. ; Mini , Tam. 

A small tree of the Himalaya from Nepal eastward to Bengal, Burma, 
Central and South India. • 

The bark yields a fibre, used to tie the rafters of native' houses, for 
carrying loads, and for making the coarse cloth known in A?#am as Amphak. 

Specimens of fibre, and of the rope <yid cloth made from this plant, 
should be obtained from Assam; but it would be interesting to see similar 
preparations if any such are made by the hill tribes of South India, where 
the plant also grows. It is often cultivated by the Coifrg planters for 
shade, and is there known as the Charcoal Tree. 

• » 

S. politoria, Planck. • j 

Vem.— Janum, ihasaroa, nulrni, inti, banharia, Hind.j Bantaman, ! 
banglu, khuri, Pb. ; Khdni, Nepal ; Tuksat, Lepcha. | 

A small tree of the Salt Range, outer Himalaya, Oudh and Sikkim. ! 

The bark yields a fibre which is used to tie the rafters 6f native 
houses and for carrying loads. 

STERCULIA. 

' Sterculia colorata, Roxb., Sterculiace.®. 

Vem. — Bolivia, waleua, samarri. Hind.; Moola, Beng.; Sitto-udal, Nepal; 

Bhai-kui, Bom.; Khoausi, Mahk.; Karako, Tel.; Weshavi, Burm. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Jumna 
eastward, Central and South India, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 
{Gamble.) 

The bark is used in rope-making. Fine specimens of the fibre were sent 
to the Paris Exhibition of 1878. {Gamble.) The liber furnishes an infe¬ 
rior fibre. ( Kurz.) 

S. guttata, W. & A. 

Vem. — Goladdra, Mahr. ; Kawili, TaV. 

A common tree of South India (Malabar). 

Its bark yields a valuable cordage. The bark of the ypunger parts 
of the tree abounds with very strong, white, flaxen fibres, of which the 
inhabitants of the Wynaad m e a kind of coarse cloth. {Spons' 

Enc., Gamble, (Sfc.) 

S. urens, Roxb. 

Vem.—Gulu, kulu, iabsi, karrai, Odla, Ass.j KAndila, pdndruka 

Mahr.; Tabs a, Tel.; VelLay, putali, Tam. 

A large tree yielding a gum like Tragacanth met with*in the suit-tropi¬ 
cal forests of Bengal, Assam, Burma, and South India. 

The liber yields agood fibre, specimens of which are reported as having 
been sent to the Paris Exhibition from Berar. 


S. villosa, Roopb. 

Vem. -Udtil, udar. Hind.; Poskwa, Sutlej; Gul-bodla, gul-kandar, 
massu, Pb. ; Omai, aadal, odela. Ass.; Vake-nar, Tam.; Sambeinp. 
MAfiH .; Bdjada, And. ; Shawni, Burm. * 

A moderate-sized tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract from tke Indus 
eastward; common in forests throughout India and Burma. 
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The tree is highly valued on account of the fibre obtained from the 
liber, which is coarse but strong, and is made into ropes and bags. 

It* is included by Royle among bast fibres. Kurz says it is valued 
by the Burmese mahouts (elephant-drivers) to such an extent that the 
tree has become scarce in the outer forests. It also yields a gum. The 
bark of S. coccinea, Roxb., the Sit to udal, Nep., Katior, Lepcha, is used in 
the same way as that from S. villosa, and in fact indiscriminately. 

Tassar or Tussah. See Silk. 


THAMNOCALAMUS. 

282 j Thamnocalamus spathiflorus, Munro, Gramineje. 

Vem.— Ringall, JaunsaR; Purmiok, Lepcha; Myoosay , BHUTIA. 

The common small bamboo of Hattu and Deoban. It is generally 
found on the Himalayas from the Sutlej to Bhutan, above 8,000 feet.. 

It yields a fibre. 


THESPESIA. 

283 | Thespesia Lampas, Z>a/s., Malvacfje. 

Vem.— Bunkapas is applied to tliis, as also to H. Vitifolius, £., by 
the Bengalis; Ran-bhendi, Mahr, ; Rondapatti, Tel. 

A small bush common in the tropical jungles of India, ascending to 
3,000 feet in Nepal. 

The young twigs yield a good fibre. 

284 | T. populnea, Corf. 

| Vem. — Parsipv, Hind.; Porcsh,parnsh, Bung.; Bhendi, Mahr.; Boris, 

purasa, portia, Tam.; Gan-garaya, Tel.; Bendi, Guz.; Surpya, Cinch. 
A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of the coast forests of India, Burma, 
and the Andaman Islands. Planted throughout India. 

It yields a good fibre from the bark. (Gamble.) 


TILIA. 

285 I Tilia europaea, Linn ., Tiliaceje. 

' The Lime Tree of Europe ; Bast Fibre. 

“The bark of this tree,'when steeped in water, soon separates into 
thin layers, which are employed for making a coarse kind of rope, for 
making matted shoes much worn by the Russian peasantry, and also for 
making the mats which are so largely exported from Russia.” (Royle.) 
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1 TRIUMFETTA. 

Triumfetta angulata, Linn., Tiliaceje. 

Vem.— Aadai-otti, Tam.; Chikti, Hind. 

A herbaceous shrub, common in tropical and sub-tropical India and 
Ceylon. 

Dr. Bidie includes the fibre of this plant in the list of fibres sent to 
the Paris Exhibition. Madras might be asked to supply specimens of both 
plant find fibre. 
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Mr. Cameron adds that this is one of the commonest weeds of Mysore. 
The fibre is soft and glossy. 


UgTIt 


XYPHA. 

Typha angustifolia, Linn., Typhaceje. 

A kind of bulrush, leaves of which arc employed in making mats, 
and in stuffing chairs. * 

The Bally Paper Mills recently experimented on this grass as a paper 
fibre, and the report was apparently favourable. The ‘stuff was de¬ 
scribed as easy of treatment. • 
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T. elephantina, Roxb. 

Elephant-grass. 

* Vera. — Hogla, Beng. ; Pay , Pb.j Rimbttna, Bom. 

This species, like the preceding one, is also employed in making mats 
Elephants are fond of it; the roots bind the soil. (Roxburgh.) 
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Ulmus Wallichiana, Planch., Urticaceje. 

Vem.- —Moral, pabuna, Hind. ; Pain, bren, amrai, murari, Pb. 

A large, deciduous tree of the North-Western Himalaya, from the 
Indus to Nepal, between 3,500 and 10,000 feet. 

The bark contains a strong fibre, which is made into cordage. 

An excellent fibre is made from the scape or flower-stalk. (Cameron.) 
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URENA. 


Urena lobata, Linn., Malvaceae. 

Vem. — Buu-ochra, Beng.; Vana-bhenda, Mahr. 

A common shrub in India, found in 'waste places during the rains. 
Generally distributed over the hotter parts of India; one of the com¬ 
monest associates of the mango and bamboo clumps of Bengal. 

It abounds in strong fibre, which is considered suitable for'thE manu¬ 
facture of sacking and twine. • 
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U. sinuata, Linn. 

Vem. — Kunjia, Beng. 

A small bush, with deeply gashed leaves, found throughout the hotter 
parts of India. , * 

It abounds in strong and tolerably fine fibre, which, like that from the 
preceding species, may be used as a substitute for flax. 


URTICA. 

Urtica crenulata, Roxb. See Laportea crenulata, Gandeh. 
U. heteropHylla, Roxb. .foGinirdima heterophylla, Dene. 
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VENTILAGO. 

Ventilago madraspatana, Gaertn., Rhamnead. 

Vern. — Raktapita, Beng. ; Lokandi, kamoo.il, Bom. ; Papli, Tam. j Yerra 
chicatti , Tel. ; Chorgu, Hyderabad. 

An extensive climber met with in the forests of Central and South 
India. 

■ The bark yields a useful fibre for cordage (As. Res. 6, p. 352). “ Rum- 
phius says that the Amboyna fishermen use the long stems instead of 
ropes.” (Vojght.) 

VILLEBRUNEA. 

Villebrunea ’appendiculata, Wedd., Urticaceie. 

Syn.— Urtica acuimnata, Roxb. 

Vent.— Lipic, lipiah, Nepal; Bunrheo Ass. 

A small tree of the North-Eastern Himalaya, Khasia Hills, and 
Chittagong. 

It yields a fibre of a brown colour, strong, and flexible, which is made 
into ropes, nets, and coarse cloth in Sikkim and Assam. This seems des¬ 
tined to prove one of our most valuable fibres in the future, and it deserves 
much attention. The tree grows freely and quickly and coppices readily. 

V. frutescens, Biume. 

Vern. — Gartashiara, poidhanla, kagshi, Kumaun; Kirma, Nepal; Tak- 
bret, Lepciia. 

A shrub, or small tree, with a rough, dark grey bark, found on the 
Himalaya, from Simla eastward, Sikkim, Bhutan and Assam, ascending to 
5,000 feet. 

The fibre is used for ropes. It is best adapted for fishing lines and 
nets, both from its strength and from its power of resisting moisture. 
(Atkinson.) 

WIKSTROMIA. 

Wikstromia virgata, MeUn., Thymelace.®. 

Vern.— Bhatniggi , thilak, Pb.; Chamlia y Kt/MAUN. 

A small shrub of the Himalaya, from the Indus eastward, the Khasia 
Hills,'and Ceylon, between 5,000 and 7,000 feet. 

An inferior sort of paper and rope is made from its bark in Kumaun. 
(Atkinson.) 

WISSADULA. 

Wissadula rostrata, Blanch , Malvaceae. 

Syn.—S ida peri ploci folia, Willd., in Roxb. FI. Ind. Ed., C. B . C., J r6; 
Abutilon periplocekolium, G. Don. 

Cultivated in India, naturalised in Ceylon, and very common in the 
south of the island. A native of the Malay Peninsula, Java, tropical 
Africa, and America. . ,, „ 

«The bark of this abounds in serviceable flaxen fibres, and as it 
shoots quickly into long simple twigs, particularly if cut near the earth, it 
answers well for procuring the fibre of a good length for most purposes. ” 
(Roxl. FI. Ind.) It is further reported to yield a beautiful hemp. 
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YUCCA. 

Yucca gloriosa, Linn., LiLUCEiE. 25 

Adam’s Needle. 

.* 

A native of America from Carolina to Mexico and Texas. Introduced 
into India, met with in gardens in Bengal, occasionally naturalised in the 
Madras Presidency. , 

The fibre which it yields resembles in many respects that of the Agave, 
and is applicable to similar purposes. Thye are several species, all of 
which yield excellent fibres; but Y. gloriosa is the principal one and may 
be taken as the type of the others. Royle'alludes to Y. angustifolia and 
to Y. filamentosa, £., the latter of which is sometimes known as the 
Silk-grass. , « 

“The whole genus has been utterly neglected from an industrial point 
of view, no real attempt having ever been made to grow the plants on a 
co'mmercial scale, though theii^hardiness, th*eir preference for arid, barren 
sands, and the quality of their fibre would seem to be special recommend¬ 
ations.” ( Spoils' Enc.) 

In America the so-called Californian Cactus, which grows abundantly 
in the desert regions of Mojave and Ravcna, is greedily sought after 
for paper manufacture. It would seem that (his plant might wiu’i advan¬ 
tage be introduced into India. Yncca gloriosa yields an excellent fibre for 
paper. 

Madras should be invited to supply specimens of Yucca plant, fibre, 
fabrics, and root. 

The other day a correspondence was instituted in official circles regard¬ 
ing a plant which from its leaves gave a beautiful fibre, and from its 
roots an excellent soap. From the description, I conjectured that it 
might be Yucca gloriosa, and in support of the detergent properties of 
the roots, La Maout and Oecaisne’s System of Botany, edited by Sir 
J. D. Hooker, says : “The fruits of Yucca arc purgative; its root is used 
as a soap.” Dr. Bidie thinks that the root of Yucca does not possess 
detergent properties, having specially experimented with it in order 
to determine this point. 

Additional information regarding this plant, and especially with regard 
to its roots, would be most acceptable. 

ZEA. 


Zea Mays, Linn., Gramine.®. 

Maize or Indian-corn. 

Vera.— Bhutta, makka, Hind.; Janar, Beng. ; Makha-jowari, Dec.; 
Makka cholam, Tam.; Makka-smbalu, Tel. ; Pyaungboo, Bukm. 

Largely cultivated in Upper India and the Himalaya. 

It yields a fibrous material capable of being spun and woven like flax. 
The maize fibres may be prepared and spun into yarn, ^nd some‘woven 
fabrics and all kinds of paper may be made of the same. (Baden-Poviell.) 
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ACORUS. 

Acorus Calamus, Linn., Aroideje. 

Sweet Flag. 

Vtm. — Vacha, Sans. ; Vaj, Arab.; Bach, Beng., Hind.; Vekhanda, 
Mahr. ; Vashambu, Tam. ; Vadaja,' Tel. ; Linhe, Burm. 

A semi-aquatic perennial, native of Europe and North America, but 
cultivated in damp, marshy places in India and Burma for its medicinal 
virtues. 

Balfour mentions this among his oils. An essential oil is obtained 
from the leaves, which is used in England by perfumers in the manufac¬ 
ture of hair powder. From the rhizome a pale to dark-yellow oil, with 
the strong penetrating odour of the root, and an aromatic, bitter, burning, 
camphoraceous flavour, is obtained by distillation. 


ADENANTHERA. 

% 

Adenanthera pavonina, Linn., Leguminosje. 2 

Veril. — Rakta-chandan, ranjana, Beng.; Thorali-gunja, Mahr.j Ani 
kundamani, Tam. ; Bandi gurivenda, TRu; Manjati, ^Ial. ; Gang, 

Magh. ; Ywegyi, Burm. 

A deciduous tree of Bengal, South India, Burma and the Andaman 
Island* , 

The seeds of this plant yield an oil. 

ADIANTUM. 

Adiantum Cappilus Veneris, Linn., Filices. 

Maiden Hair. 

• Vera.— Dim tili, bisfaig, parshawarska, Pb. 

Commoft along ditches, &c., in the extreme north-west, and occasion¬ 
ally found in wells further east in the Punjab plains. 

This js the fern which is ijsed in making “ Cappillare Syrup.” 

A 



LIUM. | 

4 Adul Oil of Travancore. 

' It was forwarded to the great Exhibition of 1851. The oil is medicinal. 

The botanical name of the plant is not known. 

ALBIZZTA. 

5 Albizzia Lebbek, Benih., Leguminosje. 

The Siris Tree. 

Syn .—Acacia sirissa, Roxb. 

Vera •— Siris, sirin, kalsis, tantia, Hind.; Sirisha, Beng.; Vaghe, 
iatvaghe, Tam. ;'Dir-.san, pedda duchirram, Tel. ; Kokko, Burm. ; Be 
madii, And. 

A large, deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus 
eastward, ascending to 5,000 feet; Bengal, Burma, Central and South 
India. 

An oil extracted from the seeds is considered useful in leprosy. 

ALEURITES. 

6 ' Aleurites moluccana, Wind., Euphorbiaceje. 

• The Bklgaum Walnut ; The Candle Nut. 

Syn.— A. tribola, Forst. 

Vera. — Atrot, Beng. ; Akola, Hind. ; Jiiphala, Mar. ; Nattu-al-rotu-kottai, 
Tam. ; Natuairotu-vittu, Tel. ; To-sikiyd-si, Burm. 

A handsome tree, introduced from the Malay Archipelago, now culti¬ 
vated in many parts of South India. 

The nuts of this plant contains 50 per cent, of oil, which is extracted 
and used for food and for burning. The oil is known as Kekuita in 
South India and Ceylon. The nuts when strung upon a thin strip of 
bamboo and lighted are said to burn ,likc a candle. The oil is now 
exported to Europe for candle-making, and is reported to be equal to gin- 
gelly (sesame) or rape oils. 

ALLIUM. 

7 Allium Cepa, Linn. 

Onion. 

Vera. — Paldndu, Sans. ; Piydj, Reno.; Piyds, Hind.; Kdnda, Mahk ; 
Vella-Vengayam, Tam.; Fiirclli, Tel. ; Kyetthwunni, Burm. 

It is cultivated all over India. 

“The bulbs contain an acrid, volatile oil, and act as stimulants, diure¬ 
tics and expectorants.” (Baden-Po-well.) The oil is clear, limpid, pale, 
with a greenish tinge. 

8 A. sativum, Linn., Liliacf.«. 

Garlic. , 

Vem. — Mahaushadha, lasuna, Sans. ; Sir, Pers. ; Rasun, Beng. ; Lasan, 
Hind.; Lasuna, Mahr. ; Vallai-pandu, Tam.; Vellulli, tella-gadda, 

' Tel.; Kyat-thou-bcga, kyetthviunbya, Burm. 

It is cultivated all over India. 

The seeds yield a medicinal oil, clear, colourless and limpid. Dr. 
Ainslie remarks that an expressed oil is prepared from the garlic, which 
is called Vallay poondoo unnay ; it is of a stimulating nature, and the 
Vytians prescribe it internally to prevent the recurrence of the cold fits of 
intermittent fever; externally it is used in paralytic and rheumatic affec¬ 
tions. {Cooke.) ( 



Oils and Oil Seeds. 


ALNUS. 

' Alnus nepalensis, D. Don., Betulaceje. 

Vern.— Kohi, Pb. ; Udesh, Kumaun ; Udis, utis, Nepal; Komal, LepciSa. 

A large, deciduous tree on the Himalaya, from the Ravi eastward, 
between 3,000 and 9,000 feet ; Khasia hills and Naga hills. 

Said to yield an oil resembling birch oil. The plant is exceedingly 
comrfton in the KhAsia and Naga hills. Information and specimens should 
therefore be obtained from Assam. 

Amarantus, sp. ? 

Vein ,—Chulai. 

Mr. Baden-Powell ’mentions this among his medicina^oils. 

Additional information with specimens of the oil *and the plant 
from which it is obtained should be supplied by the Punjab. 

Amaryllis, s P .? 

Mr. Baden-Powell mentions it as yielding a medicinal oil. 

Additional information with specimens of the oil and the plant 
from which it is derived should be obtained from Punjab. 

AMOMUM. 

Amomum Subulatum, Roxb., Scitamineas. 

Greater Cardamom. 

Vern. Bkng., Hind.; Veladode, Mahr.; Yelarsi, Tam.; Yela- 

kulu, Tel. ; Ben,pala, Burm. 

A native of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The seeds yield a medicinal oil. It is an agreeable, aromatic stimu¬ 
lant. It is pale-yellow in colour, having the odour and flavour of the 
seeds. 
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AMOORA. 

Amoora Rohituka, W. & A., Melia^je. 

Vem. — Rohituka, Sans.; Harin harra, harin khatta, Hind. ; Sofuiga, 
Oudh; Tikta-raj, pit raj, Bkng. ; Bandriphal, Nepal; Thitni, Burm. 
An evergreen tree of Oudh, Northern and Eastern Bengaf, Assam. 
Western Ghats and Burma. 

In Bengal an oil is expressed from the seeds. The natives, where the 
tree grows plentifully, extract this oi^, which they use for various economic 
purposes. {Roxburgh.) 


ANACARDIUM. 


Anacardium occidentale, Linn., Anacardiacea. 

The Cashew Nut; Cardole. 

Vern. Kaju, H ind. -,HijuH, Beng. ; Kdji, Mar.; Kola mava, mundiri, 
Tam. jidi tnatnidi, Tel. ; Thihothayet, Burm. 

A small, evergreen tree, introduced from South America into the coast 
forests of Chittagong, Tenassefim, the Andaman Islands, and South 
India. . 
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From this plant two distinct oils are obtained; 

ist .—The kernels, when pressed, yield a light-yellow, bland oil, very 
nutritious; the finest quality in every respect equal to almond oil, and con¬ 
sidered superior to olive oil. The kernels are so extensively eaten in 
India, however, that it is almost impossible that a trade could at present 
be done in this oil. The kernels have' been once or twice exported to 
Europe under the name of “ Cassia Nuts.” Samples of this fixed oil, and 
information as to methods of preparation and extent of trade, are much 
required. The yield is about 40 per cent. 

2nd .—“ Cardole ” or “ Cashew-apple-oil.” This is prepared from 
the pericarp or shell of the nut. It is black, acrid, and powerfully vesica¬ 
ting. It raises blisters, and is successfully used to remove warts, corns, 
and ulcers; also, in the Andamans, to colour and preserve fishing lines. 
It is also an effective preventive against white-ants in carved wood-work, 
books, &c. T.ie yield is 29} per cent. 

ANAMIRTA. 

Anamirta Cocculus, W. & A., Menispermaceje. 

COCCULUS INDICUS. 

Vera— Kdkmdri, Hind., Dec. ; Kdkamdri, Sans.; Pcn-kottai, Tam.; 

Kaki-champa, Tel. 

A climbing shrub of South and East India, Burma, and Oudh forests. 

The fruit contains a large quantity of fixed oil. The fat expressed 
from the seeds, which amounts to about half their weight, is used in India 
for industrial purposes. 

AUCHUSA. 

Anchusa tinctoria, Linn „ Boraginace&. 

Mr. Baden-Powell mentions an oil as obtained from this plant. 

ANDROPOGON. 

Andropogon. See A. Schoenanthes, Graminf.jE. 

Sweet Calamus or Geranium Grass. 

Syn, —A. Martinii, Roxb'.; A. nardoidis, Nees .; A. Calamus arom vn- 
cus, Royle. ; A. Pachnodes, Trim. 

Veru •— Rusd,ghds, Hind. 

This grass grows wild in Central India, North-West Provinces, 
and Punjab. 

The oil obtained from this plant is known as Rusa Grass Oil. This 
oil has many medicinal uses. It resembles, in quality and appearance, the 
Lemon Grass Oil. The oil is seldom taken internally by the natives, but is 
considered a powerful stimulant when applied externally. It is used as a 
liniment in chronic rheumatism and neuralgic pains. 

The greatest confusion exists in the identification of the plants yielding 
the essential oils from this genus. Specimens of the plants (in flower) 
should, if possible, accompany the oils, so as to secure accurate identi¬ 
fication. 


18 j A. citratus, DC. 

The Lehon Grass. 

Vem .—Old chahd, gandhat rince, I? JM. 



Oils and Oil Seeds. 


A large, Coarse grass, found under cultivation in various islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and gone wild on extensive tracts of land in 
Ceylonj it rarely or never bears flowers. It is grown specially for its oil 
in Ceylon and Singapore. * 

Tne oil which it yields is chiefly employed in adulterating Verbena 
Oil. It is also used for perftyning soaps and greases. The annual pro¬ 
duction of otto of lemon grass in Ceylon is above 1,500 lbs., valued at 
is. \d'. per ounce. There is a large consumption of this otto in the manu¬ 
facture of Eau de Cologne. . . 

Andropogon muricatum, Beauv. 

Vera. — Usir, Sans. ; Kfias-Mai ghds, <5eng. j Khas, «Hind. ; Vetie-ver, 
Tam. ; Kumveru, Tel. 

This species of grass grows ifi abundance on high sandy banks and 
waste tracts in Bengal, the Coromandel Coast, and Uppej India. 

The roots, when distilled with water, £ield a fragrant oil, which is used 
as a perfume, and as such it deserves the attention of European perfumers. 

Andropogon Nardus, Liiyt. 

The Citroneixa. 

It grows wild abundantly in Singapore, but is also largely cultivated 
both in Ceylon and in Singapore. 

The leaves are distilled with water, and yield over 3 oz. of essential oil 
from 1 cwt. The pure oil is thin and colourless, with a strong aromatic 
odour, and an acrid, citron-like flavour. 

The average exportation of citronella from Colombo is about 40,000 lbs., 
valued at £8,000. It is largely used to give the peculiar flavour to what 
is known as “ Honey-soap. ” 

A. Schoenanthes, Linn. 

The Geranium Grass. 

Vem. — Gandha-bena, Beng. ; Risegavata, rohisha, Bom. 

A grass indigenous to North and Central India. 

An essential oil, known as “ Ginger Grass, ” is obtained from this 
plant. The oil produced in the Namar district of the Nerbudda Valley 
is sometimes called “ Grass Oil of Namar. ” This oil is largely exported 
from Bombay, its chief use in perfumery being apparently the adulter¬ 
ation of the otto of roses. 

Ainsjie calls A. Nardus (?) Ginger Gpass or Spice Grass, and says that 
an infusion of it is used as a stomachic, £nd that occasionally an essential 
oil is prepared from it which is useful in rheumatism; but*the plant he 
refers to is probably A. Schoenanthes. Specimens of plant and oil required. 

Ainsomelis malabarica, R. Br., Labiates. 

Ant-grease is prepared by boiling white ants and skimming ofi the 
oily substance which floats on the» surface. An oily substance is also 
obtained by expression. Ant-grease is Reported to be an article of food. 

Apricot. See Prunus anaemaca* 
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AQUILARIA. 

AquilariaAgallocha, Roxb., Thymeueace*. 

yera.— Pjpir, Hind., Beng.; Sasi, Ass.; Akya-m, Burm.; Aggalt 
chanaand,^ KM. ; Agru, Tel. 

A large, evergreen tree of Eastern Bengal, Burma, Malay Peninsula 
i Archipelago. # 

An essential oil is obtained Worn the wood; used medicinally. 
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ARACHIS. 

25 Arachis hypogcea, Linn., Leguminos.®. 

The Ground Nut. 

Vein. — Buchanaka, Sans, j Mdt-kaldti chiner-b/iddm, Beng. ; Mungphali, 
Hind. ; Bkuishenga, Bom. j Vildyeti-mdng, Dec. ; Vcrk-kadalm, Tam. j 
Verushanagakaya, Tel. ; Myepe, Burm. 

• An annual of South America, now generally cultivated in South India 
and some parts of Bengal and Upper India. 'Jivrtw.i*. 

The seeds,of this plant produce, on expression, a clear, straw-coloured 
oil which resembles olive oil in taste, and is used as a substitute for it in 
medicinal preparations. It is'principally used for burning in lamps and 
in soap manufacture. It is said to be used also for adulterating gingelly 
oil in North Arcot. <• 

ARGANIA. 

26 Argania Sideroxylon, R.S., Sapotace^, 

Is the Argan tree of Morocco, which is found growing gregariously in 
forests in the Atlas Mountains. 

An oil resembling olive oil is extracted from the seeds. It has a clear, 
light-brown colour, and a rancid odour and flavour. It is an important 
domestic oil among the Moors, and to a certain extent finds its way to India 


ARGEMONE. 

27 Argemone mexicana, Linn., Papavkraceje. 

Vem. — Brahma dandi. Sans.; tShial-kanta, Bung.; Bharbhdnd, Hind.; 
Ddruri, Mahr; Birama-dandu, Tam. 

“A herbaceous annual, native of Jamaica, the Caribbee Islands and 
Mexico, brought to India about three centuries ago, now grows sponta¬ 
neously on waste lands at the beginning of the cold season.” ( Amsterd. Cat.) 

The seeds yield a pale yellow, clear, limpid oil, used in lamps and 
medicinally in ulcers and eruptions. In Bengal, and more or less through¬ 
out India, the seeds arc collected and pressed for their oil, which is yield¬ 
ed as copiously as that from mustard-seed. The drawn oil is twice allowed 
to stand for a few days to deposit a whitish matter, after which it remains 
clear and bright. ( Spon’s Ency.) 

' ARGYREIA. 

28 Argyreijt speciosa, Sweet., Convolvulace«. 

Elephant-creeper. 

Vem. — Samndra palnka, Sans.; Bich-tarak, guguli, Beng., Hind.; 
Samudra shoka , Mahk. } Shamuddirap-pach-ch-ai, Tam. ; Pula-satun¬ 
dra, Tel. 

A twining perennial, found all over India. 

Reported to yield oil. No further information available. 


29 


ARTEMISIA. 

Artemisia vulgaris, Linn., Composite. 

Wormwood. 

Vem. — Afsantine-hindi, Arab.; Granthiparni, Sans.; Mast art., Beng. ; 
Majtari, Hind. ; Machi-pattiri, Tam. ; Machi-patri, Tel. 
Baden-Powell mentions this plant in his list of oils. It also yields 
a volatile oil. 

Information and specimens required. 
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BASSi 


ATALANTIA. 

Atalantia monophylla, Corr., Rutaceie. 

Wild Lime. 

Vem • Arawi mm, Tel. pKaiyaht, Tam. ; Makhur, mdkar-limbu, Mahr. 

A plant of Eastern Bengal, South India and Ceylon. 

Ainslie says that the berries of this thorny plant yield a warm oil, 
which is, in native medicine, considered as a valuable application tn 
chronic rheumatism. 

Madras might be asked to supply specimens of this, also the berries 
from which it is prepared, together with gny further information. 

BALANITES. 

Balanites Roxburghii, Planch., Simarube*. 

- Syn.—H. /Egyptiaca. • 

Vera— Hingu, ingua, *hingol, hingata, Hind.; Garrah, Gondi ; Gari, 
ringri, Tel.; Nanjunda, Tam.; Hingan, Mar. 

A small tree growing in the drier parts of India and Burma. 

A fixed oil is expressed from the seed. 

BALIOSPERMUM. 

Baliospermum montanum, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiaceie. 

Vera.— Hakim, Hind.; Ddnti, Mar.; Konda-amadum, Tel.; Poguntig, 
Lei-cha. 

Found in South India, Burma, Bengal, Nepal and Sikkim. 

The oil expressed from the seeds possesses cathartic properties. 

BALSAMODENDRON. 

Balsamodendron Roxburghii, Am., Burseraceie. 

V era.— G ugala, Beng. 

A small tree of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Baden-Powell mentions that the plant yields a medicinal oil. 

Barringtonia Racemosa, Cacrtn., Myrtaceje. 

BASS I A.. 

Bassia butyracea, Roxb., Sapotace.®. 

The Indian Butter Tree. 

Vera. — Chiura, Chaiitra, phulel, Kumaun; Chculi, Oudh ; Phalwara, 
Hind. ; Chari, Nepal; Yel, gel pole, Lhpcha. 

A deciduous tree of theSub-Himalay.-yi tract, from Kumaun to Bhutan, 
between 1,500 and 4,500 feet. 

A vegetable butter is extracted from the seeds, of the consistency of 
fine lard and of a white colour. The oil being cheaper tttan ghee or fluid 
butter it is used as an adulterant. It is also burnt in lamps. In medicine 
it is highly valued for its efficacy in rheumatism and contraction of the 
limbs. It is also used by the wealthier classes as an ointment, after it is 
perfumed with cloves or attar of roses. The butter mixed with scented oil 
is reckoned a valuable preservative when applied to hair. It makes ex¬ 
cellent soap, and may be utilised in the manufacture of candles, as it 
burns with a bright (light, without smoke or smell. The butter readily 
dissolves in'alcohol. 
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BAUHI- 

NIA. 

36' Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 

Mahua Tree. 

Vem. — Mahvm, mania, mahua. Hind.; Mdhwa. mahula. maul, Beng.; 

Mora, Mahk ; lllupi, kat illipi, Tam. ; Jppi, yeppa, Tel. j /rip, Gondi ; 

Honge, Kan. l 

A large, deciduous tree, indigenous in the forests of Central India. It 
is cultivated and self-sown all over India, very common In Chutia Nagpur. 

A greenish-yellow oil is extracted from the kernel of the fruit, which is 
eaten by the Gonds and other Central Indian tribes, and is used to adul¬ 
terate ghee. It is a useful ojj for soap, and is largely used by the poorer 
classes as a Tamp oil. It is called Madhuka Sara in Sanskrit, and is re¬ 
commended as a medicine fo. cephalalgia. It is often sold baked in 
cakes, which keep fresh for a few months in cold climates, but in the plains 
of India soon (become rancid, separating into a clear oil and a brown fatty 
substance. The cakes are sold as Illipi Butter. 
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B. longifolia, wuid. 

Vem .—Kat illupi, elupa, Tam.; Ippi, yeppa, pinna, Tel.; Alee, Cingh ; 

Kan nan, Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree of South India and Ceylon. 

An.i Oil is expressed from the ripe fruit. It is yellow and semi-solid ; 
used for burning, for soap, and to adulterate ghee. It is seldom sold in the 
bazar. The natives extract an oil from the seeds for private consump¬ 
tion. It is suitable for the manufacture of candles. In medicine it is 
used externally in cutaneous diseases. 

The crushed seeds from the preceding species of Bassia, after sepa- 
ration of the oil, are baked into cakes and sold as a detergent, largely 
used for washing the hair. 
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BAUHINIA. 

Bauhinia acuminata, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Vem .— Kanchan, Beng.; Kachnar, Hind.; Mahahlega byu, Burm. 

A handsome shrub of South India and Burma. 

It is mentioned as an oil-yielding plant in Spons' Encyclopedia. 

B. tomentosa, Linn. 

Vem. — Kachnar, Hind. , Kanchini, Tam., Tel. 

It is a shrub or small tree of South India, with showy, yellow flowers, 
having a purple eye, and a tough wood, with nearly black heartwood. 

Balfour simply mentions this plant among his oils, without describ¬ 
ing it. 

B. variegata, Linn. 

Vem .— Kachnar, kolidr, bariil, Hind.; Taii, Nepal; Rakta kanchan, 
Beng.; Borara, Uriya'; Segapu-munthari, Tam.; Kanchivala-do, 
Kan. ; Bn/chin, Burm. 

A moderate sized, deciduous tree of theSub-Himalayan tract from the 
Indus eastward, and throughout the forests of India iir.d Burma. It is 
often planted for ornament. 

The seeds are said to yield an oil, of which further information is 
required. 
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BENINCASA. 

Benlncasa cerifera, Savi., Cucurbitaceje. 4 * 

The Pumpkin or White Melon. 

Syn. —Cucurbita Pepo, 'Lour. 

Vem.— Petha, chal-kumra, gol kaddit, Pb. ; Kumrrt, Beng. ; Col- 
kaddue, kondha. Hind. : Kumhrd, bhunja, Komaun; Kohola, Mahr.j 
" Kumbuli, Tam. j Budidegummadi, Tei-.ij Kyauk-pa-yon, Bukm. t 
It is cultivated in India. 

The fruit of this plant secretes upqji its surface a waxy substance 
which resembles the bloom found on plums and cucumbers. It is said to 
be produced in sufficient quantity to be Collected and made into candles. 

The seeds also yield a mild, bland, pale-coloured oil. As this plant 
seems to have been very much confused by botanisls with Cucurbita 
Pepo, Dale, it is probable that the native names given for the one may 
belong to the other. It would be very important to have specimens of the 
plants from which these oilsjtave been prepared supplied along with the 
oils so as to admit of final determination. The greatest possible confu¬ 
sion seems to exist in the literature of the economic portions of this 
subject. 

Benzoin. See Styrax Benzoin. [29c 


BERBERIS. 

Berberis aristata, DC., Berberide®. 42 

Vern. — Sumlu, simlu, chitra, Pb. ; Chitra, Nepal ; Chotra, Hind. 

An erect, spiny shrub, on the outer Himalaya, from the Sutlej to 
Bhutan : in the North-West Himalaya, from 6,000 feet to 10,000 feet; 
in Darjeeling above 10,000 feet; Western Ghats at high elevations; 

Ceylon. (Gamble.) 

The seeds of this plant yield an oil. 

B. Lycium, Royle. 43 

Vern. — Kasmal, Simla; Kashmal, chotra. Hind. 

An erect, rigid shrub of the North-West Himalaya, from*3,«oo to 9,000 
feet. 

The seeds of this plant yield an oil. 


BETULA. 

Betula alba, l., Cupuliferje. 44 

A.n essential oil is extracted from the common birch. 

Information as to whether this is ever prepared in India would be 
acceptable. 

Birch oil. ’ See Betula alba, [ 44 " 
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BOMBAX. 

Bombax malabaricura, DC., Malvace s. 

The Cotton tree. 

Syn. — B. heptaphyllum, Can. 

Vem. — Semul, shcmbal, semur, pagun, snmr. Hind., Bf.ng. ; Bauro, 
Uriya ; Boll'llil, Garo ; Siivara, Mar, Rurga, btirgu, buraga^ Tel. ; 
lllavam, puU, Tam. ; Katu-imbul, Cingh. ; Letpan, Burm. 

A very large, deciduous tree, throughout India and Burma. 

Cooke, in his Oils and Oil-seeds, makes mention of this plant as yield¬ 
ing an oil, but gives no other information about it. 

BRASSICA. 

Brassica alba, H.f fe* T. f., Crucifers. 

The White Mustard. 

Vtm .- Sidhartha , Sans. 

The seeds are very large and white. 

The oil is little known, but the oil-cake is much prized as a food for 
sheep in Europe; black oil-cake is not considered so good for this purpose. 

B. campestris, Linn. 

Var. I. campestris, proper. 

The Colza, Swedish Turnip and Sarson. 

Syn.— SlNAPIS DICHOTONA, Roxb. 

Vem. — Sarson or serson, sursi, jariya. Hind. ; Sarshapa, Sans.; Sursha 
or sum', sauchi, kali sarson, sadarai, Beng.I; Sherasa, Mar.; 

The seeds are small, smooth, light brown. 

Colza Oil is used by the natives of India chiefly to anoint the body and 
for illuminating purposes. I am inclined to think a serious mistake has 
been committed by European authors in regarding this as identical with 
S. glauca, Roxb. The latter plant yields a decidedly superior oil, and both 
seed and plant are readily distinguished by the most ordinary native, 
and their properties narrated with a precision which indicates centuries 
of experience. 

Var. 2. Napus. 

The Rape, Rara-sar§on, or Shwet-Rai. 

Syn. —Sinapis glauca, Roxb.-, S. glauca, Royle. 

Vemt —Rara ,mrson, rara lai, pita sarson, tore, toriya, dain, sheta, 
shirsha, Hind. ; Tuverica, Sans. ; Raira, Guz. ; Shwel-rai, Benu. 

The seeds are larger than those of the preceding form, smooth and 
white. 

The oil is superior to the preceding, and is much used in diet. 

Var. 3. Rapa. 

, The Turnip. 

Vem. — Stlalgam , Hind., Beng. 

An oil has been prepared, but is of no value. 

B. juncea, H.f. & T. T. 

The Rai or Indian Mustard. 

Vem. — Rai, sarson, rajika, Hind, Bom. 

The seeds of this' form are smaller Than those of either of the pre¬ 
ceding forms; round, almost black, and fitted or rugose. ' 

A 
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The oil is clear, not rancid, and largely eaten by the natives with 
their curries, &c. Roxburgh apparently regarded this oil as inferior to 
rape oil. It is, however, much purer than the oil from either of the 
preceding forms and devoid of the peculiar smell so characteristic of the 
oils from the forms of B. campestris. This seems to be the oil called 
Mustard Oil in India, so largely prepared in our jails by convict labour. 
The seeds are reported generally to yield about 20 per cent, of oil. 

Brassica nigra, Koch. 

The Black or True Mustard. 

Vern. — Rai, kali rat, asl-rai, ghor-rait mnknra-rai, &c., lliNn.j Rai 
sarisha, Beng.; Kadaghn, Tam.; Avalo, Tel. 1 fianaba, Cinc.m.; 
Kitlitsai, Chinese ; Rajika, sanslu Sans. ; Sirshaf (the name by which 
it is known in Indian hospitals), Pers. ; Khirdal, Arab. 

Cultivated in various parts of India apd Tibet, chieflyf>n the hills. 

The seeds are large, oblong, smooth and almost black. 

A bland oil, expressed from the seeds, is used for various economic 
purposes. About 23 per cenj. is usually extracted from the seeds. The 
oil is inodorous, non-drying, and it solidifies at o°F. It consists essen¬ 
tially of glycerides, of stearic, oleic, crude, and brassic acids, the last 
being homologous with oleic acid. 

The ancient Hindus do not appear to have known anything of the 
essential oil of mustard. This oil docs not exist in the seeds originally, but is 
chemically produced by the action of water, as, for example, when a seed 
or a little of the flour is put in the mouth. Chemically, Mustard seeds 
consist of a bland, fixed oil (obtained by pressure), and a peculiar inodor¬ 
ous substance called Myronic Acid, together with a third substance, which 
has been called Myrosyne. By the action of water upon these sub¬ 
stances the essential oil is produced, which is known chemically as 
Pyrosyne. 

BUCHANAN I A. 

Buchanania latifolia, Roxh., Anacardiaceje. 

Vem. -Chiranli , Pb. ; Achar, char , chirouji, C.P. ; Kat-biati, aima, Tam. ; 
Chara, morli, Tel. ; C/iarwari, Hyderabad ; Pyal, charali, Bom. ; Lunbo, 
Burm. 

A tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Sutlej eastward, ascend¬ 
ing to 3,000 feet. Throughout India ancl # Burma. 

The kernels of the fruit yield an oil called Chironji. Owing to the 
kernels being so much prized as a sweet-meat when cooked, the oil is 
rarely met with. It is pale, straw-coloured, limpid, sjveet and wholesome. 


BU^EA. 

Butea frondosa, Boxb., Leguminosje. • 

Vern.— Palash, Beng.; Dhak, Hind. ; Parasa, Tam, 

A small distorted tree, becoming covered with deep orange flowers 
before the appearance of the leaves; met with all over India. 

The seeds of this tree yield a small quantity of bright, clear oil, which 
is sometimes used medicinally. 

Butted 

“The fatty portion of the milk of all mamnjalian animals is called 
‘ Butter,’ but the term in a commercial senseis restricted to that from the 
cow.” (SponV Encyclop.) 
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GflESALPINIA. 

Caesalpinia Bonducella, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

The Fever Nut. 

Vem. — Katkaranj, Hind. ; Nata, Peng. ; Sagurgota, gajaga. Mar. ; 
Gajkai, Kan.; Gech-chakkay, Tam. ; Kalein, Burm. 

Found all over India, especially in Bengal, Burma and South India. 

The seeds contain an oil, which is mentioned by Ainslie as useful in 
convulsions and palsy. The seeds also possess valuable tonic properties, 
for which they are much prized by the natives. 

C. digyna, Rol. 

Syn. — C. Oleosperma, Roxb. 

Vem.—* T J mul-koochi, Beng. ; Nooneegatcha, Tel. ; Vakerichebhate, Bom. 

A tree of the Eastern Himalayas, Eastern and Western Peninsulas, 
and Ceylon. 

Roxbugh says that an oil is expressed from the seeds, which is used 
for lamps. 

Cajput Oil. See Melaleuca Leucadendion. 

CALENDULA. 

Calendula officinalis, Linn., Composite. 

Vern. — Zergul, sadbarg, PC. 

Found in the fields of the Punjab and Sind, scaircly indigenous; 
Peshawur. ( Aitchison ). 

Baden-Powell, in his Punjab Products, mentions it as an oil-yielding 
plant. The oil is used for medicinal-purposes. 

CALOPHYLLUM. 

Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn., Guttifere. 

The Alexandrian Laurel. 

Vem. — Sultana, Champa. Hind., Beng. ; Surangi, undi. Mar ; Vinnay, 
Tam.; Pongnyet, Burm.; Puna,punas, Tel. 

An evergreen tree of South India, Burma, and the Andaman Islands ; 
often cultivated for ornament ir. other parts of India. 

The fresh seeds when shelled yield a large quantity of fragrant, green 
oil, amounting even to 60 per cent, by weight. The oil varies in colour from 
greenish yellow to deep-green, possesses a disagreeable flavour, and an odour 
which is described as fragrant by some but unpleasant by others. It is used 
for lamps and for caulking vessels; but it is chiefly valued as a medicine 
and used as an external application in rheumatic affections. It is a 
curious fact in connection with this* oil, that though it cannot compete 
with castor-oil for industrial purposes in the Calcutta market, it fetches 
about four times the Calcutta price of castor-oil in Burma. This is owing 
to its present crude condition, and no method of refining having been 
attempted. Mr, Gamble says that in Orissa the tree is much cultivated 
and an oil extracted from the seeds is used for burning. 

C. tomentosum, Wight. 

The Poon Spar Tree. 

Vem. — Poon,pome, Mal. ; Pongoo, Tam.; Siripoone, Kan. 

A large, tall, evergreen tree, found H the evergreen forests of the West¬ 
ern coast from Kanara southward. ■ 
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The seeds yield an abundance of oil, in Ceylon, where it is known 
as “ Keena-tel.” It is probably used as a lamp-oil. 

Calophyllum Walkeri, Wight. 

A large tree, found in South India and Ceylon. 

The seeds yield an oil, uset^for burning/ 

C. Wightianura, Wall. 

•Syn.-C. Spurium, Chois. 

Vern. — Katpoon, kull-ponne, Kan.; Cheru pinnay, Tam. 

An evergreen tree of the Western Ghats, from the Konkan to Travan- 
core. * • 

The seeds yield an oil not greatly differing from that of C. inophyllum. 
It is used as a lamp-oil and as a medicine in leprosy and cutaneous affec¬ 
tions, and in infusion mixed with honey ip scabies and rheumatism. 

CAMELLIA. 

tiyamellia theifera, Griff., Teunstbcemiacr.®. 

1 Syn. —Thea chinensis, Linn. ; T. assamica. 

Vern. — Cha. 

^ Cultivated in many districts in India, especially in Kangra, Kulu, 
.Dehra Dun, Kumaun, Darjeeling, the Western Duars, Assam* Cachar, 
Chittagong and Hazaribagh, as well as in the Nilgai Hills and Ceylon. 

“ The seeds of the tea-plant contain a considerable proportion of oil, 
as much as i cwt. being obtainable by industrial means from 3 cwts. of 
seed. It is limpid, clear, tasteless and of an amber co'our. The oil 
resembles that of olive, burns with a clear, bright light, and is free 
from unpleasant odour.” (Spans’ Enc.) It is not fit for use as an edible 
oil, nor can it be used for burning; but experiment has shown that 
it can be utilised in the manufacture of a superior kind of soap. A soft 
soap, without smell, of a light brown colour, may be produced from this oil 
with potash, which is most suitable for cleansing purposes. 

Camphor. 

Vem.— Karpura, Sktss.; Knfnr, PerS.; Karpur, BP.NU.; Kafur, Hind.; 

Karuppnram, Tam.; Karpuram, Tel. ; Pa-yak Burm. 

The name “ Camphor ” is technically given to a number of gum-resins, 
more oi*less resembling each other, derived from (1) Cinamomum Camphora, 
Nets, and Eberm., called the Japan Camphor Tree; (2) Dryobalanops 
Camphora, Colebr., a tree of Sumatra; (3) Blumea balsamifea, DC. 

The natives of Sumatra collect an oil by making a transverse deep 
incision, into the tree, so as to form a cavity of the capacity Sf about a 
quart. In this they place a lighted weed for a few minutes, and then 
leave thenole for the night when it becomes filled with the oil. In Japan, 
the oil is expressed from the Camphor, and is employed for burning pur¬ 
poses by the poorer people. Camphor o^l is said to be useful in rheuma¬ 
tism and in giving firmness to the teeth. 

CANANGA. 

Cananga odorata, H ./. & T ., Anonacejs. i 

The Ilang-ilang of European Perfumers. 

Syn.—UVARIA ODORATA, Linn. 

V em.—fiadatngan, Burm.; Ilang-ilang, Mal. 

A large, evergreen tree of Burma (Ava and Tenasserim), distri¬ 
buted to Java and the Philippines. Cultivated in many parts of India 
on account of its sweet-smell ingt flowers. 
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iRTHA- 

MUS. 


An otto is prepared from these flowers known as Otto of Hang. It 
is highly esteemed, as may be seen from the fact that it fetches about 18s. 
to 22s. per oz. in Europe. It is frequently blended with pimento, orris, 
rose,"tuberose and jasmine in the preparation of handkerchief scents. 

Further information and samples of this otto might be obtained from 
Burma. See Michelia. 


CANARIUM. 
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Canarium commune Linn., Burseraceje, 

Java Almond, 

Vetn.-iJungli badam, rllND. 

Found in the Peninsula and Malabar. 

It yields a semi-solid oil, similar in appearance to cocoa-nut oil. It is 
used for culinary purposes, and is regarded as more palatable than cocoa- 
nut oil. 


CANNABIS. 
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Cannabis sativa, Linn., Urticace®. 

Hemp. 

Vern. — Ganja, bhang, &c. 

An annual, 4 to 6 feet; found wild or cultivated. 

The seeds, when expressed, yield a pale, limpid oil. The seeds contain 
about 34 per cent, of this oil. It is at first greenish or brownish-yellow; 
but the colour deepens when it is exposed to the air. The flavour is dis¬ 
agreeable, but the odour is mild. In Russia it serves, in a great measure, 
the purpose of lamp-oil, but it is chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
soft soaps. 

CARAPA. 

Carapa moluccensis, Lam., Meliacejs. 

Vera . — Poshur, dhundul, Beng. ; Kandalanga, Tam. ; Pinle-on, 
Burm. 

A moderate sized, evergreen tree, of the coasts of Bengal, Malabar* 
Burma and Ceylon. 

The seeds yield, on expression, a whitish semi-solid fat. It remains 
fluid only at high temperatures. It is used as a hair-oil, and also for 
burning purposes. s 

Cardamom seed oil. See Amomum Subulatum. 
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CARTHAMUS. 

Carthamus oxyacantha, Bieb., Composite. 

Vem.—Kantiari, kandiara* poll, khareza, Pb. 

Found in the North-West Provinces and Punjab. 

Dr. Stewart, says that near Peshawar and elsewhere an oil extracted 
from the seeds is used for illuminating purposes, as well as for food. It 
is also said to be used medicinally. 

C. tinctorius, Linn. 

The Safflower. 

Vera. — Kamalottara, Sans. ; Kusum, Beng., Hind., Dec. j Sendurgam, 
kashumba, Tam. ; Agnisikha, Ter.; Su, Bukm. 

An annual, grown extensively all ovrr India. 
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“There are two seeds—one, the cultivated, is white and glossy, the 
other (Karar) is a smaller but similarly-shaped seed, mottled or dusted, 
brown-grey and white; both yield oil. The oil is very clear, yellow, is 
esculent, and would be peculiarly suitable for burning in lamps, on 
account of the little heat which it gives out.” ( Baden-Powell .) It is also 
used locally for culinary purposes, and is said to form an ingredient of 
the “Macassar Hair-oil.” Tffe yield of this oil is about 25 per cent. In 
paralytic affections and bad ulcers, it is used as an external applicatk-. 

• 

CARUM. 

Carum Carui, Linn., Uubelliferm. 

Caraway Seed. 

Vem.— Jim, Beng. ; Zira, Hind. ; Shimai-shomlu, Tam.; Shimai-safiu 

Tku- , / 

The plant is cultivated for its seeds as a cold season crop on the plains; 
ajso frequent on the hills. v, 

A valuable essential oil i% obtained from the seeds, called Caraway Oi . 
i This oil is colourless or pale-yellow, thin, with strong odour and flavour 
( of the fruit. It is used in medicine and more extensively as a perfume 
for soaps. 

varum copticum, Benth. 

True Bishop’s weed; Lovage. 

Syn. —Ptychotis Ajowan, DC. 

Vern. — Jowan, Beng. j Ajowan, Hind.; Oman, Tam. ; Omamu, Tel. 
Cultivated in many parts of India for its seeds. 

The seeds yield an oil on distillation with water, which is used medici¬ 
nally in cholera, colic, and indigestion. 


CEDRl 
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CARYOPHYLLUS. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., MyRTACEiE. 

Cloves. 

Vtm.—Lavanga, Beng. ; Long, Hind ; Kiramber, Tam. ; Lavangalu, Te l . 

It is indigenous in the Moluccas. 

The flower-buds and flower-stalks of f cloves yield, when distilled with 
water, an essential oil. The process of distillation is largely, carried on in 
England. It is a colourless or a yellowish oil having a powerful odour and 
flavour of cloves. It easily combines with grease, soap, an 4 spirit, and is 
extensively made use of in the manufacture of perAimery. In Germany 
it is oftcnyadultcrated with carbolic acid. ' 
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CEDRUS. 

Cedrus Deodara, Loudon, Conifer.®. 

Deodar ; Himalayan Cedar. 

1 • 

Vem. — Nakhtar, Arc.; Dior, deodar, daddr, Hazara, Kashmir, Garh- 
wal, Kumaun; Paludar, Hazara; Giam, Tibet. 

A very large and tall tree of the North-Western Himalaya, between 
4,oao and 10,000 feet; extending east to the Danli river, a tributary of 
the A&knandj, below theNili Pass, mountains of Afghanistan and North 
Biluchistan. 

“ An oil is obtained from t^e wood by dcstrufctive distillation; it is 
dark-colourud, thick, and resembles crude turpentine. It is used for 
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anointing the inflated skins which are used for crossing rivers, and as a 
remedy for ulcers and eruptions, for mange in horses and sore feet in 
cattle,” (Gamble.) 

CELASTRUS. 

Celastrus paniculatus, Wilid., Celastrineje. 

Vent. — Malkakni, Oudh, Kumaun ; Kohundan rangul , C. P. ; Kanguni 
Hum.; Ruglim, Lepcha. The seeds are generally called Malkangni. 

A scandent shrub of the outer Himalaya, from the Jhelam to Assam, 
'ascending to 4,000 feet; East Bengal, Behar, South India and Burma' 

The seeds yield by expression a deep scarlet oil, used medicinally. It 
is much admiied as an exterftal application along with a poultice of the 
crushed seeds. It is also burns in lamps, and employed in certain religious 
ceremonies. 

By a process of distillation. the natives also obtain from the seeds a 
black empyrcumatic oil, which has been experimented with by European 
practitioners under the namc.of “ Oleum nigrum.” Dr. Herklots affirms 
that it is a sovereign remedy in Beri-beri in doses of from 10 to' lj 
drops twice daily. It is a powerful stimulant, followed in a few hours wit f 
free diaphoresis, unattended with subsequent exhaustion ( Pharmacopai 
India.) Dr. Dymock describes this empyieumatic oil as prepared by 
distilling the seeds along with benzoin, cloves, nutmegs, and mace. 

C. senegalensis, lam. 

Syn. — C. Montana, Roxb. Gymnosporia Montana, Lawson. 

Vent. — Shcrawane, Tkans-In»US; Talkar, dajkar , bhariii, Pu. ; Baikal 
gajachinni, C. P. ; Mil kangoni, Bom. ; Danti, pedda rhinlu, Tel. 

A tall, spinesccnt shrub of the northern dry and intermediate zones, 
North-West India, ascending to 4,000 feet, Central India, and the drier 
parts of the Peninsula. 

By pressing the seeds a deep scarlet-coloured oil is obtained as thick 
as treacle. It is used for medicinal purposes. 
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CERBERA. 

Cerbera Odollam, Gaertn , Apocynace*. 

Vent.— Dabur, dhakur, Beng. ; Ku 'ami , katarili, Tam. ; Kalwa, 
Burm. 

A moderate sized evergreer tree of the coast forests of India and 
Burma. 

The seeds yield an oil which is used for burning. (Kurt r.) 

The Burmese al 'o use it to anoint the head. 

C. Thevetia, Linn. See Thevetia neriifolia, Linn. 

Cheeronjee oil. See Buchaaania latifolia. 


CINNAMOMUM. 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Breyn., Lauraceie. 

• True Cinnamon. 

Vern.— Dalchini, Hind.; Karruwa, Tam.; Sanalinga, Tel.; Sassu 
kurundu, Cingh. ; Lidingyaw, thitkyabo , Burm. 

It is a native of the Ceylon ferests, but now cultivated on the' western 
coast of that island. _ 

The liber of this* plant yields the essential oil of Cinnamon, an oil of 
considerable importance. Three oils jire obtained front this plant, one 
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from the bark to the extent of i to i per cent. Distillation is carried on 
extensively in Ceylon, and occasionally in England. It is of a golden- 
yellow colour, with the powerful odour of Cinnamon, sweet and aromatic, 
but with a burning flavour. It is largely used in perfumery' The 
leaves yield a brown, viscid, essential oil, of clove-like odour, sometimes 
exported from Ceylon. The tjjird oil is obtained from the root, of yellow, 
colour, specifically lighter than water, with an odour of camphor and 
cinnamon. 

CITRULLUS. 

Citrullus Colocynthis, Schrad., Cucurbitaceag 

Vertl .—Indrayan, Hind.; Makhnl , Beng. ; Inclrnyan, indraphitl, Mar. ; 
Paycoomuti, Tam.; Pulsakaya, TtL.; Indrawan, Dec.; Sbeti-putsa, 
ClNGH. 

An annual, found in the Peninsula an$ South India. 

Yields a clear, limpid oil, according to Ainslie, used in many of the 
fAmlhern provinces for burning in lamps. 

C- vulgaris, Schrad. 

? The Watf.r-INIelg.,. 

Vern.— Karbue, ,N. W. P.; Samanka, Hind.; Kalingada, Mar.; Pays, 
Biirm. 

Cultivated very generally, especially in Upper and North India. 

The seeds yield a clear, bland, pale-coloured, limpid oil, used for 
\burning in lamps. 

CITRUS. 

*Citrus medica, Linn., Rutaceje. 

Var. I. medica proper. 

The Citron. Cedratier, Fr. ; cedro, It. 

Vern. — Vijapira, Sans.; Utrej, otroj, Arab.; Bijaura, Hind.; Bcgpura, 
Beng. 

Cultivated in many parts of India—Assam, Calcutta, C'hutia Nagpur, 
North-West Bombay; also in Persia. 

Var. 2. Limonum. 

The Lemon. Limonier, more generally citronnier, Fr. • 
Limone, It. ; Citrone, Germ., j 

Vern. — Bara nimbu, Hind.; Korna Nebu, Beng. 

Cultivated abundantly in the south of Europe. 

Citric acid is made from it. 
ar. 3. acidrtk 

The Sour Lime ok India. 

Vern. — Jambira, Sans.; Lima, luuoun. Akaii.; I.ibu, nebu, limbu, nimbu, 
Beng., Hind. * 

Var. 4. Limetta. 

The Sweet Lime of India. 

Vern. — Mitha Nebu, Beng., Hind.; Amrit-phal, Kumaun.; Thanbaya, 
Burm.' 

Commonly cultivated in most parts of India and Burma. 

The find of the Lemon, when subjected to expression, or when distilled, 
yields an essential oil known as " Essenc’e of Lemon,” or “ Citron-zeste” 
according to the method employed. For this purposo thefruits are plucked 
very early, because they contain/more oil wnen they are still green and 
unripe. Lemon-oil is extensively jjsed in the manufacture of perfumery. 
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CLEOME. 

84 Cleome viscosa, Linn., Capparidb*. 

Wild Mustard. 

Vem. — Hur-huria, Beng. ; Janglikvlvul, Dec.; Nay-kadugftu, Tam. 

Kukha-avalu, Tel. 

A common weed, grows in Bengal and South India in the rainy season. 

The seeds yield a light, olive grcen-colourcd limpid oil when subjected to 
a great pressure. It seems likely that this oil would prove serviceable 
where a very liquid oil is required. The plant is one of the commonest 
weeds in Bengal. The oil could be prepared to any extent. 


CNICUS. 

85 * j Cnicus arvensis, , Composite. 

Vsrn -Bhur-bhur, N. Vv. P. 

Found throughout India, especially in cultivated fields in the Gangetie 
plains; the common thistle of India. 

Produces small black seeds, which yield a large quantity of oil. Tl.e 
seeds are gathered by the poorer classes, and the oil expressed by thr 
for thSir own use. It burns with smoke; it is otherwise of good qualit) 


COCHLOSPERMUM. 

86 Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC., Bixineas. 

Syn.— BombaxGossviuum, R»xl>. 

Vem. —A 'limbi, ga/11/i, gani.ir, gtilgal, gangal, II in.; Gauguin, 
CrONn. ; Guiigit, hong, Tel. ; Tanaku, kongillam, Tam.; Gmnri, 
guiiglny, Mau. 

A small, deciduous tree of the forests at the base of the North-West 
Himalaya, from the Sutlej eastward, Central India, Deccan, and Prome 
district in Burma. 

It is mentioned as an oil-yielding plant, but further information is 
wanted. 

COCOS. 

87 Cocos nudfera, Linn., Palme®. 

The Cocoanut Tree. 

»■ r 

'Vetn.—Narikel, Bknc. ; Naricl, Hind.; Tenna, Tam.; Nari kadamA 
TEL., Oh, Buum. 

A pinnate-leaved palm, cultivated and wild throughout tropical Ind> 
particularly near the sea-coast. <•, 

The pulp, dried at ordinrry temperatures, contains 5'43 per cent, c' 
oil. The method of extracting this oil in India, especially when the oil i 
required to be colourless, is as follows:—The kernel is boiled with water fo 
a few minutes, then grated and placed in a press. The emulsion thus 
obtained is boiled until oil is found to settle on the surface. The ordinary 
commercial oils are manufactured by the rude oil-mills worked by oxen, 
The oil is white and nearly as fluid and limpid as water in tropical climates 
It has a sweet and agreeable odour when fresh, but it is liable to become 
rancid in a short time. In Europe, the oil is chiefly used in the manufac¬ 
ture of candles and soap. In India it is used in cooking, and as medicint 
when fresh, and for burning, painting) soap-making, and anointing the' 
body when rancid. 
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COLCHICUM. 

"Colchicum illyticum, Liliac®. 

Vem.— Siringdn, talkh, shirin. 

Mr. Baden-Powell mentio»s this as an oil-yielding plant. Further 
information is required. There seems to be some mistake about the deter¬ 
mination of the plant. 

The oil is stated to have been obtained from Jalandhar, Lahore, Ludhi* 
ana and Kashmir. Specimens of the oil, as also the plant from which pre¬ 
pared, should, if possible, be procured from Jhe Punjab. 

CONNARUS. 

Connarus nitidus, Roxb. in Ilort. Betig. 49, Connar^c*. 

Found in Syihet and British Burma 

Dr. McLelland says that in Rangoon »"/,*/!s of this plant yield a quan¬ 
tity of sweet oil. The name £ nitidus is not referred to b\ the Flora of 
British India, but I presume the plant which yields the oi' in question 
is really C. gibbosms, Wall. Specimens ot the oil should be supplied by 
Burma, accompanied with a twig of the plant, to allow of its being deter¬ 
mined. 

C. speciosus, Mc.Lcll. 

Vern.— Gvedauk, Kadoi, Kodet, Burm. 

A large tree of Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo. 

^ McLelland says that the seeds yield an abundance of sweet oil. 

The above has been extracted from Dr. Cooke’s Report on Oil Seeds. 
The name C. speciosus, McLell., was taken from Balfour's Cyclopaedia and 
is one of the numerous fanciful namesused in that work which have never 
been published. Dr. Cooke ou mved aeHwiome doubt regarding this plant 
—a doubt which time has not Fer- tnft- ii. Abs d l tcl y nothing is known regard¬ 
ing it. Information from Burma should, therefore, be obtained regarding 
the Gwai-doak, and, if possible, a sample of the oil and a twig of the plant 
should be supplied. The Burmese name Gwe (Spondias mtfgnifera) seems 
very near to the above. 

Cooawanoo oil. 

This oil is procured from the reptile^ Caouana divacea in the East 
Indies. * 

CORIAN DRUM. 

Coriandrum sativum, Linn., Umbellie^r*. 

Tke Coriander. 

VtttX .— Dhanyaka , Sans. ; DharjfCU Beng., HiNl).; Kothamira , dhana 
(seed) Mar. j Kotamalli , ' 1 am. ; Daigyalu , Tel. ; Nun - nan , Bukm. 

This plant is cultivated all over India. 

The fruits of this plant yield, from 07 to w per cent of volatile oil by 
distillation in water. The oil is colourless or yellowish, widi the odour and 
the flavour of Coriander. 
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CORNUS. 


Comus jnacrophylla, Wall. 

Vera .— KUsir , kachtr , haleo , allian , haddi , naug , kaksh , kachdr , ruchi a 
Hind. ; Patmoro , Nepal. ' . 

A doubtfully distinct species from the preceding; is common all along 
the Himalaya. I found it in the«Naga hills and Manipur. 
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It would be interesting to know if this also yields the oil, as it must if 
Brandis’ observation proves correct. The knowledge of the oil may, 
however, be confined to Kashmir. 

Cornus sanguinea, Linn., Cornaceae. 

A shrub or small tree found in Europe, Siberia and Kashmir, 7,000 feel 
altitude. 

The pericarp of the fruit contains oil {Brandis). Specimens of this oil, 
with further information, should be obtained from Kashmir. ♦ 

CORYLUS. 

Corylus Colurna, Linn., Cu?ulifer/e. 

The Indian IIazet. Nut. 

Syn.—C. lack ha, Wall, C. Jacquemont, Dene. 

Vem. — Curri, NlsrAL Langvra, Hhuti; Shirol, Gakhwai. ; Vrni, winri, 
thangi, jangi, shA'rh, banpalu, kapasi, bhotia bad am, Himalayan 
Names. Finddk, the 1 j b. name for the nuts. 

A moderate sized tree of the North-West Himalaya, between alti¬ 
tude 5,500 and xo.ooo feet. 

The kernel of the European Hazel, C. Avellana, Linn, yields a sweet 
oil. There seems no reason to doubt that this oil could be prepared from 
the Indian species, but I can find no mention of it^ Information on this 
subject would, therefore, be most acceptable. In the Eastern Himalaya 
the place of C. Columa is taken by C. ferox, a Nepal and Sikkim species. 

COSTUS. 

CoStUS spedosus, Sm., Scitamineje. 

Vem.- KusLkei, 13fno., Hinb. ; Gud&richdkAnda, kemuka, Bom. ; Bnmma 
kachika~, T ixl~Tsjana-kua, Mai.., Kemuka, Sans. 

One of the most elegant plants of this family; its spirally-twisted stem 
carries its glossy leaves and white flowers above the brushwood in our 
tropical jungles. It is common everywhere throughout India, especially so 
in Bengal, frequenting moist, shady places. The rhizomes are made into a 
preserve, eaten by the natives. Piesse says of it: “I have made some 
experiments with a sample of kusht.; it appears to be scarcely as odorous 
as Orris Root. The tincture has an agreeable smell, and would be useful 
but no quantity has as yet Been seen in our markets.” An unlimited 
quantity might easily enough be exported from Bengal were some effort 
made ts bring this, root before the perfumers of Europe. There is a strong- 
probability however that Piesse is referring to the root of Saussurea Lappa 
or Hypoluca members of the Composite which were formerly called Auck- 
landia Costus. It is remarkable that while associated with the word 
Costus both these widely different plants should have the same vernacu¬ 
lar names as it would be interesting to know which actually possess the 
odour resembling the Orris, a plant nearer allied botanically to Costus 
spedosus than to Saussurea. 

Cotton seed, See Gossypium. 

Crocodile oil. 

The oil of the Indian Crocodile contains a larger quantity of solidifiable 
fat than either neat’s-foot or uny fish oil. It is prepared by the Sanif 
tribe, in the Punjab,, who eat crocodile-flesh. It is said to be procurable 
in abundance at Agra. Specimens of this oil, also information regarding 
the mode of preparation, the amount annually procurable, and the econo¬ 
mic rtics of it, should be obtained from the North-West Provinces. 
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CROTON. 

Croton oblongifolius, J?ox6., Euphorbiace*. 

Vcrn.— Arjunna, OuriH Ar/i, Nepal Parokupi, Ass. GanasAra, Mar ; 

Bhutan kusatn , Tel. ; 0 Thc'tyin, Burm. 

A small tree found in the Sub-Himalayan tract, from Oudh eastward 
to Burma, also in South India and Ceylon. 

The seeds give an oil. {Gamble.) Specimens of this oil-yielding niy 
should be supplied to allow of experiments being performed ; also full in¬ 
formation of the quantity annually availably. 

C. Pavana, Ha milt. 

Vem. — Thct-ycn-ni, Burm. 

A tree of Assam and Burma. 

It yields an oil, very similar to the Croton Oil of commerce. This oil 
is at present but imperfectly known, and i*. • t therefore very desjrable that 
Burma and Assam should each supply, say, a maund of the nuts, with 
specimens of the oil, and information regarding its preparation, and the 
quantity of nuts and oil annually obtainable. It is said to be plentiful at 
Ava and at Kamrup. 

C. Tiglium, Linn. 

The Purging Croton. 

Vem. — Jayapala, Sans. ; Jaypiil^ Beng. ; Jamal-gota, Hind. ; Jamalagota, 
Mar; Nervalam, T.\u";'Nepala-vitua, Tel. ; Kanakn, Bukm. 

A small tree (15 to 20 feet) indigenous to the Malabar coast and Tavoy. 
and found cultivated in gardens in Bengal, South India, Ceylon, Burma, 
the Indian Archipelago, the Moluccas, and even in Mauritius. {Spons' 
Encycl.) 

It yields an oil which is orange yellow or sherry-coloured, of the con¬ 
sistence of nut-oil, with a slight odour resembling that of jalap resin, and 
an acrid flavour. This is a valuable medicinal oil, which is used as a 
drastic purgative. The oil, as prepared in India, is so much adulterated, 
that it finds no sale in Europe. The nuts are exported chiefly from Bom¬ 
bay and Cochin, and the oil is expressed by a firm in England. 

It is necessary to be cautious in handling the nuts or oil, owing to 
their blistering the skin. The oil is frequently used externally for colds 
in the chest as an external application, ctftising a severe blister. It is much 
resorted to as a domestic cure but not recommended by the profession. 


CUCUMIS. 

Cucumis Melo, Cucukbitaceje. 

The Sweet-Melon. * . 

Vem. —Kharmuj, Beng. ; kharbAja, KhurbAj, Hind.; KharabAja, chibAda, 
Bom. i'&idto'o, Sind.; Vellari-verai, Tam.; Mulampandu, Tel. 

Extensively cultivated in the North-West Provinces, in the sandy basins 
of the rivers, on account of its fruit. 

The flattened and elliptic seeds yield a sweet, edible oil. In fact, the 
seeds of most of the members of the Melon, Pumpkin, Cucumber, and 
Gourd family, contain oil, but the only kinds which are utilised to any con¬ 
siderable extent are those of the Swefet-melon (Cucumis Melo) and the 
Water-melon (Citmllus vulgaris). From West Africa large quantities of 
melon seeds are exported to Frdnce. China also does a large trade in 
them, but in India the fruit is chiefly eaten as such, and not allowed to 
ripen its seeds for the oil supply. 
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Cucumis Melo, L. forma momordica (sp. Roxb.) 

Vem. —PJsitiiiii Beng. ; Phut, tuti, Hind. ; kabari-kai, Tam. ; Peddo-kai,' 
pedda dosray, Tel. 

There are two varieties, one appearing in the rains and the other in the 
hot season. .* 

The seeds yield an oil. 

C. Melo, L. forma utilissimus. (sp. Roxb.) 

Vem. — Kankri, Hind, or Katri, Beng. ; Dosray, Tel.; Kdkadi, Bom. 

Cultivated in Upper Bfengal and North-West Provinces during the 
hot weather and the rains. , 

The seeds yield an oil. 

C. sativus, Linn. 

The Cucumber. ^ 

Vem. — Sasa, Beng.; Khira, Hind ; JCtikadi, khira. Bom.; Muhnelari, 
Tam. ; Dorga-kaia, Tel. ; Khyar, PkkS. ; Thagwa, Uiirm. 

“There are two forms of this plant, one a creeping plant cultivated in 
the fields during the hot season, and the other a climber cultivated in 
homesteads in the rains. The fruits of both are extensively used as food.” 
(Amsterd. Cat.) 

The seeds yield an oil. 

C. trigonas, Roxb. 

Syn.— Bryonia callosa. Herb. Rot/l. 

Vera. — Bislbmbi, Hind; Rattut~tumatti, Tam ; Adavi~puch-rha, Tel. 

Found throughout India. 

“Dr. Ainslie remarks that the seeds yield a fixed oil by boiling, which 
is used for lamps by the. poorer classes. Lieutenant Hawkes reports that 
it is used for burning in lamps in some parts where the fruit abounds. 

“ It is extracted by boiling in water, and is procurable only in small 
quantities. ” (Cook?.) 


CUCURBITA. 

Cucurbita. maxima, Duchesne, Cucurbitace.e. 

The Gourd. 

Vem.— Kudu. Hind. ; Lal-Bhopolo,latdudiyn, Bom ; Pushiui-laia, Tam. ; 
Gummalidikaia, Tkl. ; Shier pay Cm, Bukm. 

Cultivated all over India for its fruit. 

The seed yields an oil. 

C. Moschata, Duchesne. c 

The Musk Melon. 

Syn.—C. Melopepo, Roxb. 

Vem. — Kharb&j, saphart kumhra. 

The seed yields a mild, bland, pale-coloured oil. 

C. Pepo, DC. 

The White Gourd. 

Vem. —K umrai Safedkaddu, lanka, {uima tumara, kadimah, Beng., Hind ; 
Safed-Bhopala, safed-dudiya, Bom. , 

Cultivated for its fruit. 
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CYP> 

Its seeds yield a clear edible oil. , 

Refer to Benincasa cerifera and compare with the remarks given under 
that species. 


CUMINUM. 


Cuminum Cyminum, Linn ., Umbellifkic*;. 

Vem. — Jiraka, Sans. ; Jira>. Beng. ; Zira, Hind ; Siragam, Tam. ; Jiraka, 
* Tel. ' 

Extensively cultivated in Rajputana and other parts of Upper India. 
An oil is obtained from the seed, and is yscd medicinally as a stimulant 
and carminative. * 

■ 

CYDONIA. 

Cydonia'vulgaris, Tourn., Rosaceje! 

The Quince. 

Vem. — Bihi, Hind. ; Bafhtsunt, iamsutu, Kashmir. 


Cultivated in Afghanistan and the North-West Himalayas up to 
5,500 feet. 

Baden-Powell mentions this as an oil-yielding plant in his List of 
Punjab Products. Docynia indica. Dene., a nearly allied plant* is very 
plentiful in Sikkim, Bhutan, Khasia hills, and Burma. In the Naga Hills 
the ground at certain seasons is simply covered with the fruit left in 
maunds to root under the trees. This might easily enough be put to some 
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CYNOMETRA. 

Cynometra eaulifiora, Linn., Leguminosas. 

Vem. . 1 ripa, Mal. 

A tree of the Western Peninsula, South India, Ceylon, and Malacca. 
Its oil is said to be prepared in North Arcot, and used for medicinal 
purposes. Madras should supply specimens. 

C. sp. ? polyandra, Loxb. 

Vem. — Ping, Cachar. 

Spons’ Encyclop. says that the oil whith this plant yields is medicinal. 

C. ramiflora, Linn. 

Vem. — Shiner, Beng.; IrapA, Tam.; Myeng Kabeng, BBrSi.; Tripa, 
Mal. ; Gal-mendora, Cingii ;l froopoo, Kan. 

Western Peninsula, Malabar, Ceylon, and common in the Sunderbuns. 
The seed yields an oil which is externally applied in leprosy and other 
cutaneous diseases. . 

Ceylon or Madras should supply specimens. 
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CYPERUS. 

Cyperus rotundus, Linn., Cyperace*. 

Vem. — Mufhn - Beng., Hind. ; Kuri-ki-jhar, Dec. ; Koray, Tam. ; Sakha- 
tungu - veru , Tel. * 

Found everywhere in India, especially in Benga]. 

The roupded rhizomes yield an essential oil, which the natives of 
Upper India use to perfume theif clothes. 

2 3 
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DALBERGIA. 

Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn., Leguminosje. 

Syn. — D. FRONDOSA, Roxb. 

Vem. — Takoli, bithua, Hind, j Bander siris, Nepal ; Nal valanga, Tam. ; 
Pedda sopara, yerra patsaru, Tel. ; Dandons, Mar. 

A deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Jumna east¬ 
ward, ascending to 2,500 feet, and extending to Central and South India. 
The oil expressed from the seed is used in rheumatic affections. 

D. latifolia, Roxb. 

The Blackwood or Bose wood of Southern India. 

Vem. — Sitsal, Beng., Nepal, Oudh; Shisham, sisu, kalarukh, Mar. ; 
Sissii,. Guz. ; Iti, erumadi, Tam. ; Jitegi, jitangi, Tel. 

A deciduous tree, attaining a large size in South India, met with also 
in Oudh, East Bengal, and.Central India. 

The seeds yield oil of which almost nothing further than this fact is at 
present known. 

Specimens of this as of the other oils from Dalbergia are required. 

D. Sissoo, Roxb. 

The Sissoo. 

Vem .— Shisham, sissu, sissai. Hind.; Tali, safedar, Pb. ; Sissdi, Oudh; 
Yctte, Tam. 

A large, deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus to 
Assam, ascending to 3,000 feet. It is now largely cultivated throughout the 
plains of India as an ornamental tree along roads, &c. 

It yields an empyreumatic, medicinal oil. 

DAUCUS. 

DauCUS Carota, Linn., Umbf.lliff.rie. 

The Carrot. 

Vem. — Gajar, Beng., Hind. , Gdjjara kelangu, Tam.; Gajjara gadda, 
Tel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India. A hardy, acclimatised form, with 
almost green roots, is extensively cultivated in India, and is rapidly 
finding its way into the vegetable gardens of the natives. It is an 
exceedingly coarse form, but quite hardy in Behar, growing right through 
the hot season. 

The seed yields an oil, but no information exists as to its nature. 

DICHOPSIS. 

Dichopsis elliptica, Benth., Sapctackj®. 

Syn. —Bassia elliptica, 'Dale. 

Vem. — Panchotipala, Tam. ; Panchonta, Kan, 

A very large tree of the Western Ghats. 

It yields the “ Gutta-percha Seed Oil.” 

D. Gutta, Bih. & Hook. /., Sapotaceje. 

Gutta-percha. 

Syn.— Isonandra Gutta, Book . 

Vem .—Niatooj Malay. r 

A plant of Singapore and Borneo. 

Reported by the Madras Jurors at the Exhibition of 1857 to yield oil. 
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DIOSPYROS. 

Diospyros Embryopteris, Pers., Ebenaceje. 

SyU.—D. GLUTINOSA, Koxb. 

Vern. — makur-kcndy Beng. and Hind.; Kendu, Ass. 5 Tunibika, 
pani-chiku, Tam.; Tumil , Tel. ; Kusharta , Kan. j Timberce, Cingh. 

A small tree or large evergreen shrub, forming a dense dome of loliage, 
met* with throughout India and Burma, especially in Assam, Bengal and 
Travancore. 

An oil, extracted from the seed by boiling, is used in native medi¬ 
cine. * • 

DIPTEROCARPUS. 

Dipterocarpus las vis, Ham., Diptercjcarpf.*. 

Vem. — Kanyin-ni, Bukm. , , 

A lofty tree of the tropical forests, throughout Burma. 

It yields a wood-oil used for painting. Full information as to the supply 
and economic uses of the Burmese wood oils, as also gcnu'ne specimens, 
are much required. 

D. turbinatus, Gaertn.f. 

Vem. —GwrjfKM, tilyagurjun, Beng. ; Kanyottng, Magh ; Kanyin-ni , 
Burm."" 

A lofty, evergreen tree of Eastern Bengal, Chittagong, Burma, and 
the Andaman Islands. 

It yields a wood-oil used in painting houses and ships. 

D. zeylanicus, Thwaites. 

Vem. — Hard, Cingh. 

A tree of Ceylon, ascending to altitude 3,000 feet. 

Yields wood-oil. 


DOLICHOS. 

DolichoS biflorus, Linn., LeguminoSj®. 

Syn.- D. uniflorus, Lam .; Glycine uniflorus, Lam. 

Vem. — Ku rti-k alai, Beng. ; Kulthigi-hat, Hinu. ; Kollu, T^m. ; Wulawalli , 
Tel.; Kulitba gaglip, Sind. 

An erect annual {forma uniflora) or twining {forma biflorf) plant, met 
with chiefly in a state of cultivation as a pulse crop on tfie tropical and 
subtropical Himalaya, to Burma and Ceylon. 

The beans are said to yield an oil, of which little is known. They 
are chiefly used as food for horses.. 


DOREMA. 

Dorema Ammoniacum, Don, Umbellifiue. 

Eastern Giant Fennel. 

Vea. — Ushjfk, Pers., Arab., Bom.; Kandal, Bokhara. 

Ar glaucous green plant, native of Persia. 

It yields a volatile oil, said to be imported into India. The available 
information on this subject is exceedingly meagre*, and the above reference 
is given chiefly with the view of suggesting enquiry, as I suspect the plant 
to be a species of Ferula. &e»Fsenlculum and Ferula. 
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DRYOBALANOPS. 

127 Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebr., Dipterocarpe*. 

Vem .—Bards Camphor , bardsakdpira, bhtmsemkdpwra. Bom. 

It yields a volatile oil, which is largely-used in Singapore as a substi- 
tute for turpentine. See Camphor. 

128 Dugong oil, or the oil of the Sea Hog,— the Yungan or Mooda Hoora. 

There are two species, each yielding an oil of great value in medicine 
and cooking. jOne of the species, Halicore indicus, is distributed through¬ 
out the Indian Ocean, in the Gulf of Manaar, on the west coast of Ceylon, 
in the Straits Settlements and the Eastern Archipelago. The other species, 
H. australis, is found on the Australian coasts. 

On boiling down, each animal, weighing from 4 to 6 cwts., yields from 6 
to l4gallons of oil. The oil has no unpleasant flavour; it is free from odour; 
when refiped it is clear and fimpid. It is largely used as a substitute f or 
cod-liver oil. ( Spons ’ Encyclop.) 


ELETTARIA. 

129 Elettaria Cardamomum, Maton, Scitamineje. 

The Lesser Cardamom, 

Vem. — Chota-elachi, Beng., Hid.; Ellaay, Tam., Tel.; Pala, Burm. 

Extensively cultivated in the hilly districts of India. 

Baden-Powell mentions this plant in his list of medicinal oils. I am 
not aware of a fatty oil being expressed from the Cardamoms, and it seems 
probable that the oil referred to by Mr. Powell was merely Gingelly Oil 
medicated with Cardamoms. 

An essential' oil is extracted by aqueous distillation. It is of a pale 
yellow colour, about 5 per cent, being generally obtained; it possesses the 
flavour and odour of Cardamoms, and is said to be distilled to some extent 
in Madras. 

ENTADA. 

130 Entada scandens, Benth., Leguminosjs. 

Syn.— E. Pursastha,' DC. ; Mimosa scandens, Roxb. 

Vem. — Cilia, Beg.; Geredi, Ur'YA; Pangra, Nepal; Gar dal, Bom.; 

Gan nyin, Burm. l 

‘ A large climber of the forests of Eastern Bengal, South India, Burma, 
the Andaman Islands and Ceylon, ascending on the Himalaya to altitude 
4,000 feet. '• 

An oil is said to be expressed from the seeds of this plant, the proper¬ 
ties of which are not known. In the Naga Hills the plant is exceedingly 
common, its pods, often 3 to 5 feet long, forming a most remarkable feature 
of the lower forests, especially on jhe Assam side. 

Information as to the oil might therefore be obtained from Assam; and 
samples of the oil, pods, and seed, and information as to its extraction and 
economic uses, would be most acceptable. Specimens of snuff-boxes made 
from the seeds are much reequired. 
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ERIODENDRON. 

Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC., Malvaceje. 

The White Cotton Tree. 

Syn. —E. ORIKTALE, stetf#. ; BoMBAX rENTANDRlJM, Roxb. 

Vern. — Safed simat, senibal , natian, katan. Mind. ; Shwet simul, Bf.nc. ; 

• Ila 'am, Tam. j Buruga, pur, kadaud, Tel. ; Imbul, Cingh. 

A tall, deciduous, soft-woodcd tree of India and Burma, often planted 
Yields a dark brown, clear oil, which was exhibited at Madras in 1857. 
(Cooke.) * r 

Madras might supply samples of thi$ oil and give a brief notice of the 
mode of preparation and information of its economic use. 


13 


, erucA. 

Eruca sativa, Lam., Crucifer.*. 

Vern. '—Taramirch H INI), ; Assu, Pu. 

Cultivated places in North and Central India, Western }.Iima!aya, 
ascending to 10,000 feet, also met with in the Upper Gangetic valley. 

Roxburgh says that it is cultivated during the cold season for the seed, 
from which oil is prepared by expression. It resembles colza oil in all 
respects but in colour. 

Specimens of this oil, with further information, are much required, in 
order to establish its relation to Mustard and Colza. The oil is used for 
burning purposes and anointing the hair and to a certain extent in food. 
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ERYTHROXYLON. 

Erythroxylon monogynum, AW>., Line At. 

Vern. — Devadaru , Tam. ; AUirigerunta , Tel. 

A small tree of South India, the Western Peninsula, and Ceylon. 

The wood is reported to yield an oil used as a preservative for native 
boats. *. 

Madras might be able to supply a specimen of this oil, also specimens 
of the plant to allow of its identification. Information as to ihe mode of 
preparation would also be interesting. • 


EUCALYPTUS. 

Eucalyptus Globulus, Lai., Myrtace.®. 

The Blue Gum. 

Vein .—Kurpoora maram. Mad. 

A lofty tree, with fibrous deciduous outer bark, gregarious in Victoria 
and the south opS'asmania; introduced on the Nilgiris, and now almost 
natur'&Iised. Good specimens are to.be seen in our Botanic Gardens, 
especially at Lucknow. 

The leaves of the plant yield an essential oil'used in medicine. Re¬ 
cently this* has been used in the preparation of Eucalyptus Snap, 
much advertised. » 
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EUPHORBIA. 

Euphorbia dracunculoides, Lam., Euphorbiace.®. 

Syn.- E. LANCEOLATA, Rottb. 

Vem. —Jy chce, chhagul-puputi, Bengl. 

A much-branched annual, met with in the Punjab, Bengal, Madras 
(Coromandel) and Konkan. 

It yields an oil, limpid, clear, of a yellowish or greenish yellow colour, 
used as a drying oil and for burning. In 1843 it was submitted to London 
brokers who pronounced it more valuable than linseed oil. The Agri- 
Horticultural' Journal, India, ii, p. 52, 184,1, draws attention to this oil. 

EXC/ECARIA. 

Excaecaria sebifera, Mull. Arg., Euphorbiace*. 

The Chinese Tat.low Tree. 

Syn. —Sapium Sebifkrum, Roxb. 

Vera.— Mom-china, Beng. 

A moderate-sized tree, cultivated in China and Japan, where it is pro¬ 
bably Indigenous. Cultivated or naturalised throughout North India. 
It is reported to thrive in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, 
especially at Paonee, Ayar Tali, Kumaun and Kangra Valley. 

The seed yields an oil, described as a white and solid tallow, very pure 
and inodorous; exhibited at the Punjab Exhibition, and used in the manu¬ 
facture of candles. 

The fruits arc about 5 inch in diameter and contain a thick coat of 
fatty matter around the seeds, whence the tallow is obtained. The fruits 
are collected at the commencement of the cold weather. After being 
cleansed and freed from the shell, they are steamed and finally subjected to 
a dry heat in sieves when the tallow melts and is collected in masses. 
It is then subjected to various processes to free it from impurities, being 
squeezed through a press as the final refining process. When purified 
it is hard, opaque, white, tasteless and inodorous. The fat is much used 
in China for candles. From the kernels, after removal of the tallow, an 
oil is prepared which is used in China to varnish umbrellas, to anoint the 
hair, and also medicinally. 

FERONIA. 

Feronia Eiepharuum, Corr., Rutace*. 

Vem. — Bilin, kait, kaibel. Hind. ; Kathbel, Beno. ; Kavatha, katori, Sind ; 
Vallanga, vela, kairt, Tam. ; VcTa'ga,'yellanga, Tel. ; Hman, Burm. 

A large tree of the Sub-Himalayan forests from the Ravi eastward, 
Bengal, South India, and the Chanda district in the Central Provinces. 

The seed has been mentioned as yielding an oil, but beyond this 
nothing is known. 

FERULA. 

Ferula Narthex, Bom., Umbellifer®. 

Syn. —Narthex Asafcetida, 

Vera.—Hingu, Sans.; Hing, Beng., Hind. ; Perungayam, Tam.; Inguva, 
Tel. • *—— „ 

The Asafoetida plant is a native of Kashmir, Persia and''Afghanistan. 

Th^root contains an essential oil. 
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FLACOURTIA. 

Flacourtia Cataphracta, JRoxb,, Bixineje. 

Vern. — Paniala. panizali, Bung, ; Talispatri, paniala, HlVD. j fanga- 
ma, tdmbata, Bom. / Talisapatri, Tam., Tei,. ; Naysaid, Bukm. 

A small tree, with the lower half of its stem very spiny, found in Ben¬ 
gal, Burma, Bombay, and Western Ghats. 

1 he seeds yield an oil. This is one of the most plentiful trees of 
India. Information regarding its oil might lead to the opening up of a 
trade in an article which even the poorest might supply. 


FCENICULUM. 

Freniculum vulgare, Gaertn., Umbelliferje. 14 

The Common Fennel. 

Syn. —F. Panmorium, Roxb.; A net hum PAMORt, Roxb. 

Vern.— Mauri, pan-muhori, Bf.ng.j Snnt, Hind. ; Madkurikd, Sans.; 

"7 'iohikire, Tam.; Pedda-jila-kurra , Tel. 

Cultivated in most parts of India as a cold season crop, oil account 
of its grain, which is often eaten in pan. 

The grain contains a volatile oil, pale yellow, with a pleasant aromatic 
odour. Fennel water is used medicinally, but chiefly as a vehicle for 
other drugs. This water is distilled largely in India and sold under the 
name of Arab bddidn. 


GARCINIA. 

Garcinia indica, Choisv, Guttikerje. 14 

Cocum or Kokum Butter. 

Syn. — G. purpurea, Roxb.; G. celebica, Dear .; Brindonia indica, 
Dupotit. 

Vern. —Moorgul marn, Tam.; Kokum, Ratdmbi, the fruit kokama, 
amasii/a, hr induo, Bom. ; Brindao , Goa. The Bkinuall of the 
Portuguese. 

Found on the Ghats of Konkan and Kanara. 

The seeds yield an oil, white or pale greenish-yellow, solid rather fri¬ 
able, with a faint but not unpleasant smell, soluble' in ether, and slightly 
so in rectified spirits; recommended tor many medicinal purposes. 

The seed is pounded in a mortar, and when reduced to a mass the 
whole is boiled in water, when the oil rises to the surface, and is skimmed 
off; on cooling it hardens, and is roughly moulded into egg-shaped lumps 
or into concavo-convex cakes. The Flora of British India, in keeping with 
all previous works, gives the statement that Cocum or Gamboge Butter is 
extensively used to adulterate ghee; but speaking of thu subject, Dymock, 
in his valuable work on the Materia Medica of Western India, says this 
statement is incorrect. He explains that the Christians obtain their ghee 
from pigs and tljp Hindus import theirs from Bombay. The existence of 
a scurcily would seem to point to adulteration being extremely pro¬ 
bable. The statement made by most' authors that it is used as an adul¬ 
terant with ghee is not confined to Goa. 

Additional information would be exceedingly interesting, as also 
specimens of the Cocum Butter, from different parts of India. 
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Gartinla Morelia, Desr. 

The Gamboge Tree. 

Vem.- Aradal, pwnar puli, Kan.; Mukki, Tam.j Revachinni, Mar.; ' 
Thanolam, Burm. ; Cota gamba, Hind., for the gum-resin, j Gokati, kana - 
goraka, ClNGH. 

An evergreen tree of the forests of the"- Khasia Hills, East and West 
Bengal, and Ceylon. 

It yields a semi-solid fat Of a yellow colour, used as a lamp oil -by the 
rich and by the poor as a substitute for ghee, much in the same way as the 
preceding, and in fact indiscriminately with it. 

Ghee or clarified butter,"largely made from buffalo’s milk and cow’s milk, 
is universally employed in domestic cooking in India, and is an imdrot- 
ant article of local trade. See Gardnia indica, and also Lard. 

Ghirgilly'Oil f rom Kanara. 

This oil is mentioned by Balfour; no further information is available. 

Ginger Grass. 

An essential oil is obtained from Andropogon Schcenanthes, which_see. 

GIVOTIA. 

Givotia rottleriformis, Griff, Euphokbiace/e. 

Vem. — Vent/ale, butalli, bulali, Ta.m.; Teliapiinki, Tel. 

A middle-sized tree of Mysore, the Deccan, the Eastern Ghats and 
Ceylon. 

The seeds give an oil, locally used for lubricating machi ncry. (Gamble.) 

GLYCINE. 

Glycine Soja, Lieb., Leguminos-e. 

The Soy Bean. 

Syn.- Dolichos Soja, Linn. • Soja hispida. 

Vem.— Gari-kulay, Bf.ng. : Bhat, bhatman, Hind. 

A pulse (densely clothed with fine ferruginous hairs) sub-erect. Tropi¬ 
cal regions and outer Himalaya, from Kumaun to Sikkim, the Khasia and 
the Naga Hills to Upper Burma. Dr. Stewart mentions a field of Bhat 
having been observed in Bissahir in the Punjab, altitude 6,000 feet. It is 
chiefly met with in a state of cultivation. Dr. Roxburgh first saw the 
plant from seed received from the Moluccas in 1798. 

The ^eed or bean has almost attained a European name from its 
being used*to make the sauce known in India as “Soy.” The seed is 
largely eaten by the Chinese* and from it a sort of cheese Is prepared. 

It is also largely consumed in the manufacture of an edible oil. The cake, 
after the extraction of the oil, is used jis food for cattle or as a rich manure. 

GOSSYPIUM. 

Gossypium arboreum, Linn., Malvaceje. 

G. barbadense, Linn. 

G. herbaceum, Linn. 

The Cotton. 

V ent.— Karpas, Sans.^k/u/Beng.; Rui, Hind, j Parutli, Tam.j Paritt, 
Tel. ; Wa, Bukm. 

Cultivated in India. 

The various species of cotton yield an oil, dark and turbid’ when crude, 
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but capable of being refined into a clear, amber-coloured oil, used for 
burning in lamps, and also medicinally as a demulcent. 

Gourd. See Cucuribta maxima. t 

Ground Nut. See Arachis hyffogea. [ 


GUIZOTIA. 

Guizotia abyssynica, Cass, Composite. I 

Niger seed and oil. t 

Syn.— G. oi.eifera.^PC. 

Vern. — Knla-til, Minu. \JZam-lU, BF-f)c . Kiimatila, kercni, Bom ; Vales- 
uloo, Tel. • ' 1 ' 

Cultivated in India. Originally a native of Africa. 

It yields a limpid, clear, pale, sweet-lasted oil, used for culinary pur¬ 
poses. It is plentiful in the Mysore, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam districts. 

It is often used as a substitute for gingelly, and is the common lamp oil of 
Upper India; ills very cheap. It is generally sown in July or August 
and ripens in three months, the yield being about 2 bushels per acre. 
Colonel Sykes remarks that this is largely used in the Deccan as a 
substitute for ghee by the poorer cultivators. The cake is a much- 
prized food for milk-cows. Mr. Solly reported that the yield was about 
35 per cent., or about io per cent, less than the yield from Sesamum (gin¬ 
gelly.) _ ■ 

Further information and facts as to exportation to Europe required; 
also samples of oil and seed. 


GYNOCARDIA. 

Gynocardia odorata, R. Br., Bixin^. 

The Chaui.mugra oil. 

Vem. —Chaulmicgri, pelarkura , Bkno.; Kaiiu, Nepal ; Tuk, LepchA; 

Toung-puuf;, Magh ; Lukrabo-oil, Siam ; Ta-fung-tse-of, Ctft na. 

A moderate sized, evergreen tree of North and East Bengal, Assam, 
Khasia Hills, Chittagong and Burma. It has a large fruit, somewhat like 
an orange, in the pulp of which the # seeds are imbedded. 

“ The seeds give by expression about io per cent, of a thick, fixed oil, 
of unpleasant flavour and rather offensive smell.” ( O’SItaughnessx •) 

The oil is extracted by both cold and hot expression, the yield being 
about to per cent. It is used by the natives in the treatment of ctftaneous 
diseases. 

The pure oil can hardly be obtained in India. It has recently been 
largely introduced into European practice in the treatment of rheumatism, 
rheunjptic gout^-phthisis and various skin diseases. It is much advertised 
by Mr. T. Christy in his New Commercial Plants. European practitioners 
in India do not seem to attach much value to the oil, and I am told by one 
of our leading druggists that this opinion has been arrived at after care¬ 
ful investigation with carefully-prepared specimens of the oil. 
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Additional information and specimens of the oil and seed are much 
required. 


HELIANTHUS. 

Helianthus annuus, Linn., Composite. 

Sunflower. 

Vent. — Surajmukhi, Hind. ; Suria-mukhi, Sans.; Adifya, bhakti;hetut, 
1 podda-trin-gudda chettu, Tel. 

, Cultivatcdvin Indian gardens during the cold season, 
i It yields a clear, fluid oil, regembling that of the ground nut. I ha 
| seen good specimens prepared at one or two of our jails in Beng; 

I Specimens and additional information required. 


| HERITIERA. 

I Heritiera littoralis, Dryand., Sterculiace®. 

j Vent. — Sunder, sundri , Beng. ; Pinle kanazo , Bukm. ; Maivtda . And. 

i A small, gregarious, evergreen tree of the coasts and tidal forests ol 
! Bengal, the Eastern and Western Peninsula, Burma, Khasia Mills, the 

| Andaman Islands and Ceylon. 

This tree is reported as the source of an oil in the Antilles, the use of 
i which is not known. 


; HIBISCUS. 

Hibiscus abelmoschus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Musk Mallow. 

Syn.- ADilmoschus moschatus. 

Vern.— Kasfurc, Bung., Sans.; Mushkdihui, Hind.; Kalakasluri, Dec.; 

Kasturu-bendn , Tam. ; Karpura-benda, Tel. ; Balu-waki, Burm. 

j An annual, found in the rainy season in many parts of India. 

; “ The seeds called Musk fallow in English and hub-ul-mushk in 

Arabic, frotn its smell resembling a mixture of musk and amber, are 
used medicinally in chronic dyspepsia as a cordial and stomachic. ” 
(A Ulster if. ffat.) 

H. cannabinus, Linn., Malvace®. 

Vein. — Maeslapat, mestapaut, ngliu, pulooa, Bing.; Palungon , Tam.; 

Gongkura, Iel, ; Ambar&e, Dec. ; Puiiitav, pundrita, Kan.; Sunuer, 
• Sahakuneoke ; Poolcy-numajee, CoiMi'.AloKE. 

Generally cultivated in India. 

1 he seeds <Jf this plant have been frequently sent from India to Eng¬ 
land as an oil-seed, but the use of the oil is not known. It is clear and 
limpid. 

. H. ficulnens, Linn. 

( Veta. — Ban-dhenras, Beng, ; Parupu benda, Tam. 

■ Grows in the hotter parts of India. 1 

Lieut. Hawkes mentions this as one of the oils of South India. 
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Hibiscus Sabdariffa, Linn. 

Rosselle. 

Vem. — Mesta, p atina, Beng.j Polechee, Mai.. 1 ; Chinbaung, Bukm. • • 

Generally cultivated in the hotter parts of India. 

An oil is prepared from thi^plant at the Allahabad Jail, particulars 
as to the preparation and economic use of which are required. 

HOLARRHENA. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall., Appcyne®. 

Syn .— H. PUBESCENS, Wall.-, H. CogAGA, Don- Echites antidysen- 
tkhica, Roxb.-, Chonemorpha antidysenterica, Don. 

Vern. — Inderjau, dudhu-ki-lakri. Hind. ; Vepali, veppaula , veppalay, 
Tam.; Kodoga-pala^ala-chcttu, Te£.; Lettopgyi, Bukm. 

A plant of the Sub-Himalayan tract, Oudh, Bengal, Central and 
South India. * 

11 yields a '.hick, scarlet-coloured medicinal oil. I n works on medical and 
economic science, great confusion for a longtime existed with regard to this 
plant; the bark (Connesi Bark) and the seeds ( Inderjau ) having for a long 
time been attributed to an imaginary species, Wrightia antidysenterica, 
Linn. As this error has not even yet been eradicated, I take the'present 
opportunity of repeating the characters by which Wrightia may be distin¬ 
guished from Holarrhena:— 

WRIGHTIA. 

( i.) Corolla not more than twice 
the length of the calyx, 
mouth surrounded by a 
corona or teeth. 

(2.) Stamens inserted within the 
mouth of the corolla, an¬ 
thers protruding, twisted 
and surrounded by the 
corona. 

(3.) The seeds are straight, ob¬ 
long, compressed with a 
coma of hairs at the base, 
the apex being pointed 
and naked. 

In Alstonia, a genus which has also been confused ^with tho preceding, 
the seeds are attached to the fruit in the middle, and have a coma of 
hairs at both extremities. See Wrightia. 

HURA.* 

Hura crepitans, Linn., Euphorbiace®. 

Sandbox Tree. 

A large tree introduced into India from Jamaica. 

A clear, pale-coloured, fluid oil is obtained from the seeds, of which a 
sample was shown /* the Madras Exhibition of 1857. The whole tree 
aboundstin poisonous matter, and the oil. may partake of its deleterious 
nature. 

Madras might be invited to supply specimens of the oil, accompanied 
with a descriptive note of the mode of preparation and economic uses. 
Specimens of the seeds should alsq be supplied. 
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HOLARRHENA. 

(1.) Corolla three or four times the 
length of the calyx; mouth 
naked. 

(2,) Stamens inserted at the bot¬ 
tom of the tube and there¬ 
fore not protruding. 

(3.) The seeds are linear, obiong, 
compressed, concave, with a j 
coma of hairs on the apex. 
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I HYDNOCARPUS. 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana, Blume, Bixinex. 

Syn.— H. INEBRIANS, Wall. 

Vera.— Yetti, maravetti, Tam.; Kcrcti, Mar.; Makulu, Cingh. 

A common tree of the Western Ghats and Western Coast. 

“ The oil, which is the produce of this plant, is employed on the Mala- 
' bar Coast in cutaneous diseases and opthalmia, and for ulcers on the 
feet.” (Cooke.) 

Dr. Cocke, in his Report on Oils and Oil-seeds, mentions a few 
other species of Hydnocarpus such as H. alpinia, Wight, H. castanea, 
Hook f. and Th., H. venenata, Gaertn., H. octandra, Thw., as oil- 
| producing plants. Further information is required regarding'these, and 
i if possible Eombay should ■ supply specimens of these oils and plants 
S from which they have been prepared. 


HYOSCYAMUS. 

Hyoscyamus niger, Linn., Solanaceje. 

H herbaceous plant of the temperate Western Himalaya, altitude 
8,000 to 11,000 feet, common from Kashmir to Ciarwhal. 

This plant.is mentioned by Dr. Cooke as yielding an oil, of which fur¬ 
ther information is wanting. 

ILLICIUM. 

Illidum Anisatum, Linn., Magnoliacr*. 

The Sacred Star Anise of China and Japan. 

Vera.— Bddidnkhatdi (fruit), Bom.| 

The Sacred Star Anise tree is not met with in India, but we have two, 
if not three,.allied species, chiefly on the Khasia and Naga Hills. One 
species I found, a giant of the forest of North Manipur and the Naga Hills, 
altitude 8,000 feet. 

The fruit distilled with water yields an essential oil very much re¬ 
sembling that of aniseed. % 

IMPATIENS. 

• . 

Impatiens raceftiosa, DC., Geranxaceje. 

A small, herbaceous plant, common on the temperate Hirtialaya, altitude 
5,000 to 7,000 feet from Simla to Sikkim, often ascending in Sikkim to 
12,000 feet. • 

It yields an oil which is u?ed for burning, and is also edible. 

I. Rpylei, Walp. 

A handsome bush, often 10 feet in height, common on the temperate 
Western Himalaya from Nepal to Marri, altitude 6,000 to 8,000 feel. 

The raw seeds are edible, tasting like nuts; from them an oil is pre¬ 
pared. 

I. sulcata, Wall. 

A gigantic annual, often 15 feet ip height, frequent on the temperate 
Himalaya, altitude 7,000 to 12,000 feet. 

The seeds are edible and yield ark oil. 
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Impatiens Edgeworthii, Hook. 

Vem •— Bantil, tatura, trual, pallu, tilphar, halu, juk, Pb. 

The seeds yield an oil, which is both eaten and burned by the ^habi¬ 
tants of the Upper Sutlej. It is probable that all the preceding species 
are used indiscriminately, and^ as Stewart remarks, from the prevaU 
ence of the word tel in the names given for these, as also for other species, 
they all yield oil. 

Specimens of these oils, with additional information, required. 
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INDIGOFERA. 

Indigofera aspalathoides, Vahl., Leguminosje. 

Vent.— Shevenar-vaymbu, Tam. ; Manneli, Mac. 

A low under-shrub of tih^plains of the Carnatic and Ceylon. 

.Ainslie says that an oil is.obtained fsorn the root, which is used to 
alnoint the head in erysipelas, ^hiuch doubt exists regarding lh*s oil, and 
specimens and further information, giving mode of preparation, should, if 
possible, be obtained. Dr. Bidie, in his list of drugs supplied to the Paris 
Exhibition, states that this is a common weed. If that be so, Madras 
might be able to supply specimens of both plant and oil. 

I. tinctoria, Linn. 

Indigo. • 

Vem. Nil, Hind ; Nila gula. Bom. ; Nilam, Tam. ; Nili-mandu, Tel. 

Extensively cultivated in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Punjab, 
Sind and South India. 

The dye is too well known to require more than a passing notice, but 
the oil is almost unknown, and this is largely because of the dye-crop being 
reaped before the plant has had time to form its fruit. The seeds yielij 
however, an oil said to be used medicinally by the natives. Specimens 
and further information required. 

• 

IRIS. 

Iris florentina, Linn., Iridace.®. 

The Iris, Orris Root. 

This is the European plant so much used in the preparation of the 
sweetly-scented Otto of Orris. It is said to be sometimes jnet with in 
Indian gardens. Stewart says that in the Punjab th£ medicinal root irt'sa 
is supposed* to be obtained from I. florentina, Linn. Probably he has 
incorrectly identified the species, since he states that it comes from 
Kashmir. a 

There are in all some six species of IriS met with on the Himalaya. I 
found one plentiful on the mountains of Manipur, which has not yet been ] 
identified. I am unable }.o discover whether the natives of Indig. ever 
obtain from any of these z.,. otto similar to Otto of Orris.* 

JASMINUM. 

Jasminifm grarfdiflorum, Linn., Oiasace®. 

The Spanish Jasmine. , 

'Vem.~*3 r «ti.chatnpgi, Hind., Beng., and Sans.; Cluimhcli, Bom. ; Jahi, 

chambeli, Kumaun ; Myatle, Bukm. 
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| Jasminum officinale, Linn. 

Vem.— Chamba, Hind; Chamba, chirichog, kiri, Kashmir ; Banna., 

> ( knar, d&mni, Chenab ; Dassi, samsem, Ravi ; Suni, Sutlej. 

i J. Sambac, Aim. 

The Arabian Jasmine. 

Vem.— Mugra, chamba, bel, bvn-mulika, Hind, and Beng. ; Vurshikt, 
dsphota, Sans. ; Mogra, Bom. ; Zambac, Pers. ; Sake, male, UuKM. 

There are in India some 40 species of the genus Jasminnm, nearly all 
of which pight be used ig the preparation of the otto and oil of Jasmine. 
The three preceding species are those most abundant, almost universally^ 
occurring in gardens in India. J. Sambac, the Bel of the Bengalis, is’ 
exceedingly plentiful, both single and double-flowered, and erect or climb¬ 
ing. Its flowers appear in tlve hot season, and are largely used as votive 
offerings. Oil of jasmine is prepared from, them. 

J. officinale is cultivated in Europe and hardy in England. Often 
met with in Indian gardens, wild in Kashmir, altitude 3,000 to 9,000 feet. 

J. grandiflorum seems to be the plant chiefly cultivated by the perfumers 
of Europe. It differs from the preceding in having the calyx rarely half 
the length of the corolla tube. The flowers are largely made into garlands. 

Tfce Oil of Jasmine is regarded as cooling, and is much used by the 
richer natives of India to anoint the body before bathing. An oil prepared 
! with the juice of the leaves is poured into the ears in otorrheea. (U. C. 
Dutt.) 

The Otto of Jasmine is prepared in Europe by enfleurage. A mixture 
of lard and beef suet is spread on glass trays or frames fitting tightly in 
a rack, the one above the other. Over these prepared trays the fresh A 
j flowers are scattered, tray above tray. After Islanding for a day or so the 
I flowers are renewed time after time throughout the flowering season of 

i the plant. When impregnated with the sweet perfume the pomade is 

scraped off the trays, melted at a lowtemperature and strained. The 

f ierfume is extracted by pouring over the pomade pure rectified spirit, and 
eaving it to saturate for a fortnight. About two pounds of the pomade 
yield one qtiart of the spirit. (Piesse, on the Art of Perfumery.) An 
essential oil may be prepared by repeated distillation of the flowers in the 
same water. 

Information regarding the Indian preparation of these oils is much re¬ 
quired, alsq samples from difi^ent parts of India. 


JATROPHA. 

0 

174 Jatropha Curcas, Linn., Euphorbiace.®. 

The physic nut. 

Vem.— Bagberenda, piU/Hri erand, safedind, Hind., Beng. ; Kanana 
• erand, Sans; Kadam, Nepal; Mogalieranda, Bom.; Koat amunak, 

1am.; Nepalam, Tel.; Thinbawkyetsu, Burm. 

X soft-weeded, evergreen shrub, indigenous to America, cultivated in 
most parts of India, especially on the Coromandel Coast and in Travan- 
core. 

The seeds yield about 30 per cent, of an oil somewhat paler in colour 
than the best linseed oil. The oil is used for burnii\f in IamQp. Medi¬ 
cinally, it is a powerful purgative and emetic, and is a useful application in 
cutaneous diseases pnd in rheumatism. Its action is, however, not uniform, 
and in large doses it is an acro-narcotic poison. It may be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from castor oil bv its being almost insoluble in 
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Jatropha glandulifera, Roxl. 

Vent.— Addalay, Tam. ; Nela-amtda, Tf.l. ; Lal-bherenda, Beng. ; 
ijangali eranda, Bom.; Nikumba, Sans. (These are given by Ainslie 
in the first instance as the South India names for a plant he calls 
J. glauca, Vahl.i this plant was subsequently referred to J. glandulifeta,' 
JWvcv-u Roxb., by in his Useful Plants of India, and through him the 

' above name crept into all subsequent writings as the vernacular names for 
Roxburgh’s plant.) 

A*shrub common near villages in Bengal, Burma, Northern Circars 
and the Deccan, rare in Oudh and the Punjab. 

Yields a light, straw-coloured fluid oil, ^which very much resembles 
Castor oil in appearance. It is a stimulant*and counter-irritant. Ainslie 
says that "from the seeds the Vytians (Hindu doctors) prepare, by care¬ 
ful expression, an oil which, from its stimulating quality, they recommend 
as an external application in cases of chronic rheumatisgi and paralytic 
affections”. 

J..;flulifida, Linn. 

The Coral Plant. 
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An extensively-cultivated and ornamental plant, with much dissected 
leaves and flower tops somewhat resembling coral. 

The seeds yield an oil, which has been known to produce alarming 
symptoms of poisoning. 


JUGLANS. 

Juglans regia, Linn., Juglandeje. 

The Walnut. 

Vern .— Akhrot, Hind.; Akrut, Beng.; Charmghz, Pers.; Akhor, Kashmir; 

K<mal, Lepcha; Tagashing, Bhutia. 

A large tree, wild in the North-West Himalaya, largely cultivated in 
the hills. 

The oil produced from the kernels of this plant is limpid, almost colour¬ 
less, or pale yellow, sweet. They yield above 50 per cent.,_ and it is stated 
that about % of the oil prepared in France is obtained ’from this plant. 
It is also largely expressed in Spain and Italy. In India it seems to be 
known to the hill traders only, and it is seldom, if ever, seen in the plains. 
It is prepared to a considerable extent in Kashmir. 

Specimens of the oil and further information should, if possible, be 
obtained from Kashmir and Chumba. 


177 


. KOKOONA. 

Kokoona zeylanica, Thwailes, Celastrine*. 

A tree with pale-coloured bark, siet with on Western Peninsula and 
Ceylon. * 

Thwaites says that an oil is expressed from the seeds, which is used 
for burning in lamps. 

LACTUCA. 

Lactuca scariola, Linn., Composite. 

Var. sativa. 

"The CdStMON Lettuce. 

Vent. — Kahn, sulad, Hind. , ■ 

Largely ^prown as a cold season garden vegetable. 

The seeds yield a clear, transparent, sweet oil. 
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LAGENARIA. 

180 Lagenaria vulgaris, Scringe, Cucurbitacejs. 

The Bottle Gourd. 

Vern. — Tumba, toombe, kaddu, kdbuli, Hind.; Kodu, lav, Beng. j 
Kaddu, kabvli, Iauk : i, tvmba. Pis. ; Soriai-kai, Tam.; Sorakaya, kun- 
damtga, Tel.; Bu, Burm. 

Extensively cultivated in many parts of India. 

The seeds yield a clear, limpid oil, which, if externally applied, is 
said to relieve head-ache. ■ 

181 Lard. 

The melted fat of swine. This substance is reported to be largely 
used in Indiif as a substitute for ghee or as.an adulterant. From lard is 
expressed a clear colourless oil, an esteemed"tubricant, and largely used as 
an adulterant for olive oil in 'Fiance a"d for sperm oil in America.*"•..Set' 

Gardnia. *' 1 

LAWSONIA. 

182 Lawsonia alba, Lam., Lythrace®. 

The Henna Plant. 

Syn.— L.'inermis, Linn. 

Vern. — Henna, mhendi, Hind. ; Manghati, Uriya; Mrmlhondi, Tam.; 
Gorante, Kan., Tel. ; Mendi, Bom! ; Dan, Hu km. 

A small, elegant and sweetly-scented bush, wild in Beluchistan, on the 
Coromandel Coast, and perhaps in Central India; cultivated throughout 
India. 

The seeds yield an oil, of which little is known. The flowers are used 
in perfumery and embalming, and a fragant otto is distilled from them 
at Lucknow, Benares, &c. Specimens and further information should be 
obtained from the North-West Provinces. 


| LEPIDIUM. 

183 ! Lepidium, sativum, Z/ww.^Cruciferje. 

The Garden Cress. 

Vern .— Aler .' ric , hale cm , Beng. ; Assalia , Bom.; AJala - vitala , Tf.i. . 

Haleem , Dec.; Ahree , Sind. , 

Cultivated throughout India and Western Tibet, not known in an 
indigenous state; has been known in a state of cultivation in Europe for 
over 300 years. k * 

, It yields an oil somewhat similar to mustard oil. It is very little 
known, but is referred to by Hawkes in his Report on the Oils of South 
India. It mqy be possible to procure a specimen of the oil from Madras. 

LEUCAS. 

184 Leucas cephalotes, spreng.) Labiate. 

Vem.-Bura-hul-khusa, Beng.; Turnba, Mar.; Gurosaturni, Tel. 

1 he Manipuris prepare an oil from the seeds of this plant, used in 
dyeing with Rubia, which see. 
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LINUM. 

Linum strictum, Linn., Lineie. 

Vetn.— Basant, bab-basant, Pb. 

A small, herbaceous plant, with yellow flowers, found on the Punjab 
hills and in Tibet, cultivated in Afghanistan for its oil and oil-cake. 

The oil does not differ essentially from the ordinary linseed oil. 
Specimens of the plant, seed, oil and oil-cake might be procured from 
the Punjab. 

L. usitatissimum, Linn. 

Linseed; Flax. 

Vem .—«7 'isi, maseni, or mustna, ltENCi. ; A/si, Hind.; Alust, javusa, Uom-S 
Alish, Kashmir; ^ tshi-virai, Tama ; A/asi, Tm.. • 

Linseed is extcnsivelyVniltivatcd jn Bengal and the North-West 
* Provinces for its oil and caiJK,mrcly*for its flax. , 

“ The oil is a clear, yellotvisn-brown fluid, not congealed even by the 
most intense frost, smoking very much when burned, readily becomes 
rancid, dries speedily, becoming by age of a deep colour, very acrid, and 
nearly opaque; odour peculiar and disagreeable.” ( Cooke .) 

This is the most important oil-seed of India; there are three or four 
well-known forms, with white, red or brown seeds; the white-seeded form 
is regarded as the best, since it yields about 2 per pent, more oil and 
of a better quality than that obtained from the coloured forms. The 
coloured seeds are, moreover, frequently adulterated with rape seed, 
and any admixture of fatty oil-yielding seeds lessens the drying power, 
thus destroying or impairing one of the most valuable characteristics of 
Linseed Oil. 

There are two processes of extraction, viz., cold and hot expression. 
The cold-drawn oil is pale-coloured, has less odour and taste than the 
hot, the seed yielding 20 per cent, of oil. The hot process is more pro¬ 
fitable, about 27 per cent, of an inferior quality of oil being obtained. 

To extract the oil, the seed is first, bruised, ground, and made into 
an oily paste. This is thereafter subjected to a high pressure. If the 
hot process is resorted to the cake is brought under the influence of a 
steam-heat of 2tx>° F. This heat coagulates the albumen and liquifies 
the fatty matter, thereby giving the higher percentage of oil. 

The seed should be stored for three fir four months befpre extracting 
the oil. This is done to improve the quality and increase the quantity 
of the oil. The oil-cake obtained after expression of the oil i% an impor¬ 
tant article of food for cattle, and the ground seed is largely used for 
poultices* * 

Formerly the English supply of Linseed was almost entirely from Russia. 
It was early discovered, however, tlpt, as with many of the other substance* 
required to meet the demands of English works and factories, India could 
supply a large proportion of the Linseed required. Lieutenant Hawkes, in 
his Report on the Oil-seeds of South India, states, that in the year 1852-53, 
Madras imported Linseed Oil to the extent of 4.55c gallons* valued 
at Rs. 8,763, whilst in the same year it exported 1,045 cwts. of Linseed to 
England. In the Statement of Trade and Navigation from British 
India for 1877-78, Madras is shown as exporting only 900 cwts., and 
in ifJ^i-82 tty?re were apparently no exports at all of this seed from 
Mgdgps. Simmonds, in his Tropical Agriculture, states, that in 1875, 
England imported from Indiji 92,290 cwts. of Ljnseed. While Madras 
seems to Jiave ceased to export it, Bengal and Bombay have progressed 
enormously, for in 1877-78 tne exports to Great Britain had increased to 
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4.090.736. the total exports from India during the year being 7,198,918. 
There seems to be some njistake regarding the enormous exports from 
India in 1875 and the imports into England as |*iven.by Simmonds for. 
that'year; but, nevertheless, it is evident that in this respect, as with 
almost every other existing raw product, the contact of England with 
India has resulted in an enormous development of the resources of India 
and a consequent enhancement of wealth. 

The following tables show the exports from India from 1873 to 1882, 
and an analysis of those for theyears 1877-78 and for 1881-83 shows the 
presidencies from which it was exported and the countries to which 
it was consigned :— 


Exportation of Linseed for ten years ending 1882-83. 



Years. 




.Quantity. 

. 

Value. 















* Cwts. 

H 

1873-74 . 






2,820,315 

1,41.01,571 

1874-75 . 






3.595.798 

79.79,2^7 

1875-96 . 






6,282,512 

3.31.71.635 

1876-77 . 






5,614,617 

3.01,54.374 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 79 . 






7,198,918 

4,22,44.293 






3.503.795 

2,18,92,113 

1879-80 






3.105.058 

2,03,06,023 

3,69,81,265 

1880-81 






5.997.172 

1881-82 



• 



5,146,110 

... 

3,00,91,0 66 

1882-83 

* 


* 

• 


... 


Analysis of exports of Linseed from India for the year 1877-38. 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

.. - v v 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

C 

Cwts. 

R 


Cwts. 

a 

Bengal'. * . 

Bombay 

Mai|ras 

5, >£-£,353 

•.999,385 

18c 


United Kingdom 
France 

United States . 
Holland . 

Qelgium . 

Italy 

hgypt . 

South America 

West Indies . 
Australia 

Other countries 

4.990,736 
•,i55,95o 
567,696 
232,412 
• 27,526 
44.103 
30,030 
27,068 
•7,500 

4,281 

1,606 

2,86,38,291 

72,04,594 

34,14,019 

14,01,988 

8,33.449 

2,86,170 
1,22,850 
•,83,074 
1,22,500 

27,729 

9,629 

Total . 

00 

3. 

00 

o\ 

ts 


c Total 

7, >98,918 
. 

4,22,44,290 
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Analysis of exportation of Linseed from India from the year 1881-82. 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 

•* 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

• a 

Value. 

% 

Cwts. 

a 


Cwts. 

* . 

Bengal . 

2,864,116 

1,60,43,413 

United Kingdom . 

3,177,096 

1,80,13,392 




France* 

293*464 

16,78,616 




United States 

99 U 532 

62,00,465 




Belgium 

239,253 

14,60,108 

Bombay . 

2,281,422 

t 

Cfi 

Holland 

216,612 

13,51,646 




Italy . 

94,044 

6,05,821 




Lgypt . 

*« 5,955 

4,89,989 




Spain—Gibraltar . 

38,866 

2,33,196 

Sind 

572 

V 5,055 

iiewnany 

4,686 

29,596 




Australia 

4,533 

27,790 




Other countries . 

72 

447 

Total . 


Total . 

5,146,1103,00,91,066 


The analysis of the exports for the year 1881-82 shows that’the trade 
in Linseed is on the increase in Western India, the exports from 
Bombay having nearly doubled those of the previous, five years, while 
Bengal seems to be falling off considerably. 

The oil is extensively used in the manufacture of paint, printing ink, 
floor-cloth, artificial India rubber, oil varnish, and soft soap. The seed 
is nearly always adulterated, pure Linseed Oil being almost unknown. In 
Russia it is adulterated with hemp seed, and in India, being grown as a 
mixed crop with rape, it is never pure. In medicine Linseed Oil is used in 
the cure of burns. The refined cold-drawn oil is sometimes administered 
internally. 


LITSiEA. 

Litsaea consimilis, Nees., Laurineje. 

Vem. — Chirira, chir-chira, Kttmaun ; Pooteli, Nepal. 

A small, evergreen tree, with thin, gjey bark, met with on the Hima¬ 
laya, from Simla eastward. *. 

An oil is extracted from the fruit, and used for burning. (Gamble.) 

L. Sp.? 

Venf. — Chirndi , Chenab 5 ■ Chindi, chilotu, rauli , shalanghi ', Ravi ; 

Charka , Bias. 

A small tree met with in parts of the Punjab Himalaya, at 2,500 to 
6,800 feet, up to the Chenab. * 

In some places in Chumba, an oil, expressed from the fruit. Is 
burned; and according to Madden, a species of Litsaea. which way be 
this same plant, yields a coarse oil, in Kumaun. * 


L. zeylanica, Nees. 

Syn. —L. Foliosa, Nees. 

Vem .—Clsimdi, skcdanglu, rauli, chilotu, charkha, PB.j Kanwal, litbora , 
jugMtKT 0 ' c bir-chira. Hind. 

p- A moderate-sized evergreen tree, in the North-West Himalaya! 
between 2,000 and 8,000 feet; East Bengal, Burma, and South India- 
An oil is extracted from the frjiit, which is used for burning. ^Gamble.) 
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LUFFA. 

Luffa" kcutangula, Roxl., Cucurbitaceas. 

Vern.— Torooi, jingaj, turi, Hind.; Jhingn, jingo, Beng. ; Peekun-kai, 
Tam. ; Burkai,bira-kaya, Tel. j Peechenggah, Mal. ; Tun'd, strold, 
Bom.; Turi, Sind. ' * 

Met with in the North West Himalaya to Sikkim, Assam, East 
Bengal and Ceylon. Cultivated in most parts of India. 

From the seed an oil is prepared. 

L. aegyptiaifa, Mill, ex ILfbk f. 

Syn. — L. Pentandra, Roxb * 

Vettl. — D & n - dAl , Beng.; Nuni - beerd , Tel. ; Ghosali , parosi , Bom. 

Met with ie Rungpore, &c< and cultivated in most parts of India. 

It yields an oil, the qualities of which ar'Pnot known. 

L. Sp. ’ 

Mr. Baden-Powell mentions an oil under this name. 

Further information required, and a specimen of the plant, so as to 
allow of scientific identification. 


MACASSAR. 

Macassar Oil. Sec Carthamus tinctorius, Linn. 

Is used by the natives of Singapore as a hair oil. 

Malabar Oil. 

“ The ambiguous term ‘ Malabar Oil ’ is applied to a mixture of the 
oils obtained from the livers of several kinds of fish frequenting the 
Malabar Coast of India and the neighbourhood of Kurrachec. The 
species chiefly caught are Rhyncobatvs pectinata, R. lends, Galiocerdu- 
tigrina and Gurcharias melanopterus." ( Spoils’ Encyclop.) 


MALLOTUS. 

Mallotus pliilippinensis, ufoll . Arg., Eupiiorbiaceje. 

Syn .— Rottlera tinctoria, Raxb. 

Vern. — Kamida, kantal, kumila, IIiNn, Pr. ; Rohni, OnnH; P&nag, tieng, 
kishur, kamalguri, Bki»g. ; Kampilla, m kanaka, Sans. -.•Riten, ri&na, 
roli, Kumaun ; Raimi, rnri, C. P.'; Sinduria, Nepal ; Puma, Lkpcha; 
Gangau Ass. ; Chinderpang, machugan, Gako; Kapila, Bom ; Kafili, 
kapila, Tam. ; KAmkuma, wisstintagunvn, chendra, sinduri, Tel. ; 
Kurku eorungnmajc , KaV ; Shcndri, Mar. ; Tawthidin, Burm. 

A small tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Indus eastward to 
Bengal, s,ooo feet in altitude; Central and South India, Burma and the 
Andaman Islands; very common in Manipur. 

It yields a clear, limpid oil, of a pale brownish or sherry colour. Used 
• medicinally as a cathartic, and has valuable properties attributed to 
it. (Cooke.) 

I can find no other reference to this oil. The red powder is largely used 
by the natives, entering into every prescription for worms. |T*>- oil re¬ 
ferred to is probably gingeliy oil mediated with this powder. Into.'., •- 
tion and specimens would be most acceptable. Dr. Cookp says that’<l 
specimen of the oil was sent to London from Coorg. 
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Manaloo Oil of Kanara is said to be used for lamps. 

Information regarding this oil, and the plant from which it is derive 
and also specimens, would be most acceptable, 

MANGIFERA. 

Mangifera indica, Linn., Anacardiace m. 

■ Vein. — Am, Hind.; Ghariam, Ass. ; Amru, Sans.; jimh.BKno. ; Amba, 
Mar. j Mda, mangas, Tam. ; Mamadi, mamid. Tec. ; Thayet, Burm.* 

A large, evergreen tree, wild on the Western Ghats; cultivated all 
over India. 

Dr. Cooke says that the seeds contain a large percentage of oil. 

MangOSteen Oil. See Garcmia indica. 

f 

'WATRJCARIA. 

Matricaria ChamomilaJ L'ton.. Composite. 

The Chamomile. 

Syn.—A nthemis nobilts. 

Vem .— Bahun-phul, Bf.ng., Hind. ; Cha-mai nthi-pu, Tam. 

A native of Europe and Persia, imported into India from the latter 
country. 

An essential oil is obtained by distillation, which possesses antispas- 
modic properties to a great extent. 

MELALEUCA. 

Melaleuca Leucadendron, Linn., Myrtack®. 

The white woon tree; Cajimt oil tree. 

Vera.— Kayu-puti. 

An evergreen tree, met with in Tenasscrim. 

“ The leaves give the Cajput Oil ol commerce, which is largely ex¬ 
ported from the Malay Archipelago, and is used in medicine as a 
stimulant and diaphoretic.” (Gamble.) This volatile oil is a mobile, 
transparent fluid, of a fine, pale bluish-green colour. It has a strong, 
agreeable odour and an aromatic tas«* It is useful in flatulent colic and 
painful spasmodic affections of the bowels, and is regarded as useful in 
cholera. It is also used externally as an embrocation in rheumatism and 
other painful affections. . * * 

“The plant grown in the island of -Bouro is said to yield the best oil. 
The leaves are culled and distilled with water. The oil obtained ge¬ 
nerally contains copper but not to a poisonous extent. Annually about 
8,000 bottles of the oil are exptfrted /rom Bouro to Singapore, and re¬ 
exported to Calcutta and Bombay.” (.Spans' Encyclop.) 

ME LI A. 

Melia Azedarach, Linn. 

The Persian Lilac, Bastard Cedar or Bead Tree. 

• Ven\.—Jlakayan, betain, drek, bakain. Hind.} GJwtMUm, Bung.; Gori nim, 
Tom.; Cliein, kachein, Suti.ej ; Maha-Hmbo, malla, aim, C. P .; Bakaiuu, 
V^*al ; Mallai vembv^malai-vejtpam, Tam.; Taruka vepu, makanini, 
Tel. ; Tamaka, Burm. * Mahanimba, Sans. • 

A tree, with smooth, grey bark, commonly cultivated throughout 
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India, and believed to be indigenous in the outer Himalaya, Siwalik 
tract, and the hills of Beluchistan. 

The seeds are largely used in India for rosaries. From the fruit a 
fixed oil is extracted, which, according to Dr. Birdwood, is similar 
to that of Nim or Margosa. 

Melia Azadirachta, Linn., Meliaceje. 

The Nim Tree; The Margosa Tree. 

Syn . —Azadirachta'Indica, Brandis. 

Vem.— Nim, Bkng., Hid. j Nimba, Sans.j Veppam-vimbu, Tam.; 

Yapdpyepa, Tel.; Tkimbawtamaka, Burm. 

A large tree, planted and self-sown throughout the greater part of 
India and Burma. It is also indigenous to India, although in the plains 
chiefly met with in a state of cultivation. 

“From the fruit is extracted) by boiling c J pressure, a fixed, acrid, 
bitter oil (Margosa), deep yellow, with astir ug, disagreeable flavour. Jt^ 
is used medicinally as an antiseptic " anthelmintic. ” (Brandis.)’ 

“ Dr. Maxwell has found this oil as efficacious as cod-liver oil in cases 
of consumption and scrofula. ” (Balfour.) Sir W. O’Shaughnessy says : 
“The oil is thought anthelmintic, and is applied externally to foul ulcers, 
and used as a liniment in rheumatic ana spasmodic affections, and in 
head-aches from exposure to the sun.” 

Dr. Dymock says, the oil “ is applied to suppurating, scrofulous glands, 
is given in leprosy and a variety of diseases.” During the winter months 
in India the oil solidifies, becoming fluid in summer. It is sometimes 
burned in lamps, but emits a heavy and disagreeable smoke. Its anti¬ 
septic property would seem to show that, if made into soap, it would 
be found very serviceable for the purpose of washing sores, especially 
when healing up. It makes a good, useful, hard soap. Should a trade 
in this oil arise with Europe, an unlimited supply might be obtained from 
the vicinity of our larger towns, and within easy access to the railways. 


MENTHA. 

Mentha piperita, Sm , Labiatje. 

Peppermint. * 

A herbaceous plant of the temperate regions, largely cultivated for cu¬ 
linary pufpases, mojt gardens having a few plants. It is also cultivated 
extensively on account of its volatile oil. The cuttings are first sun-dried, 
a process which increases the yield about 7 per cent.; thereafter they are 
# distilled. The oil is colourless or faint greenish-yellow, has a peculiar 
odour of its own, and a pleasant, eftoling flavour. It is largely used in 
confectionery, perfumery, and medicine. 

|m. sativa, Linn % 

This plant, like the preceding, is grown for culinary purposes and for 
its oil. Both are frequent in the gardens of Europeans in India ; they 
grow freely and easily in Behar and the North-West Provinces, but do 
noTBower in the plains of India. 

C 

M. viridis, Linn. 

I*| v 

This plant Is common in the plains in a state of cultivation, and is 
known in Bengal as Pundia. 
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MESUA. 

Mesua ferrea, Linn., Guttifer*. 

Vera. — Nage.iar. Hind. and Beng. ; Nugach ampil, Bom.; Nangal, Tam. • 
NAgakisara, Tel.; Gangan, Burm.; Nahor, Ass.; Bclutta-champagam, 
Mal .* 

A middle sized tree, met with in the hills of Eastern Bengal, the 
Eastern and Western Peninsulas, and the Andaman Islands. 

In Ceylon an oil is obtained from the seeds, thick and of a dark colofir. 
It is used both for burning in lamps and as an external application to 
sores. It is also largely expressed by th« inhabitants of»North Kanara 
for use as an embrocation in rheumatism. 


HIM! 

SOP, 
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MICHELLA. 

Michelia Champaca, L'ts.n., Ma^w^iace^. 

Vera. — Champa, Hindu VilAqipa, champaka, Beng.; Pivalii chupha, Bom.; 

Titsafpa , Ass.; Shimbti, sempangam, Tam.; Tsaga, Burm. 

A large, handsome tree, with yellow sweetly-scented flowers ; culti- i 
vated throughout India, wild in Bengal, Nepal and Assam. j 

The seeds are said to yield a fatty oil and the flowers a volatile oil, | 
but this is doubtful. The leaves are known to yield a sweetly-scented 
water on distillation. This otto somewhat resembles Ilang (Canunga 
odorata) for which it is used as an adulterant. 

Information and specimens of the oils of this plant are much required. 
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MIMUSOPS. 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn , Sapotacee. i 

Vera . Beng., Mar.; Mulsdri , maulser , Hind.; Bakuli , ovali . 

Bom.;' Magadan1 , Tam. ; Pogada , Tel.; Bokal , boklu , Kan.; Elengi , i 
Mal.; Vavali , Mar.; Kaya , Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree, wild on the Western Ghats as far north as ; 
Khandalla, Northern Circars, Burma, Andaman Islands and Ceylon; ; 
cultivated throughout India. (Gamble.) i 

The Pagoda Gum of Madras is said to be obtained from this tree. 

The seeds yield an oil which rna^tbe used medicinally, and also in 
painting. 

M. indica, A. DC. 

Syn.— M. HEXANDRA, Roxb . ’ 

Vera.— Khir, khirni, Hind. ; Rain, Meywab ; Palla, kannu-palle, Tam. ; 
Pallepanlo, palla pandu, Tel. ; Khirni, Mar. j Raini, Gondi ; Pali, 
Cingh. • • 

A large, evergreen tree on the mountains of South India, extending 
in Central India to the sandstone hills of Pachmari, north of the Goda¬ 
vari. It is found only on sandstone, and frequently associated with 
Buchanania Angustifolia and Hardwiclda binata. (Gamble.) 

It is reported to yield an oil from its seed. 

M. Kauki, Linn. 

1— IPAdoma, Goa. 

fa?gMree of Burma (Anjherst) and the Malayan Peninsula to Aus¬ 
tralia. , * 

The seed is said to yield an oil in Burma. 
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Mooroogaua. See Tallow. 

MORINGA. 

Moringa aptera, Gaertn., Moringaceie. 

A native of Africa; long naturalised Jti the West Indies. 

It yields the Ben Oil of watch-makers. While the next species yields 
the oil as freely if not more freely than M. aptera, it is in India rarely 
ever used for this purpose. 

M. pterygoaperma, Gaertn. 

Horse Radish Tree. , 

Vern. —-Stymu Beng. ; Soanjna, sanjna. Hind.; Shegava, Mak.j 
Morunga , Tam.j Danthalon, Burm. 

A small, handsome tree,' much distorted in the plains of India 
through the habit of coppicing tojjroduce th .young twigs which are eaten. 

The stieds yield a clear, limpid, ^'...tfst colourless oil, rather thick. 
It is used for medicinal purposes. The oil, however, is seldom 
made, and it does not form an article of export. This fact is the more 
remarkable when it is remembered how extensively the tree is cultivated. 
It is to # be hoped that attention may be attracted to this subject, for India 
might easily enough, and with profit, supply the whole world with its Ben 
or Moringa Oil which consists especially of oleine, margarine and 
stearine. It has a specific gravity of 0'yi2 at Go° P., it is fluid at 77 0 F., 
and solid below 6o° F. After separation of the solidifiable portion, it forms 
on cooling the clear oil so much used by watch-makers. It is also 
much prized by perfumers as an absorbent for some of the more delicate 
odours. 

Mudllga Oil. See Butea Frondosa. 

MURRAYA. 

Murraya Koeriigii, Spr., Rutaceje. 

Syn.— Bergera Kcenigii, Linn. 

Vern. — Gandla, gandi, bnwla, Pn. ; Harri, knlttim. Hind. • Barsanga 
Bf.ng.; ; Kdrhi-nimb , Mar.; Chanangi, Hvdjckauau ; Karefak, kari- 
vepa. Jf.l. ; Kanvacpila, T«A). 

A small tree of the outer Himalaya, ascending to altitude 5,000 feet 
from th* Ravi to Assam, Bengal, South India and Burma. Largely 
cultivated 7 n the plains on account of its leaves which are used to flavour 
curries. * , 

The seeds yield a yellow, clear, transparent oil, known as Simbolee 

* or Limbolee oil. Birdwood says^that this oil is obtained from the 
leaves, not from the seeds. ft is probable that there are two oils—one, 
a fatty oil from the seeds, and the other/an essential oil from the leaves. 
Cooke says the oil is from the seeds, but as he quotes Birdwood as 
his authority, "this may be a mistake. It seems also probable that 
Marraya exotica, Linn., a much more frequent plant in our gardens 
and known as Kamini, is the plant most frequently used. To enable 
this confusion to be cleared up, information and specimens are required. 

Mustard. • * v 

Three species of Brassica yield Mustard and Mustati^lil, bui 
grown more especially for the well-known condiment which is prepared 
from the seed. These are Brassica nigra. B. alba and B. iuncea. whirh cpp 
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MYRISTICA. 

Myristica malabarica, Lamk., Myristiceje. 

\ em .— Kanagi , pindi-kai (seeds), Kah. ; R&najuyaphala (seeds), kjiya - 
phala (mace), Ramapatri , Bom. 

A small,evergreen tree of South Kanara and Malabar. 

The seed, when bruised and subjected to boiling, yields a 
quantity of yellowish concrete oil. This oil, when melted down with .a 
little bland oil, is applied efficaciously to ulcers. 


M. moschata, Willd. 

The Nutmeg ; Mace. 

Syn.— M. officinalis, Linn./, 

Vern.— Jaiiphala, Sans ; Jaephal, Jtieplml, Hind., *Rom., Jai'i-phula, 
Beng. ; Jaipatri, I Jadicai, Tam. ; jajikaia, Tel. ; Sddikka, jdti- 
pullum, Cingh. j /ttijial (Nutn.TJ), jati, j a untar i (Mace), J;IiNI). 

The tree is cultivated iif parts of India, Ceylon and the Malay 
Archipelago; largely so in the Moluccas, Banda, the Straits, ana 
Zanzibar. 

The nut yields an essential and a fixed oil. The former is white, 
acrid, pungent, and smelling powerfully of nutmeg; the "latter is 
yellowish in colour, and solid. This latter substance is the Nutmeg 
Butter. It is extracted from refuse nuts by reducing t them to powder, 
heating them in a water bath, and, while hot, obtaining the oil by 
expression. Upon cooling this solidifies into the mottled, orange-brown 
butter. It has a pleasant odour, and a fatty, aromatic flavour. 

Both the Mace and the Nutmeg yield an otto or essential oil upon 
aqueous distillation. That from the former is yellow, with a strong 
odour of the mace and an aromatic flavour. Nutmeg essential oil is nearly 
colourless, or white, with a strong odour and flavour of the nut. Both 
the essential oils are extensively used for flavouring soaps. The extent 
to which this is the case is at once seen by the enormous consumption 
of Nutmegs in Great Britain. The actual consumption is variously 
stated. Piesse (Art of Perfumery ) states that the “produce of Nut¬ 
megs in the Moluccas has been reckoned at from 600,000 to 700,000 
lbs. per annum, of which half goes to Europe, and about one- 
fourth that quantity of Mace. The annual consumption of Nutmegs 
in Britain is said to be 140,000 IBs.” Simmonds, vm the other 
hand, gives the imports into Britain from 1840 to 1870, and during 
the five years ending 1870 the average was 592,736 ljis-t valued at 
£ 37 , 756 . 

The Nutmeg was successfully introduced into the Straits, and some 
30 years ago, before the fatal blight which ruined the trade, the exports 
from Singapore exceeded those fiyrn Banda. The Chinese have of lafe 
been making hopeful efforts to introduce the plant and to compete 
with the Spice Islands. It has also been established in India on -the 
Nilgiri Hills, but the future field for Nutmeg plantations seems 
to be Jamaica. • 

The Otto of Nutmegs enters largely into the composition of 
English perfumery, but especially so that of Frangipani. When 
used sparingly it combines pleasantly with lavender, santal, and 
bergjamot. Formerly soap, known aj Banda Soap, was prepared from 
ttojjgttyofl or Butter of Nutmegs. The trade in this article has 
mm ouTr%l*ng replaced by ordinary soap perfumed with the otto of the 
Nutmeg., Medicinally, Nutmegs are chiefly used as condiments, and 
in moderate doses they assist digestion, dispel flatulence and strengthen 
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the viscera. This action is chiefly due to the presence of the essential 
oil of Mace and Nut meg. Nutmeg is also largely used as a condiment 
in cookery and confectionery. 

The Dutch connection with the Nutmeg trade is anything but 
creditable to their system of administration or their commercial in¬ 
stincts. On taking possession of the Sgice Islands they endeavoured to 
exterminate the tree from all the islands except the northern portions of 
Banda, but a hurricane which swept over that portion of their settlements 
nearly exterminated the plant, while it left the other islands untouched. 
On another occasion, finding the market glutted, they destroyed by 
fire enormous quantities soyts to save the market from falling. In spite 
of this theNutmeg trade has prospered, but largely through migrating 
from its original home, and there seems good reason to expect that 
India will soon be able to meet her home demand. In 1877 there was 
exported to Europe 1,207 lbs % of Nutmegs of Indian produce. 


MY&TJJ 3 . 

Myrtus communis, Linn., Myrtaceje. 

The Myrtle. 

Vern. —Vilayati mehndi, burg morad, hal-ul-us, 1 J B. Bab-ul-aas (berry). 
Bom. 

Occasionally met with in cultivation in India. 

A medicinal oil is said to be obtained from the berries of this plant. 
Baden-Powell remarks that it is reputed to strengthen and pro¬ 
mote the growth of the hair. This must apparently be a fatty oil. 
Information and specimens of this oil are much required, and might be 
procured from the Punjab. 

An essential oil is distilled from the leaves in Europe, and used in per¬ 
fumery ; apparently this oil is not prepared in India. The leaves, flowers 
and fruit are all distilled together, the resulting oil being yellowish or 
greenish-yellow, about 5 ox. being obtained from 1 cwtof the leaves. This 
oil is of great .fragrance and is much prized. It is, however, expensive, 
has been successfully imitated by cheaper preparations. 


, NARP 0 STACHYS. 

'Jardostachys Jatamansi, DC., Valkrianaceji. 

Th& Spikenard. 

Vern.— Jatamansi , Beng.”; Balchiar , Hind. ; Massi , Gakhwa- ; Bdlachara , 
sumbal , Bom. 

A small, herbaceous plant of the; Alpine Himalaya, altitude 11,000 to 
i 5 >°°o feet, from Kumaun to Sikkim 

, Baden-Powell mentions this plant as yielding an oil, but information 
with regard to it is very much required. The Jatamansi root enters 
largdiy into the composition of native perfumery, and chiefly in combina¬ 
tion with valerian, forming a mixture anything but a favourite with 
Europeans. Formerly, however, this was much valued by the ladies of 
Rome. Modern taste in the matter of perfumes, as with many other 
luxuries, has gone in favour of delicacy or quality instead of strength and 
quantity. There cannot be a doubt, however, as to the im^" ' - -^e of 
this perfume in India, and it is much (o be regretted >*! 5 t‘ neither i 
mode of preparation, nor the combinations of this perfume, can at present— 
be ascertained from the literature of Indian economic science. It seems 
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to be chiefly used to perfume the hair, as was the case with the sp : kenard 
of the ancients. 

Neeradimootoo Oil. 

Vem.— Junglibadam-ka-tcl, Hind.; Mootoo, yennai, Tam. 

This oil was sent to the Madras Exhibition under several names. It 
is generally prescribed by native practitioners as a valuable medicine. 

Definite information from Madras as to the source of this oil, as 
also specimens; would be most acceptable. • 

NERIUM. 

« 

Nerium odorum, Soland., Apocynace®. 218 

The sweetly-scented Oleander. 

Vent.— Kaner, kaniyi ■ Hind., N. W. P.; Karabi, Beng. ; Kanhera, 

Bom. ; Kanira, ganhirdf-ganderiz'(i\i the plains); Kaner, Ps.; 4lari, Tam.; 

Ganneru, Tel. ; Kharzahra, £ers. ; Karavira, asvamdraka, Sans. 

An erect bush of the Western Himalaya from Nepal westward 
ascending to 6,500 feet in altitude. Distributed to Central India, Afghan¬ 
istan and Japan. Universally cultivated in gardens on account of its 
sweetly-scented flowers, of which there are single and double, white and 
pink, forms. It isprobablethat this plant does not differ from the Oleander 
of the Mediterranean regions (N. Oleander). 

An essential oil may be distilled from the flowers, and the 
natives use, in the treatment of eczema, impetigo and other skin 
diseases, gingelly oil medicated with a decoction of the root of this plant. 

The whole plant is very poisonous to cattle, as may be seen by the Sans¬ 
krit and Persian names, and it is probably used criminally for the destruc¬ 
tion of cattle. Dr. Stewart states that in Kangra the bark and root are 
frequently used by suicides. 

NICOTIANA. 

Nicotlana Tabacum, Linn,, Solanace®, 219 

Tobacco. 

Vem .— Tumak, tumbaca, bujjerbhary*. Hind.; Se, tumlaca, Bjsng. ; 

Poghei, Tam.; Poghako, Tel. ; DooGkola, Cingh.; Se, Bvkm. 

Tobacco was most probably introduced into India about the year 1605 
and is now cultivated all over the country and extensively bsed. It 
apparently shows no tendency to grow wild,_while N. jflwnbaginifolia, Viv., 
has apparently gone quite wild and is not met with in cultivation in India! 

The seed yields a clear, limpid, colourless oil, used in painting. 

Dr. Cooke says that the specimens of Tobacco-seed Oil seen by him in 
London were obtained from Sattara an a* Mysore. Specimens of this oil 
are required, and it would be interesting to learn further particulars, espe¬ 
cially as to whether a trade exists in this oil. 


NIOELL 
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NIGELLA. 

Nigella sativa, Linn., Ranunculace®. 

Cumin Seed. 

'Vem.-JtfHf.iira, kilongi. Bo*., Hind. ; Mugrela,^ eng.; Carin-siragum, 
Tam.; Nulla - gilakara , Tel. * ’ 

Extensively cultivated. 

D 
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“ The seeds of this plant yield a dark-coloured fragrant oil ” ( Havskes ), 
“ clear, nearly colourless, and about the consistence of Castor Oil” (Cooke). 
This difference of opinion, it is hoped, may suggest the advisability of an 
investigation into the subject. The seed is said to yield about to pet 
cent. (?)of an essential oil. Birdwood says: “the seeds yield an oil but 
little used." 

NYCTANTHES, 

221 Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, Linn., Oleace.®. 

Vent. — Harsihdr, harvinghar, saherwa, sroli, nibari. Hind.; Shin- 
ghbr, harshingdr, ’sephdlikd , Beng.; Pakara, saduri, kuri, Pb.; 
Manjapa, Tam. ; Seitbibu, Burm. 

A small tree of Central India, extending to Bengal and Burma, 
cultivated throughout India, universally met with in the flower gardens of 
the natives of Bengal. 

The flowers of this plant contain an essential oil. Specimens and 
particulars of preparation andSonomk use required. 

OCIMUM. 

222 Ocimum adescendens, Wins. 

Vern. — Bu-n-tulsi, Beng. 

A small, prostrate plant, quite scentless, icry hairy, with ovate, oblong, 
obtuse leaves; flowers small, pale pink. 

2(23 O. basilicum, Linn., Labiate. 

The Common Basie. 

Vem.—Babui tulsi, Be.vg., Hind, ; Sahat, Dec. ; Tirunilrup-pattiri, 
Tam. ; Vibudi-patri, Tel. 

A small, herbaccoqs shrub, found in almost all parts of India, Java, 
&c. 

Spon's Encyclop. mentions it in the list of vegetable fixed oils. 

It is believed that the natives of the various parts of India, in their 
perfumery, distil ottos of the different species of tulsi ; but as no informa¬ 
tion is available in the literature of the subject, it has been thought advi¬ 
sable, as a basis upon which information might be communicated, to 
classify ,‘hese plants, giving 1 " the vernacular names for the species as 
recognised by Botanists. 

224 Var. r'f.-i-pilosutp, Benth. 

Vent. — Baboi-tulsi, Oeng., Hind. ; Tult.hmiri.hdn, Bom. ; Varvara, Sans. 

The seeds are called rehdn, fatanj-mushk, Hind. 

A small, much-branched, herbaceous bush, extensively cultivated in the 
plains of India. Leaves, small, thin, oblong, entire; petioles et vcrticiles, very 
hairy; racemes, elongated; corolla, often glabrous. 

225 Var. 2 nd.— anisatum, Benth. 

‘The sweet Basil. 

Syn.—O. Basilicum, Linn., in Boxb. FI. Ind. 

Vern. — Sabajhi, Sind ; Nigand bdbri, Pb. 

The same vernacular names are used for this plant as for the preceding. 

A more erect and less-branched form, with thick, glabrous ’eaves, sub- 
dentate ; corolla, often villose. * _ 

Roxburgh says this form was intnoduced from Per»t., r ' havmgzk ?-st 
sent to the Botanic Gardens under its Persian name Debait Shalt ; or Dt. 
Macwass It is nearly allied to the next form. 
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Var. 3 rd .— glabratum, Benth. 

Syn.—O. Integerrimum, Willd; O. Caryorhyllatum, Roxb. 

Vem. — Gulal-tulsi, Beng., Hind. <1 

Stem, erect ; petioles and calyces, sparely ciliate ; leaves, scarcely toothed; 
racemes, elongated, simple. Frequent about the houses and temples ofc the 
Hindus ; the whole plant, very^aromatic and fragrant. 

Var. 4th. —thrysiflornm, Benth. 

* Vem.— 

An erect, glabrous, herbaceous bush. Petioles and calyces, scarcely 
ciliate ; racemes, thyrsoide (i.a., branched, with the middle portions longer than 
the lateral divisions); Flowers, small, pale pink. ““ 

Ocimum gratissimum, Linn. 

Vem. — Ram-tulsf, Beng., Hind.; Ramatulasa, Bom. ^ Banjere, Pb. 

A larger plant than the preceding, grown in gardens; stews,glabrous; 

( eaves, petioled; ovate, act to, crenatn.. or grossly dentate; bracts, lanceo- 
ate; base, hastate, raceme, %mple or*slightly-branched at the bflse; flowers, 
white or pale yellow, scarcely thrgcr than the calyx; stamens exserted. 
Roxburgh remarks of this plant that it diffuses a stronger fragrance than 
any of he othei members of the genus. 

O, sanctum, Linn. • 

There are two forms of this plant, which will be recognisable as met 
with in cultivation, owing chiefly to the diffcrer-c in colour of leaf, and 
scarcely deserve to he regarded as varieties. 

Var.. st. —sanctum proper. 

Vem.— Kat,i or K-ishna tulsi, ll'ND., Beng., & Tel- lulasa. Bom.; 
Babur i, I'u. 

A si. all herb, profusely branched ; the branches, clothed with dark, purple 
hairs ; leaves, about 1 '/z inches long and 1 inch broad, dark-coloured; bracts, 
cor late. 

Var. 2nd. — villosum, Roxb., Sp. 

Vem. — Tulsi or tulasi, Hind. 81 Beng. 

A small herb, clothed with white or pale green hairs; leaves, ovate, oblong, 
r-enate, serrate, obtuse ; from I to 2 inches long ; bracts, reniform. 


OLEA. 

Dlea europcea, Linn., Oleaceje. 

Ti?e Olive. 

This valuable plant has been introduced on the Himalaya and the.| 
Nilgiris. • . 

In Europe there are several cultivated varieties, each possessing 
certain peculiarities of its own. All agree in one respect, namely, 
they must be cultivated on an open rich soil, with free drainage, yet 
with a plentiful supply of moisture. They can endure neither the freezing 
northern climate, nor the burning tropical sun. The crop is collected as 
the drupe reaches maturity; delay injures the quality and lessens 
the quantity of the oil. The fruit is ripe when by gentle pressure 
oil extdes. 'fhe yield has been variously stated from 30 to 50 per 
^r JIy^fcA^overncd by the form of plant cultivated, climate, soil, 
Wine and sysShi of expression.* The oil is extracted by two distinct pro¬ 
cesses or stages, vie., crushing and pressing. The crushing should not 
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be delayed. The oil from the pericarp may be first separated by gentle 
pressure, then that from the remainder of the fruit, two classes of oils being 
thus obtained in the crushing stage, or both may be expressed together. _ 
AftcJr removal of the oil by crushing, the pulp is placed in bags and ’ 
resubmitted to pressure in a warm steam press. 

The best qualities of oil are those obtained by the cold crushing before 
the application of water or heat. 

The Olive is extensively cultivated in the south of France. The 
Portuguese oil is very inferior to the French, owing to carelessness in pre¬ 
paration. Spain has nearly 3 millions of acres under this crop. Italy 
has about 24 millions of acres of olives. The Spanish oil, in point of 
quality, canhot compare with the French or the Italian. 

Superior Olive Oil is somewhat viscid, of a pale greenish-yellow colour, 
with a faint, agreeable odour, and has a bland, oleaginous flavour. The 
best qualities are chiefly consumed as food and medicine, constituting the 
Salad Oil of" commerce. The commoner kinds are consumed in soap 
manufacture, as lubricants, and for illuminating purposes. 

Information regarding experiments to introduce this tree on' the 
Himalaya are much required, and • ny information regarding the pre¬ 
paration of Indian Olive Oil. 
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O. ferruginea, Royie. 

§yn.—O. CUSPJDATA, Wall. 

Vem.— K an, Hind.; Klrwan, shtsan, Trans-Indus; Zaitiin, Afg.; Ko, 
kohi, bio, kau, Pb,; Khan, Sind. 

A moderate-sized, deciduous tree of Sind, Sulaiman Range, Salt 
Range, and North West Himalaya, extending as far as the Jumna east¬ 
ward, and ascending to 6,ooo feet. (Gamble.) 

In Afghanistan an oil is extracted from the indigenous tree. This oil 
would doubtless take an important place in the oil trade were it procur¬ 
able in large quantities, for it is of as good quality as the ordinary Olive 
Oil. If attention were to be given to the cultivation of this indigenous 
plant, there seems every reason to expect that India would soon find a 
place amongst the countries which supply the Olive Oil of commerce. 

Oleander. See Nerium odorum, Soland, Apocynace*. 

Mr. Baden-Poweil mentions this among his medicinal oils. Further 
information is required. 

Orange flower or Neroli, See citrus. 

« 

Orris Oil. See Iris. 
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PANDANUS. 

Pandanus odoratissimus, Willi., Pandaneae. 

Veto .—Kevra, Hind.; Kea, ketuhi, keori, Beng.; Mugalik, Tel.; Thalay, 
talum , Tam.; Satthapu , Burm. j 

A common shrub, frequently planted on account of ittf fragran- 
flowers, but wild on the coasts of South India, Burma,..- m at 

mans. 1 * t*'” "' t 

Attar of Keora is obtained from the flowers. (Baden-Powell.) 
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PAPAVER. 

Papaver sonmiferum, Linn., Papaverace^e. 

The Poppy ; Opium. # 

Vera. — Post , apim , Beng., Hind.; Kkash - kkash - ka - post , Dec.; Gasa - gasa - 
t tol , Tam.; Gasa - Gasa - tolu , Tel. 

Extensively cultivated in North and Central India. ' ' * 

The seeds are expressed to obtain an oil which is used for culinary 
purposes and as a demulcent medicine. Jt is also used lirlamps, and 
much esteemed by Europeans, owiijg to its property of becoming 
colourless when exposed to the sun. 
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PARMELIA. 

Parmelia kamtschadalis, 2 EjeA,.LiCHEUEs., 

Vem.— Chalchalira, chSrcka'tJa, aisneh, pat-tkarke-phil, chalpiiri, chur¬ 
ch ubila. * 

A lichen, found in the bazars of the Punjab and of the North-West 
Provinces, obtained from the Himalaya, and used largely in calico print¬ 
ing, both in order to perfume the fabric and as a pale pink dye.* Doubt¬ 
less several species are used for these purposes Ainslie says there are 
many in use in South India. , 

Medicinally they are used in native practice as mild tonics and anti- 
pcriodics. By hakims used in dyspepsia, vomiting, pain in the ever or 
womb, &c. ( Baden-Pomll, Atkinson, ts’c.) 

P. perlata, Ach., and P. perforata, Ach. 

Syn. —Lichen rotundatus, Rattler in Ainslie’s Mat. Med. II, p. rjo. 

Vera. — Khirdeus-sahhar, behqul-hajar, Arah.; Gulesang, Pers.; Kidpasi, 
Tam.; Patthar-ka-phul, Hind, and Dec. ; Ratipanche, Tel. ; Patthar- 
kii-pkul, Dec. ; Kalap-puch-chi, kalap-pii, Tam. ; Dhonde'chaphiUa, Mar. ; 
Kiydr-peon, Burm. 

Ainslie says that this plant ,has long been used by the Vytians of 
South India medicinally, and that they attribute to it a peculiar cooling 
quality and prepare with it a liniment for the head. The Indian Phar¬ 
macopeia mentions several instances where a poultice of this plant has 
been found efficacious as a diuretic placed over the renaj and lumbar 
(regions. Jt further suggests, however, that its virtue may be shewn in this 
respect to be little more than that of any ordinary warm poultice. 

Stewart mentions a Parmelia (undetermined), sommon* on rocks at 
various places in Chumba (North-West**Himalaya), altitude 11,000 to 
15,000 feet, which is there used as an external application to burns. Spe¬ 
cimens of this plant, as also further information, would be interesting. * 

• • 

Peacock-grease. 

Spons’ Encyclop. says that this substance is esteemed in the East 
Indies. * * 

Specimens and further information should be obtained from the North- 
West Provinces. 
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PEGANUM. 

Peg^g^ Hirmala, Linn., Rutace*. 

** Vem. ^Sfelane, karmal. Ae seed is known as lepand Lahori. 

A bush* I to 3 feet in height, much branched and densely clothed 
with leaves; met with in Kashmir, the Punjab, and the North. 
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Baden-Powell in his Punjab Products mentions this among his oils 
and oil-seeds. 
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Penaea Sarcocolla, See sarcocoiia. 
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PERILLA. 

Perillaocimoides, Linn., Labiatje. 

Vein. — Bhanjiri. 

A native of Nepal, common on the GhAts, and in Ava, Sylhet and 
Kumaun. ‘The whole plant has a strong, rather disagreeable smell. Cul¬ 
tivated on the Himalayas, 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

Yields an aromatic oil used along with the food of the hillmen. 
(J. F.Duthie.) 

PERSEA. 

Persea gfatissima, Gaertn., La'Orace.sl 

The Avocado Pear. •' 

This fruit tree is cultivated in India, 

An oil is obtained from the pulp of the fruit, of a dark greenish- 
brown colour, used for burning ana soap-making, &c. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum. 

The term is applied to a class of liquids occurring in various geologi¬ 
cal formations and geographical localities. It possesses a limpid and 
oily consistence, a strong bituminous odour and a dark yellowish-brown 
colour. Its specific gravity ranges from 0’8 tori. It is composed of 
hydrocarbons of various descriptions. 

There is much difference of opinion among geologists as to the 
origin and formation of Petroleum. The general belief is that it is form¬ 
ed by the slow decomposition of organic remains, animal or vegetable, 
or both combined. Others account for it by the action of seawater and the 
condensation of carbon vapours 

It is obtained in Burma, from shallow tertiary and post-tertiary clays 
and lignites. 

PEUfcEDANUM. 

PeucedaYiqm graveolens, Benth., Umbelliferie. 

Vein.— Sulpha, Beng.. 

Throughout tropical and sub-tropical India; often cultivated. 

. The crushed fruit, submitted to aqueous distillation, yields 3 t04 per 
cent, of essential oil, composed of. two or more hydrocarbons. The oil 
,is skimmed from the distillate, and the latter forms the commercial Dill- 
water. The oil may be used in mixtures for perfuming soap. 

PIMPINELLA. 

Pimpinella Atlisum, Linn., Umbelliferie. 

The Anise seed. 

Vettl.— Belati-radhuni. » , # 

Ervados, Bom., a corruption of Portuguese Herbadoce. Impr 
from Persia under the fame of Rtleianeh. 1’^ 4 

Sometimes met with in cultivation in gardens during'the cold sea¬ 
son ; introduced from Europe. 
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An essential oil is obtained to the extent of 3 per cent, from the fruit . 
of this plant by distillation. It is of a yellowish colour, having- the odour 
and flavour of the fruit. It is applied medicinally to both men and 
animals, and is largely used in the preparation of cordials. It is also 
used for scenting soaps and pomatums. 


PINUS. 

Pinus Gerardiana, Wall., Conifer®. 

Vem. — Chilghoza, jalghoza, Afg. ; Chin, pritu, mini, galgoja, Chenab ; 

Kashti, Ravi. * 

A moderate-sized tree with very thin, grey bark ; found in the inner 
dry and arid North West Himalaya, pnd also in isolated areas of no 
great extent, generally between 6,000 and 10,000 feet, on the mountains 
of North Afghanistan and Kafiristan,. r 

* Gamble says that the %sed Js oily, with a slight turpentine flavour. 

P. longifolia, Roxb. * 

Vern. — Nakhtar, Afg.; Chil, chir, drib chir, Pb.; Anander , Jhelum; 

Dhip, Oudh ; Dhnp, sala dhup, Nepal. ‘ 

A large tree of Afghanistan, outer North West Himalaya, ascending 
to 7,500 feet; Sikkim, and Bhutan, ascending to 4,000 feet, though scarce 
above 3,000 feet. * 

M. Baden-Powell in his Punjab Products mentions this among his 
oils and oil-seeds. 
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PIPER. 

Piper Cubeba, Linn.f, Piperace®. 

Cxjbeb Pepper. 

Syn. - Cubeba officinalis, Miq. 

Vern.— Kabab-chini, Beng., Hind.; Kakola, Mar. ; Val-milakv, Tam.; 
Taka-miriyalu, Tel.; Kabab-Chini, Guz. ; Simvankarawa, Bukm. 
Cubebs are imported from Java, but cultivated to a small extent in 
India. 

An essential oil is obtained frorfl»them by distillation with water. 
It is thick and colourless, with a faint, aromatic odour, and a warm 
flavour of camphor and peppermint. 

P. nigrum, Linn. 

Black Pepper. 

Vern. — Kala-marich, Beng., HjND. \fhoka, Dec. ; Milagu, Tam. ; Miri- 
yalu, Tel. 

A climber, extensively cultivated in South India. 

Mentioned by Baden-Powell as yielding oil. 
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PISTACIA. 

Pistacisf ^entiscus, Linn., Anacardbiceje. 

.-*t£jpitaric, Pb. t 
A shrub of the Mediterranean region. 
Baden-Powell mentions this oil. 
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250 Pistacia vera, Linn. 

The Pistachio Nut. 

Vem. — PUta, Beng., Hind. 

The Pistachio Nuts (pista) are imported into India from Afghanistan. 
An oil is extracted from the kernfels of the fruit, which is used 
medicinally as a demulcent and restorative. It is greenish-coloured, 
, sweet-flavoured, and aromatic. It is used in food, but soon becomes 
rancid, and is then used only for burning purposes. 

is 

PITHECOLOBIUM. 

251 Pithecolobium dulce, Bth., Leguminosad. 

Syn—I nga dulcis. 

Vem .— Dakhani babul, Hind. ; Karkapilly, Tam. ; Kmaytanyeng, Burm. 

A tree introduced from Mex’ico, and commonly cultivated in India 
and Burma. ' 

Yields a light-coloured oil as thick as castor oil, 

POGOSTEMON. 

252 Pogostemon Patchouly, Pellet., Labiate. 

Patchouli. 

Vem. — Pachapat , Beng.; Mali, Mar. 

1 It is found in East Bengal, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula. 

An essential oil is obtained from the plant, which is used as a per¬ 
fume. The yield of oil is about | oz. from 1 1 L. of leaves. 


POLYANTHES. 

253 Polyanthes tuberosa, Linn., Liliaceas. 

Vem. — GkI shab bo, Pb. ; Rajani-gandha, Beng. 

Very commonly cultivated for its flower. 

Attar of Tuberose is obtained from the flowers of this plant. 

POLYGONUM. 

254. Polygonum bistorta, Linv., Polygonaceai. 

Vem. — Maslin, mamech, dori, bajir, bilanri, anjabdr, Pb. 

Common at places in the Punjab Himalaya, from 3,500 to .12,000 
feet, ' 

Baden-Powell mentions this oil. 


PONGAMIA. 

255 Pongamia glabra, Vent., Leguminosie. 

Syn.— Galedupa indica, Lam. 

Vem. — Karanj, papar, Hind. ; Dalkaramcha, bar an] a Beng. ; Karanj, 
Bom.; Koran] u, Uriya; Ponga, iTam.) Kanga, Ounn u. Tel.; 
Garanji, Gond; Thinwin, Burm. * *V 

A moderate sized tree, almost evergreen, native of the Sub-Hima* 
layan tract from the Ravi eastward, ascending to 2,000 feet; Bengal, 
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PBum 

Burma, Central and South India. An exceedingly common plant in , 
cultivation in Bengal; often grown in hedges. 

The seeds of this plant yield a red-brown, thick oil, used for hunting, 
and medicinally as an efficacious application for skin diseases. On 
cooling it has a tendency to deposit slearine. It is generally known as 
Karang or Pundi oil. Dr. Gibson regards it as one of the best remedies 
for cutaneous diseases and rheumatism known. Should a European 
trade arise, as seems likely, this oil might be prepared to an unlimited 
extent in Bengal. 

PRINSE^iA. 

Prinsepia utilis, Boyle, Rosace#. 

Vem. — Bhekal, bekkra, karanga, Hind, j Hazara. ; Tatua, 

phulviara, jinti, Chenab; Bekling, Kanawar. 

. » A deciduous, thorny shrub, jvith thin, brown bark op the outer 

Himalaya, from Hazara toaBhutan, between 2,000 and 9,000 feet, Kha- 
sia hills. k 

An oil is obtained from the seeds, which is used for food and for 
burning. 

PRUNUS. 

Prunus amygdalus, Bail!on., Rosace#. 257 

The Almond, 

Syn.—A myqdalus communis, Willd. 

Vern — Baddm. m 

It is cultivated in Afghanistan, Persia, Kashmir and the Punjab. 

It yields two distinct oils—an essential oil and a fixed or fatty oil. 

The latter oil is obtained by expression from either bitter or sweet 
Almonds. The average produce is from 48 to 52 lbs. from 1 cwt. of 
Almonds. The yield is greater by hot expression, 2 lbs. 2 oz. being ob¬ 
tained from 54 lbs. of Almonds. The oil is clear, yellow, with an agreeable 
flavour, but without odour. It is much used by perfumers, but is fre¬ 
quently largely adulterated with gingelly oil, poppy oil or mustard oil. 

P. arraeniaca, Linn. 258 

The Apricot. 

Vem .—Hdri, gardalu, shiran, Pb. ; jjser, Kashmir; Chnari, eardalu, 
ktioobani. Hind. ; Mishmish, Pers. 

A moderate sized, deciduous tree, cultivated in the North-West* 
Himalaya. , , 

A clear oil, of a pale yellow colour, which smells strongly of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, and which, indeed, contains about 4 per cent, of it, is ex¬ 
tracted from the seed. This oil is used in burning and cooking, 
and for the hair. * 

P. communis, HuJs., forma Alucha. 259 

The Plum. 

• Dtfpi*— Ulucha, olchi, eardalu, Pb. 

Cultivat&Srfrom Garhwal to*Kashmir in the Western Himalaya. 

The plant yields the Plum Oil of Europe, use! for illuminating pur¬ 
poses. It does not keep even in Europe, becoming rancid in summer. 
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Prunus persica, Bth. and Hook. f. 

■, The Peach. 

Syn. —Amagdylus persica, Willd. 

Vem. — Ghwareshtdi, Afg. j Shift ali, Pers. ; Aru, aor, chinannu, Pb. ; 
Aru, Hind. ; Takpo, Lepcha. ’’ 

It is commonly cultivated everywhere throughout the Himalaya and 
, in Upper Burma. 

The oil obtained from the kernels Resembles almond oil, for which it 
may be substituted. It is used in cookery and for lamps by the hill 
tribes of tfic North-West Himalaya and Kashmir. It is sometimes also 
used as a hair oil. • 

, PSORALEA. 

Psoralea corylifolia, Linn,, Leguminos*. 

Vefn. --Hakuch, Beng. ; Bavauchi, DEp. ; Karpuva-arishi, Tam.; KarH 
bogi-vittulu, Tel. f' 

A common, herbaceous weed, found in Bengal and South India. 
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PTEROCARPUS. 

Pterocarpus Marsupium, Roxb., Leguminos*. 

Vem. — Bija, bijisar, bijdsal, Hind.; Byasa, Umya A, sana, Mar.; 
Peddagi, yeggi, pedega, Tel. ; Vengai, Tam. 

A large, deciduous tree of Central and South India, extending north¬ 
ward to the Banda District of the North-West Provinces. 

It is an oil-yielding plant. . 
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PUTRANJIVA. 

Putranjiva Roxburghii, Wall., Eufhorbiacejs. 

Syn. — Naceia Putranjiva, Roxb. 

Vem. — Putajan, Pb. ; fia puta, joti-juti, putra-jiva, Hind.; Karu- 
pale, Tam. ; Kadrajuvi, Tel.; Toukyat, Burm. 

A modprate-sized, evergrecli tree, with pendant branches ; found in 
the Sub-Himalayan tract from the Chenab eastward; Oudh, Bengal, 
Burma.and South India. 

The sefcds yield an oil of an olive-brown colour, rather turbid, soon 
exhibiting a deposit of the more solid portion. It is used for burning. 


RAPHANUS. 

26$. Raiphanus sativus, Linn., Crucifer*. 

* The Radish. 

Vera. — Mula, Beng.; Mult, Hind.; Mania, Burm. 

Extensively cultivated in the plains of India. 

The seeds yield an oil apparently similar \o the oils obtained from 
other cruciferous plants. 

205 Ray-oils. 

These are very #xtensively procured from the livers of Raja clavata^ 
R. pastinsea, and other species of fish indigenous to the Indian seas. 
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RHUS. • 

Rhus semialata, Murray, Anacardiacej;. 

Syn.—-R. Buckiamela, Roxb .; R. Javanica, Linn. 

Vera.— Tatri, titri, chech»r, arkhar, arkol, kakri, didla, wAnsh, hulashing, 
Pb. j Rashtu, Sutlej ; Dakhmila, daswila, N. W. P. ; Bakkiamela, 
bhagmili, Nepal ; Tukhril, Lepcha. 

A small tree, with bark i inch in thickness, rough, with deep furrows. 
It is met with in the outer Himalaya from the Indus to Assam and the 
KhAsia Hills, ascending to 1,000feet in altitude. . % 

The fruit is eaten by the hill tribes, and from it is prepared a wax 
called dinlu in Nepal. {Gamble.) ’ 

Further information and specimens of this wax much required. 

R. succedanea, Linn. 

■ v Syn.—R. acuminata, DC. • 

Vent.— Tatri, arkol, tiiir, lu Pb. ; Raniwalai, Nepal; Serhnyok , 
Lepcha; Dingkain, KhasPa. The galls are called Kukadiisingi in 
Bombay. 

A small, deciduous tree, with thin bark, met with on the Himalaya 
from the Jhelum to Assam, Khasia Hills; altitude from 2,000 to 8,000, 
feet. 

The seeds yield a fine, yellowish-white wax, known in commerce as 
“Japan Wax.” The tree is planted in Japan along roads, and regu¬ 
larly worked for this wax, which is of a snow-white colour and is made 
into candles. (Gamble.) The wax is analogous to bees-wax. It is ob¬ 
tained by pressing the bunches of small fruits. 

Samples and information regarding Indian trade in this substance are 
much required. * 

R. Wallichii, Hook./. 

Syn.—R. VERNICIFERA, DC. 

Vem .- Kambal, gadumbal, arkhar, arkol, hark*, Pb.;‘ Akoria, kaunki, 
bhaliun, N. W. P.; Blialaio, Nepal. 

A small or moderate-sized tree on the North-West Himalaya, from 
2,000 to 7,000 feet. 

The seeds yield wax similar to the Japan Wax.” Brandis states 
that candles are made in Japan of the wax expressed from the fruit. 


RICINUS. 

• • 

RicillUS communis, Linn., Euphorbiacfje. 

The Castoe oil plant or Palma-Christi. Huile de Castor. 
Ricin de palma-christi, Fr., Ricinus samenCl, Germ. 

Vem .—Rand, arand, arendi, ind, Hind.; Reri, bherunda, Beng. ; 
Eranda, Sans. ; Erendi, erunkukri, SlND.; Aneru, Chenab ; Harnauli, 
Salt Range ; Orrr, Nepal ; Sittamunuk, Tam. ; Amadum , amdi, sitta- 
§ mindi, Tel. ; Kyetsu, Burm. 

. A large slfrub or small tree, indigenous in Arabia and North Africa; 
^Cultivated tftt'-aughout India, and often found wild. (Gamble.) Most 
authors regard it as also indigenous to India. It Exists chiefly in a state 
of cultivation. 
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There are some 15 or 20 known varieties of this plant, of which 5 or 6 
are common in Bengal. -These may be reduced to three sections — 

'' gj Large SeedeC do OTmS } These a,so var y in the “lour of the seeds.' 
(c) Form grown on account of its leaves as a food for the Eria 
silk-worm. • 

The small-seeded form is that most frequently cultivated as an oil- 
crop, being sown broad-cast with other crops. It is a small, distorted 
plant as compared with the large-seeded form chiefly grown as a hedge, 
and often attaining the height of 20 feet. 

Thcfc&stor Oil Plant isuow extensively cultivated in most parts of the 
world. In cold climates it,becomes an annual, and- some of the 
beautiful, dark-red foliaged forms are grown as ornamental foliage plants. ' 
It has been known from remote ages. It was called Aporave by the 
Greeks, RiciS:us by the Romans,, Kikajon by the Hebrews, and Pliny 
speaks of it as Kiki. It is known to the Jews of the present day by the 
name Kiki , and is one of the five sacred oils which they are allowed toTbusn 
on the Sabbath. * 

It is cultivated pretty generally throughout India, to the greatest 
extent in Oudh, and least of all in the Punjab. It requires little cultiva¬ 
tion, but prefers an open sandy to a clay soil. It is sown as a field-crop 
broad-cast; two sowings a year, one in November and the other in May. 
Although it yields nearly as good a crop the second or even the third 
year, the natives uproot the crop every year, making fresh sowings. As 
a hedge it is supposed to protect the fields from insects. That it does 
exercise an influence over the atmosphere seems conclusively proved from 
the repeated reports of travellers and soldiers being attacked with 
diarrhoea from encamping near a castor oil field, or on a field recently 
cleared of the crop. The operation of collecting the nuts is tedious, and 
the small and large forms are kept quite distinct, the former yielding a 
larger quantity and better quality of oil than the latter. 

Preparation of the oil from the small-seeded form. 

When fresh the seed is sifted to free it of dirt or impurities. It is 
then partially crushed, and freed of the husk or other coloured 
portions. It is then squeezed into “ bricks ” of a uniform shape and 
enclosed in clean gunny bags. The bricks are thereafter placed 
in an ordinary press, and thg oil expressed. To a gallon of oil thus 
obtained one pint of water is*added, and the mixture boiled in iron pans 
until the water evaporates. The mucilage encrusts the basin, and the 
albumfen joagulatcs, but at this stage the pan must be removed from the 
fire, for if the temperature allowed to rise above the boiling point of 
water, it undergoes a degeneration, becoming dark-coloured and possessed 
of an empyreumatic odour and flavour. It is filtered, the pure oil being 
stored in tins. This is kno\yi as fi old-drawn castor oil, and is of a light 
straw to greenish colour. About 50 per cent, of oil is obtained by this 
process, and may be manufactured at about 4d. per lb. 

The oil from the smaller seeds is also sometimes separated by a pro¬ 
cess of boiling. The seed is first boiled for two hours, then sun-dried, 
thereafter reduced to a powder and reboiled until the oil rises to the 
surface. Oil prepared in this way is free from unpleasant odour, and is 
largely used in native medical practice as a purgative j in European 
practice, the cold-drawn form i§ that regarded as fit for human aise. 

Preparation of oil from thl large-seeded foi*. 

This oil is sometimes prepared by the cold process,* but more fre¬ 
quently by the hot, with the addition, that the nuts are often roasted, so as 
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to coagulate the albumen within the seeds, and liquify the oil. After roast¬ 
ing they are pounded and boiled until the oil separates. The yield is a 
little over 30 percent, of an oil very inferior to that obtained from thesmall- 
seeded form'. This oil is dark-coloured, almost red, has an offensive 
odour, thick and viscid. It is chiefly used for home consumption in 
ordinary country lamps and for dressing leather. 

It is a remarkable fact that most of the Castor Oil exported from 
India is prepared in Calcutta. Madras, which is stated to have 67,000 
acres under this crop, sends its seed to Calcutta to be made into oil. 

Castor Oil is used to a certain extent by the dyers of India to fix ana 
make more brilliant many of their famous colours. It is largely used 
by the Africans for culinary purposes and»by the Negroes ill the West 
Indies. Bellew states that it is also used for this purpose near Ghuzni. 

Its chief use is, however, as a valuable purgative, the cold-drawn form 
being that used in Europe. A large trade also exists in the commoner 
forms, which are extensively used in the preparation oif leather, princi¬ 
pally morocco leather. As a lubricant it is also largely used in Europe, 

—a.'id as a lamp oil in India. * > 

The following are the exports of Castor Oil from India:— 

Exportation of Castor Oil. 


Total for the five years ending 1882. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Gallons. 

Rs. 

1877-78 . . . . 

1,411,216 

1,926,427 

1878-79 . 

2,119.757 

3,153,969 

1879-80. 

2,651,889 

• 3,210,703 

188081. 

2,890,803 

3,104,701 

1881-82. 

3,009,288 

* 

2,977,122 

1 


Analysis of the exportation of Castor Oil for 1881-82. 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Country to which 
* exported. 

Quantity. L Value. 


Gallons. 

Rs. 


Gallons. 

Rs. 

Beneal . 
Madras . 

2,627,923 

26,20,683 

United Kingdom 

1,902,877 

18,74,615 

205,274 

i, 75 , 8 ii 

1 , 78,473 

T 4 ustr 3 lia 

542,995 

5,08,997 

Bombay . 

174,590 

Straits . 

148,776 

1,64,91.7 

British Burma 

1,501 

2,155 

Mauritius 

China—Hong-Kong 

iii ,457 

96,822 

1,11,720 

1105,019 

Total . 

3,009,288 

29,77,122 

Ceylon . . 

United States 

Natal . . 

Russia . 

Italy 

Fraivte . 

Other countries 

Total ^ 

•78,693 

44 , 7'3 

25,318 

> 5,742 

15,020 

8,541 

» 8,334 

3,009,288 

76,690 

43,776 

26,327 

16.388 
19,145 

10.389 
19,139 

39 , 77,132 
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The following are the exports of Castor Oil seed :— 


Exportations of Castor Oil seed. 


Total for the five years ending 1882. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1877- 73. 

1878- 79* . . . -. 

1879- 80. 

1880- 81 . 

1881- 82 . 

Cwt. 

4.521 

74,214 

237,601 

76,461 

250,696 

Rs. 

27,412 

5,00,056 

11,80,768 

4,33,858 

11,77,090 


Analysis of the exportation of Castor Oil seed for 1S81-82. 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

vl- 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


v Cwt. 

Rs. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

Madras . 
Bombay 

Bengal . 

172,536 

77,224 

936 

7,61,210 

4,11,6,7 

4,253 

France . 

Italy 

United States 
Belgium 

Russia . . 

Other countries 

150,574 

65,116 

34,387 

290 

210 

119 

6,80,513 

3,50,770 

1,40,904 

i,44o 

2,940 

517 

Total . 

250,696 

11,77,090 




Total 

250,696 

11,77,090 


ROSA. 

270 Rosa alba,' Linn., Rosacea, r 

Sjjyn. — R. Glandulifera, Rflxb . 

Vent. — GoUb , Hind., Beng. ; Gil , Bom. ; Goldb , sewti , Pb. 

The Rose-oil or Otto of 'Roses is c|istilled from the flowers of several 
varieties of roses. In India large areas of land have been converted into 
rose-gardens, at Patna, Ghazipore, Lahore, Amritsar and other places. 
The Otto is prepared in the following way :—The flowers are distilled 
. with double their weight of water in clay stills ; the rose-water is then 
placed in a shallow vessel covered with muslin and kept exposed all 
night to thq cool air. In the morning the oily portion, which has 
gathered on the top, is gently taken off by means of a feather and put 
into a phial. This process is repeated night after night until the whole 
of the oily substance is thus extracted. The colour of the Otto varies 
. from green to bright amber and reddish. 

The greatest possible confusion exists as to the spe-ies of lose which 
are used for the preparation of the atvar or in native medicine. f/ied 
twigs with leaves ycompanying the economic products would be mo*; 
acceptable, so as Ip allow of their being scientifically identified. 
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SALIX. 


SANT, 

LUJfc 


Salix capensis, Thunb., Salicinm:. 

Syn. —S. /Egyptiaca, Thunb . 

Mr. Baden-Powell, in- his funjab Products, mentions this plant among 
his medicinal oils. 
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SALVADORA. 

Salvadora oleoides, Linn., Salvadorace®. 

Vent, — Kabbar, jhar, didr, SlND. ; Jdl, van, vdni, mithivan, Pb.j J/ial, 
Hind, ; XJghai, kokv, Tam. ; Pilu, 'khakhan, Mar. 

A large, evergreen shrub or tree of the arid zones, Sind and the 
Punjab, forming the greater part of the vegetation of thy desert; ascends 
often to 3,000 feet in the Trans-Indus hills and to 2,400 feet in the Salt 
. Range. . 

The seeds yield a solid iat of a dull sulphury yellow colour. 

| 

S. persica, Linn. 

The Tooth-brush Tree. 

Syn.— S. Wightiana, Beddome. • 

Vtm.-Ardk, irak, Arab.; Kabbar, kharidjar, pilu, Sind. ; Jhal, Raj.; 
Kauri-van, Kauri-jal, jhar, Pb. ; Rkakhan, Mar. ; Opu, ughai, Tam. ; 
Waragu-aienki, Tel.; Pilu, khakhan, Mar. * 

A small, evergreen tree, with thin grey bark, wild in Sind, Bajput- 
ana, Guzerat, Konkan, and the Circars. 

The oil of this plant may be similar in character to that of the pre¬ 
ceding. 

SAMADERA. 

Samadera indica, Gaertn., Simarubeje. 

Vent.— Santadara , Cingh. ; Katin ', Burm. • 

A small tree of South India and Ceylon. 

The seeds of this plant yield an oil which is used medicinally in 
rheumatism. 
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Sandal wood. Set Santalum album, Ifinn., Santalaceje., 
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SANTALUM. 

Santalum album, Linn., Santalace*. 

The true Sandal-wood. • • 

Vern. — Chandan , chandal , sandal . Hind.; Chandan , Beng. ; Shaqda - 
na - kattai , Tam.; Candhapu - chekk , Tel.; Sandaiu , Burm. 

“ A small, evergreen tree of the dry region of Soull> India, ft grows 
naturally in the drier parts of Mysore, Coimbatore, and Salem districts, 
extending south to Madura and north to Kolhapur; generally at an 
elevation of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, in poor soils, and seeking the pro¬ 
tection of hedgerows and scrub jungles.” (Gamble.) 

Tfle seeds of the Sandalwood trete yield by expression a thick and 
viscid oil, which is burnt by the poorer classes in lamps. Sandalwood 
essential 9H is distilled from the wood. The : 'oots yield the largest 
quantity and finest quality. The white or sap \jood is rejected for dis- 
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filiation. The process is continued for 8 or 10 days, more water being 
added. The yield is about 2% per cent. 

The oil is transparent, of a yellow colour, and is one of the most 
favoured of Indian perfumes, especially among Mahomedan gentlemen. 
It is largely prepared in Mysore from which further information, speci¬ 
mens of oil, of the chips as used, and of the still used by the natives, 
should be obtained. 


SAPINDUS. 

Sapindus Mukorossi, Gaer,tn, Sapindace*. 

The Soap-nut of North India. 

Syn. —S, nETERGKNS, Roxb. 

Vem. — Ritha, dadan, kanmar, Hind.; Phenila, Sans. 

A handsome, deciduous tree, with grey bark, cultivated throughout 
North West India and Bengal, Kumaun, Sylhetand Assam. 

The fruit is very largely used foi' and exported as, a substitute for 
soap. 

It is chiefly used for washing silk and woollen cloth, being re¬ 
garded as superior to soap by native manufacturers. This and the 
next species are used indiscriminately, and both yield oil, 

S. trifoliatus, TJnn. 

The Soap-nut Tree of South India. 

Syn, —S. emarginata, Vahl. 

Vent. — Ritha, Hind.; Bara-ritha, Beng.; Mnkta mava, Ukiya ; KonkudA, 
Tel.; Pounanga,ponan-kottai,puvandi,'Y \M. ; Thalay marathu, anta- 
•mala, puvella, Cingh. 

A large tree of Bengal, South India and Ceylon, often cultivated. 

A semi-solid oil is extracted from the kernels of this plant. It is 
too costly to be in general use. 

Sarcocolla, sp ? Leguminosje. 

Mr. Baden-Powell mentions this among his medicinal oils. Speci¬ 
mens of the plant and oil are required from the Punjab. 

SAftCOSTIGMA. 

‘Sarcostigma Kleinii, W. & A , Olacinfje. 

Vern. — Poovana, poovenagah, adul, odul, 

' Found in the Eastern and Western Peninsulas; Malacca (Maingay), 
Cochin and Travancore ( Wight), and the Koncan (Stacks). 

This plant yields a medicinal oil, much used on the western coast for 
rheumatism. It is also burnt in lamps. It has a peculiar but not dis¬ 
agreeable flavour. 

Sardine Oil. 

Several species of Sardine afford ar? abundance of oil. 

Sarson Oil. See Brkssica campestris. 
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SES. 

MUi 

SCHLEICHERA. 

Schleichera trijuga, Willd., Sapindaceje. 281 

Vem. — Kosum, gausam, Hind.; Kusimb, Bom.; Rusam, IJriya; PdvA,J>A, 
pulachi, golim-burtki, # Tam. ; Pusku, may, roatanga, Tel.; Gyo, 
liUKM.; Cong, conghas, ClNGH. 

.A large, deciduous tree of the Sub-Hitnalayan tract, from the Sutlej 
eastward. Central and South India and Burma. • 

The seeds yield an oil which is used as lamp oil in Malabar. 

Dr. S. Arjan says that this oil is used for the cure of itrjj and acne 
(sec Dymock’s Mat. Med.). Roxburgh stafes that the bark of this tree, 
rubbed up with the oil, is used to cure ftch. 


SEMECARPUS. 

Semecarpus Anacardium, JJnn . f ., Anacakdiaceje. 282 

The Marking-nut Tree/ 

Vtm.—Bhilawa, bheyla, Hind.; Bhalai, Nepal ; Bhela, bhrlatuki, Beng.; 

Biiallia , Ukiya ; Kongki, Lepcha ; Shayrang, Tam.; Jiri, jidi, Tel.; 

Che, liURM. • 

A deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Sutlej east¬ 
ward, ascending to 3,500 feet, forests of India, extending to Chittagong, 
but not to Burma. 

The seeds yield a very dark tenacious oil. Brandis says that this oil, 
mixed with the milk of Euphorbia, is made into bird-lime by the wild 
tribes of the Satpura Range. It is also used as a preventive against the 
attacks of white ants, and by native practitioners in rheumatic and leprous 
affections. 

SESAMUM. 

Sesamum indicum, Linn ., Peijalineas. 283 

Gingei.i.y or Sesame oil; BenniS-oil, Huij.e de Sesame, Fr ,; 

Sesamol, Germ. 

Vem. — Mithd tel, krishna-tel, HlNtfc; Tel, Bf.NG.j Nal lenvev, yclloo- 
chedtlie, Tam.; Manchi-nune noovuoloo, Tei..; Burik-tct ( seeds), Dec.; 

Hnan, Bukm. 9 

This plant is commonly cultivated in India, wjpere it is indigenous. 

It is now .cultivated in nearly every tropical country. 

There are two easily-recognised varieties; one with white seeds ( safed 
til) and the other with black seeds (kala tel). The latter form is much 
more common, and yields a superior oil. » It is sown in March, ripening in 
May, while the white form is sown in June and ripens in August. The 
oil is extracted by the same process as that for mustard-oil. Gingelly Oil 
is clear and limpid, of colour varying from pale yellowish to dark ember, 
having no smell, and not liable to become rancid. It is*composed essen¬ 
tially of oleine, which is often present to the extent of 75 per cent. It is 
frequently adulterated with ground-nut oil. It is stated that iopercent. 
of Gingelly Oil, mixed with other oils, may be detected by shaking 1 grain 
of acoy mixture of sulphuric and nitrio acids with one grain of the mixed 
oils, when a fflftegreen colour is (he result, a colour which no other oil will 
produce. In India, Gingelly Oil is used for culinary purposes, in anointing 
the body, iff soap-manufacture, and as a lamp oi'. In England, it is 
chiefly used in making soap and for burning in lamps. It resembles 
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olive-oil in many of its properties, and is used similarly. The oil 
obtained from the black variety is suited for medicinal purposes. It 
is used as a demulcent in dysentery and urinary diseases in combination 
with other medicines. It is also extensively used in the manufacture of 
Indian perfumery, and native medicinal oils are prepared by boiling it 
with certain drugs. 

The cultivation of this plant, as a supply of the European trade, might 
be extended very considerably. In the Trade and Navigation Statistics 
there is no mention made of exportation of Gingelly ( jinjili ) Oil until 

1880- 81 when 118,750 gallons, valued at Rs. 1,36,770, and in 1881-82, 
111,701 gallons valued at Rs. 1,20,182, were exported, chiefly to Arabia, 
none apparently going from India to Europe. Of the exports from India in 

1881- 82,105,344 gallons were from the Bombay Presidency, and only 1,370 
gallons from Bengal; of the exports for that year 79,381 gallons of the oil 
went to Aratpa. Gingelly seed has been regularly exported to Europe, 
and from 18*77—82 the average has been over i| millions of cwts., 
the great bulk of this amount going to France. The following,,table 
shews the exports from India during the,year 1881-82, and the countrfes 
to which exported. The smallness of the exports from Bengal and of 
the imports into the United Kingdom is remarkable :— 


Presidency 
from which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Country to which 
exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt. 

ft 


Cwt. 

* 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

Sindh . 

British Burma 

994,120 

521,946 

295,099 

106,651 

38 

64 , 84,475 

31,32,962 

' 7 , 24,372 

8 , 35,273 

225 

France . 

Italy 

Belgium 

United Kingdom . 
Ceylon . 

Spain—Gibraltar . 
Holland 

Other Countries 

1,493,429 

311,587 

72,389 

16,669 

12,884 

3,000 

1,449 

6,447 

93,77,526 

20,47,299 

5,00,001 

1,08,169 

74,644 

19,500 

9,060 

14,108 

Total . 

1.917,854 

1 , 21 , 77,307 

Total 

',917,854 

1,21,77,307 


SHOREA. 

Shorea robusta, GW/«.,-Dipterocarpe*. 

Vem.— Sal, sala, salvia, saihu, Hind, j Sakma, Nepal; Salvia, Uriya; 
Koroh, Oudu j Sard, rinjal, C. P. ; Gugal, Tel. 

A large, gregarious tree bf tho- north-east, moist and intermediate 
, zones : Sub-Himalayan tract, from the Bias to Assam, eastern part of 
Central India, from the Ganges to the Godaveri, extending westward to 
the* longitude of Mandla, with an outlying patch on and around Lhe 
sandstone hills of the Panchmari Range. 

The seeds yield an oil j but further information is wanted. 

SMILAX. 

Smilax china, Linn., Liliaceje. * 

Vern. — Chobobjni, Hind. 

Mr. Baden-Powell mentions it among his medicinal oils. 
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Spermaceti. 

This is the solid wax-like portion of the sperm-oil or so-called “ .head- 
matter ” found in the head or the sperm-whale. 


SYMPLC 

COS. 
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SPINACIA. 

Spinacia oieracea, Mill., Chenopodiace*. 

Vem.— Paluk, sag-paluk. Hind.; Bij-pglak, Pb. ; Ispana ; , Arab., Pbrs.; 
Vusayley-keeray, Tam. 

This plant is cultivated in some parts of India. 

The seeds yield a fatty oil, but this requires to be confirmed. 
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STERCULIA. 

Sterculia fcetida, Linn , Sterculiaceae. 28§ 

Vem.— Jangli-badam, Hind.; Jangali-badam, Mar. ; Pindri, Tam.; 
Curapu-badam, Tel. ; Shawbyu, letkop, Burm. « 

A large, evergreen tree of South India, Burma, Ceylon, Java, &c. 

An oil is extracted by boiling the seeds in water. 


STRYCHNOS. 

Strychnos Nux-vomi«a, Linn., Loganiaceas. 

Vem,— Kuchla, Kajra, Hind.; Kuchila, Beng.; Kajra, Mar.; Yetti, 
Tam.; Mushti, musadi, Tel. ; Khahoung, Bukm. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree, with dark grey bark, of Bengal, 
Burma, and South India. , 

An empyreumatic oil, prepared from the fresh nut, is used medicin¬ 
ally by native practitioners. 
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STYRAX. 

Styrax benzoin, Dry and., Styraceje. 

Found» in the Malay Archipelago. Tt yields the true “ Gum Ben- 
zoin.” 

“ The natives of the Eastern Archipelago distil a volatile oil from 
Gum Benzoin, by heating it in an Earthenware pot, tightly covered, and 
providing a bamboo for the escape of the oil.” (Spons’ Encyclop.) 


29O 


SYMPLOCOS. 

Symplocos crataegoides, Ham., Styrace.®. 

i, landar, laj, losh, Pb. ; ttodh, Kumaun ; Loja, Sutlej. 

A large slyub or small tree on the Himalaya from the Indus to 
Assam, between 3,000 and 8,000 feet, Khasia Hills, Hills of Martaban. 
Dr. Stewart says that an oil is extracted from the seeds. 

E 1 
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TERMINA 

= LIA. 

n TABERNjEMONTANA. 

292 Tabenuemontana dichotoma, Roxb., Apocynace*. 

Syn. —Cerbeha Manghas, Linn. 

Vem.— 

A small tree of the Deccan, common in the Western Ghats and Ceylon. 
This is the only member of this large Indian genus met with in Cpylon. 

, An oil is said to be prepared from the seed. 

293 Tallow or Murungana. 

“Th6‘ cellular tissues of man and quadrupeds contain a concrete 
fat, the whole mass of tissue and fat being known as ‘ Suet.’ The 
term ‘Tallow’ is applied to this fat when it has been liberated from the 
tissue. Commercially, Tallow is obtained almost solely from the rumi¬ 
nant animalf, sheep and neat cattle, and is produced chiefly in the 
essentially pastoral portions of the globe.” ( Spoils’ Encyclob .) 

This substance, even at high temperatures, remains solid, and id fact 
it is one of the few fats which possess fhis property. For Vegetable 
Tallow see Excaecaria sebifera, MidiArg. 

, TAMARINDUS. 

294 Tamarindus indica, Linn., Leguminos*. 

The Tamarind. 

Vent. — Amli, ambli, iml* Hind.; Tintiri, Until, Beng. ; Titri, Nepal; 

I Chinchn, Mar. ; Tintuli, I’riya ; diili, I'am.; Chinta, Tel.; Karangi, 

kamal, asam, Mysore ; Magyi, Burm. 

A large, evergreen tree, cultivated throughout India and Burma as 
far north as the Jhclum. 

The seeds yield a clear, bright, fluid oil, with somewhat of the odour 
of linseed oil. 

[132] Taramira Oil. See Eruca sativa. 

TECTONA. 

295 Tectona grandis, Linn.f, Verbenaceje. 

The Teak Tree. 

Vern. — Suj, Arab.; Sdj, sal, Pers. ; Sdgun, Hind.; Singuru, Uriya ; 

* Tciku, tek, Tam.; Teku, Tel. ; Ky&n , Burm. ; Jati, Malay. 

A large, deciduous tree,found in Central and South India and Bur¬ 
ma. Cultivated in Assam,*'Bengal, aod the Sub-Himalaya as far north 
as Saharunpore. 

A Teak-seed Oil has been enumerated amongst the products of India, 
but this may most probably be intended for Teak-wood Oil, which is not a 
.fatty oil. It is of a dull ash colour and opaque. It is chiefly used as a 

varnish for wood-work either alone or mixed with certain resins. 

« 

TERMINALIA. 

296 Terminalia belerica, Roxb., Combretaceae. 

Vem .— Babela, beleyleh, Pers. ; Bahera, bhaira, behara, Hind.; Bohera > 
Beno. ; Behedd, Mar; Tani, kattu elupay, Tam.; Tmi, tandi, toandv 
Tel. ; Thitsein, Burm. * 

A large, deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract from near the 
Indus eastward ; forests of India and Burma. 
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THEO- 

BROMA 


tne on wntcn tne seeds yield separates into two portions, me one < 
fluid, of a pale green colour, and the other flocculent, white, semi-solid or 
as consistent as ghee. It is used medicinally, and chiefly with the object 
of strengthening the hair. 

Terminalia Catappa, Linn. 

The Indian Aj.monjj, 

. Vem. — Beldam, Beng. ; Tarn, Kan. j Bang all badam. Bom. j Natvadom, 
Tam. ; Vedam, Tel. ; Adamarram, Mal. ; Catappa, Malay. ■ 

A large, deciduous tree of the coast forests of the Andaman Islands, 
cultivated in most parts of India and Burgpa. Introduced tr^st probably 
from Java. 

It yields a limpid oil of a pale sherry colour, resembling almond oil, 
and since it does not so readily become rancid might, indeed, dis¬ 
place the true almond oil. The greatest expense consists in the separa- ! 
ting of the kernel from the nut. As the tree is plentiful everywhere, this 
oil deserves the attention of Indian dealers, for there seems every chance 
of a trade arising in it. 

T. Chebula, Reizins. 

Vern. — Harm, har, harara. Hind. ; Hilikha, Ass. ; Haritaki, Beng. ; 
Silim, Lepcha; Karcdha, Ukiva ; Halra, Dec.; Hirada, Mar; 
Kadakai, Tam.; karaka, kadukar, Tel.; Ala/e, Mysore^ Panga, 
Burm. 

A large, deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan tra<;t, from the Sutlej 
eastward, ascending to 5,000 feet; Bengal, Assam, Chittagong, Central 
and South India. 

The seeds yield a clear, transparent, almost colourless, fluid oil, used 
medicinally, and only to be had in small quantities. 

TETRANTHERA. 

Tetranthera laurifolia, Jacq., Laurinea;. 

Vern.— Maida, meda, gwa, rian. Bn. ; Carbifaur, shtgravf, mrnda. 
Hind.; Suppafnyok, Lepcha; Kukurchila, Beng. ; Karra aiagi, Tel.; 
Ungdung, mulon, Bukm. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of Kumaun, Garhwal, Bengal, 
Burma, Central and South India. •• 

An oil is obtained in Java from the fruit of this tree. 

T. monopetala, Roxh. 

Vem . — Meda, gwa, singrajt, sangranftnnrda, Hind. ; Mend ah, Gond; 
Ratmanti, kadmero, Nepal; Sualu, Ass.; Ungdung, ondon, Burm. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of the Sub-Himalayan tract from ' 
the Ravi eastward; Kumaun, Garhwat, Bengal, Burma, Central and 
South India. 

The seeds yield an oil which is used for ointment as well as for ca’n- 
dles. • 


THEOBROMA. 

TheobrQma Cacao, Linn., Stercuu^ce®. 

The Cocoa Plant. • 

It has bpen’grown in some parts of India and Ceylon. 

The seed or leaves of this plant yield a valuable,concrele, fatty oil. 
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\RTJ ULMUS. 


THESPESIA. 

302 i Thespesia populnea, Corr., Malvaceje. 

The Portia Tree or Tulip Tree. 

Syn.— Hibiscus populneus, Willd. , 

Vern ,—Parsipu, Hind.; Varesh, parash, Beng.; Ports, pttrasa, Tam. 
Gangaraya, Tel. ; Bendi, Guz.; Sttreva, Cinch. 

A moderate-sized, evergreen tree of the coast forests of India, 
Burma, and the Andaman Islands; planted throughout India. 

It yiiids a deep, red-cobured, and somewhat thick oil. The oil may 
be used medicinally in cutaneous affections. 

THEVETIA. 

303 j Thevetia, neriifolia, I.inn., Apocvnace®:. 

Exile Oil. . * 

Syn.—C erbera Thevetia. L . I 

Vem.— Lanl kunel. Hind.; Payaungban, Burm. 

An introduced bush, become almost naturalised in Bengal, and com¬ 
mon everywhere, scarcely a garden in the plains of India being without 
a few bushes, if not a hedge, of this plant. 

It has long, narrow leaves, and is covered all the year through with a 
profuse show of large, yellow, pendulous, bell-shaped, sweetlv-scented 
flowers. The fruit is curiously flattened like a bivalved shell. From the 
seed a bright yellow oil has been prepared. Dr. Warden informs me that 
he has separated a highly poisonous principle from the seed, but that the 
oil is inert and even wholesome. . 

TRIGONELLA. 

304 Trigonella Fcenum-graecum, Linn., Leguminos®, 

Vem. — Methi, Beng., Hind. ; Vendayam, Tam. ; Mentulu, Tel. 

Cultivated in many parts of India, wild in Kashmir and the Punjab. 

“ In the Pharmacographia \t is stated that ether extracts from the 
pulverised seed 6 per cent, of'a foetid fatty oil having a bitter taste.” 

( Cook*^ » 

305 Tuntapoo Oil (Cassia Tora?) 

An empyreumatic medicinal substance, known about Mhsulipatam. 
Information and specimens required. 

[47] Turnip Seeds. See Brassica campfestris, var. Rapa. 

ULMUS. 

306 Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb., Urticac®. 

Vem. — Papri, khulcn, arjdn, rajain, Pb. ; Fapar, kanju, Kumaijn ; Papri, 
dhamna, kunj, karanji, s chillil. Hind. ; Aya, Tam. ; Namli, pedda- 
mmli-eragu, Tel.; Myaukseit, ByRM. , 

A large, deciduous tree of the Sub-Himalayan trqct from the Bias 
eastward, Central and South India, Burma. • 

An oil is expressed from the seed in Melghat. (Gamble.) 
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Oils and Oil Seeds, 


[Part i 


UVARIA. 

Uvaria Narum, Wall., Anonace*. 

Vem.— Narum-panel, Mal. 

A large, woody climber of,the forests of the Western Peninsula and 
Central Ceylon. 

The roots yield by distillation a sweet-scented, greenish oil, used in 
various diseases. This oil is said to be prepared in Malabar. The roc* 
is fragrant and aromatic, and is also used medicinally. 

Specimens of this oil, and further information, required. 

+ 

VALERIA. 

Valeria indica, Linn., Difterocarpe*.’ 

• * The Piney Varnish or Indian Copal Tree. 

Syn.— V. Malabarica, Blufne. , 

Vem.— Pineymaram, dhupmartnk, Tam.; Dupadtt, Tel.; Payani, Mal. 

Hal, Cinoh. 

A large,evergreen tree with whitish bark, found in the western moist 
zone, Western Ghats from Kanara to Travancore, ascending to 4T000 feet. 

The seed yields a solid concrete fat, of a whitish or pale yellow 
colour, adapted to the manufacture of candles and soap. It is also used 
in lamps. 


VERNONIA. 

Vernonia anthelmintica, WUid , Composit*. 

Syn.— Skrratula Anthelmintica, Roxb .; Conyza anthelmintica, 
Linn. 

Vem. — Buck,he, kaliezeorie, Hind.; Somraj, Beng. ; Neernoochie, caat- 
siragum, Tam.; Neela-vayalie, adavie-zula-kuru, Tel. ; Kali-zeerie, 
Dec. ; Sanni-nayan, Cinch. 

A plant met with in parts of India, especially on the Himalaya. 

Lieut. Hawkes states that the seed yields an oil which is never pre¬ 
pared for sale. The oil is probably medicinal. 


VIBURN-UM. 

Viburnum, coriaceum, Bl., Caprifoliace*. 

Vem. —Kala tilmaliya, Kumaun ; Bara gorakuri, Nepal. 

A large shrub,common on thcJTimaJaya from the Punjab to Bhutan, 
altitude 4,000 to 8,000 feet, Khasia hills, Nilgiris and Ceylon. 

Gamble says that the Nepalese extract from the seed an oil which 
they use for food and for burning. • 


VIOLA. 

Viola serpens, Wall, Viol ace*. 

Vem, — fianafsha, Hind. • 

A small, procumbent, herbaceous plant, found in the Himalaya, alti¬ 
tude 5,ooo»to 7,000 feet. 

Baden-Powell mentions it as an oil-yielding plaAt. 
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PART IV.] Economic Products of Ind' 


XYLIA. 

312 


[177] 
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VITEX. 

Vitex trifolia, Linn., Verbenaceje. 

Vem. —Mishinda, Beng.; Sambhalu, Hind.; Nirnochi, Tam.; Vavilli, 
Tel.; Kyaungban, Burm. 

A small tree or shrub of Bengal, South India and Burma. 

Drury says that a clear, sweet oil of a greenish colour is extracted 
from the root. It is supposed that the seed also yields a fatty oil. 

Walnut. See Juglans regia. 

WORM I A. 

Wormia triquetra, Rotib., Dilleniace.®. 

V tm.—Oiyapani, ClNGH, 

A tree found in Ceylon up to 2,000 feet. 

The'nut yields an oil. ( (iambi *.) 

WRIGHTIA. 

Wrightia tomentosa, Rom. and W. tinctoria, R. Br., Apocynace*. 

Vem. —Vaipallay yennay, Tam. 

Is said to yield a thick, scarlet-coloured, medicinal oil. 

There seems to be considerable doubt about this oil, and I am 
inclined to think that it is entirely prepared from Holarrhena antidysea- 
terica, Wall. The seeds of Holarrhena are linear, oblong, compressed, 
concave, tipped with a coma of hairs; Wrightia has its seeds straight, 
compressed tip, narrow-necked coma at the base. See Holarrhena. 
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XANTHIUM. 

Xanthium Strumarium, Linn., Composite. 

Syn. —X. Inuicum, Kan., in Raxb. Ft. Ind. Ed. C. B C. 660 ; X. Orien¬ 
tals, L . 

Vem.— Bun-okra, Beng. ; S hankeshvara, Bom.; Marlumulta, Tam.; Veri- 
tel-nep, Tel.; Aristha, Sans. 

A weed, met with everywhere throughout the plains of India, and a 
sourc' great annoyance to the cultivator. Common in waste places, 
river-banks and especially so in the vicinity of villages. 

Said to yield an oil usad in medicine; also burned. 


*XYLIA. 
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Xylia dolabriformis, Benth., Leguminosje. 

’ The Jronwood Tree of Tegu and Arracan. 

Syn. — Mimosa XyLocARPA, Roxb. 

Vem. —J ambit. Hind.; Jamba, Mar. ; Boja, Uriya; Iru!, Tam. ; Kontla 
tangedu, bojeh, Tel. ; Pyinkado, Burm. 

A large, deciduous tree of the Chanda district, South India, Arracan 
and Burma. , 

The seeds yield an oil. As this oil seems little known; samples and ir 
formation as to extraction and economic uses would be most acceptable 




